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Art.  I.— the  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

Thboughout  the  gloj^e  tbe  vestiges  of  regal  dominion  are  everywhere 
to  he  traced  upon  its  decaying  surface,  nor  has  Time  heen  able  to 
erase  the  signs  of  Art  that  bestrew  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
betoken  the  almost  obliterated  footsteps  of  earthly  grandeur.  In  the 
general  calamities  x)f  mankind,  the  death  of  an  individual,  however  ex- 
alted, the  loss  of  an  edifice,  however  famous,  are  passed  over  with  care- 
less inattention;  and  we  dismiss  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers  with  the 
same  indifference  as  we  discard  the  playthings  of  our  childhood. 

Situated  to  the  east  of  Jordan  are  the  ruins  of  Djerash,  the  ancient 
Gerasa  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  of  transcendent  beauty.  Their 
splendour  is  enhanced  by  the  surrounding  solitude  in  which  they  re- 
pose. Their  dignity,  however  faded  and  defaced,  declares  the  accom- 
plished taste  and  intelligence  of  those  by  whom  they  were  designed, 
erected,  and  possessed.  There  are  triumphant  arches,  lofty  Corinthian 
columns,  long  streets,  flights  of  steps,  and  a  row  of  sixty-seven  Ionic 
colunms,  arranged  in  crescentic  order;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bedouin  marauder  of  the  wilderness,  shaft,  capital,  and  entablatuft,  uj)- 
right  or  prostrate,  in  confused  or  broken  fragments,  remain,  unmolested 
in  the  sunshine,  without  a  single  record  to  attest  their  existence  on  the 
neglectful  page  of  history. 

The  Indian  architecture,  of  which  no  account  assures  us  of  its  being 
older  or  younger  than  the  Egyptian,  belongs  to  the  fables  of  antiquity. 
The  caves  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora,  and  the  large  pagodas  of  Mavili- 
powram,  are  enigmas  to  the  student  of  sacred  edifices.  The  natives 
ascribe  their  formation  to  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  supernatural 
agency.  They  are  unrivalled  in  their  kind;  and  it  is  said,  that,  at  first 
sight,  the  Tchoultty,  or  Jun,  of  Madurah,  fascinates  the  beholder  by  its 
magical,  scenic,  or  theatrical  air.     Longinus,  the  great  critic  and  unfor- 
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tunate  courtier,  a  genius  that  has  imparted  a  perpetual  lustre  or  dis- 
grace to  the  names  of  Aurelian  and  Zenobia,  wrote  at  Tadmor  in  the 
desert,  whose  regal  ruins  lie,  as  the  poet  says,  in  desolation's  sullen 
mAjesty.  Familiar  as  we  hare  of  late  become  with  Egypt,  and  all  the 
land  of  Nile,  its  sublimity  is  still  its  own ;  and  the  whirlwind  continues 
now,  as'  it  did  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  and  the  old  time  before  him, 
to  lash  the  dust  of  the  sable  desert,  the  same  as  ever,  against  the 
granite  of  the  imperturbable  and  unaccountable  pyramids.  Eight  cities 
once  flourished  at  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  in  Central  America,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  beyond  the  scanty  evidences  offered  for  our  specula- 
tion by  a  few  scattered  mounds,  and  sites,-  and  fragments,  covered 
with  foliage  and  grass  the  growth  of  centuries.  Nineveh,  long  since 
deceased,  but  preserved  for  ages  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  has  just  been 
exhumed,  on  pmpose,  as  it  were,  to  remind  us  of  Jonah,  and  render  the 
words  of  his  prophecy  as  fresh  and  living  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
bat  yesterday,  and  were  reported,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  current 
news  in  the  columns  of  to-day *b  papers. 

We  talk  of  the  human  mind  as  if  it  were  a  permanent  thing  such  as 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  or  the  Polar  Star.  In  common  conversation  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  most  casual  way,  and  rightly  so,  for  we  understand 
each  other  perfectly  well  for  the  time  being.  By  agreement  we  know 
the  general  meaning  of  the  language  addressed  to  us,  and  assent  when 
it  is  implied  that  the  mind  of  a  child  is  not  that  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
imderstanding  of  an  idiot  not  identical  with  that  of  a  person  educated 
and  accustomed  to  the  world.  But,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  it 
escapes  our  notice,  that  the  mind  of  one  generation  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  another.  Would  Caesar  be  considered  a  great  man  in  the 
present  day  1  Nero  or  Sardanapalus  would  probably  be  hooted  down 
in  the  streets^ — nay,  even  Niq)oleon,  or  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden, 
would  have  no  opportunity  for  conunitting  the  havoc  they  did,  nor 
would  they  any  longer  be  able  to  leave  behind  them  ^  a  name  at  which 
the  world  grew  pale."  The  mind  consists  of  a  series  of  progressive 
developments.  Suppose  a  modem  dmwing-room,  with  its  sumptuous 
furniture  of  velvet,  silk,  glass,  gold,  china^  and  rosewood,  were  to  be 
hermetically  sealed  up  and  consigned  to  the  inspection  of  oar  de- 
scendants some  two  thousand  years  yet  to  come.  They  would  hardly 
understand  its  paraphernalia  and  appointments.  It  would  require  time 
and  study  to  make  oat  the  use  of  this  article,  and  the  meaning  of  that. 
.Their  minds  would  be  discordant  from  ours,  and  the  material  substanoea 
upon  which  they  employed  themselves,  or  by  which  they  signified  their 
wishes,  wants,  or  desires,  would,  in  process  of  time,  have  become  so 
completely  new  and  foreign,  that  we  could  not  understand  them,  iunt 
theyiia. 
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The  mental  constitatioii  of  the  different  ages  in  the  world  may  be  ^ 
learnt  in  Tarious  ways.     The  outward  signs  of  architecture  is  one 
of  them.     like  other  sciences,  it  has  its  alphabet,  but  the  number  of 
its  letters  is  not  more  than  five.     Ages,  indeed,  have  been  required  to 
invent  and  exhibit  eadi  of  them  in  their  primitive  and  composite 
forms,  beginning  with  the  eariiest  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  and  ending 
with  the  model  railroad  or  official  residence.    The  first  two  letters, 
called  the  horixontai  and  Miqus,  constitute  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
structures.     The  next  two  are  the  circular  divided  into  the  eone<we,  as 
the  Boman  ardi,   and  the  eoTwex,  as  the  Saracenic,  Moorish,  and 
Chinese  styles.     The  fifth  is  the  verHeal,  displayed  in  those  edifices 
usually  denominated  Gothic     For  the  last  three  hundred  years  all 
these  modes  have  been  mixed  together,  and  fused  into  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  whiciiy  if  not  without  enrichments,  CDnveniences,  and  beauty  of 
detail,  is  certainly  defident  in  greatness  of  manner,  sublimity  of  con- 
ception, and  arehiteetonic  profiles  of  light  and  shade.    For  the  most 
part,  enthusiasm  and  depth  of  sentiment  have  g^ven  place  to  the  calls 
of  transient  expediency  and  immediate  necessity;  and  if  we  examine 
the  Etizabethan  or  obliquely  angular,  the  Flamboyant  or  curvilinear, 
and  the  modem  or  rectangular,  we  must  own  that  this  reproach  is  not 
wHihout  its  reason.    The  raOway  architecture,  the  latest  of  all,  is  sui 
generis*    It  may  be  defined  as  a  combination  of  the  two  earliest  letters 
of  the  architectural   alphabet,   namely,  the  oblique  and  horizontal, 
described  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  truncated,  and  deeply  sunk 
within  the  earth,  or  else,  instead  of  being  inverted,  thrown  upright 
across  spadous  vales,  aloft  in  the  air  like  tiie  Boman  aqueduct.     But 
diiefly  in  its  size,  deportment,  and  durability,  as  well   as  in  its 
elemental  configuration,  it  comes  the  nearest  to  the  architecture  of  the 
pyramids  of  any  structures  that  have  ever  yet  been  raised  by  man  for 
the  last  three  thousand  years.     This  peculiarity  of  style  argues  an 
intellect   of  the  grandest  and  most   exalted  kind.      It  is  rational, 
geometrical,  and  correct     Every  inch  is  the  result  of  previous  calcula- 
tion, and  the  breadth  of  the  base  must  correspond,  not  only  to  the 
superincumbent  weight,  but  to  the  vdodty  of  the  terrific  engines  that 
shall  be  propelled  upon  the  iron  ribs  that  gird  its  summit,  and  tear 
along  the  rigid  length  of  its  apparently  endless  causeway.     Lik6  the 
works  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  colossal;  and  even  the  mighty  genius  of 
pagan  Bome  stands  midway  between  the  practical  genius  of  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Egypt  when 
the  world  was  young.     External  shapes  are  the  indications  of  thought, 
and  the  medium  by  which  ideas  are  conveyed  firom  mind  to  mind,  and 
from  one  generation  to  another.    Hence  the  use  of  telegraphs,  signal^ 
4c.    In  the  nuxed  arduteeture  of  the  last  three  hundred  yean,  we 
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perceive  the  unsettled  mind  of  Europe  subsequent  to  the  great  events 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  yertical  or  Gk>thic  that  preceded  our 
epoch,  we  feel,  that  a  religious  tone,  questionable  it  may  be,  but  not 
the  less  real  on  that  account,  pervaded  every  institution,  and  professed, 
in  all  its  actions,  chivalrous  or  not  as  might  be,  to  aspire  to  nothing 
less  than  to  heaven  itself.  In  the  Saracenic,  Moorish,  and  Chinese,*  we 
discover  the  forms  of  a  sensual,  if  not  a  feeble  race;  in  the  Eoman  arch, 
strength  of  purpose  and  comprehensiveness  of  design;  in  the  Greek 
parallelogram  or  horizontal  square,  the  most  exquisite  beauty  of  outline, 
described  in  nothing  less  than  the  form  of  a  mathematical  problem 
demonstrated  in  a  pile  of  marble,  polished,  sculptured,  and  ornamented 
to  the  last  degree  of  refinement;  while  in  returning  to  the  Egyptian,  the 
type  of  the  railway  architecture,  we  are  struck  by  the  immense  produc- 
tions of  human  ingenuity,  intended  to  be  coeval  with  time,  or  commen- 
surate with  the  wide-working  operations  of  Nature  herself. 

What  is  proved  by  architecture,  may  be  likewise  gathered  from  the  poli- 
tical and  intellectual  history  of  man.  They  are  parallel  and  consentaneous 
evidences.  When  the  father  of  all  the  fidthfiil,  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
quitted  his  native  land  and  kindred,  trusting  only  in  divine  Ph>vidence 
for  support,  he  travelled  with  every  personal  difficulty  over  distant  coun- 
tries; and  when  Jacob  fled  from  Esau,  he  journeyed  on  foot,  and  reposed 
at  night  on  the  bare  ground,  with  nothing  but  a  stone  for  his  pillow.t 

*  Considering  the  character  of  the  Chinese  architecture,  which  is  creseentic,  as 
well  as  the  fashion  of  their  costume,  which  is  loose  and  flowing,  one  would  infer  that 
the  great  antiquity  of  which  they  hoast  can  scarcely  be  correct.  At  all  events,  the 
convex  architecture  dates  considerably  posterior  to  the  horizontal  and  obliqne,  and  the 
Chinese  dress  is  correlative  with  Persia  in  the  days  of  Xerxes  and  Belshazzar,  rather 
than  with  those  of  Pharaoh  and  Nimrod.  The  Ninevites,  Egyptians,  and  earliest 
nations  were  austere  and  barbaric  in  their  costume,  and  much  more  haughty,  fierce,, 
and  domineering  in  their  physiognomy  than  the  Chinese,  as  is  attested  by  monumental 
remains.  Lord  Macartney,  however,  fixes  the  commencement  of  Chinese  history  in 
the  dynasty  of  Chow,  1100  B.C.— a  chronology  which  F.  von  Schlegel  apparently  takes 
for  granted.  This  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Judges  of  Israel,  Semiramis,  and  the 
Laws  of  Minos.  The  Chinese  toupet  and  moustache  connects  them  with  the  Mon- 
golian and  Tartar  varieties — it  is  comic  rather  than  antique.  As  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  burlesque,  ridicule,  buffoonery,  caricature,  ribaldry,  &c.,  are  significant  of 
debased  intellects  in  individuals,  and  of  declining  periods  in  nations  or  ages  of  the 
world.  Athens  had  paased,  or  waa  passing,  its  climax  when  Aristophanes  wrote,  and 
Terence  merely  points  out  the  masculine  debility  of  the  Bomans. 

f  The  story  of  Abraham,  attentively  considered,  reveals  the  progress  of  nations.  It 
is  stated,  that  Abraham,  the  true  successor  of  Shem,  dwelt  first  at  Ur,  in  Chaldea,. 
thence  removed  to  Charran,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  again  to  Sichem,in  Palestine. 
The  peaceful  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their  longerity  are  cursorily  passed  over  as 
their  fiole  and  peculiar  character;  yet  they  were  no  strangers  to  deeper  learning, 
especially  to  all  that  relates  to  sacred  traditions  and  inward  contemplation.  To  them 
alone  are  we  indebted  for  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race.  Their  opponents, 
the  giants,  demigods,  or  heroes  of  antiquity,  excelled  them  in  acience,  skill,  and 
energy;  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  so  far  as  history  has  recorded,  they  were  the 
great  masters  of  notions;  and  if  we  examine  their  physiognomy,  as  preserved  in  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  they  were  evidently  men  of  colour,  and  the 
descendants  of  Ham  or  Cham,  which  means  burnt  or  black. 
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It  required  some  length  of  time  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  reach  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  marching  across  the  very  same  desert  as  that 
whidi  is  now  traversed  by  the  overland  mail  in  a  few  hours.*  About 
Ryq  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a  Phoenician  expedition,  much  to  their 
own  surprise,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  starting  from  the 
Bed  Sea^  sailing  southward,  and  coming  home  along  the  coast  of  A&ica 
through  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  a  circumstance  which  appeared  incre- 
dible to  Herodotus,  because  they  affirmed  that  at  one  part  of  their  voyage 
{Le.,  looking  westward  south  of  the  line)  the  sun  at  noonday  was  on 
their  right  hand  instead  of  the  left.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  that  time 
the  human  mind  was  making  great  efforts  at  advancement.  Confu- 
cius appeared  in  China,  and  Thales  and  Solon  in  Oreece.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  modem  philosophy,  discovery,  and  science.  The  militaiy  8uc> 
cesses  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years  later,  are  the 
next  to  indicate  the  progress  of  intelligence;  for  although  the  son  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  appears  on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  yet, 
in  the  actual  result  of  his  arms,  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  his 
moral  derelictions,  he  was  a  great  statesman,  and  that  the  political 
world  experienced  a  powerful  impulse  forward  in  consequence  of  his 
comprehensive  views,  sagacity,  and  prowess.  How  he  advanced  as  far 
as  he  did  with  such  a  vast  army — ^how  the  commissariat  was  provided, 
and  the  order  of  march  appointed  and  arranged — are  questions  for  mili- 
tary critics  rather  than  ourselves;  but  his  host  was  not  quite  a  mob,  and 
if  it  was  less  highly  organized  than  similar  armaments  set  on  foot  at  the 
present  day,  it  bears,  notwithstanding,  the  evident  signs  of  being  consi- 
derably less  barbarous  in  its  movements  than  were  the  operations  of  the' 
allied  Greeks  before  Troy,  or  the  seven  heroes  of  the  drama,  with  their 
fighting  men  against  Thebes.     Before  the  advent  of  Christ  the  Bomans 

*  Tbe  eigbty-tivo  miles  between  Oairo  (^Musr)  and  Saez  {AkahAh),  are  run  over 
bj  a  flight  of  omnibuses,  once  or  twice  a  month,  with  the  names  of  Suez  and  Caira 
painted  in  large  letters  on  their  panels.  At  Stephen's  Hotel,  in  Cairo,  there  is 
English  crockery,  with  Sheffield  ware,  and  a  London  bill  of  fare — ^your  Arab  guide 
speaks  English  on  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid.  The  following  lines- 
are  amusing,  and  scarcely  exaggerated : — 


Over  the  billows  and  over  the  brine; 
Orer  tbe  water  to  Palestine ! 
Am  I  awake,  or  do  I  dream? 
OTer  the  ocean  to  Syria  by  steam! 
My  say  is  sooth,  by  this  right  hand; 

A  Steamer  brave 

Is  on  the  waye, 
Bound,  positirely,  for  the  Holy  Land  I 

Godfrey  of  Bnlloigne,  and  thou, 

Richard,  lion-hearted  king, 
Candidly  inform  us  now. 

Did  you  erer — ? 

No  you  neyer 
Could  have  fancied  such  a  thing. 


Neyer  such  Tociferations 
Enter'd  your  imaginations 
As  the  ensuing— 

"Ease  her,"  "Stop  her!" 
"  Any  gentleman  for  Joppa?'* 
"  *Mascus,  'Masons  ?**    "  Ticket,  please, 

sir,** 
"  Tyre  or  Sidon  ?*•    "  Stop  her,"  "  Ease 

her  I" 
"  Jerusalem,  Icm.lem!"  "Shur!  ShurT 
•<  Do  you  go  on  to  Egypt,  sir?" 

&o.  &c.  &c. 
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liad  already  divided  the  whole  known  worlds  at  that  time  under  their 
gwajy  into  provinces,  and  intersected  the  empire  in  every  direction  with 
atone  pavements  along  gigantic  caosewajs,  the  remains  of  which  are 
being  constantly  met  with  all  over  Europe.  These  Roman  roads  were 
postal  lines,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  germinal  idea  of  a  rail- 
load  in  their  solidity,  and  the  electric  tel^[raph  in  their  successful, 
though  imperfect  effort  at  despatch. 

Along  these  ways^  the  lemons  with  their  cohorts  of  cavalry  advanced 
to  the  most  distant  provinces;  consuls,  prctors,  and  couriers  outstripped 
the  march  of  the  more  heavy-bodied  troops;  and  a  senatus-consultum 
was  proclaimed  in  Spain,  Qaul,  and  Byzantium,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.  Nor  did  the  inroad  of  the  barbarous  hordes  from  the 
nmth  break  up  or  destroy  these  sinews  of  international  communication; 
but  only,  on  the  contraiy,  rendered  them  useless.  For  their  collective 
numbers  took  the  place  of  separate  individuals;  and  the  news  spread 
more  quickly  over  the  world  from  mouth  to  mouth,  by  private  rumour 
or  public  report,  than  it  had  hitherto  done  by  the  means  of  Qovemment 
messengers  with  sealed  despatches  beneath  their  cloaks,  proceeding  post 
i^m  the  Quirinal  on  the  Tiber,  or  returning  thither  in  haste  from  head* 
quarters  at  Antioch,  Singidunum,  or  Colonia  Agrippina  on  the  Rhine.* 
This  popular  movement  was  the  first  idea  of  a  daily  newspaper — ^in  one 
sense  it  was  nothing  but  gossip,  but  in  another,  and  a  more  statesman* 
like  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  it  was  the  birth  of  that  intelligence 
among  the  masses  which  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle  or  assistance — 
the  powerful  engine  for  or  against  the  government  of  a  nation  or  the 
world,  at  the  present  day.  The  crusades,  indeed,  account  for  them  as 
we  may,  could  never  have  been  suggested,  undertaken,  or  brought  to 
an  issue,  upon  the  extensive  scale  of  unanimity  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  except  for  this  onward  movement  of  the  public  mind  in  the 
open  communication  of  its  ideas;  and,  in  fact,  the  grand  lera  had  at  last 
ilzrived  when  the  art  of  printing^was  indispensably  necessary,  not  for  the 
erudition,  but  for  the  necessities,  of  mankind — and  printing  was  in- 
vented. To  this  discovery  was  owing  the  events,  political,  literary, 
philosophical,  and  religious,  of  the  last  four  himdred  years.    The  fall  of 

*  When  ConsUmtine  fled  from  the  snares  of  Oalerins,  he  left  the  palace  of  Nico- 
media  hy  night,  and  traTeUed  post  through  Bithynia,  Thraoe,  Daeia,  Pannonia,  Italj, 
and  Oaul,  and,  amidst  the  Joyfhl  aeclamations  of  the  people,  reached  the  port  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain. 
To  intercept  pursuit,  he  carried  forward  with  him  the  post  horses  all  along  the  line  of 
Us  jonmej.  His  posting  proves  a  highway.  With  every  advantage,  it  was,  however, 
impossible,  that,  for  the  good  of  fbtnre  generations,  the  state  policy  of  the  old  Boman 
and  Pagan  piinoiple  ahonld  pioeeed  without  interruption;  for  it  was  nothing  else  than 
a  grasping,  inexorable,  selfish  cunning.  The  Barbarians  applied  the  lever  that  upset 
this  deadening  tyranny,  and  to  them  we  are  obliged  for  our  present  freedom.  The 
fire  BtiU  smoulders  in  the  embers  of  the  old  pagan  world ;  and  slavery  of  body  or 
mind,  whereyer  it  exists,  implies  that  the  consuming  Same  is  not  yet  extinct. 
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Gonstontinople,  which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  might  hayehad  soma 
inflnenoe  in  the  immediftie  difiiision  of  dassicail  learning  and  the  fine 
arts;  hnt  its  influence  would  haye  heen  as  nothing  without  the  eld  of 
the  printing-press.     It  was  the  turning  point  of  the  intellectual  world. 
The  mind  must  have  died  out,  and  perished  for  the  want  of  its  pahulum 
vikR,  the  means  of  diflusing  itself  in  a  fixed  and  definite  shape,  had  it 
nerer  heen  discoYered     Nevertheless,  this  discovery,  already  several 
oentuiies  old,  is  only  in  its  infancy — ^the  condensed  alphabet  of  the 
electric  tel^raph  warns  us  that  a  more  facile  language,  and  a  shorter 
system  of  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  than  the  one  we  at  present 
employ,    awaits    the   school-days  of   our  more  fortunate  posterity. 
Strengthened,  at  length,  by  literary  knowledge,  such  as  it  then  was,, 
and  instigated  by  the  novel  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  our  ancestors 
turned  their  eyes  away  from  home,  approached  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and 
gased  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.     Columbus  guessed  that  another 
continent  lay  stretched  out  beyond  the  utmost  veige  of  the  horizon.   Ha 
guessed  the  truth.     America,  the  nidus  of  a  nation,  and  nations  of 
nations,  was  concealed  behind  the  flowing  seas  in  the  direction  to  which 
he  pointed.     Doubted  by  others,  but  never  doubting  himself,  thither  he 
sailed,  and  there  he  found  the  land  he  had  anticipated.     The  scales  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  Europe — their  vision  seemed  boundless.    Yasoo  de 
Gama  guessed  in  another  direction  with  the  same  unerring  ken,  and' 
by  sailing  southward  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  rounded  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  two  thousand  years  later  than  the  adventurous 
Phoenicians  had  already  done  before  him,  by  sailing  in  the  contrary 
dyirection.     But  the  world  was  as  yet  but  half  explored — it  remained 
for  our  countryman  Cook,  with  a  couple  of  frail  ships  badly  found  and 
worse  manned,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  three  years,  instead  of 
one,  as  is  now  done.     These  discoveries  and  expeditions  changed  the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man.     We  are  no  longer  beings  of 
the  same  species  with  our  forefiftthers.     By  means  of  steam,  the  hardest 
mountains  oppose  no  barrier  to  our  progress;  the  wide  Atlantic  ia 
reduced  to  tiie  size  of  a  lake;  and  the  narrow  stream  of  salt-water 
running  between  Dover  and  Calais  is  nothing  more  than  an  extensive 
esplanade,  which  may  be  crossed  by  any  kind  of  armament,  merchan* 
disc,  or  intelligence,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  at  any  day  or  hour 
we  please.     Proverbs  may  grow  old  and  be  thrown  aside,  for  once  it  was 
said, ''  Time  and  tide  tarry  for  no  man/*  but  now  it  is  just  the  reveraei 
&r  no  man  tarries  for  tide  or  time. 

The  growth  of  mind  is  extremely  slow,  gradual,  and  progressive; 
and  the  prominent  circumstances  which  arise  in  the  course  of  a  nation's 
or  an  individual's  existence,  virtuous  or  vicious  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
the  immediate  efiects  of  a  sudden  impulse,  but  the  deeply-rooted  resultp 
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of  ideas  inherent  and  pre-existent  in  their  germs  within  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  person  or  the  community  hy  whom  they  are  eventually 
displayed.  Thus  we  have  traced  out  the  germinal  idea — ^the  puncium 
saUem—of  newspapers,  railroads,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  initiative  spirit  of  science— crude  and 
amorphous,  indeed,  in  their  first  conceptions,  but^  nevertheless,  suffi- 
ciently like  the  future  offspring,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  in  their 
identity.  They  are  none  of  them  new  in  themselves — ^they  are  five, 
ten,  twenty  centuries  of  age ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  brought  forth 
into  notice  in  their  embryotic  or  infantile  states,  it  was  because,  to  use 
a  legal  phrase,  they  could  not  be  cognizable  as  deeds  or  facts  until  they 
had  passed  into  overt  acts.  The  child  is  not  a  subject  until  it  has  been 
bom,  neither  is  a  law,  however  salutary,  efficient  until  it  has  been 
enacted.  The  philosopher  or  statesman  may  foresee  events  in  their 
causes,  but  the  world  at  large  knows  nothing  about  them  until  they 
start  into  life  in  a  hard,  tangible,  substantial  shape. 

Elevated  and  enlightened  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  labouring 
classes,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  other  country  besides,  are 
feeling  their  moral  ascendancy  more  perfectly  than  ever.  With  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength  is  conjoined  a  sound  perception  of  the 
benefit  of  knowledge,  sobriety,  frugality,  and  steadiness  of  deportment. 
The  word  liberty,  so  dangerous  in  excels,  so  useful  within  its  proper 
limits,  is  being  understood  and  appreciated  by  them  in  its  most  legiti- 
mate meaning.  They  are  willing  to  surrender  their  freedom  to  those 
laws  which  guarantee  the  security  and  exercise  of  their  freedom  to  them 
in  return.  They  feel  themselves  the  citizens  of  a  vast  community ; 
and  they  have  learnt  the  dignity  of  their  respective  conditions,  the  im- 
portance of  peace,  and  the  indomitable  force  of  science  and  free  will 
united.  Even  wealth,  as  wealth,  is  finding  its  proper  level  in  society; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  psychological  phenomena  of  the  age  is, 
that  the  fabled  riches  of  Qolconda  (verified  in  California)  can  neither 
dazzle  the  senses  nor  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  crowd,  should  they 
ever  be  basely  employed  to  purchase  their  suffrages  at  the  price  of  their 
independence.  Money,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
modity in  the  market  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  its  marketable  value. 
It  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

Were  it  not  for  this  disposition  evinced  by  the  lower  orders  (as  they 
are  somewhat  disparagingly  termed),  which  is,  in  truth,  the  practical 
result  of  centuries  spent  upon  the  education  of  mankind,  not  only  could 
the  present  state  of  society  have  no  existence,  but  our  pen  could  not 
describe  what  in  fact  did  not  exist.  To  ourselves,  as  psychologists,  the 
past  review,  such  as  we  have  imperfectly  rehearsed  it,  is  intensely  in- 
teresting. Our  avocations  lead  us  to  meditate  on  themes  like  these.  We 
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see  through  the  material  bodj^  and  inspect  the  mind,  the  soul,  the 
spirit,  -within  its  earthly  tabernacle  or  shrine ;  and  when  it  agitates 
itself  within  its  prison  of  clay,  and  shines  forth  in  works  of  art,  litera- 
ture, social  improyements,  political  plans  and  changes,  &c.,  we  admire  its 
human,  its  divine  agency.  Never  was  there  an  epoch  when  the  rulera 
and  the  ruled  stood  on  so  equal  a  footing  as  the  present. 

With  the  present  month  commences  another  half- century  of  the 
world^s  progress.  Looking  back  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it» 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  great  advances  which  have  taken  place  in 
every  science  calling  for  the  special  exercise  of  the  human  mind;  in  the 
gradual  development  of  moral  influences,  the  decrease  of  brutalizing 
amusements,  the  spread  of  education  and  the  refinement  of  our  popular 
recreations,  we  see  anew  and  wonderful  movement  in  operation;  Eng* 
land,  headed  by  her  sovereign,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  proposition 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  erecting  a  magnificent  structure,  itself  a  wonderful 
triumph  of  skill,  to  contain  the  united  riches  of  the  world's  intellectual 
and  physical  strength;  her  subjects  ever  anxious  to  excel  in  all  that  can 
render  her  glorious  in  the  arts  of  peace,  striving  worthily  to  compete  with, 
foreign  and  friendly  rivals  in  this  pre-eminently  ennobling  contest;  we 
see  every  nation  and  people  invited  to  develop,  not  only  their  own  well- 
known  industrial  resources,  but  to  seek  amidst  their  remote,  uncultivated, 
and  almost  unknown  regions,  for  some  new  and  useful  product  of  the 
Creator's  infinite  wisdom,  from  which  to  eliminate  some  useful  material 
for  human  industiy  to  display  its  resources,  in  order  that  it  may  become 
a  source  of  national  and  individual  wealth. 

To  the  Pyschologist  and  mental  philosopher,  this  great  movement  of 
mankind  cannot  fail  to  present  many  subjects  for  contemplation.  We 
propose  to  consider  its  probable  effects  upon  the  mental  progress  and 
civilization,  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  first  view  the  matter  in  its  relation 
to  society  in  the  aggregate,  and  then  refer  briefly  to  its  influence  on 
individual  minds.  During  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years,  more  than 
in  any  other  similar  period  of  her  history,  England  has  become  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  refined  and  intellectual  nation.  While  the  wonders  of 
modem  science  have  engaged  her  men  of  genius,  educational  institutions 
have  so  popularized  science  and  the  politer  arts,  that  a  love  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  age. 

The  national  progress  is  emphatically  benevolent  and  peaceful;  we 
have  seen  national  and  international  strife  abroad,  while  our  own  land 
has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  peace;  we  have  seen  laws  with  which  in- 
tolerance had  disgraced  our  statute-book,  gradually  expunged;  the 
rigour  of  the  penal  laws  relaxed,  and  its  extreme  penalty  repealed  for 
certain  offences,  which  we  now  regard  as  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
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pmuBhinent  formerly  inflicted;  ve  have  seen  modem  scieiioe  engaged  in 
the  improYcment  of  our  domestic  and  national  comforts;  the  arts  of 
medicine  and  surgery  rising  to  perfection;  while  in  no  department  of 
philosophy  has  improvement  heen  so  strikingly  manifest  as  in  the  gradual 
but  steady  adTanoe  of  mental  pathology.  To  it  we  may  look  back  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  We  no  longer  treat  our  insane  feUow-^reatures 
with  chains  and  dudgeons;  but^  regarding  them  as  afflicted  fellow-chris- 
tians,  seek,  by  kindness,  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  by  skill,  to 
restore  them  to  their  wonted  places  in  society. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  practical  attempt  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  intellectual  and  industrial  progress,  to  concentrate 
together  the  residts  of  the  world's  industry  for  the  admiration  and  im- 
provement of  the  world.  The  royal  personage  who  proposed  it  has  him- 
self declared  it  to  possess  a  psychological  interest. 

"  I  conceive  it,"  said  the  Prince,  "  to  be  the  duty  of  every  educated 
person  closely  to  watch  and  study  the  time  in  which  he  lives :  and,  as 
&r  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his  humble  mite  of  individual  exertion  to 
fiuther  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  believes  Providence  to  have  or- 
dained {ekeers).  Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
particular  features  of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  living  at  a  period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end  to  which,  indeed,  all  history 
points — ^the  realization  of  the  unity  of  mankind  (great  cheering);  not 
a  unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits,  and  levels  the  peculiar  character- 
istios,  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  but  rather  a  unity  the  result 
and  product  of  those  very  national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities. 
The  distances  which  separate  the  different  nations  and  parts  of  the  globe 
are  gradually  vanishing  before  the  achievements  of  modem  invention, 
and  we  can  traverse  them  with  incredible  ease;  the  languages  of  all 
nations  are  known,  and  their  acquirement  placed  within  the  reach  of 
eveiybody:  thought  is  communicated  with  the  rapidity,  and  even  by  the 
power  of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  principle  of  division 
of  labour,  which  may  be  called  the  moving  power  of  civilization,  is  being 
extended  to  all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art  Whilst  formerly 
the  greatest  mental  energies  strove  at  universal  knowledge,  and  that 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  few,  now  they  are  directed  to  specialities, 
and  in  these  again  even  to  the  minutest  points,  but  the  knowledge 
acquired  becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the  community  at  large. 
Whilst  formerly  discovery  was  wrapt  in  secrecy,  the  publicity  of  the 
present  day  causes  that  no  sooner  is  a  discovery  or  invention  made,  than 
it  is  already  improved  upon  and  surpassed  by  competing  efforts  (cheers); 
the  products  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  have  only  to  choose  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  for  our  purposes, 
and  the  powers  of  production  are  intrusted  to  the  stimulus  of  compe- 
tition and  capital.  So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment 
of  that  great  and  sacred  mission  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  worid. 
His  reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  Qod,  he  has  to  use  it  to  dia* 
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cover  the  Ikwb  hj  which  the  Almighty  govenis  his  creation,  and  hy 
making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  Nature  to  his  use-* 
himself  a  divine  instrument  Science  discoyers  these  laws  of  power, 
motion,  and  transformation:  Industry  applies  them  to  the  raw  matter, 
whidi  the  earth  jdelds  us  in  ahundtuice,  but  which  becomes  valuable 
only  by  knowledge:  Art  teadies  us  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty  and 
symmetry,  and  gives  to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with  them 
{theenY  Gentlemen,  Tbb  Exhibitiok  of  1851  is  to  give  us  a  true  test 
and  a  living  picture  of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  of 
mankind  has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  and  a  new  starting-point  firom 
whidi  all  nations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  further  exertions  {cheers), 
I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  this  vast 
collection  will  produce  upon  the  spectator  will  be  that  of  deep  thank> 
fdlness  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us  already  here  below;  and  the  second,  the  conviction  that  they  can  only 
be  realised  in  proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  prepared  to  render  to 
eadi  other,  therefore,  only  by  peace,  love,  and  ready  assistance,  not  only 
between  individuals,  but  between  the  nations  of  the  eartL" 

To  effect  this  great  work,  the  man  of  science  and  the  workman,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  speculator,  are  all  united;  each  class  has  different 
objects,  feelings,  and  motives.  Whilst  the  higher  class  of  intellect  is 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  its  most  exalted  faculty,  that  of  invention, 
imitative  skill  is  engaged  in  producing;  and  this  not  in  our  own  land 
alon^  but  among  almost  every  other  nation  and  people.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  call  forth  in  an  especial  manner  the  latent  talent  of  many  minds, 
and  to  develop  national  and  individual  energy. 

If  we  would  trace  the  mental  progress  of  a  nation,  we  have  two 
SDUoeB  of  information — ^viz.,  its  laws,  and  its  popular  amusements;  the 
former  we  shall  find  appeal  more  to  the  animal  than  to  the  intellectual 
man;  as  soon  as  the  feeling  of  disgraoe  appears  as  a  frequent  preventive 
to  crime;,  we  have  less  crime,  and  punishments  become  mitigated  in 
severity;  and  as  dvilisation  advances  the  law  becomes  less  and  less 
sevete;  industry  is  protected  from  lawless  riots,  and  prosperity  results. 
If  we  would  judge  of  the  progress  of  a  nation,  we  shall  find  its  history 
recorded  in  its  laws. 

The  amusements  of  a  people  show  the  intellectual  state  and  condition 
of  the  masses;  where  these  are  brutalized  the  shows  and  popular  assem- 
blages partake  of  that  character.  In  what  respect  do  the  buU-fights  of 
Bpem  differ  from  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Rome  during  her  decline  as 
a  nation  ?  What  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  dark 
ages  % — crusades,  civil  wars,  and  tournaments.  What  caused  Holland, 
from  an  almost  submerged  swamp,  to  take  its  place  among  the  common* 
wealth  of  nations  1 — ^the  indomitable  energy  and  industry  of  its  people.. 

If,  then,  we  regard  the  Qreat  Exhibition  but  as  a  collection  of  coriosi* 
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ties  brought  together  for  the  amusement  of  a  popular  assemblage,  we  must 
regard  it  with  feelings  of  delight,  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  great  differ- 
ence which  the  advance  of  civilization  has  produced  upon  our  national 
character,  in  comparison  with  the  more  sensual  delights  of  former  days. 

To  see  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Exhibition  upon  society  in  the 
-aggregate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  view  man  imder  two  relations; 
in  the  barbarous  or  half-civilized  state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a 
member  of  a  civilized  and  intellectual  community  on  the  other;  for 
without  thus  considering  the  question  we  fear  our  remarks  may  be  mis- 
understood, and  we  have  no  desire  to  involve  it  in  any  doubt,  our  object 
being,  as  before  stated,  to  consider  the  Exhibition  in  its  purely  psycholo- 
gical relations. 

There  is  scarcely  a  native  Indian  of  North  America,  or  wandering 
New  Zealander,  that  does  not  possess  some  peculiarly  simple  article  of 
utility,  requiring  some  degree  of  skill  in  its  formation;  and  no  district 
of  country  in  any  part  of  the  globe  exists,  whidi  does  not  afford  some 
useful  substance  for  the  use  of  man.  By  this  phrase  we  mean,  not  the 
mere  animal  or  vegetable  which  affords  an  extemporaneous  meal  to  the 
wandering  hunter,  but  that  which  might  by  industry  become  an  article 
of  export  to  distant  lands.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  retardation  of 
these  inhabitants  of  thinly-peopled  and  savage  lands  has  been,  the  want 
of  markets  for  their  produce :  by  creating  a  demand  we  increase  the 
supply;  by  this  increase  we  congregate  into  a  conununity  the  hitherto 
wandering  tribes,  collected  together  by  the  common  impulse  of  natural 
assistance,  and  mutual  support;  civilization  and  Christian  principles 
become  the  rule  and  bond  of  union,  and  the  wandering  race,  no  longer 
nomadic  and  preying  upon  each  other,  becomes  united  in  the  bond  of 
mutual  obligation. 

If  we  contrast  wool,  as  a  product  of  our  Australian  colonies,  with  the 
fishery  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  our  point  will  be  at  once  seen  to  be 
tenable;  the  former  finds  a  ready  market  in  this  country,  while  the  other, 
for  want  of  a  demand,  languishes  in  obscurity  among  a  peasantry  far 
behind  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  industrial  resources. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  these  products  of  natural  resources 
and  industrial  skill,  from  localities  and  sources  hitherto  unknown,  will 
be  brought  together  at  the  Exhibition.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
English  character  and  enterprise  is  undoubtedly  colonization.  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  abstract  question  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
destined  to  carry  civilization  into  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  or 
not,  but  we  hazard  the  opinion,  that  the  fruits  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
to  transplant  from  our  native  land  into  remote  regions  the  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  of  our  native  industry,  and  thus  we  shall  open* 
new  resources  to  our  colonists;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  regions 
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bare  hitherto  presented  fields  of  enterprise  to  the  agricalturist  rather 
than  to  the  maniifactnrer,  and  that  they  have  tended  rather  to  the 
depreciation  than  to  the  advancement  of  man's  intellectual  and  scientific 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  show,  that  the  vast  regions  and  thinly-peopled 
districts  of  our  colonial  empire  are  productive  of  the  useful  raw  material^ 
which,  instead  of  wasting  its  luxuriance  in  an  uncultivated  desert,  is 
capable  of  being  formed  into  articles  of  utility,  we  introduce  into  those 
colonies  the  first  germ  of  independent  prosperity, — ^we  collect  together 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  into  a  civilized  community,  and  afford  a 
useful  field  for  the  mechanical  industry  of  those  who,  from  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  lighter,  but  more  dextrous  manual  operations,  would 
take  into  these  distant  lands  the  manufacturing  energy  of  the  mother 
country,  a  mutual  relationship  would  thus  be  established,  which  would 
materially  tend  to  the  improvement  of  both;  our  colonies  would  then  be 
but  mere  transplantations,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
portions  of  our  native  land;  for,  by  this  means,  we  should  establish  com- 
munities, instead  of  sending  out  wandering  emigrants,  who,  from  want 
of  civilized  society,  necessarily  relapse  from  the  high-toned  morality  so 
conspicuous  in  the  country  of  their  forefathers,  into  a  refined  state  of 
barbarism. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  vices  of  society,  and  the  less  refined 
pleasures  of  popular  assemblages,  woidd  accompany  them,  but  these  are 
never  so  potent,  as  when  civilized  man  finds  himself  located  among  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  a  half-civilized  community,  living  apart  from  his 
brethren  in  a  log  hut,  and  without  rational  means  of  enjoyment.  His  daily 
agricultural  operations  produce  monotony,  listlessness,  and  enervation, 
and  instead  of  being  the  intellectual  head,  and  spiritual  pride  of  the 
rude  tribes  surrounding  him,  he  not  unfrequently  refines  upon  their 
barbarism,  and  brings  discredit  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon  the 
profession  of  religion  which  he  disgraces  by  his  vices,  and  the  utter 
n^lect  of  everything  sacred.  Missionary  enteq>rise  is  productive  of 
vast  good.  Until  the  barbarism  of  civilization  intrudes  nomadic  colo- 
nization into  the  vast  regions  of  thinly-peopled  districts,  the  solitudes 
of  the  interior  of  the  colony  teem  with  wandering  flocks,  attended 
each  by  its  solitary  herdsman;  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  exist  there  in  unknown  luxuriance  and  inutility;  its  rivers 
are  not  navigated,  its  mineral  riches  lie  undiscovered,  its  people  wander, 
about  with  the  freedom  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  without 
their  pastoral  simplicity;  visited  by  occasional  trading -vessels,  they  im- 
bibe all  the  vices,  without  the  virtues,  of  a  civilized  community,  and  are 
known  but  little  in  the  parent  state;  but  by  their  export  of  the  boun- 
teous gifts  of  Providence,  in  the  rough  and  unmanufactured  state,  they 
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progress  in  wealth  and  importance,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
maritime  towns,  their  population  is  scattered  through  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  country,  there  is  no  community  of  sentiment,  no  bond  of 
union,  no  manufactories  to  form  the  nuclei  of  civilization  :  each  new 
settler  proceeds  still  further  into  the  land  than  the  one  who  preceded 
him,  anxious  only  to  secure  a  large  and  unsettled  tract  of  country  upon 
which  to  feed  his  sheep  witiiout  hindrance  from  his  neighbours. 

To  the  eye  of  the  psychologist  this  system  presents  many  salient  points 
of  attack.  If  the  g^reat  duty  of  dviliaed  man  is  to  increase  in  knowledge 
and  usefulness,  to  improve  his  mental  faculties,  by  cultivating  the  higher 
attributes  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  to  associate  into  communities 
for  mutual  benefit  and  support,  surely  any  means  which  promises  an 
amendment  will  gain  the  commendation  and  support  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  mental  improvement  and  civilization. 

If  we  were  asked  iHliat  we  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  Exhibition  of  Industry,  we  should  plaoe  in  a 
prominent  point  of  view  the  good  effect  likely  to  result  to  our  colonial 
empire.  The  wealth  of  our  colonies  has  been  hitherto  in  a  great 
degree  undeveloped,  their  more  natural  productions  forming  the 
greatest  amount  of  their  exports.  We  regard  the  Exhibition  as  emi- 
nently calculated  to  develop  their  manufacturing  capabilities.  That  it 
will  lead  to  a  new  class  of  emigrants,  whose  objects  will  be  more  imme- 
diately directed  to  a  higher  description  of  manufactures,  we  confidently 
believe.     We  think  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

We  feel  that  the  effects  of  the  Exhibition  upon  the  barbarous  or  hidf- 
civilized  communities  will  be  to  develop  industry  and  natural  resources; 
in  other  words,  to  open  new  fields  of  profitable  enterprise  and  labour. 
These  will  be  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  the  intellectnal  and 
moral  fiBunilties  of  the  people  generally,  will  introduce  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  and  tend  to  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  human 
mind.  England  will  feel  that  she  was  mainly  instrumental  in  shbwing 
to  the  world,  that  true  happiness  consists  in  peaceful  labour,  producing 
contentment  as  far  as  the  mere  animal  appetites  are  concerned,  but  leav- 
ing still  the  thirst  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture  inseparable  from  a 
life  of  active  energy. 

Intellectual  advancement  is  the  natural  result  of  industry.  Man 
feels,  as  he  progresses  in  the  latter,  an  innate  desire  for  the  advantages 
of  the  former.  It  is  the  part  of  human  nature  constantly  to  progress: 
industry  leads  to  association,  and  emulation  directs  individual  and  na- 
tional progress.  Once  direct  the  energy  of  man  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  given  task,  let  him  clearly  understand  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  effected,  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon  it  his  reasoning  fiEusulties,  and 
however  untutored  he  may  be,  however  unaoeiisUnned  to  this  mental 
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eicerdBe,  be  mil  endeavour  to  perform  tbe  work,  and  take  a  pride  in  its 
fiilfilment.  Thus  pride,  another  attribute  of  human  nature,  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  industrial  operation,  and  converted  from  an  uncivilized 
appetite  into  a  domestic  virtue. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  its  effects  upon  a  state  of  society 
removed  in  a  great  degree  from  the  great  centres  of  civilization,  and  as 
it  were  struggling  between  barbarism  and  civilization,  our  next  point 
will  be  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  Great  Exhibition  upon 
sodety  at  large,  using  this  term,  not  in  an  exclusive  application  to  our 
own  country,  but  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Emalation  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind,  giving 
Tise  in  the  baibarous  state  of  a  nation  to  personal  courage  and  bravery, 
snd  in  the  more  civilized,  to  industry  and  mental  advancement.  Let  us 
not  l>e  misunderstood  by  placing  bravery  and  personal  courage  in  oppo- 
ation  to  industry  and  mental  advancement.  We  wish  merely  to  con- 
trast the  virtues  of  two  distinct  phases  of  society,  the  educated  and  un- 
educated, the  warlike  and  the  peaceful :  by  making  bravery  the  chief 
personal  virtue  the  warlike  nation  progresses  in  its  conquests,  the  higher 
attributes  of  civilization  meet  with  no  reward;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  industrious  people,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  {iEu;ulties  upon  more 
useful  employments,  retain  all  the  courage  of  the  more  warlike,  pursue 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  national  prosperity,  constantly  advance  in 
inteQectnal  and  moral  supremacy,  and  when  roused  to  defend  their 
country  from  foreign  aggression,  dignify  war,  by  brining  to  bear  upon 
its  horrors  the  more  ennobling  characteristics  of  humanity. 

The  Great  Exhibition  is  only  an  attempt  to  inculcate  this  lesson 
—the  industrial  energy  of  the  people  is  the  great  safeguard  of  a 
nation,  its  protector  against  intestine  conmiotions,  its  security  from 
foreign  aggression;  and  our  native  land,  in  thus  collecting  together  the 
products  of  the  world's  industry  in  her  own  metropolis,  will  be  enabled 
to  show,  not  only  the  results  arrived  at,  through  the  medium  of  the 
IMnce  Consort's  intellectual  conception,  but  also  the  fruition  of  many 
ages  of  internal  peace  and  national  prosperity. 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  draw  a  contrast  between  England  in  the 
Tcign  of  Victoria,  and  Home  in  the  Augustan  age,  when  both  nations, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  universal  peace,  were  preparing  to  collect  together 
in  their  capitals  the  surrounding  nations  and  people,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  senses;  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city  brings  into  the 
arena  the  wild  beast  of  a  conquered  territory,  to  fight  with  the  image  of 
its  Creator;  debasing  the  minds  of  the  spectators  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  brutalizing  combat,  and  writing  in  words  of  blood,  that  physical 
force  alone  was  the  passport  to  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
<2iieea  of  a  free  and  unshackled  people  collects  together  the  nations  to 
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display  the  arts  of  dviluation,  the  riches  not  only  of  the  material  worid, 
but  of  man's  cultivated  intellect;  teaching  them  that  the  soul,  the  bright 
and  ennobling  attribute  of  man,  presides  over  and  directs  the  popular 
amusements  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

Contrast  the  Colosseum,  still  great  in  its  ruins,  vast  in  its  magnifi- 
cence as  the  nation  which  raised  it,  with  the  crystal  palace.  Both  are 
fitting  types  of  the  civilization  they  represent.  The  one  rearing  its 
gigantic  arches  amidst  the  groans  of  the  slaves  brought  from  their  native 
wilds  to  grace  the  triumphal  progress  of  their  imperial  conqueror,  and 
then  compelled  to  toil,  that  they  might  rear  the  monument  of  their 
conqueror^s  greatness;  the  other,  like  Solomon's  temple,  the  type  of 
wisdom  and  a  divinely  inspired  civilization.  In  that  cloud-capped 
wilderness  of  human  toil  what  a  contrast,  or  rather  series  of  contrasts, 
will  here  be  presented;  the  riches  of  the  world's  industry  in  their  varied 
relation  to  genius,  energy,  and  skill,  the  productions  of  every  nation, 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  will  be  displayed  beneath  that  glass-dad 
roof. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  the  preparations  for  the 
Exhibition  have  had  a  high  value  in  reference  to  the  mental  progress  of 
our  people;  it  has  brought  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  peer  and  the 
merchant,  the  man  of  genius  and  the  operative  mechanic,  into  a  closer 
bond  of  union:  establishing,  as  it  were,  a  great  mental  republic — a  republic 
unsullied  by  political  animosities,  but  dignified  by  the  common  cause  of 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  which  teaches  men  that  true  loyalty 
is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  Lady  Sovereign  of  a  free, 
united,  and  intelligent  people  will  dispense  the  rewards  of  industry; 
will  preside  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  industrial  republic  of  the  universe. 
Ages  and  generations  of  people  may  pass  away  and  be  forgotten,  our 
very  nation  may  in  its  turn  be  overcome  with  decay,  and,  like  modem 
Greece,  its  inhabitants  may  point  out  the  sites  of  its  former  cities,  but 
the  enduring  traditions  of  1851  will  still  remain,  the  medals  then  distri- 
buted will  perhaps  embellish  the  cabinet  of  the  collector  in  a  nation  now 
unknown,  whose  future  cities  are  but  log  huts — ^whose  inhabitants,  wan- 
dering tribes;  its  palace  of  industry  will  vanish  with  the  occasion  that 
called  it  into  existence,  but  the  effects  will  remain;  the  example  then 
set  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  succeeding  people  and  nations,  and 
redound  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  formation  of  local  committees,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad,  has  given  an  individual  spirit  to  the  collective  exertions, — has 
developed  more  strongly  the  industrial  energies  of  the  working  classes, 
and  has,  moreover,  thrown  into  the  work  a  co-operation  which  would 

ve  been  sought  in  vain  without  such  a  system;,  and,  as  springing  from 
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tlus  oo-operationy  the  formation  of  clubs  and  associations,  Laving  for 
their  principal  objects  the  cheap  transit  of  the  community  and  their 
support  while  in  London,  are  speciallj  interesting  as  indicating  the 
mental  progpress  of  the  people.r 

In  conduaiony  we  may  obsenre  that,  tbie  ''Crystal  Palace"  is  an  out^ 
standing  sign  of  the  mind  of  the  age.  It  could  not  have  taken  place 
half  a  generation  back.  It  was  impossible  three  hundred  years  ago.  It 
oould  not  have  been  dreamt  of  by  the  fondest  enthusiasts,  nor  imagined 
by  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Gk>ths  were  creatures  of  flesh 
and  Uood,  without  ideas;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Antoninus  Pius 
could  haye  formed  no  notion  of  it,  nor  have  executed  their  notion,  had 
they  formed  it.  Pliny  was  a  naturalist,  and  Seneca  a  moral  philosopher; 
but  neither  moral  philosophy  nor  natural  science  had  reached  so  far  as 
this.  Trajan  might  build  a  column  at  Rome,  or  throw  a  bridge  across 
the  Danube, — Hadrian  might  plan,  build,  and  furnish  a  villa  for  his  own 
particular  use  and  gratification; — but  to  collect  the  industry  of  all 
nations  within  the  capacious  area  of  a  single  vestibule,  was  a  feat  beyond 
their  power. 

Even  the  design  of  the  edifice  is  indicative  of  the  national  mind. 
Beneath  its  shadow,  or  rather  within  its  lantern-skylight,  will  be  brought 
together  persons  from  every  quarter  of  the  world;  and  specimens  of 
every  work  of  art  firom  every  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  will  be 
exhibited,  in  order  that  they  may  be  surveyed  and  examined  at  leisure 
by  the  eye  of  every  native  by  whom  they  have  been  severally  contri- 
buted. The  ultimate  result  must  be  as  extensive  as  the  design.  It  is 
an  event  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  difference  between  man  and 
man  consists,  not  in  the  difference  of  costume,  language,  clime,  and 
nation,  but  in  the  different  advances  effected  by  each  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  commerce,  and  the  mutual,  the  invaluable  bonds  of  good- 
will and  peace. 

To  every  epoch  there  is  annexeda  particular  character,  tone,  or  temper 
of  mind,  usually  denominated  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  used  for  the 
time  being,  as  the  standard  by  which  everything  else  is  to  be  judged  of 
in  the  locality,  nation,  or  empire  where  it  reigns.  In  the  post-diluvian 
period,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  that  of  national  aggrandizement  and 
earthly  glory  {jmmdus  et  hrevia  gloria  ^tis),  against  which  stood  out  in 
contrast,  the  simple,  rural,  individual  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  Once  was 
offered  to  one,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  glory,  on  the 
revolting  condition  of  fjalling  down  and  worshipping  their  detestable  lord 
and  master;  but  stupendous  were  the  moral  results.  Borne  was  at  its 
zenith  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  was,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
rebutted  by  the  spiiit  of  forbearance.  In  that  critical  moment,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  apart  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  destiny 
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of  man  was  chai^^Qd  for  ever.  Two  powers  were  geneEated  ia  eonflict 
ihttfe  arose  and  overthrew  the  pagan  worijd — ^the  one  esaeiged  from  ibe 
oafeaoombe  beneath  Ae  famdationa  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  other 
Toahed  down  and  stormed  the  £Edr  plains  of  the  soath^  from  the  cim* 
merian  darknees  of  Hie  north.  The  ^irit  of  the  age  became  mixed,  and 
ptoduoed  the  spiidt  of  thecdogy^  the  q>irit  of  rsformatioa^  the  spnt  of 
literature^  and  the  epirit  o£  war*  The  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  that 
of  seienee,  ezacty  inquisitiye^  and  severe;  and  shoold  it  give  rise  to  the 
Bfkit  of  peaee  among  Hbnt.  nations  of  the  earthy  and  they  should  agree  tQ 
meit  their  cannon  into  ploughaharesy  and  turn  their  swords  into  mkles^ 
it  would  be  a  marvel^  not  beyond  the  words  of  prophecy,  indeed,  but 
ai^Mvently  not  as  yet  wtfhin  the  range  of  possihililT;  But  the  spirit  of 
povwty  most  precede  thai  of  peace,  for  the  thirst  of  gold  ia  the  cause  of 
war,  and  eovetousness  lies  at  the  root  of  every  contest  If  ever  tho 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  g^ory,  shall  adopt  the  precepts  and 
counsels  of  the  Qoqpel  aa  the  basis  of  their  govemment,  then  would  the 
spirit  of  the  age  beoome  the  spirit  of  eternity — a  vision  whidx  the  tea 
palpable  imperfections  of  our  nature  forbid  us  from  contemplating. 


Art.  II.— WOMAIT  IN  HER  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BELATIONS. 

The  relations  of  woman  are  twofold ;  material  and  spiritual— corporeal 
and  moral  By  her  corporeal  nature  she  is  the  t3rpe  and  model  of  Beautt; 
by  her  spiritual,  of  Obacs;  by  her  moral,  of  Lovs.  A  perfect  womair 
is  indeed  the  most  exalted  of  terrestrial  creatures — physically,  mentally^ 
morally.  The  most  profound  philosophy,  and  the  most  universal  in- 
stincts of  the  popular  mind  concur  in  this  doctrine,  each  in  tiieir  own 
way.  The  sage,  the  poet,  the  painter,  see  in  woman  the  type  of  excel- 
lence; the  mirror  of  the  divinest  attributes  of  tiie  Deity;  the  model  of 
the  good  and  the  beantiful — ^tfae  ro  tZ  xal  koXwc  Hence  it  is  that 
she  has  always  inspired  genius.  Milton  gloriously  writ  how  man*a 
'^  fiur  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared  absolute  rtde;*'  but  of  woman, 
that  "  grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  eye ;  in  every  gesture' 
dignity  and  love."  The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  included  not  merely 
power  and  wisdom,  but  love  in  their  idea  of  God;  the  latter  being  the* 
highest  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  typified  by  woman  as  creating  love. 
It  is  from  an  obscure  instinctive  perception  of  the  same  idea  that 
maternal  love  is  typified  by  the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  Europe,  under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  the 
nnselfish,  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  maternal  instinct,  waking  up  in  them 
a  sense  of  the  sweetest,  highest  attribute  of  the  divine  mind,  and  com- 
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nmgliB^  altfaMi^  imptrfeotif ^  mOi  the  fbndamcBtal   doctriae  of 
CbrifltaNuij,  the  lore  of  Qod  to  man. 

If  we  look  at  the  poaitioii  wUch  woman  holds  in  creation,  and  the 
esdi  which  she  has  t»  fiikfil  to  complete  the  designs  of  ^e  Creator,  we 
Mi  at  onee  that  lore  neoessarily  o(»stitntes  the  moving  spring  of  a  large 
portion  itf  her  aetioBS,  and  assimilates  itself  with  almost  every  motive. 
Upon  her  dswotwa  the  great  datj  of  perpetoating  the  human  race;  and 
in  fblfilment  of  this  duty  her  feelings  oscillate  hetween  man  and  the  off> 
qfving  she  bears.  Her  "desire  is  to  her  husband  /'  but  in  common  with 
ef«y  female  animal,  her  feelings  are  concentrated  upon  her  tender  off- 
inning;  and  thus  it  happens  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  period  in 
which  the  reproductive  functioDfi  are  in  activity,  love  of  one  kind  or  the 
other  is  the  mllngpasnon,  and  so  her  whole  nature  is  imbued  with  love. 

But  as  the  physical  and  terrestrial  only  shadow  forth  the  spiritual,  so 
these  corporeal  affections  in  the  sex  are  but  the  types  of  that  higher 
and  more  fervent  emotion,  which  fills  the  whole  soul  of  woman  when 
devoted  to  religion;  and  whsdl,  indeed,  in  virtue  of  that  inscrutable 
chain  that  links  every  quality  of  our  nature  with  each  other,  is  closely 
dq>endent  on,  or  at  least  intimately  connected  with  the  grosser,  and  cor-» 
poreal  passion.  Often,  nay,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  they 
aie  all  commingled;  the  earthly  feeling  once  excited  never  ceases  to 
tint  the  heavenly;  even  in  the  cell  and  the  cloister  the  daily  routine* 
prayer  for  grace,  and  pardon,  and  help,  is  not  inspired  by  a  contracted 
sdfishness,  nn^  the  reproductive  organs  have  long  ceased  to  influence 
the  organism,  and  the  corporeal  feelings  thence  resulting  no  longer  tinge 
the  thoughts  and  actions. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  graces  of  womanhood.  In  the  cor* 
poreal  we  distinguish  between  the  beautifid  and  the  piectdng ;  but  in  both 
respects  it  is  during  the  period  of  activity  of  the  reproductive  organs  ^ 
peculiar  to  her  physicalconstruction,  that  the  frame  of  woman  is  most  pleas- 
ing and  most  beantifuL  The  excitation  by  woman  of  the  mere  instinct  of 
love — the  sexual  passion — ^renders  her  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  man ;  and 
this  occurs,  if  some  or  all  of  the  sexual  characteristics  be  duly  developed 
in  her;  but  it  is  her  perfect  form  and  movement  which  exdtes  his  admvra^ 
tion^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mere  instinctive  feeling.  The  Apollo  Bclvi- 
dere  may  ^  declare  absolute  rule  :**  the  Venus  de  Medicis  sets  forth  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  woman  in  eveiy  contour.  The  comparison  which 
has  been  instituted  byphilosophic  sculptors  and  painters, between  the  two 
bmons  models  of  human  beauty,  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  psy-^ 
chology  of  the  sexes.  It  is  in  that  portion  of  the  body  in  immediate  con<> 
nexion  with  those  parts  peculiar  to  her  organization,  that  the  greatest 
beauty  of  form  is  found  in  woman,  as  though  they  were  the  fans  et  ori^o 
of  corporeal  as  well  as  mental  loveliness.    "  The  width  of  the  pelvis  in 
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woman  causes  the  obliquitj  of  the  thigh-bones ;  the  tlugh  therefore 
slopes  much  more  inwards  in  woman  than  in  man ;  the  knee-joint  is 
prominent  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  the  graceful  line  limiting 
the  thigh  externally,  which  is  strongly  hollowed  out  on  a  level  with  the 
hip-joint,  becomes  afterwards  elevated  and  rounded  on  the  out€r  side  of 
the  leg.  This  inclination  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  leg  on 
the  thigh,  which  would  constitute  an  imperfection  in  man,  and  a  subject 
of  mockery,  gives  to  woman  a  peculiar  charm.  Nature  ever  lavishes  her 
favours  on  woman  in  respect  of  forms;  in  her  the  outlines  are  always 
undulating  and  full  of  grace  and  suppleness;  no  stifihess,  sharp,  angular 
projecting  masses,  lines  straight  and  meagre;  the  thigh,  strong  and 
powerful  at  its  base,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  gradually  becomes  more  slender  as  it  approaches  the  delicately* 
formed  knee ;  to  this  succeeds  the  swelling  of  the  calf,  and  the  line  of 
the  tibia.  The  lower  part  of  the  limb  has  a  grace  and  beauty,  too  well 
known  to  require  any  eulogy  on  my  part;  add  to  these  the  malleoli  or 
ankle  projection  of  a  child,  a  small  foot,  most  tastefully  arched,  a  venous 
network,  increasing  by  contrast  the  marvellous  whiteness  of  the  skin, 
and  you  will  have  traced  the  enchanting  tout  ensemble  of  the  limbs  in 
woman."*  The  same  writer  in  describing  the  pelvis  itself  including  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  torso,  thus  again  supports  the  idea  we  have  ad- 
vanced. "  The  breadth  of  the  pelvis  is  remarkable  in  woman,  nevertheless 
its  transverse  diameter  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the  shoulders,  which 
it  sometimes  equals ;  the  haunches  project  outwards,  but  are  harmo- 
niously rounded.  The  contours  of  the  back  are  of  the  most  admirable 
purity ;  the  region  of  the  kidneys  is  elongated,  the  scapulae  scarcely 
visible ;  the  loins  grandly  curved  forwards,  the  haunches  prominent  and 
rounded;  in  short,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  torso  in  woman  is  im^ 
questionably  the  c/i^  cTeeuvre  of  nature."  t 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  glorious  development  of 
the  Divine  Idea  in  the  encasing  of  the  procreative  organs  and  centre  of 
procreative  activity  be  not  equalled  by  the  bust  on  which  the  organs  for 
nutrition  of  the  tender  offspring  are  developed^  It  is  to  her  bosom  that 
woman  instinctively  clasps  all  that  she  rightly  loves — ^her  bosom,  remark- 
able for  the  unsurpassable  beauty  of  its  voluptuous  contours  and  grace* 
ful  inflexions,  the  white  transparent  sur&ce  of  which  is  set  off  with  an 
azure  network,  or  tinged  with  the  warm  glow  of  the  emotions  and  pas* 
fdons  that  mak9  it  heave  in  graceful  undulations.  The  pelvis  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  instinct — ^thebust  expresses  the  sentiment  of  love; 
within  the  recesses  of  the  one  the  embryo  man  is  conceived  and  nou- 

*  Librarj  of  Illiistnted  Standard  Scientific  Works,  toL  tU.  p.  109w^(Fan  an4 
Knox's  Anatomy  of  the  external  Forms  of  Man.) 
^  Ibid.  p.  158. 
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riahed;  upon  the  other,  whether  hahe  or  adult,  he  is  hushed  to  slumher 
or  soothed  in  suffering. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  rarel j,  if  ever,  is  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  the  Diyine  mind  attained;  here  or  there  some  imperfection  mars 
the  grand  design;  the  mind  of  woman,  or  the  body,  or  both  suffer 
deformity.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect, physicallj,  are  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  mentally;  and  that, 
when  the  two  excellencies  fail  to  be  combined  in  the  same  person,  the 
fiulure  arises  from  some  morbid  reaction  of  the  corporeal  organs  on  the 
nervous  system,  or  from  some  bias  in  the  formative  effort  of  the  whole. 
It  is  in  this  respect,  indeed, — the  psychological  imperfections  in  their 
relation  to  corporeal  disorder  and  defect — that  woman  presents  the  most 
interesting  problems  for  inquiry  and  solution;  and  it  is  only  by  a  wide 
and  comprehensively  philosophies  Unquiry  in  the  two  directions  indi- 
cated, that  anything  like  a  sat«lactoiy  comprehension  of  the  problems 
can  be  acquired,  or  the  problems  themselves  adequately  solved. 

The  outline  of  Dr.  Laycock*s  plan  of  inquiry  has  evidently  been 
sketched  with  reference  to  these  important  guide-marks.  Man  is  not 
-an  isolated  being  in  creation.  He  forms,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  grand 
design  of  the  Creator  of  such  great  importance— he  is  so  manifestly 
made  in  the  Divine  likeness — he  is  so  clearly  at  the  climax  of  a  gradual 
ascending  scale  of  terrestrial  life— that  to  separate  him  from  that  mighty 
system  of  living,  feeling,  active  organisms,  in  any  inquiry,  whether  physio« 
logical  or  psychological,  is  to  depreciate  rather  than  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  his  nature.  Being  ''made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  greater  and  greater  perfection  mani- 
fested in  the  ascending  series  of  animals  is  but  the  Divine  plan  to  perfect 
human  development;  and  that  it  originates  in  the  Will  of  the  Creator 
that  man  should  be  the  most  perfect  of  all;  Nor,  looking  at  the  unity 
of  created  life,  is  it  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  common  germ  out  of 
which  the  whole  circle  of  animated  beings  is  developed — including  man 
—was  originally  made  to  contain,  poterUiaUy,  all  the  excellencies  and  per- 
fections of  man's  nature ;  just  as  the  embryo  human  germ — ^while  passing 
through  transitory  phases  of  lower  permanent  animal  life — stUI  contains 
within  it,  potentially,  every  line  and  curve,  and  colour,  which  constitutes 
in  their  totality  the  perfect  adult  man.  But  if  the  human  system  thus 
contains  within  it,  as  in  a  microcosm,  all  the  powers,  properties,  and 
faculties  of  the  lower  animals  of  the  scale,  it  contains  them,  potentially, 
in  a  retrograde  as  well  as  a  progressive  sense.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
are  justified  by  the  strict  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
development  in  looking  for  morbid  states  of  the  body  and  mind  in  man 
jn  the  permanent  states  of  lower  animals;  and  we  shall  find,  that  bj 
applying  this  principle  of  inquiry  which  Dr.  Laycock  has  adopted  to  the 
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^psydiology  oi  woman,  we  am  ezplain  much,  that  ia  eooentric  and  steii- 
ling  in  her  nature. 

The  anatomy  and  phymology  of  woman,  in  outline  at  least,  mnst  iSien 
liavse  our  first  attention.  In  the  embryo — ^to  bpgin  with  the  beginning 
*— there  is  no  difference  of  sex  appaient,  at  least  in  the  first  weeks  of  life; 
It  is  only  after  the  eady  stages  of  development  have  been  gone  throng 
that  a  differenee  of  sex  can  be  traced  Immediately  after  birth  the  general 
•eharacteiB  of  the  sexes  are  so  similar  that  it  is  only  by  wei^  and 
measure,  or  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  eye,  that  it  is  possible  to 
name  from  these  the  sex  of  the  infant  As  age  advances,  the  general 
^characters  become  more  obvious,  and  by  the  seventh  year  the  boy  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  girL  He  is  Ixdd,  combative,  mason- 
.larly  ac^ve ;  she  is  retiring^  timid,  yielding.  By  the  fonrteentii  year,  the 
.special  evolution  of  the  reproductive  years  has  made  a  ^xmsiderable  ad- 
mmce,  and  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  adult  human  male  and 
female  are  developed.  In  man  the  beard  appears,  the  hnynx  enlarges, 
the  voice  deepens,  the  thorax  expands,  and  is  more  or  less  hirante  on  the 
snrfiice.  The  mind  matures,  the  intellectual  powers  show  a  different  kind 
<of  activity,  and  the  feeling  of  attraction  for  the  opposite  sex  is  more  or 
leas-manifested.  In  woman  also  the  voice  changes,  but  it  becomes  ratiier 
:meUower  than  deeper  in  tone;  more  pathetic  and  more  touching  in  ite 
expression.  The  hair  grows  more  luxuriantly,  the  surfiMseof  thebodyis 
jnonded  from  the  deposit  of  fat  beneath  the  akm^  the  skin  itself  is  dearer 
.«olter,  and  smoothec,  and  the  mammiB  (which  are  cutaneous  glaada) 
enlarge.  There  is  also  increased  development  of  the  thorax,  but  leas 
than  in  man;  the  pelvis  being  more  developed  in  woman.  The  mind 
undeigoes  a  corresponding  change;  the  perceptive  Iftculties  beings 
Jiowever,  more  developed  than  the  inteUectoaL  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
'tiat  woman  enjoys  that  greater  insight  into  character,  and  that  almost 
instinctive  perception  of  motives,  which  she  possesses,  and  whidi  is 
often  concealed  under  an  appearance  of  charming  artlessness  and  modesty. 
Cbbanis,  in  his  "Happartt  du  Fhyaique  et  du  Moral  de  VHamma^ 
d^gantly  describes  this  instinctive  acuteness  of  the  pereeptiive  faculties : 
''Elle  doit  se  r^server  oussi  cette  partie  de  la  philosophie  morale,  <pii 
parte  directement  sur  robservation  du  coeur  humain  et  de  la  soci£t6. 
Oar  vainement  Tart  du  monde  oouvre-t-il  et  les  individus,  et  leura 
yssions,  de  son  voile  unifonne:  U  sagacity  de  la  femme  y  d6m^le 
fMilement  chaque  trait  et  chaque  nuance.  L'int6r£t  continuel  d*observer 
les  hommes  et  ses  rivales,  donne  h  cette  esp^  d'instinct  one  prompti- 
tude et  une  suret6  qne  le  jugement  du  plus  sage  philosophe  ne  saunit 
jamais  aoqn&rir.  S'il  est  permis  de  parier  ainsi,  son  ceil  eatendtous  las 
faroles,  son  oreille  voit  toua  les  movemens ;  et,  par  2e  a»dl>le  de  TaBt^ 
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cfle  nut  presque  toajoms  lure  digpuMtre  oelite  co&ti&uelle  obiervatioE 
sons  FiqpiMffeiiee  de  r^tonrdene  oa  d'une  tunide  embams.*'* 

There  are  odier  cbanetoristicB  whkh  we  shAll  pmeentlj  notice^  bat  t^ 

mint  us  in  onsxpnbaoiSDg  the  psychological  rdstiaoa  of  woman,  we 

will  liere  obaenre  that,  although  there  is  deubtleBB  a  general  difference 

in  the  oonstitiiticMi  of  the  two  sexes,  many  of  the  moie  speeied  chaiacteiy 

irticB  ai«  either  dependent  upon  the  inflnenoe  of  the  r^productiye  oi^gan^ 

or  eve  general  characteristics  rendered  more  marked  or  exaggerated  bf 

iSbB  same  inflnenoe.     Tbe  devek^ment  of  these  organs  in  man  and  ani- 

mak  generally  coiresponds  rety  closely  to  the  flowering  of  plants;  and 

smomoiis  Inteeesting  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the  adult  life  of 

flowering  plants  and  the  adult  life  of  man.     The  flower  is  simpbf  a 

terminal  bud,  including  the  organs  of  reprodnotion  by  seed,  which  aie 

properly  the  atismens  and  pistillum.    The  essential  part  of  the  former 

is  the  anther,  cocresponding  to  the  testes  and  secreting  the  pollen  or 

fecnndafcing  matter;  the  essential  parts  of  the  pistillum  are  the  stigm% 

cnllfcting  the  feoundatLog  partides,  and  tbe  orarinm  to  which  they  are 

conveyed.    This  latter  corresponds  to  the  oTaria  of  the  human  speciea. 

The  comparison  which  has  been  instituted  by  poets,  between  the  acoes- 

non  of  the  age  of  puberty  and  the  flowering  of  plants,  is  as  philoso> 

pbical  as  it  IB  gracefiiL     The  Uoommg  maiden,  glorious  in  the  hjuBMm 

jwsenim  pwrpwreum,  is  well  compared  to  those  brilliant  flowers,  the  repro* 

dnctcve  organs  of  wiiidi,  when  fully  developed,  are  surrounded  with  the 

Aost  goxgeous  tissues— for  what  reason  we  know  not    Many  aninmla 

are  equally  adorned  with  ornaments,  the  development  of  which  is  con* 

tangent  on  the  development  of  the  reproductive  organs.    Bipe  woman> 

hood  has  a  lustre  peculiar  to  itseli^  but  inferior  to  none.    The  influence 

of  these  essential  otgans  of  repreduction  on  the  corporeal  and  mental 

diaracteristics  of  the  two  sexes  have  been  traced  by  Dr.  Laycock 

linoughout  various  cUsses  of  animals,  and  their  bearing  in  man  and  hie 

nature  (including  woman)  fully  illustrated.    Thus  the  colour,  comp^ 

aition,  and  form,  of  the  numerous  cutaneous  appendages  of  animals  are 

often  exclusively  connected  with  these  fundamental  functions  of  the 

i^rodnctive  organs;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  appearance 

of  these  appendages  to  the  Oj^osite  seix,  exercises  an  important  influence 

apon  the  sexual  instinct     Usually,  the  male  is  more  brilliant  and  more 

beaatiiul  tiian  the  female;  and  this  is  particularly  striking  in  butterflies 

and  birds,  in  which  (as  in  many  flowers)  the  Divine  Idea  has  lavishly 

displayed  every  possible  combination  of  the  beautiful  in  colour  and 

fiarm.     Thua  in  the  genus  P<9^^oma^  the  wings  of  the  male  butterfly 

an  of  a  deep  blue  glossed  with  violet,  while  those  of  the  female  are  i£ 

*  Op.  dt.,  Tol.  i.  p.  818. 
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an  unpretending  dark  brown  fringed  with  grey.  The  butterflies  of  the 
avea,  namely  birds  of  paradise,  manifest  the  operation  of  the  same  gene* 
Tal  law ;  and  not  only  has  the  male  bird  the  most  gorgeous  combina- 
tion of  colours  imaginable,  while  the  female  is  clothed  in  humble  russet, 
but  his  tail  and  neck  feathers  are  arrayed  in  the  most  graceful  groupings, 
with  a  perfection  of  art  which  the  most  Allfvlplumassier  in  vain  attempts 
•to  imitate.  La  man,  and  the  higher  vertebrata,  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
hair  on  the  neck,  face,  and  thorax,  constitutes  the  most  striking  cutane* 
ous  appendage  of  this  kind.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  these  sexual 
appendages  in  the  male  shall  attract  the  female  to  him;  they  are  sup- 
plied to  the  male  for  this  express  purpose,  indeed  the  cocks  of  various 
<gallinaoeous  birds  strut  about  like  veritable  beaus  when  wooing,  and 
display  thdr  figure  and  their  feathered  ornaments,  to  their  '^  intended,^ 
in  the  most  gallant  and  graceful  manner ;  each  threatening  his  rivalB 
like  a  brave  warrior,  and  displajring  his  energy  and  his  readiness  to  do 
battle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female,  by  the  same  law  of  adap- 
tation, is  so  constituted,  that  she  is  pleased  by  the  display;  her  sexual 
instinct  is  roused,  and  she  3rields  to  the  attraction.  With  a  wisdom 
and  a  foresight  most  admirable  to  contemplate,  it  is  so  arranged  that  if 
by  disease,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  in 
the  male  be  rendered  imperfect,  and  be  therefore  unfit  for  their  office, 
ihese  attractive  appendages  are  not  developed,  or  if  developed  already, 
'drop  off.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  effeminate  man  is  no  favourite 
•with  woman.  Woman,  in  virtue  of  that  mysterious  chain  which  binds 
creation  together  in  one  common  bond  of  vitality,  is  not  exempt  from 
^his  influence  of  colour  and  form.  Often,  indeed,  it  is  not  recognised, 
or  if  recognised,  its  true  nature  and  bearings  are  not  understood; 
but  many  a  scene  of  domestic  anguish  might  have  been  averted, 
and  many  an  irrevocable  sacrifice  prevented — the  sacrifice  of  home, 
reputation,  friends,  conscience — ^to  the  gratification  of  an  irresistible 
passion,  if  this  secret  influence  of  external  form  and  colour  on  the 
mere  instinct  had  been  met  and  counterbalanced.  The  soldier  is 
par  exodlenee  the  most  attractive  to  the  sex;  his  warlike  profession, 
his  manly  moustache,  the  scarlet  and  gold,  the  nodding  plume,  the 
burnished  helm  of  his  uniform,  his  glittering  arms,  and  the  tout* 
ensemble  of  his  accoutrements,  often,  where  there  is  a  special  suscepti- 
bility to  the  sexual  influence  of  form  and  colour,  awake  strange  mys- 
terious emotions  in  the  young  female  just  bursting  into  womanhood, 
•that  quickly  shape  themselves  into  a  longing  desire,  the  object  of  which 
she  scarcely  comprehends.  Different  in  its  origin,  but  analogous  in  its 
nature,  is  the  preference  so  often  given  by  the  more  susceptible  portion 
of  the  sex  to  the  manly  sensualist.  The  vigorous  bold  front,  the  ample 
heard  and  luxuriant  hair,  the  broad  chest,  the  firm  port,  and  an  eye  flashing 
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•  pMsion  and  admiration,  too  often  carry  away  an  amorous  female;  and 
she  yields  to  the  tempter,  against  her  better  judgment,  in  spite  of  the- 
eamest  entreaties  of  her  friends,  and  to  the  utter  rupture  of  the  dearest 
ties — not  even  excepting  the  maternal.  This  enchaTUment — ^which  it 
litetally  is — ^this  infatuation,  is  often  due  to  the  unrecognised  reaction 
of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  tempter  upon  the  mind  of  his  victim, 
untrained  to  self-control,  predisposed  to  the  allurement  by  an  excess  of 
reproductive  energy,  and  irresistibly  impelled  forward  to  the  gratification 
of  the  obscure,  deep-felt  longings  he  excites  by  an  over-stimulated 
nenrous  system. 

There  are  some  sexual  allurements  peculiar  however  to  man,  which 
require  notice  imder  this  head,  that  do  not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon 
sexual  characteristics  as  such,  and  yet  are  singularly  potent.  It  is  a 
common  observation  that  peculiarities  of  form  and  complexion  (but  par- 
ticularly of  complexion)  have  a  special  charm  for  the  opposite  sex. 
Thus,  the  dark-eyed,  dark-complexioned  woman  prefers  the  man  of  a 
fair-hured  race ;  while  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  man  prefers  the  brunette. 
That  this  preference  arises  out  of  an  instinctive  desire  implanted  in  man's 
nature  by  the  Creator,  is  manifest;  for  it  corresponds  in  every  particular 
with  his  other  instinctive  desires,  and  when  analysed,  may  be  clearly 
classed  amongst  the  sexual  stimuli.  When  it  has  wholly  seized  and 
occupied  the  mind,  it  excites  the  most  intense  emotion,  and  is  more 
frequently,  we  believe,  than  any  other  sexual  stimulus,  the  cause  of 
'Move  at  first  sight.**  That  it  is  physical  is,  we  think,  obvious,  from  the- 
drcumstance  that  marriages  resulting  in  a  mere  instinctive  prepossession 
of  thb  kind  are  not  unfrequently  ill-assorted,  morally  and  socially,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wide  difference  in  the  tempers,  taste,  and  even  innate 
prepossessioDs  of  the  parties.  If  we  might  venture  a  surmise  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Creator  in  implanting  this  instinct  in  man*s  nature,  in 
ecmnexion  with  the  propagation  of  the  species,  we  should  pronounce  it 
to  be  the  crossing  and  improvement  of  races ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
crosses  in  blood,  as  Creoles,  for  example,  present  the  most  perfect  types 
of  physical  beauty.  The  prince  of  amatory  poets  has  not  let  the 
circumstance  escape  his  notice,  and  has  connected  it  with  the  theory  of 
predestined  matches : — 

*'  Oh  I  then  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart, — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  csnght 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought. 

As  if  the  Tery  lips  and  eyes, 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  he  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then  !*' 

Lalla  Bookh^Tlie  Light  of  the  Harem. 

This  sympathy,  this  special  attraction  between  individuals  of  tho 
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two  Bezes,  has  giTen  rise  to  Tarioas  phOosophicsl  sod  p<^iilar  iB^eeoii^ 
tions.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  &te  in  maniages,  or 
tiiat  marriages  are  made  in  heayen.  M.  F.  Tuppet  lefisn  obscnrely 
to  this  idea  in  his  proverbial  philosophy. 

"  If  thon  art  to  h«re  a  wife  of  thy  youth,  she  is  now  living  on  earth ; 
Therefore  think  of  her  and  pray  for  her  weal;  yea,  tbongli  dioa  hast  not 
known  bar." 

The  ancients  had  a  notion  that  man  was  originally  androgynous,  a 
being  compounded,  like  a  flower,  of  the  two  sexes  in  one ;  that  subse- 
quently a  division  took  place,  and  as  only  half  an  individual  comes  into 
the  world  at  each  birth,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  the  two  halves 
so  separated  seek  to  be  united  agun  to  each  other,  in  virtue  of  an 
imperious  sympathy;  and  that  inconstancy  in  love  and  marriage 
resulted  from  the  difficulty  which  the  two  halves  experienced  in 
finding  each  other.  A  witty  French  writer,  referring  to  this  secret 
sympathy,  sarcastically  observes,  ''Une  femme  nous  parut-elle  idmable? 
IN^ous  la  prenons  pour  oette  moitiS  [avec  laquelle  nous  n^eussions  fiut 
qu*un  tout;  le  cceui  dit:  la  voil^  c^est  elle;  maia  k  Tdpreuve,  h61a8! 
trop  souvent  ce  ne  Test  point!" 

Such  a  theory  may  have  probably  originated  in  the  biblical  account 
of  the  creation  of  woman,  for  we  find  Milton  broaches  the  identical 
idea  in  his  noble  epic.  Eve  relates  how  Adam  claimed  her  as  his 
other  hal£ 

" '  Part  of  my  aeml,  I  seek  tbee,  and  tbet  daiB, 
My  other  half.'— With  that  thy  gcnOe  hand 
Seized  mine.** — Paradi$e  Lost 

The  sense  of  smell  participates  in  exciting  the  vital  actioiis  coBneeted 
with  the  reproductive  process  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  QsnaUy 
supposed.  Sexual  odoors  seem,  however,  to  be  moie  frequently  excitanta 
of  the  passion  in  males,  than  in  the  iGemales.  The  virgin  female  of  cer- 
tain moths  and  butterflies  is  used  by  aurelians  for  the  purpose  of  eaptor- 
ing  the  male  insect;  if  the  female  be  in  a  room,  the  window  of  which  is 
left  open,  the  male  will  fly  in  at  the  window,  go  directly  to  her,  and  io 
lose  all  sense  of  fear  when  they  approach  her  that  they  may  be  readily 
taken  by  the  hand.  Dr.  Layeo<^  enumerates  a  variety  of  animals,  both 
male  and  female,  which  have  sexual  odours;  the  most  common  odour 
is  musk  or  some  of  its  modifications.  The  influence  of  sexual  odours 
is  irresistible  in  various  animals.  The  description  of  its  operation  on 
the  horse  is  beautifully  described  by  Virgil: — 

"  Nonne  tidea,  nt  tota  tremor  pertentet  eqnonim 
Corpo^^  ai  tantiim  notaa  odor  attnlit  aniaa  ?* 
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fF^rembling  witk  amorom  rage  bb  they  sniff  tiie  wdU-known  Bcent,  they 
.rtaiid  a  momeiit,  tben  braak  away  in  keadlong  fory. 

**  Ao  neqoa  eos  jam  frsna  Tinkm,  neque  Terben  swa 
Nod  Boopali,  rupesque  cevbb,  atqae  objecta  retardant 
fluBiBa,  MRSBftM  uada  torqoeiitia  BMmtes*** 

The  nse  of  scents,  especially  those  allied  to  the  musky,  is  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  woman,  and  in  some  constitutions  cannot  be  indulged  without 
some  danger  to  the  morals,  by  the  excitement  of  the  oyaria  which  resulta. 
And  although  less  potent  as  aphrodisiacs  in  their  action  on  the  sexual 
system  of  woman  than  of  man,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  they  cannot 
be  used  to  excess  with  impunity  by  most  It  would  appear  as  if  their 
fnecUcmal  virtue,  in  various  forms  of  female  diseases,  were  owing  to  this 
Influenoe  on  the  ovaria^  especially  in  the  spasmodic  dass^  usually  acknow- 
ledged  to  result  from  continence  in  strong  sexual  women. 

Musical  sounds  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  instinct  of  propagation, 
and  their  production  seems  to  accompany  it  and  stimulate  it  in  nunhs- 
rous  classes  of  animals.  In  male  mammals  the  voice  is  always  deeper  in 
tone  and  more  sonorous  than  in  the  female.  The  male  of  singing-birds 
is  alone  musical;  the  female,  as  is  well-known,  is  silent.  During  the 
moult>  or  when  the  instinct  is  dormant,  the  musical  voice  is  dormant. 
The  cuckoo,  for  example,  ceases  to  sing  musically  when  his  parental 
<cares  are  over. 

**  From  a  fiddle  out  ai  toae, 
Ab  the  CBokoo  is  in  June." — Ben  Jon»tm» 

ICQton  also  refers  to  what  is,  donbtless,  the  great  end  of  the  musical 
performances  of  the  male  bird — ^the  solace  of  his  mote : 

"  For  beast  and  bird, 

They  to  their  grassy  conch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  ^raksAil  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung." 

The  voice  in  the  human  species  has  a  redprocal  influence.  Nothing 
ahodu  the  amorous  sentiments  and  dissipates  them  so  much  in  man  as 
a  coane,  harsh  voice  in  woman.  The  illusion  created  by  the  charms  of 
the  person  is  strangely  broken,  if  on  hearing  her  voice  it  be  not  in 
harmony  with  her  other  attractions.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  so 
touohing  and  captivating  in  woman  as  a  tender,  loving  tone  of  v<Hoe;  and 
it  is  certain  that  amoroos  feelings  modify  it  much.  A  young  lady, 
remarkable  for  her  musical  and  poetical  talents— especially  for  tender 
lyrics — naively  remarked  to  a  friend,  when  complimented  upon  her 
flinging,  "  I  never  sing  half  so  well  as  when  Tve  had  a  lov^-fit** 

A  French  editor  of  Lavater's  works — no  unskilled  or  superficial 
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obfierver-— makes  an  interesting  remark  on  this  point :  *'  On  obsenre 
dans  quelques  autres  voix  de  femme  un  timbre  qui,  sans  6tre  aussi  doux^ 
doit  un  effet  non  moins  enchanteur  aux  dispositions  tendres  et  amou- 
reuses  qu'il  r^vele.  Elle  est  plus  anim^e  que  touchante;  elle  a  quelque 
chose  de  plus  aigu,  de  metallique;  et  Toreille  d'un  pbysiologiste  ne  pent  * 
7  meconuaitre  Texaltation  yitale  que  les  organs  de  I'amour  impriment 
d'une  mani^re  S3rmpathique,  k  ceux  de  la  respiration.^  Shakspeare 
truly  remarked,  that  a  sweet  voice  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  a  woman.  To 
the  dose  observer,  nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  the  temper  of  a  woman 
as  her  voice;  during  the  period  of  activity  of  the  reproductive  organs  it 
is  the  sweetest;  but  a  really  sweet  voice,  such  as  accompanies  a  loving, 
gentle,  forgiving  temper,  will  long  survive  the  climacteric  period,  for  it 
is  rhythmical  as  well  as. musical.  But  it  b  the  influence  of  man's  voice, 
and  of  music,  on  worrMn,  that  we  have  to  consider.  This  sexual  influence 
is  clearly  twofold.  There  is,  first,  the  influence  of  the  sexual  voice 
operating  alone — ^the  deep,  sonorous  voice  of  the  male  man — if  we  may 
be  permitted  the  terra,  and  which  is  exactly  analogous  in  its  origin  to  the 
roar,  the  neigh,  the  bellow  of  other  male  animals.  This  voice  will  have  an 
effect  on  an  amorous  or  susceptible  organization  much  in  the  same  way 
as  colour  and  the  other  visual  ovarian  stimuli,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  A  manly  voice  is  without  doubt  pleasing  to  a  true  woman,  as 
a  shrill,  weak  voice  in  a  man  is  displeasing,  especially  if  in  other  re- 
spects he  be  effeminate  or  unmanly.  We  believe  a  more  important  and 
more  permanent  influence  is  exercised  by  the  same  kind  of  voice  when 
modulated  to  music.  In  this  respect,  man  has  something  in  common 
even  with  insects  as  well  as  birds, — namely,  those  which  are  possessed 
of  musical  instruments  and  play  on  them  to  attract  the  female.  The 
male  green  field-cricket  plays  on  a  drum;  the  male  hearth-cricket,  on 
something  like  a  tambourine;  the  male  cicade — ^for,  in  aU  these 
instances,  it  is  the  male  that  is  musical — 

"  Mnppy  the  cicadas'  Wren, 
For  tbey  all  have  voiceless  wiTes," 

is  the  observation  of  the  Bhodian  poet,  Xenocritus — ^the  male  cicadie 
have  a  sort  of  harp  made  of  a  pair  of  drums,  one  on  each  side,  fixed  to 
the  trunk  between  the  belly  and  hind  legs,  with  which  a  bundle  of 
muscular  cords  is  connected;  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  elicit  sounds 
not  unlike  those  of  a  harp,  when  they  seek  for  a  female.  Others  of 
this  class  produce  trumpet-like  notes.  The  lover  will  not  only 
serenade  his  mistress,  but  woo  with  woeful  ballad  made  to  her  eye- 
brow. It  is  one  of  the  pithy  sayings  of  Lacon  that,  ''  love  makes  many 
rhymers,  but  few  poets;*"  a  more  prosaic  idea  than  Moore'c 

**  And  etery  sigh  the  heart  breathes  oat 
Is  turued,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to  song!** 
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The  kind  of  poetry  will  depend  upon  the  education  and  tastes  of  the 
iadiTidual;  but  the  principle  is  perhaps  universal  in  its  operation,  and 
18  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  mysterious  chain  of  formative 
and  divine  ideas  which  links  creation  together.  It  shows,  that  it  is  not 
phyncal  beauty  only  which  the  Creator  has  connected  with  the  repro- 
ductive organs.  Their  mysterious  influence  thrilb  through  man's 
whole  soul  as  well  as  his  mere  bodily  organism;  and  gives  life  to  the 
poresty  sweetest,  most- enchanting  strains  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  to  the 
descant  of  the  ^'  amorous  nightingale."  The  practical  point  of  all  this 
is,  that  where  we  have  a  class  of  stimuli  so  generally  excited,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  the  object  and  recipierU  of  them  has  an  organization 
adapted  to  them,  and  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  mind  of  woman 
most  be  influenced  sexually  by  the  large  amount  of  amorous  poetry 
and  music  written  and  sung  in  sodety.  Probably,  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
characteristic  of  her  organization  that  she  prefers  vocal  music  of  a  gentle, 
pathetic,  simple  kind,  to  the  more  refined  and  more  scientific  instru- 
mental performances.  M.  Lambert,  a  dialogue- writer  of  the  last  century, 
justly  observes,  on  this  point :  *^  Les  bruits  forts  et  les  sons  6clatans,  qui 
plaisent  i  Toreille  de  Thomme,  ^branlent  fortement  la  votre.  L'har- 
monie  qui  r^sulte  d'une  grand  nombre  de  voix  et  d*instrumens,  plait 
m^diocrement  anx  femmes;  il  ne  leur  faxit  qu*une  musique  douce  et 
tendre,  enjou^e  ou  path^tique.** 

The  touch  is  the  last  sense  we  shaU  notice  as  a  medium  by  which 
those  stimuli  enter  the  mind  of  woman  that  wake  up  her  sexual  in- 
stincts and  emotions.  We  believe  nothing  is  so  exciting  to  the  instinct  or 
mere  passion  as  the  pressure  of  the  hand  or  those  tactile  caresses  which 
mark  affection.  They  are  the  most  general  stimuli  in  lower  animals. 
The  first  recourse,  in  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  primary  solace  in 
anguish,  for  woman,  is  the  bosom  of  her  husband  or  her  lover.  It  is  by 
a  sort  of  instinctive  reflex  outness  that  she  seeks  solace  and  protection 
and  repose  on  that  part  of  the  body  where  she  herself  places  the  objects 
of  her  own  affections.  Woman  appears  to  have  the  same  instinctive 
impulse  in  this  respect  all  over  the  world.  Glorious  Milton  thus  touches 
on  this  point  in  the  natural  history  of  woman : 

**  So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  coiyngal  attraction,  nnreproved. 
And  meek  snrreoder,  half  embracing,  leaned  ' 
On  onr  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowiog  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight, 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

Smiled  with  superior  Iotc, 

and  pressed  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure.'* — Paradise  LoU, 

When  a  few  years  of  puberty  have  elapsed,  it  is  the  privilege  and 
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dniy  id  woman  to  be  manied  and  bear  diildren^  provided  it  be  her  lot 
to  fulfil  her  destined  end  on  earth.  FreTiondy  to  this,  she  has  to  receive 
the  attentions  of  her  lover,  and  to  decide  whether  she  shall  aoeept  or 
rejeet.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  essay  on  courtship  and  matrimony, 
so  we  pass  over  ihb  interesting  portion  of  woman's  history,  to  notice^ 
the  period  when  the  pleasing  yet  anxious  duties  of  maternal  love  oomr 
m^oe.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  vast  number  of  instructive  analogies  m 
the  lower  creation  to  gvdde  us,  for  the  Creator  has  asdgned  to  the  female 
the  almost  exclusive  duty  of  providing  for  the  corporeal  wants  of  her 
oflGspring — ^in  many  instances  for  every  want, — although  in  some  tiio* 
labour  is  shared  by  her  mate :  whilst  in  otheiB,  (as  bees,&c)  the  cares  of 
the  nursery  are  the  duty  of  a  sort  of  commonwealth.  So  soon  as  the 
reproductive  organs  take  up  the  serious  business  of  continuance  of  the 
spedes,  and  the  pleasures  of  love  have  given  place  to  the  formatioB,. 
development,  and  protection  of  the  young  animal,  numerous  changes  in 
the  mental  condition  take  place.  The  mind  is  less  directed  towards  the 
instinctive  stimuli  of  desire ;  and  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  accom- 
panied with  corresponding  changes  in  the  temper,  are  observed. 

The  modifications  of  the  appeUte  necessary  in  the  females  of  lower* 
aaimals,  for  the  proper  nutrition  and  development  of  the  ovum  or  fostna,. 
aia  oaeasionally  repraduced  in  the  pregnant  human  female  ae  nunHd^ 
appetites;   but  perhaps  they,  like  other  similar  modifications  of  the 
instincts,  occur  more  frequently,  proporHonaily,  in  the  young  unmarried 
female.     It  has  been  observed  by  naturalists  that  birds  will  eat  lime  or 
chalk  while  laying— obviously  that  the  shell  may  be  duly  formed;  fer, 
if  hens  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it,  the  eggs  have 
only  a  membranous  covering,  or  an  imperfect  shelL     So,  also,  female 
carnivorous  animals  have  the  appetite  for  their  natural  food  more  raven- 
ously excited  during  utero-gestation  and  lactation,  to  the  same  end—* 
namely,  that  of  duly  perfec^g  the  nutrition  of  the  young  animal.    These* 
morbidly  excited  appetites  are  known  as  "longings"  in  the  pr^;na&t 
woman,  and  in  the  young  unmarried  woman,  as  pica  and  hvluma.    This- 
change  in  the  ^petites  has  always  attracted  popular  attentio]),  and 
^ven  rise  to  much  astonishment,  but  we  are  now  enabled  by  Dr.  Lay^- 
cock's  doctrines  to  trace  them  to  their  origin.     Dr.  Laycock  observes, 
that  "  although  during  pregnancy  some  good  wives  'long'  for  handsome 
dresses,  furniture,  &c.,  yet  these  longings  are  apurious,  since  the  morbid 
feelings  belong  exclusively  to  the  appetite  for  food.     Ben  Jonson  notices 
these  spurious  longings. 

" '  LiUlemt. — O  yes.  Win :  you  may  long  to  see  as  well  as  to  taste. 
Win:  as  did  the  'pothecary's  wife,  Win,  that  longed  to  see  the  anatomy, 
Win.     Or  the  lady.  Win,  that  desired  to  spit  in  the  great  lawyer's* 
month,  after  an  eloquoit  pleading.' — Barihohmew  Fair,  Act  iii  Sc.  1." 
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Be&  Jonaoii^  indeed,  sesmB  to  have  had  some  experieiioe  of  this  form 
of  morbid  appelite,  Unc  he  refers  to  it  again  and  again  in  his  playa» 
Thus,  in  Act  1st  of  that  just  quoted,  he  makes  the  same  diaract^  say— - 

"  Win,  long  to  eat  of  a  pig,  in  the  fair,  do  you  see,  in  the  heart  of  the 
',  not  at  Pye-comer-     Your  mother  will  do  anything,  sweet  Win,  to 

satisfy  yonr  longing,  you  know;  pray  thee,  long  presenUy,  and  be  sick 

o*  the  sudden,  good  Wht,"  iee. 

The  things  desired  in  this  ovarian  perversion  of  the  appetite  are 
fiometinies  very  extraordinary,  and  outrageously  absurd.  Dr.  Laycock 
quotes  Dr.  Slliotson  as  mentioning  in  his  lectures  that  a  "  patient  has 
longed  for  raw  fiesh"  (the  carnivorous  appetite)  ^  and  even  for  live  fle^ 
BO  that  some  have  eaten  live  kittens  and  rats.**  Langius,  a  German 
writer,  tells  a  story  of  a  woman  who  lived  near  Cologne,  who  had  such 
a  cannibailish  longing  for  like  flesh  of  her  husband,  that  she  killed  him, 
ate  as  nmch  of  him  as  she  could  while  fresh,  and  pidcled  the  remainder. 
Another  longed  for  a  bite  out  of  a  baker*s  arm !  More  marvellous  mas- 
ticators, as  Dr.  Laycock  observes,  than  the  ^  case"*  described  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  play  of  ^  The  Magnetic  Lad/* — (although  Dr.  Laycoek 
quotes  the  ease  of  a  German  woman  who  would  eat  a  bonbonniere  of 

dimrcoaiL) 

'^  She  cftii  enoflk 

A  Back  of  saaU  coal,  eat  your  lime  and  hsax, 
Soap,  ashea,  loam,  and  has  a  dainty  spice 
Of  the  green-eicknees." 

This  ^  dainty  spice  of  the  green-sickness,"  thus  described  by  rare  Ben, 
is  described  by  pathdogists  under  the  term  of  '^  Temper  Disease."  It 
is  attended  by  the  impaired  digestion  and  defisctive  assimilation  which 
characterizes  chlorosis,  and  by  ^e  most  extraordinary  perversions  of 
temper,  very  frequently  with  regard  to  diet;  the  patient  persisting  in  a 
^stemof  starvation,  oronly  taking  the  most  improper  food,  or  that  which 
rite  can  get  by  stealth.  Here,  again,  we  trace  a  link  of  the  mysterious 
diain  which  connects  organisms  together,  and  can  have  little  doubt  that. 
tiiis  form  of  psychological  change  is  due  to  a  morbid  action  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  such  as  occurs  occasionally  in  pregnancy. 

There  are  other  alterations  in  the  mental  diaracter  of  woman  belong* 
ing  to  this  class  of  perverted  instincts,  which  are  of  greater  importance, 
because  they  involve  the  social  and  monl  relations.  The  hysterical 
eunninff  of  the  young  female  is  traced  by  Dr.  Laycock  to  the  same 
ovarian  source.  Beferring  to  the  development  of  certain  instincts  in  the 
female  at  the  period  oi  procreation,  and  when  the  care  of  o£&pring  ia  the 
great  end  of  Ble,  he  compares  the  artfulness  of  lower  animals  with  this 
hysterical  cunning,  and  attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  the  ovaria  on 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  males  of  various  animals — ^the  salmon,  and 
others  among  fishes— and  those  of  the  gregarious  oves  and  fnammalia. 
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concurrently  with  the  periodic  excitation  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
there  is  a  combative  propensity  developed.  Virgil  has  vigorously  de^ 
scribed  the  combat  of  the  bulls  of  a  herd. 

"  Illi  ftlternantes  mnlla  vi  prolia  miscent 
VulDeribus  crebris ;  laTit  ater  corpora  sanguis, 
Veraaqne  in  obnixos  nrgentur  comua  Tasto 
Cum  gemiin :  reboant  sUvaBque  et  longua  Olympns." 

Georg,  Lib.  iU.  t.  220. 

The  female,  so  far  from  being  warlike,  is  timid,  cautious,  and  artful, 
€xcept  when  present  violence  threatens  her  offspring.  Dr.  Laycock 
observes  that  astuteness  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  woman  as 
•courage  is  of  man;  but  that  these  characteristics  are  not  morbidly 
•developed  except  under  given  circumstances.  "  It  is  not  until  puberty, 
however,  that  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  constitution  of  woman  are 
distinctly  brought  out ;  and  in  brutes  it  is  only  when  the  business  of 
reproduction  is  carried  on,  that  this  artfulness  is  so  exalted  as  to  rival 
the  highest  attempts  of  human  sagacity.  The  skill  they  display  in  the 
-choice  of  a  secret  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  young,  and 
the  finesse  with  which  the  latter  are  protected  from  discovery  or  injury, 
are  well  known  to  the  most  inexperienced  student  of  natural  history. 
The  lioness,  for  example,  ferocious  and  powerful  as  she  is,  when  she  fears 
that  the  retreat  in  which  she  has  placed  her  cubs  will  be  discovered,  will 
hide  her  footmarks,  by  retracing  the  ground  or  brushing  them  out  with 
her  tail."  When  the  young  female  suffers  from  irregular  action  of  the 
ovaria  on  the  system,  the  natural  astuteness  and  quickness  of  perception 
degenerates  into  mere  artfulness  or  monomaniacal  cunning;  and  it  is  to 
this  morbid  influence  of  the  ovaria  on  the  organ  of  mind,  that  Dr. 
Laycock  attributes  the  extraordinary  instances  of  monomaniacal  cunning 
in  females,  on  record.  He  observes,  on  this  head,  ''of  all  animals, 
woman  has  the  most  acute  faculties;  and  when  we  consider  how  much 
these  may  be  exalted  by  the  influence  of  the  reproductive  organs,  there 
is  not  much  ground  for  surprise  at  the  grotesque  forms  which  cunning 
assumes  in  the  hysterical  female,  although  they  have  caused  much 
speculation  and  astonishment  Insane  cunning  is  usually  exhibited  in 
attempts  at  deception,  but  occasionally  in  a  propensity  to  steal,  or  rather 
to  steal  slily.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  it  occurs,  it  may  be  as 
much  a  symptom  of  hysteria  as  any  corporeal  affection  whatever.  It  is 
a  true  monomania,  and  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  female  who  is  hys- 
terical from  excess  of  sexual  development — one  possessing  the  utmost 
modesty  ofdeportmeTUy  and  grace  offigwre  and  moveme?U,/or  the  modesty 
itself  springs  oui  of  that  feminine  timidity  to  which  I  have  just  alludecL 
Sly  stealing,  however,  is  most  frequently  observed  in  pregnant  women.** 
The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  our  own,  as  we  wish  to  direct  the 
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the  reader  s  special  attention  to  the  important  principle  pointed  out  bj 
Dr.  Lajeock.  The  projiensity,  in  such  case,  is  dependent  solely  on  the 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  ovaria;  hence  it  is,  that  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  active  condition  of  those  structures,  the  graces 
peculiar  to  the  feminine  character  are  peculiarly  developed,  and 
gentleness,  modesty,  and  timidity,  are  prominent  characteristics,  often 
in  those  identical  cases  it  is,  that  there  is  this  morbid  excitation  of 
the  instinct  of  artfulness  or  cunning;  and  it  is  these  endowments  which 
explain  the  influence  that  hysterical  girls  have  upon  all  that  come  near 
tiiem,  and  which  is,  as  Dr.  Laycock  observes,  really  "astonishing: 
parents,  women,  physicians,  all  yield  to  them."  It  is  also  the  marked 
excitation  of  this  sexual  artfulness  which  renders  nugatory  all  the 
experiments  and  labours  of  those  mesmerists,  whose  principal  subjects 
are  young  females  or  youths  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Psychologists, 
practically  acquainted  with  this  subject,  can  place  no  reliance  upon  the 
statements  of  the  h3r8terical  females  upon  whom  mesmerists  experi- 
ment, however  well  educated,  gentle,  good,  and  truth-loving  they  may 
be  naturally,  and  really  a/re  in  all  other  matters.  Physicians  have  re- 
corded numerous  instances  of  strange  and  motiveless  deceptions,  thefts, 
and  crimes  practised  by  young  women,  even  by  ladies  of  unexception- 
able morals,  excellent  education,  and  high  rank.  Fasting  women, 
tcAaliookj  sly  poisoners,  pilfering  lady-thieves,  <fec.,  present  examples  of 
this  kind;  particular  instances  we  need  not  mention,  as  they  may  be 
found  in  most  worlcs  on  hysteria,  and  often  occupy  a  niche  in  the 
newspapers.  When  cunning  is  combined  with  a  morbid  excitation  of 
the  propensity  to  destroy,  such  as  is  manifested  in  the  females  of  brutes, 
the  effect  is  sometimes  dreadful,  and  is  seen  in  the  perpetration  of  secret 
murders  by  wholesale  poisoning,  or  in  secret  incendiarism;  and  if  other 
natural  instincts  be  perverted,  the  objects  of  woman's  warmest  and  most 
disinterested  affections  may  perish  by  her  hand.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  in 
natural  history,  and  remarkably  illustrative  of  our  views,  that  parturient 
domestic  animals  sometimes  suffer  from  the  same  morbid  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  as  the  human  mother,  and  they  also  destroy  their 
ofispring.  Thus  cats,  sows,  and  bitches,  have  been  known  to  ecU  their 
litter;  cows  to  butt  their  calves  to  death,  hens  chase  their  chickens,  &c. 
When  cunning  is  combined  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  temj^er,  the  misery 
inflicted  upon  domestic  peace  is  inexpressible.  The  ingenuity  in  malice 
and  falsehood  displayed  by  the  patient  is  most  extraordinary;  so  extra- 
ordinary,  indeed,  that  it  is  never  credited  until  it  is  experienced.  Cases 
are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  which  the  sufferer  from  this  sad  derange- 
ment is  the  most  intellectual  and  most  amiable  of  the  family;  beloved 
by  all,  respected,  almost  worshipped.  Hence,  when,  after  numerous 
struggles  to  repress  them,  tiie  propensities,  excited  into  such  fearful  and 
KO.  XUL  ]> 
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almcMst  supernatural  activity,  by  the  oyarian  irritation,  burst  forth  beyond 
all  control,  and  the  pet  of  the  family  is  seen  to  be  the  opposite,  morally, 
in  erery  respect  to  what  she  had  been — ^irreligious,  selfish,  slanderous, 
fifdse,  malicious,  devoid  of  affection,  thievish  in  a  thousand  petty  ways, 
bold — ^may  be  erotic,  self-willed,  and  quarrelsome — the  shock  to  the 
family  circle  and  friends  is  intense;  and  if  the  case  be  not  rightly  under- 
stood, great,  and  often  irreparable  mischief  is  done  to  correct  what  seems 
to  be  vice,  but  is  really  moral  inaanitj/.  Dr.  Layoock,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  has  been  able  to  treat  cases  of  this  kind  with  perfect  success,  by 
a  course  of  galvanism  directed  through  the  ovaiia^  and  by  suitable 
medication  and  moral  and  hygienic  treatment. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  psydiology  there  is  no  subject  so 
deeply  interesting  as  this;  for  it  is  in  moral  insanity  that  man^s  spiritual 
and  moral  nature  is  the  most  awfully  and  most  distressingly  subjected 
to  his  corporeal  frame.  It  is  a  diseivse  imdoubtedly  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  sex  than  in  man;  and  if  the  warning  voice  we  shall  here 
raise  against  all  those  methods  of  education,  and  mental  and  physical 
training — ^aU  those  conventional  customs  and  social  habits — all  those 
faskUms  in  dress  and  social  int^course,  which  stimulate  the  nervous 
system  generally  of  the  sex,  and  the  sexual  system  in  particular — ^be  at 
all  successful  in  placing  woman  in  greater  safiety  from  this  sad  clouding 
of  her  intellect — this  lamentable  spoliation  of  her  greatest  charms,  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  done  good  services  to  society  and  the  state. 

Shall  we  omit  the  consideration  of  the  psychology  of  ''  Old  Maids?  ** 
Our  gallantry  forbids  us;  for,  although  their  "  single  blessedness"  may 
have  left  them  to  pass  through  the  world  "  in  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free,"  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  toomen  involves  its  punish- 
ment, or  its  penalty.  Celibacy  is  more  frequent  in  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  society  \han  in  the  lower,  with  whom  prudential  con- 
siderations have  less  weight;  hence  it  is  that  the  "  Old  Maid"  is  seldom 
to  be  found  in  that  dass.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  the  mental  and  corporeal  peculiarities  of  the  woman  who  has 
passed  middle  life  in  celibacy.  A  great  void  in  her  nature  has  been  left 
unfilled,  except  occasionally.  At  first,  the  future  victim  of  society's 
conventionalism  is  '^as  scornful  as  scornful  can  be"  in  the  flush  of 
youth  and  beauty.  She  expects  to  see  ''wit  and  wisdom  and  gold" 
at  her  feet,  and  hardly  understands  how  it  is  that  year  after  year  glides 
away,  and  she  is  still  unmarried,  until  she  discovers,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  pride  and  haughtiness  mar  woman's  charms,  however  charming; 
and  that  anyhow  they  repel  the  timid  lover.  Then,  when  the  climac- 
teric period  is  dawning  upon  her,  she  possibly  makes  a  foolish  match,  in 
sheer  desperation,  ^vith  her  junior  in  age,  her  inferior  in  station,  and 
ber  unequal  companion  m  eveiy  respect    Or,  if  prudence  still  guides 
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lier,  she  Isvishes  tbe  loye  with  which  her  natme  ia  insdnct  on  nephews 
and  nieceB>  or  some  pet  fiunilj.  Or  the  loye  that  would  have  found  its 
nstmal  outpouring  on  a  husband  or  children^  may  be  directed  by  religious 
feelings  to  suffering  humanity,  and  she  may  become  warmly  charitable; 
or  if  the  intellect  be  contracted  and  selfish,  it  may  find  vent  in  domestic 
or  tune  animals.  Hence  the  cat,  the  parrot,  and  the  poodle,  are  con- 
nected x>opQlarly  with  arid  virginity. 

With  the  shrinking  of  the  ovaria  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the 
leprodnotiTe  msos^  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  outer  form. 
The  subcutaneous  fcit  is  no  longer  deposited,  and  consequently  the  form 
becomes  angdar,  the  body  lean,  the  skin  wrinkled.  The  hair  changes  in 
colour  and  loses  its  luxuiiancy;  the  skin  is  less  transparent  and  soft,  and 
the  diin  and  upper  lip  become  downy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  male 
diaracteristics  are  in  part  devdoped  (a  change  which  has  been  observed 
in  lower  animals  to  occur  concurrently  with  a  change  in  the  ovaries) 
and  a  hoarser  voice  accompanies  a  slight  development  of  the  beard. 
With  tills  change  in  tlie  person  there  is  an  analogous  diange  in  the  mind, 
temper,  and  feelings;  Tbe  woman  approximates  in  fJEiet  to  a  man,  or  in 
one  word,  she  is  a  virago.  She  becomes  strong-minded;  is  masculine 
in  her  pursuits,  severe  in  her  temper,  bold  and  unftminine  in  her 
BDannenL  This  unwomanly  condition  undoubtedly  renders  her  repulsive 
to  man,  while  her  esvious,  ovetbeaiing  temper,  renders  her  offensive  to 
her  own  sex.  If  there  be  such  a  change  in  the  ovaria  that  the  temper  is 
modified  in  the  way  we  have  described,  the  **  Old  Mud'*  is  the  pest  and 
scourge  of  the  cirde  in  which  she  moves;  and  in  extreme  cases — verg- 
ing upon,  if  not  actually  the  subject  of — ^worse  insanity,  she  is  little 
less  than  a  she-fiend.  Her  whole  life  is  devoted  to  an  ingenious  system 
of  mischief-making;  she  delights  in  tormenting—- corporeally  and  men- 
tally—- all  that  abe  daze  to  practise  upon.  She  is  intrusive,  insolent, 
regardless  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness ;  ever  feeling  insults  where 
none  were  intended;  ungratelu],  treacherous,  and  revengeful  —  not 
aparnig  even  her  oldest  and  truest  friends.  Add  to  these  mental  cha 
racteristics,  a  quaint  untidy  dress,  a  shrivelled  skin,  a  lean  figure,  a 
bearded  lip,  diattered  teeth,  harsh  grating  voice,  and  manly  stride,  and 
the  ^fpieal  ''  Old  Maid**  is  complete. 

But  such  is  not  frequently  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  aged,  child- 
leas,  mateless  woman.     Beligious  duties  take  the  place  of  the  domestic, 
sod  the  abounding  love,  which  she  cazmot  lavish  upon  husband  and  chil- 
drm  finds  a  more  sacred  outlets    When  this  is  the  case,  an  admirable 
dmndter  is  tiie  result    Self-denial  and  humility;  an  expansive,  ever- 
active  dnrity;  candour,  gentleness,  and  amiability;  an  unobtrusive  good- 
nsss  of  heart;  a  love  of  social  and  domestic  pleasnres ;  these  are  a  few 
cf  tbe  qnalitieB  of  the  woman  w^o,  having  fiidled  to  fdlfil  the  great 

d2 
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physical  end  of  her  existence,  has  head  and  heart  enough  to  see  that  she 
has  also  moral  duties  not  less  important.  It  is  from  this  class  that  the 
ranks  of  the  '^  Sisters  of  Charity"  are  filled  up;  and  it  is  this  class  of 
women  who  constitute  the  most  active  agents  in  the  ''good  works'*  of 
religious  societies. 

Perhaps  we  should  only  he  doing  justice  to  our  suhject  if  we  were  to 
extend  our  historical  sketch,  so  as  to  include  the  wedded-life  woman; 
and  review  her  psychological  relations  when  occupying  her  true  position 
as  the  wife  and  mother.  The  circle  of  family  relations — ^hushand,  father,, 
son,  hrother — ^is  to  the  true  woman,  and  to  all  she  blesses  with  her  pre- 
sence, a  '^  perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets;'*  blessed  with  these 
objects  upon  which  to  lavish  her  love,  she  wants  none  else : 

**  to  know  no  more 

la  womtn's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise." 

Often  her  warm,  truthful  love  is  slighted;  often  Providence  denies, 
half  the  delight  of  wedded  life,  and  she  is  childless.  These  circum- 
stances have  an  important  influence  on  her  character,  for  good  or  evil ; 
but  our  space  will  not  permit  this  extension  of  our  subject.  We  will, 
therefore,  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  some  practical  points  in  th 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  the  sex,  and  note  especially  how  inju- 
dicious management  and  an  imperfect  hygiene  warp  the  whole  future  life 
of  the  woman,  by  an  injurious  influence  upon  those  deep  and  hidden 
sources  of  action  in  her  nature  to  which  we  have  adverted.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  also  notice,  incidentally,  the  psychological  relations  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  of  the  sex,  and  of  those  higher  endowments 
which  constitute  the  intellect. 

Much  attention  has  always  been  directed  to  the  periodic  modification 
of  the  health,  which  has  been  thought  (but  erroneously)  to  be  peculiar  to- 
the  sex ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  its  bearings  are  often  mis- 
taken, and  derangements  in  its  recurrence  are  often  the  efiect  rather 
than  the  cause  of  disordered  general  health,  it  may,  rightly  interpreted, 
be  made  available  by  the  psychologist.  The  susceptibility  of  the  system 
to  all  kinds  of  impressions  is  much  increased  during  that  })eriod ;  and 
many  of  those  modifications  in  the  temper  and  feelings  to  which  we 
have  referred  as  permanent,  occur  in  an  evanescent  form  during  the 
time  of  periodic  disorder.  Hence  these  temporary  and  passing  altera- 
tions in  the  health  may  often  point  out  to  us  the  type  and  kind  of  real 
disorder  from  which  the  individual  may  permanently  suffer.  In  this 
respect,  an  early  development  of  the  uterine  function  indicates  an  early 
development  of  the  ovaria,  and  therefore  a  degree  of  sexual  precocity  pro- 
portionate to  the  health  of  the  girl.  Precocious  menstruation  hardly  ever 
takes  place  without  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  system;  and  in  those 
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instances  of  remarkable  precocitj  in  which  the  flow  has  occarred  at  the 
early  age  of  aevea  or  eight  years  (and  many  such  cases  are  on  record), 
life  has  rarely  been  prolonged  to  ordinary  adult  age ;  nor  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  flow  has  commenced  at  or  about  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
has  the  health  usually  been  perfect ;  and  the  individual  has  suffered  from 
various  and  extraordinary  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  it  is 
very  fairly  inferred,  that  a  too  early  development  of  the  sexual  functions 
leads  to  disease — especially  of  the  nervous  system— or,  if  not  to  any  well- 
defined  form  of  affection,  at  least  to  that  state  of  the  nervous  system 
termed  "  nervousness,**  the  "  hysterical  temperament,"  ''great  sensitive*' 
ness,"  ^fea,  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is  an  exalted  suscep* 
tibility  of  all  impressions,  or,  as  Dr.  Laycock  terms  it,  affectibUiiy,  and  a 
refinement  of  the  feelings  and  intellect,  such,  that  the  individual  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  life. 

That  the  hygiene  of  the  young  female,  as  now  practised  amongst  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  conduces  to  this  precocious  develop* 
ment  of  the  reproductive  organs,  is,  we  think,  tolerably  well  established* 
The  influence  of  climate,  and  other  circumstances,  on  the  age  of  first 
menstruation  has  been  made  a  subject  of  statistical  inquiry  by  numerous 
observers.  Dr.  Tilt  has  collected  the  data  supplied  by  them,  and  arranged 
them  in  tabular  forms;  and  he  finds  that  temperature  has  really  much 
influence.  Thus,  while  the  mean  age  of  first  menstruation  is  12^  years 
at  Calcutta,  it  is  14|  in  London,  and  16  at  Copenhagen.  Dr.  Brierre  de 
Boismont  found  that  town  and  country  life  made  a  difference;  for  at 
Paris  the  mean  age  is  14  years,  6  months,  while  in  the  country  it  is 
4  months  more.  Luxury  and  poverty  make  even  a  greater  difference 
than  town  and  country;  for  the  same  inquirer  ascertained  the  following 
facts  as  to  the  mean  age  at  which  this  important  event  first  took  place 
m  different  classes  of  society  ; 

TKABt.      MOXTHS. 

In  171  of  the  poor U         10 

„   135  of  the  well-to-do  working  classes   .     .     14  6 

„     53  daughters  of  the  rich  and  noble     •     •     13  8 

Dr.  Tilt  attributes  this  difference  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  by  which  civilization  ''  brings  about  the  precocious 
fructification  of  the  human  germ,  in  the  same  way  that  the  gardener  in 
the  hot-house  does  that  of  the  vegetable  tribes.*'  This  appears  to  us  to 
limit  the  circumstance  to  one  set  of  causes :  doubtless,  the  less  exposure 
to  the  weather  may  have  its  influence,  but  the  high  feeding,  and  the 
excitation  of  the  nervous  system  by  dancing,  music,  &c.  will  liave  its 
effect  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  stimuli  cannot  act  on 
the  ovaria  and  through  them  on  the  development  of  the  body,  without 
bein<y  sexually  felt,  or  without  exciting  distinct  emotions.  In  many  lower 
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iomiialB,  and  not  less  in  man,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  have  a  mete 
ouAamaJliA  unfelt  influenee.  Besides,  if  we  ondentand  Dr.  Tilt  righUy, 
it  18  the  solar  heat  to  whidi  he  attrifantes  this  matnrating  property, 
« that  imponderable  compoimd  whidiisheat,  light,  and  magnetism,*"  ka. 
How  we  oan  searoeiy  tiank  that  ooal-fires  would  have  this  efifeot 

But  the  evohition  of  the  reproductive  organs  has  only  b^gnn  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  periodic  flow;  for  sevend  suocessive  years,  tiie 
work  has  to  progress,  and  the  perfect  woman  to  be  devdoped.  During 
this  period  the  education  in  public  achools  goes  on,  and  by  the  age  of 
seventeen  the  young  lady  is  introduced  into  society.  It  is  then  that 
the  strain  upon  the  constitutional  -powesa  generally,  and  the  reproductive 
eystem  specially,  commences.  But  it  may  be,  that  vicious  habits  have 
been  already  aoquired,  .and  the  ovaria  have  been  unduly  ezdted  by 
Lesbian  pleasures.  If  such  have  been  the  ease,  then  the  round  of  con- 
irentional  usages  to  which  she  is  now  introduced  act  with  much  more 
intensity  upcm  the  organism.  The  polka  and  the  waltz  bring  her  into 
exciting  contact  inth  the  other  sex;  and  we  think  that  an  amorously- 
oonstttuted  girl  cannot  ei^;i^  in  these  danees,  in  the  indecent  manner, 
St  least,  in  which  some  mem  perform  their  share  of  the  dance — without 
«a  undue  excitement  of  the  sexual  foelings—injurious  to  the  health,  if 
not  to  the  morals.  Indeed,  such  excitation  is  sometimes  obvious.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  individuals  should  be  found  in  society,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  love  of  the  sex  for  dancing,  and  press  young  girls 
to  their  bosom,  or  otherwise  manipulate  so  as  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
modest  women,  lliat  such  instances  do  occur  has  come  within  our  own 
knowledge,  for  we  haive  known  ladies  assign  acts  like  these  as  the  reason 
for  refusing  to  dance  with  individuals  of  the  other  sex;  and  we  suspect 
that  the  dmces  we  allude  to,  and  indeed  all  others  in  which  the  two 
sexes  come  into  dose  personal  contact,  will  be  more  and  more  lardy 
danced,  if  this  abuse  be  not  checked  by  the  emphatic  denunciation  of 
eodety. 

Dancing,  baDad-muac,  excessive  devotion  to  needlewiHrk,  reading  of 
love-stories,  (which  all  novds  are,)  promenade-concerts,  and  balls,  are 
all  more  or  less  exdtants  of  the  sexual  feelings — add  to  these,  the 
intimate  and  unrestrained  social  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  which 
English  sodety,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  permits  its  young 
women  to  enjoy;  and  we  have  a  number  of  sexual  stimuli,  amply  suffi* 
dent  to  account  for  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
How  far  all  this  is  necessary  to  the  great  end  of  woman's  life,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  The  subject  has,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
moralists  of  late  years;  and  we  trust  that  the  legitimate  use  of  the  stimuli 
we  refer  to  will  be  substituted  for  the  abuse.  We  wish  to  be  under- 
•tood,  however,  as  repudiating  altogether  the  notion  that  these  stimuli 
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an  indulged  by  English  women  more  than  others  of  tiie  sex  in  Enrope; 
on  die  eontraiy,  we  gather  from  extensive  statistical  data,  that  the 
women  of  Oreat  Britainare  remarkable  for  their  chastitj.  Our  remaika 
aie^indeed,  rather  directed  against  practices  which  imdoubtedly  tend  to 
lower  oar  oountiywomen  from  their  pre-eminence  in  this  respect 

llie  clothing  ofthesexisanimportant  point  of  inquiry;  fortherecan 
be  no  doubt  that  the  nniversal  denunciation  of  tight  laomg  by  the 
medical  profesnon,  is  founded  on  a  too  general  abuse  of  stays  and  cor^ 
s^     It  is  a  remarkable  drenmstance,  that  the  most  extnunrdinaiy  and 
absurd  costumes  may  become    admired  and  generally  prevalent  if 
faMowMey  that  is  to  say,  worn  by  elegant  and  richly-dressed  women. 
In  reality,  it  is  the  native  grace  and  elegance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mode  which  renders  the  costume  pleasing.   The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  stays  is  not  in  convincing  the  sex  that  they  are  hurtful — indeed, 
many  ladies  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  be  girded  unpleasantly  by  them 
*-bat  rather  in  the  invention  of  a  style  of  dress  whidi  shall  maintAJn 
bodily  warmth  and  display  the  figure  so  as  not  to  render  it  massy  and  rigid. 
HhefiU  of  corsets  mm  at  something  like  the  natural  outline  of  the  figure  ; 
and  the  appendage  to  the  posterior  torso,  known  as  a  ''bustle,"  is  evidently 
intended  to  imitate  nature  in  ^natural  proportions.     Independently  of 
the  drcumstance,  that  a  mass  of  padding  laid  across  the  loins  cannot  but 
exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  the  ovaria  and  uterus,  the  thing  is 
objectionable  from  its  palpable  absurdity  in  being  set  where  it  is,  as  a 
sidnititnte  for,  or  addition  to,  the  graoefrd  contour  of  the  hips.   What  is 
wanted  is,  a  style  of  dress  so  adapted  to  the  figure  that  it  shall  drape  it 
gnusefully,  and  half  hide,  half  disclose,  its  undulating  contours.     Such 
a  dress  is  worthy  the  study  of  the  painter,  and  might  fittingly  occupy 
the  mind  of  even  a  man  of  artistic  genius.     An  invention  of  this  kind 
would  not  only  relieve  the  female  figure  firom  a  pressure,  alike  destruc- 
tive to  health,  temper,  and  charms,  but  also  set  woman  free  to  take  those 
gynmastic  exercises  which  can  alone  develop  true  grace  of  form  and 
movement,  while  they  add  health  and  strength  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  free  unrestrained  combination  of  the  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles, 
and  the  performance  of  every  innate  or  instinctive  action,  can  never  be 
attained  while  the  due  flexion,  extension,  and  rotation  of  the  trunk  and 
anns  are  limited  by  straps  and  corsets,  however  elastic  and  yielding.  It 
is,  indeed,  this  restraint  which  prevents  the  sex  engaging  in  various 
games  appropriate  to  their  sex;  or,  when  engaged,  prevents  them  giving 
full  play  to  the  entire  muscular  system.     If  once  a  drapery  adapted  to 
display  a  graceful  form  became  the  fashion,  the  exercises  and  pursuits 
suitable  to  its  development  would  be  as  ardentiy  insisted  on  by  the 
mother,  and  as  diligentiy  practised  by  the  daughter,  as  the  corset  is  now 
studied. 
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Now  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  clothe  the  human 
figure,  especially  that  of  the  female,  so  tliat  it  shall  be  a  beautiful  object 
And  although  the  recorded  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  almost  exclu- 
fiivelj  in  tropical,  or  the  southern  portions  of  temperate,  climes,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  very  fine  examples  of  feminine  grace  and  sym- 
metry may  be  found  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of  all  European  nations ; 
or,  anyhow,  amongst  the  peasant  girls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  ancient  Greek  dress  might,  we  think,  be  easily  adapted  to  the 
European  female  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  our  manufactures, 
especially  in  elastic  woven  tissues.  The  graceful  tunic,  descending  in  folds 
to  the  feet)  was  supported  across  the  shoulders  by  clasps  or  jewelled 
buttons,  and  made  to  show  the  outline  of  the  bust,  by  a  zone  or  belt 
across  the  thorax.  The  rteinium  fitted  over  this,  not  unlike  the  modem 
polka  jacket,  and  the  numile  hung  gracefully,  when  required,  over  alL 
Instead  of  cutting  the  figure  into  two  halves,  like  the  modem  European 
lady,  and  making  herself  look  unlike  anything  else  in  creation,  the  Greek 
woman  used  two  zones,  one  beneath  the  bust,  as  just  stated,  and  the 
other  across  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  natural  graceful  outline  of  the 
torso  was  maintained,  and  support  given  where  it  is  often  most  required, 
that  is,  in  the  woman  who  has  borne  children.  We  need  hardly  observe 
that  stiff  petticoats  belong  to  the  same  class  of  things  as  bustles,  and 
that  garters  and  girding  belts  and  straps  are  all  objectionable,  and 
destmctive  to  beauty  of  form.  The  exposure  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  is,  we  believe,  more  common  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  custom  probably  arises  from  the  superior 
development  and  colour  of  the  bust  in  the  English  woman.  The  French 
have  alwa3r8  expressed  their  admiration  of  it.  Niceron  relates  a  story 
how,  in  1610,  one  Thomas  Dampster  having  married  an  Englishwoman 
in  Loudon,  brought  her  to  Paris,  and  how,  as  she  walked  in  the  streets 
with  her  husband,  dressed  d  VAnglaiaey  displaying  the  most  beautiful 
throat  and  neck,  and  shoulders  of  dazzling  whiteness,  the  giorioua 
apparition  attracted  so  large  a  crowdof  admirers,  that  the  pair  ran  a  risk 
of  suffocation,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  first  house. 

The  exposure  of  the  throat  and  bust  depends  much  on  the  age  and 
complexion;  for  a  woman  of  taste  will  hardly  exhibit  a  yellow  wrinkled 
neck;  and  as  it  is  precisely  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  cosmetics,  if  not  passable  it  is  shut  out  from  vision.  A 
French  writer  (Barthe)  touches  gracefully  on  this  point.  Dulac  was  a 
perfumer,  and  Laudumier  a  dentist  of  Paris,  of  the  last  century. 

**  On  pent  te  donner  des  yens  donx, 
Se  fure  nne  petite  boaehe: 
Toutes  n*ont  pu,  ainsi  que  Tons, 
Gee  roeei  dont  I'^eltt  me  touohe ; 
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Telle  ebez  DuUe  ra  ptyer 
8011  teint,  qui  doit  toarner  vos  tStea ; 
Telle,  an  b«>soiii,  ebez  Landiimier 
A  de  belles  deDU  toutes  prdicr; 
Le  sien — moia  je  u'oae  appoyer ; 
PasaoQs  plaa  bai ;  pied  ridicule 
Bien  k  I'eiroU  dana  une  nnle 
Pent  21008  paraitre  un  pi^d  leger, 
J/iais  pour  U  cov^  ma  foi,  meadames, 
Je  d^fle  on  a^iiat  dea  femmes 
De  pouToir  jamaia  le  cUanger.** 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  cosmetics,  and,  indeed,  as  to  the  dress 
and  decoration  of  woman  geneiully,  must  be  decided  on  general  prin- 
ciples. The  Creator  has  provided  that  all  the  most  attractive  traits  in 
woman's  person  shall  indicate  either  moral  or  physical  fitness  for  her 
duties  as  woman.  The  brilliant  lips,  the  transparent  clear  complexion, 
indicate  health ;  the  whole  body,  when  in  its  fully  developed  form  and 
fnnclions,  indicates  perfect  capacity  and  fitness  to  reproduce  the  species — 
to  produce  not  only  o(&pring,  but  a  healthy  race ;  and,  with  the  physical 
capacity,  the  requisite  morcU  feelings  and  serUimerUs,  It  is  the  sum 
total  of  these  external  indices  of  sexual  fitness  which  makes  up  the 
charming  UnU  ensemble  in  the  eye  of  man.  Hence,  vigorous  health  and 
perfect  corporeal  development  are  always  the  most  attractive.  Wliat- 
ever  is  requisite  to  attain  these,  whether  in  dress,  in  personal  cares,  or 
diet,  it  is  becoming  a  woman  to  seek  after;  but  whatever  is  adopted, 
with  sexual  objects  in  view,  to  give  the  appearance  of  only,  or  to  hide 
the  deficiency  in,  any  of  these  characteristics,  is  unbecoming.  The  prac- 
tice is  an  untruth,  whether  it  be  adopted  to  hide  defects  in  the  form  or 
complexion.  Various  kinds  of  corsets,  and  various  styles  of  dress,  are 
constantly  used  with  the  innocent  intention  of  adding  new  beauty  to 
existing  charms,  or  of  hiding  what  would  offend  all  eyes.  This  is  justi- 
fiable, for  it  is  part  of  woman's  nature  to  make  herself  as  pleasing  as 
possible  to  her  own,  as  well  as  the  other  sex;  it  is  only  when  some 
hideous  disease  is  concealed  from  a  lover  that  the  practice  is  criminal ;  or, 
when  the.art  of  adornment  is  directed  to  the  excitation  of  the  mere  instinct 
of  sexual  congress  in  man.  Whenever,  in  any  nation  or  people,  the 
women  have  made  it  their  great  object  thus  to  acquire  or  display  meretri- 
cious charms,  they  have  lost  in  moral  beauty  what  they  have  gained  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  The  charm  of  modesty,  truthfulness,  and  simplicity, 
is  lost  to  the  character,  and  the  morals  themselves  have  become  insensibly 
depraved.  The  history  of  woman  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  amongst  many  modem  Asiatic  nations,  afibrds  ample  proof  that  the 
general  use  of  mere  cosmetics,  of  meretricious  ornaments,  and  of  excit- 
ing modes  of  dress,  d^prades  the  character  of  woman,  reduces  her  to  a 
mere  slave  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  man,  and  corrupts  all  the  finer 
feeUngs  of  human  nature.     We  would,  however,  permit  the  aged  woman 
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to  wear  false  teeih,  for  they  are  useful;  or  ereu  to  wear  false  hair,  for  at 
least,  no  cheat  is  intended  to  be  practised  on  a  lover;  but  there  is  a 
beauty  even  in  age,  and  the  gray  hair,  toothless  gums,  and  wrinkled 
skin  of  the  loving,  gentle,  intellectual  matron,  have  a  charm  and  dignity 
of  their  own,  with  which  paint,  false  ringlets^  and  false  teeth,  are  quite 
incompatible. 

Feminine  purity,  therefore,  and  the  dignity  of  the  feminine  character 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  practice  of  all  those  arts  which  will  add 
beauty  to  the  person,  but  cannot  co-exist,  or  at  least  are  endangered, 
by  those  which  are  directed  solely  to  the  excitation  of  the  sexual  instiincfc 
in  man.  Elegance  and  taste  in  dress  and  ornament ;  a  due  attention  to 
personal  hygiene,  especially  the  daily  use  of  the  bath;  temperance  in  all 
eigoyments;  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  gynmastics,  directed 
to  the  due  development  of  the  figure;  moderate  cultivation  of  the  feel- 
ings and  of  the  intellect ;  an  intelligent  regard  for  religious  duties ;  these 
are  Intimate  means  of  rendering  the  person  and  manner  attractive. 
Anything  meretricicua  (in  the  strict  etjrmological  sense  of  the  word) 
— any  mode  of  dress,  any  ornament  or  cosmetic,  which  the  prostitute 
peculiarly  adapts  to  her  vocation — can  only  sully  and  degrade. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of  woman's  social  posi- 
tion. Now  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rightt  of  woman,  it  is  her 
allotted  duiy  to  marry  and  bear  children.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
Christian  and  highly  civilized  nations,  it  is  not  possible  for  every  woman 
to  fulfil  her  mission;  for  although  the  numbers  of  each  sex  living  at  one 
time  are  nearly  equal,  yet  since  many  men  do  not  marry,  many  women 
flon^io^and  are,  therefore,  doomed  to  celibacy  perforce,  wherever  polygamy 
is  forbidden.  There  were  living  in  June,  1841,  in  England,  nearly  four 
millions  of  women,  aged  from  15  to  45;  of  these,  If  million  were 
married,  leaving  more  than  two  millions  unmarried,  of  whom  only  0910 
in  aevevUeen  is  married  annually.  Of  these  two  millions,  thus  cut  off 
from  the  great  ends  of  their  existence,  the  lot  is  indeed  very  various,  but 
the  greater  proportion  must  necessarily  have  to  labour  for  their  bread, 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  Herein  is,  indeed,  a  great  problem  to  solve. 
The  order  of  nature  is,  that  the  woman  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cares  of 
maternity  and  the  domestic  duties  of  life ;  the  order  of  society  is,  that 
millions  shall  have  no  husband,  and  therefore,  legitimately,  no  children. 
The  order  of  nature  seems  to  be,  that  as  maternal  cares  occupy  the 
woman  exclusively,  her  sustenance  and  protection,  and  the  sustenance  and 
protection  of  her  children,  should  devolve  upon  man ;  the  order  of  societjy 
deprives  millions  of  women  of  a  mate  and  a  protector.  Under  these 
circumstancesi  how  does  she  fare  ? 

The  inquirer  need  not  look  far  for  an  answer,  if  he  be  a  dweller  in  a 
populous  city.    Everywhere  woman  is  eompeting  with  man  f or  tia 
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noois  of  lining;  and,  ivith  aoa  instmctive  Belfishnefls,  man  has  sadly 
limited  the  sphere  of  ber  labour.  There  are  so  many  things  that  it  is 
not  proper  for  a  woman  to  do>  or  so  many  that  she  eannotdoj  or  so  many 
fhatflheeaonot  doso  toeffasman,  that  alas!  she  is  too  often  driven  to 
anaTOcation  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  compete  with  her,  or 
dae  must  accept  the  Hearfiil  altematiye  of  the  bitterest  poverty  and 
privation. 

The  pnTsoits  of  the  prostitnte  seem  to  date  from  an  early  period  of 
histoiy.  We  have  an  early  instanee  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  such  terms 
as  would  indicate  thaty  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  it  was  no  uncom* 
num  avocation  for  a  woman.  Frostitation  seems  to  have  prevailed 
afanost  nniversally,  indeed';  in  every  nation,  at  every  age  of  the  world. 
In  some  it  has  recrived  the  sanction  of  religion,  in  others  of  public 
opinion,  in  others  of  the  state ;  while  in  others,  to  be  found  guilty  of  it 
was  certain  death.  So  widely  have  ideas  differed  upon  a  pointy  upon 
whidi  both  nature  aaad  religion  would  ai^>ear  to  coincide.  Perhaps  by 
nothing  is  the  female  man  so  degraded  as  by  being  made  the  minister 
to  the  mere  brutish  instincts  of  the  nude  man.  Every  trace  of  human 
dignity  and  moral  grandeur  must  needs  be  swept  away  by  so  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  sex  from. its  divine  ends.  And  yet,  even  amidst  this 
wreck  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  glorious  in  her  nature,  something  of  the 
true  fisminine  nature  still  survives  and  flashes  forth  amidst  the  darkness. 
iWent  du  Chatelet^  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  men  of  the  ago,, 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  women  in  Paris — ^for  unfortunate  they  truly  are.  The 
picture  he  draws  of  their  psychological  condition  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. Abroad,  and  before  the  world,  they  are  impudent,  boasting,  and 
feckless;  if  you  obtain  their  confidence  and  learn  the  true  state  of  their 
feelings,  it  is  found  that  they  are  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  their  de- 
gradation. The  sight  of  virtuous  women  and  mothers  of  families  is 
insupportable;  they  envy  them  while  they  insult  them.  Nor  are  their 
feelings  blunted  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is  supposed.  Da 
Chatelet  overheard  a  party  one  day  talking  in  the  ward  of  the  hospital, 
when  one  exclaimed,  "what  a  charming  sky;  Qod  b  indeed  good  to 
send  us  such  beautiful  weather !  He  treats  us  better  than  we  deserve;'* 
and  all  the  ward  answered  at  once,  ''  That  is  very  true."  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  the  sole  consideration  of  not  having  any  one  to  love  them, 
and  no  worthy  object  of  their  affections,  drives  them  often  to  madness. 
The  natural  sentiment  of  modesty  does  not  appear  to  be  banished  even 
from  the  most  abandoned ;  if  a  stranger  enters  the  lock-up  or  dormitory 
of  the  police  office  at  the  moment  they  are  dressing,  they  immediately 
oosB  th^  arms  over  the  chest  to  hide  the  bosom.  Those  who  associate 
with  soldieis  often  tattoo  themselves,  and  the  chanKsters  they  have  im- 
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printed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  below  tbe  mammae,  or  on  the  abdo- 
men, have  all  reference  to  their  affections.  Initials  will  be  tattooed,  with 
the  motto  pour  la  fyie,  or  simply  P.  l.  y.  often  placed  between  two 
flowers,  or  two  hearts  interlaced  and  pierced  by  an  arrow.  It  b 
remarkable  that  the  names  differ  with  the  age;  if  the  JUle  de  pave  be 
young,  it  is  that  of  a  man — if  she  be  of  "a  certain  age,"  it  is  that  of  a 
woman,  and  in  a  particular  spot,  namely,  between  the  pubes  and  umbi- 
licus. The  pour  la  vie  is  but  a  conventional  phrase,  for  the  inscriptions 
ure  often  numerous.  Du  Chatelet  counted  thirty  on  the  bust  only 
of  a  girl  in  the  hospital  of  the  prison  La  Force,  and  there  were  more 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  are  obliterated,  when  a 
«mall  scar  is  left.  Du  Chatelet  counted  fifteen  such  scars  on  the  arms, 
throat,  and  chest  of  a  girl  under  25  years  of  age. 

This  inconstancy  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  unfortunate  girl  so  much 
as  to  her  lover.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  instinct  to  love,  in  all  its 
relations,  is  veiy  strong.  They  are  singularly  kind  and  charitable  to 
each  other  when  in  distress ;  if  one  be  about  to  become  a  mother,  she 
is  an  object  of  the  warmest  interest;  during  her  accouchement  they  load 
her  with  attentions;  they  will  wash  her  and  the  infant,  take  care  of 
their  linen,  and  almost  quarrel  about  the  child.  If  they  have  children, 
there  are  no  better  mothers  in  the  world ;  and  so  far  from  neglecting 
their  morals  (if  they  be  girls),  they  carefully  watch  over  their  virtue  and 
provide  for  their  advancement  in  life:  Nothing  indeed  is  so  pleasing  to 
them  as  to  become  a  mother. 

But  the  question  that  most  concerns  us  is  the  determining  cause  of 
prostitution ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  followed  as  a  trade  or  profession.  Du  Chatelet 
made  inquiries  into  the  causes  in  5183  instances,  with  the  following 
results : 

Absolute  starvation  and  want 1441 

Orphanage,  or  expulsion  from  home         .         .         •         »  1255 

To  maintain  aged  and  infirm  parents         .         •         .         •  37 

„  orphans,  sisters,  nieces,  <S:c.  .  .  .  .  29 
Widows,  or  deserted  wives,  for  the  maintenance  of  tlieir 

children 23 

Women  from  the  country  seeking  a  livelihood  .  .  .  280 
Brought  to  Paris  from  the  country  by  soldiers,  students,  kc, 

and  then  deserted        .......  404 

Servants  seduced  by  their  masters    .....  289 

Kept  mistresses,  who  had  lost  their  lovers         .         •         .  1425 

It  is  remarkable  how  much,  in  these  cases,  the  unhappy  women  were 
Tnore  sinned  against  than  sinning;  few,  Du  Chatelet  remarks,  can  be 
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found  who  have  followed  the  avocation  from  mere  licentiousness;  although 
some  were  so  young  as  ten  years,  some  so  old  as  sixty-five. 

This  state  of  things  is  due,  as  Du  Cbatelet  observes,  to  the  competi- 
tion we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  to  the  intrusion  of  men  inta 
employments,  which  it  would  be  more  honourable  to  them  to  give  up  to 
the  other  sex.  Is  it  not  shameful,  he  asks,  to  see  numbers  of  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  passing  an  effeminate  existence  in  caf6s,  shops,  and  ware- 
house; or  washing  up  pots,  and  smoothing  linen  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  women  are  adapted  to  many  employments  now  filled  by  men.  Model- 
ling, painting,  designing,  and  the  fine  arts  generally,  might  be  practised 
by  them  with  much  greater  success,  if  their  intellect  received  an  early 
training.  The  teaching  of  youth,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  are  other 
employments  to  which  they  are  eminently  adapted.  They  might  be 
more  extensively  employed  as  sage^femm^.  Domestic  servitude  might 
be  rendered  available  to  a  more  extensive  class  of  women  than  it  is  at 
present,  by  a  more  careful  education,  and  by  a  training  directed  expressly 
to  fit  woman  for  her  duties.  At  present  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
iadlities  for  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  termed  women's  handicrafts.. 
Cooks,  nurses,  pariour-maids,  housemaids,  nurserymaids,  ibc,  are  left  to 
pick  up  their  knowledge  as  they  can,  at  much  risk  to  themselves,  and 
often  with  considerable  loss  to  their  employers.  We  hope,  however^ 
Uie  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  provision  will  be  made  for  the  more 
effectual  instruction  of  young  women  in  occupations  suitable  to  their 
intellectual  and  bodily  powers,  and  so  the  greater  number  of  the 
2,000,000  of  unmarried  females  in  England  will  not  be  left  dependent 
upon  their  friends,  or  jostled  out  of  the  ranks  by  nianly  competitors  for 
effeminate  employments,  as  they  now  are. 

The  problem  of  increase  of  population  can  have  no  accurate  or  satis- 
iiEictory  solution,  without  a  due  estimate  of  the  psychological  relations  of 
the  sex  to  society.  The  enforced  celibacy  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted  may  be  and  is  triumphantly  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  checks,  arising  out  of  moral  considerations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  general  statement,  namely,  that  the 
increase  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  by  births,  is  barely  sufficient 
to  supply  the  loss  caused  in  those  classes  by  deaths.  This  is  dependent 
upon  three  causes.  Firstly,  the  marriages  are  not  contracted  at  so  early 
a  period  as  in  the  lower  classes,  consequently  there  are  fewer  births  ia 
eadi  family.  Secondly,  the  earlier  development  of  the  reproductive 
functions  in  those  classes,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  appears  to 
be  not  without  an  influence  on  their  fecundity;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
IS  a  £Eu;t  that  there  are  fewer  children  to  each  married  pair  than  in  the 
k>wer  classes.  And  thirdly,  many  of  the  women  in  this  class,  influenced 
by  prudential  or  conventional  motives,  do  not  marry  at  all.    Now  it  ia 
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obvious,  we  think,  that  the  check  in  the  increase  of  popaktion  is  applied 
where  it  is  least  likely  to  be  beneficial,  for  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of 
humanity,  caused  by  the  less  prolificness  of  the  higher  classes,  are  rapidly 
filled  up  from  the  ranks  below  them.  Thus  the  salutary  influences  which 
the  educated  woman  might  exert  as  a  wife  and  mother  are  lost  to 
sodety,  and  replaced  by  the  influence  of  the  ungentle,  uneducated,  and 
untrained.  We  think  it  is  also  worth  consideration  whether,  if  due 
attention  were  paid  to  the  phymqwe  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  corporeal  health  established,  tiie  higher  grade  of 
intellectual  development,  and  the  finer  sensibilities  they  have  acquired, 
might  not  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  pro* 
gressive  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  whoie  race  secured  The 
etiquette  of  social  rank  acts  as  an  insuperable  bar,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
diffvMon  of  these  acquired  powers  of  mind  throughout  the  ranks  below; 
women  and  men  remaining  single,  rather  than  contracting  an  allianoe 
witii  persons  of  inferior  rank ;  or  else,  in  the  case  of  the  men,  transmitting 
parental  peculiarities  to  UlegiMmaie  o£bpring,  who,  coming  into  the 
world  in  the  same  low  soda!  rank  as  their  mothers,  with  considerable 
natural  powers  of  mind — perhaps  with  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
&ther-— enter  into  life  with  those  powers  untrained,  and  so  constitute  the 
most  dangerous  class  of  society. 

But  prudential  considerations  have  been  enforced  in  some  stofces  by 
law  upon  aU  daases,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  The  average  age  at 
which  nuurriage  has  been  contracted  has  been  defnred,  but  not  the  age 
of  intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  and  hence  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children,  an  increase  in  prostitution,  and  a  wider  diffunon  of 
all  those  various  evils  which  result  from  a  disregard  of  the  irrevocable 
laws  of  nature.  Thus,  in  Bavaria^  20^  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  bom 
are  illegitimate;  in  Saxony,  15  per  cent.;  in  Wurtemberg  and  Austria^ 
\\\  per  cent.;  in  Hanover  and  Denmark,  9^  per  cent;  in  France  and 
Fkussia,  7  per  cent.;  in  England,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  6^  per 
cent;  while  in  Sardinia,  only  2  percent,  are  illegitimate.*  But  the  births 
of  illegitimate  children  only  indicate  a  part  of  the  injury  done  to  society 
by  the  prudential  chedc ;  all  so  bom  will  not  be  registered ;  many  perish 
in  uiero;  many  conjugal  as  well  as  licentious  connexions  are  systemati- 
cally rendered  infertile;  and  many  men  lose  their  true  manly  character, 
by  unnatural  stimulation  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  courage  of 
the  male  man  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  dissimulation  charac- 
teristic of  the  sex,  a  trait  of  diameter  which  may  be  traced  in  a  tckole 
pro/essiony  as  well  as  in  individuals  living  a  solitary  life  in  ooll^,  or  in 
tiie  world. 

To  the  psydiologist^  who  desbes  to  see  the  human  spedes  improve 

*  Sixth  Aimiial  Bepoit  of  the  Begistrar-Oenenl,  p.  xxxr. 
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jHwgPttMively  in  all  that  conatitiitea  the  glory  of  man  as  a  created  being, 
this  destrnctioii  of  life,  and  these  checks  to  increase  and  improvement  in 
the  most  highly  developed  races,  must  constitate  a  matter  of  deep  regret. 
The  remedies  for  these  evils  are  within  reach,  although  certainly  diffi- 
cult of  attainment.  One  of  these  is  a  wider  sphere  of  industrial  oocnpfr* 
tion  for  woman,  whether  married  or  single,  so  that  marriage  and  children 
may  be  rendered  desirable'by  being  rendered  less  burdensome  to  the  man* 
Some  means  for  extending  this  sphere  we  have  hinted  at;  and  we  think 
that  if  education  and  intellect  be  made  to  constitute  the  main  requisites 
ht  suocessfiil  feminine  industry,  the  poorly-pensioned  gentlewoman  will 
ao  longer  esteem  honest  industry  to  be  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  as  too 
msny  at  present  do;  for  many  of  these  su&r  pinching  poverty  in 
alenoe ;  they   ^  cannot  dig,  to  beg  they  are  ashamed"    A  second 
remedy  is  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  training  for  the  whole  sex, 
and  especially  an  extension  of  the  scheme  of  education,  so  that  it  shall 
indode  less  of  the  merely  ornamental,  and  more  of  the  useful  branches 
of  knowledge.     The  golden  rule  should  be  applied  to  girls  which  is  so 
generally  applied  to  boys,  namely,  that  every  woman  should  be  taught 
some  useful  art  adapted  to  her  faculties  and  social  portion,  and  by  which 
she  may  be  able,  if  drcumstanoes  require,  either  to  add  to  her  husband's 
mesDs,  or  to  maintain  herself  and  children.     That  a  much  wider  field 
of  intellectual  and  industrial  enterprise  is  open  to  woman  than  she  is 
at  present  permitted  to  occupy  is,  we  think,  amply  demonstrated  by  us 
in  our  views  as  to  her  providential  and  social  position.   A  third  remedy 
would  be  the  wider  promulgation  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  man  is  im- 
perfect, and  cannot  be  well  developed  either  bodily  or  mentally — can 
attain  to  no  true  synnnetry  and  beauty — who  is  without  a  mate. 

And  now,having  discoursed  of  so  many  and  such  varied  topics  touching 
woman  in  her  psydiological  relations,  not,  we  trust,  without  interesting 
our  readtts,  we  may  be  permitted  cordially  to  re-echo  and  repeat  the 
aeatiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Laycock  in  the  following  passage,  contained 
in  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Sir  James  Clark : 

'*  The  subject  upon  which  I  have  written  is  too  dignified  and  interest- 
ing to  require  any  other  introduction  to  the  world  than  its  own 
merits.  In  support  of  this  proposition,  the  philanthropist  might  observe, 
that  all  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  should  urge  us  to  continued  efibrt 
for  the  welfiire  of  the  sex;  the  political  economist  might  advance,  that 
the  power  of  a  people  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  physical  well- 
bdng  of  its  fenaales;  and  the  moral  philosopher  might  show,  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness  of  Britain  is  based  on  the  domestic 
virtoefl^  pure  jDOidia,  and  elevated  sentiments  of  its  women.'* 

We  repeat,  we  GordiaDy  concur  with  Dr.  Laycock  in  the  expression 
of  theM  sentiments,  and  it  is  because  we  feel  their  weight  we  have  thua 
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discussed  at  length  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  age — ^the 
suhject  of  woman  in  her  psychological  relations. 

The  preceding  observations  are  based  upon  two  works.*  The  able 
production  of  Dr.  Lajcock,  of  York,  bears  internal  evidence  that  its 
author  is  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  an  accomplbhed  physician. 
He  has,  in  writing  the  work,  spared  no  pains  to  render  his  treatise 
every  way  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  He  wishes  it,  indeed,  to  be  considered  as  a  second 
edition,  revised  and  improved,  of  an  essay  which  had  already  appeared* 
as  a  series  of  articles  on  hysteria,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  1838-39.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first 
comprises  the  special  physiology  of  woman,  in  her  corporeal  and  mental 
relations :  the  second  treats  of  the  general  pathology  and  principles  of 
treatment  of  the  nervous  diseases  to  which  she  is  peculiarly  liable  during 
a  certain  period  of  life;  and  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
each  special  form  of  disease  in  detail.  The  plan  of  his  inquiry  is  in- 
ductive and  is  founded  npon  general  principles  deduced  f^om  a  large 
number  of  facts.  He  shows  that  the  greater  number  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  termed  ''  spinal,"  ''  hysterical,"  dec,  have  their  seat  in  the  ner* 
Tous  system;  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  sex;  that 
women  of  susceptible  nervous  system  are  more  liable  than  others ;  and 
that  the  diseases  under  consideration  occur  in  the  sex  during  that  period 
of  life  only  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  perform  their  functions. 

Starting  from  these  principles,  and  taking  them  as  his  guide,  Dr. 
Laycock  progressively  unfolds  his  subject.  He  firstly  defines  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  shows  that  the  ovaria  are  the  all-important  consti- 
tuents, since  it  is  upon  these  that  the  special  feminine  characteristics  are 
dependent.  He  shows  the  relations  of  these  organs  to  distant  and 
remote  parts  of  the  frame;  their  sympathetic  action  on  the  cerebro-Bpinal 
axis  in  particular,  from  the  brain  downwards;  and  the  monthly  and 
occasional  changes  which  they  excite — including  the  doctrines  of  periodic 
recurrence  of  morbid  phenomena.  Dr.  Laycock  next  proceeds  to  inves- 
tigate the  mental  and  corporeal  peculiarities  of  woman,  with  reference 
especially  to  the  afiectibility  of  her  nervous  system,  as  compared  with 
that  of  man ;  her  physical  conformation,  the  constitution  of  her  vascular 
system,  and  the  composition  of  her  blood.  Then  he  concludes  that  the 
diseases  to  which  she  is  liable  have  their  origin  in  an  aggravation  of  the 
pecuUar  afiectibility  of  her  nervous  system,  primarily,  by  changes  in 

*  A  Tremtise  on  tbe  Nerrotts  Diseises  of  Women,  eomprising  an  Inquiry  into  tbe 
Nature,  CauBes,  and  Treatment  of  Spinal  and  Hysterical  Disordera.  By  Tkomas 
Laycock,  M.D.,  Physician  to  tbe  York  Dispensary,  &c. 

The  Morbid  Emotions  of  Women ;  their  Origin,  Tendencies  and  Treatment.  By 
Walter  Jobnson,  M.B.,  formerly  Medical  Tutor,  Guy's  Hospital. 
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(be  composition  of  the  blood,  and  aecond^Mrili/,  hj  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect influence  of  the  ovaria.  Hence  Dr.  Laycock  objects  to  the  terms 
'^  hysterical"'  and  "  nenroosy"  as  applied  to  these  functional  disorders,  but 
leoommenda  the  use  of  the  term  neurcemic  (since  adopted  by  some 
writen)  as  applicable  to  the  whole  class  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  which  morbidly  constituted  blood  reacts  upon  a  morbidly  con- 
stitated  nervous  system.  In  the  second  part,  after  a  special  considera- 
tion of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Laycock  considers  the 
'paihdogy  of  his  subject,  and  elucidates  it  as  he  proceeds  by  the  light  of 
physiology.  Thus  he  traces  out  an  important  analogy  between  the 
diseases  of  general  development — ^taking  dentition  as  a  guide — and  the 
diseases  which  depend  more  obviously  upon  the  monthly  periodic 
diange  in  the  sex,  incidentally  noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  effects 
of  bad  methods  of  education  and  trainiug  on  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system  of  woman  in  general,  and  of  the  reproductive  system 
and  its  functions  in  particular.  A  chapter  is  next  devoted  to  the 
influence  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  on  the  nervous  system^ 
and  the  causation  of  diseases  seated  therein  by  excessive  blood-letting 
and  other  exhausting  i^ncies,  depraving  the  blood  by  poisons — ^in- 
cluding febrile,  metallic,  and  animal  and  vegetable  poisons — and  certain 
easensto  retuned  in  the  blood,  especially  urea,  and  the  vMJterie»  marbi 
of  goat.  Under  the  latter  head.  Dr.  Laycock  takes  occasion  to  show 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  hereditary  gouty  constitution  and 
the  whole  class  of  nervous  diseases,  not  only  in  woman  but  in  man 
also.  Lastly,  he  notices  the  influence  of  the  passions  and  emotions. 
Br.  Laycock  closes  the  second  part,  pointing  out  the  relations  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general  to  its  diseases,  and  lays  down  the  general 
principles  of  treatment. 

In  the  third  part,  the  various  affections  to  which  young  women  are 
liable,  and  which  have  hitherto  defied  all  arrangement,  are  classified 
pkysiclogicaUff,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  relations  which  the 
organs  or  tissues  affected,  or  the  portions  of  the  nervous  system  that  are 
ibe  seat  of  disease,  bear  to  the  reproductive  organs — ^in  the  way  previ- 
ously established.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  pass  in  review,  in  connected 
series  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  each  and  every  one  of  the  varied  and 
puzzling  disorders  which  have  been  hitherto  treated  under  widely  differ- 
ent heads,  and  ascribed  to  as  widely  different  causes;  laying  down  the 
rules  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  each. 

The  book  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  very  different  production — ^its  title  is 
altogether  a  misnomer;  for  the  whole  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages,  consists  of  a  consideration,  such  as  it  is,  of  some  of  the  nervous 
diseases  considered  by  Dr.  Laycock  in  his  systematic  work;  all  the 
reference  that  is  made  to  the  "morbid  emotions**  is  incidental,  unless 
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^apoplexy," '* epilepsjr/ '" tetanus," '' catalepsy/'  ^ tarantalismy''  '^ Amei^* 
can  spider/'  ''tio-tic  or  bicnm^''  and  other  nosological  matters  and  things^ 
can  (contrary  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language)  be  properiy  termed 
.<<  morbid  emotions."  This  free  use  of  language  in  a  novel  sense  is 
paralleled  by  a  singular  assertion  touching  the  bibliography  of  his 
subject;  and  the  medical  reader  is  not  a  little  startled  by  the  following 
round  declaration. 

"  Considering,  therefore,  that  although  the  peculiarities  manifested  by 
young  females,  as  a  class,  have  been  frequently  dwelt  upon  by  medical 
authorities,  yet  that  these  peculiarities  have  always  been  discussed  as 
isolated  problems,  and  never  brought  together  nor  systematized—- con- 
aidering,  I  say,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  embrace  them  all  in 
a  general  view,  I  have  thought  it  not  improfitable  to  collect  a  variety  of 
cases,  illustrative  of  each  affection  that  presented  itself  to  me,  to  form  a 
basis  upon  which,  at  some  future  period,  a  comprehensive  theory  may 
be  constructed,"  &c    Fre/ace,  p.  vL 

The  problems  of  woman's  nature,  we  hardly  need  to  state,  have  been 
too  interesting  in  all  ages  to  have  suffered  that  neglect  which  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  juvenile  precipitancy,  claims  to  be  the  first  to  remedy.  The  Opua 
Coronoatim  of  Landouzy,  (which,  Dr.  Johnson  b  not  aware  contains  a 
ccUalogiie  roMonaiee  of  373  cases,  principally  from  continental  authors,) 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  sex  by  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  we  venture  to 
say,  that  a  catalogue  raisonnSe  of  works  on  woman — ^her  natural  his- 
tory, her  physiology,  her  psychology,  and  her  pathology — ^would  occupy 
at  least  a  sheet  of  our  journal. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  reiterated  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
both  with  actual  facts  and  with  the  evidence  which  his  book  exhibits, 
that  although  he  thus  ignores  the  existence  of  Dr.  Laycock's  work,  he  has 
not  only  read  Dr.  Laycock's  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  but  has  appropriated  some  of  the  results  of  that  physi- 
cian's literary  researches.  Those  essays  consist  of  a  selection  of  cases  simi- 
lar to  Dr.  Johnson's,  but  much  more  varied  and  extensive ;  selected,  toc^ 
with  a  special  reference  to  an  analysis  of  their  phenomena;  and  with  th« 
definite  object  of  embradng  them  '^  all  in  a  general  view,"  and  discuss- 
ing them  in  their  mutual  relations,  and  nd  "  as  isolated  problems."  We 
repeat,  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  these  £acts  the  bold 
assertion  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  which  we  have  quoted  above— and  we 
think  that  Dr.  Johnson  will  experience  a  similar  difficulty. 
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"  The  internal  developnent  of  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  liistorieal,  belongs  as 
aach  as  tb»  esctemal  etents  of  politics,  to  the  department  of  human  historj.** 

Schiegel, 

Ths  histoiy  of  a  nation  is  the  hifltory  of  a  collective  mind,  for  it  is  that 
which  projects  and  governs  its  actions.  As  individuals  compose  a  com- 
munity, biography  is  the  record  of  its  common  psychological  character; 
80  that  a  complete  review  of  the  psychical  progress  of  nations  is  indeed 
a  history  of  the  world. 

In  tradng  this  progress  from  its  outset,  we  must  of  course  find  our- 
selves at  once  in  a  dilemma,  as  the  obscurity  of  ancient  history  renders  it 
difficult  to  dedde  where  the  apocryphal  ends  and  the  authentic  begins. 

The  pages  of  sacred  writ,  abounding  as  they  do  with  symbol  and 
aiD^ory,  require  the  deepest  study  and  attention  ere  the  divine  can  pre- 
sume to  expound  and  interpret  their  grand  and  awful  truths.  Man  is 
introduced  to  us  at  the  dawn  of  creation  as  a.  pure  and  innocent  being, 
fiesh  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  an  emanation,  indeed,  of  the  divine 
essence,  endowed  with  qualities  of  which,  as  they  partook  of  the  angelic 
nature,  and  were  fraught  with  holy  intelligences  and  inspired  knowledge, 
we  can  merely  form  conjecture. 

Even  for  ages  afl;er  the  £Edl,  we  are  told  that  there  was  immediate  and 
special  coiomunication  of  the  Creator  with  man,  which,  as  it  implies  a 
subversion  of  those  natural  laws  that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  now  govern 
the  universe,  have  been  termed  special  or  supernatural.  The  history  of 
the  antediluvian  world,  therefore,  can  no  more  form  a  part  of  our  essays 
than  the  fables  of  Confucius  or  of  Ovid. 

Early  profane  history  is  so  emblazoned  with  myth  and  exaggeration, 
that  the  selection  and  sifting  of  their  truths  is  a  work  of  still  greater 
tdifficulty.  The  origin  of  almost  every  race  is  shrouded  in  obscurity—* 
every  ancient  country  had  its  mythical  period,  so  that  almost  every  his- 
torian of  olden  timcopens  his  volume  with  a  romance.  The  professed 
tale-writer  returns  the  compliment  in  kind,  by  so  blending  fiction  and 
truth,  that  shallow  readers  are  completely  bewildered  in  the  maze-^ 
the  more  truth-like  the  fiction,  the  greater  of  course  will  be  the  dilemma. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  novels  of  Scott  may  in  after  ages  excite 
Bs  much  controversy  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Cid,  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
or  the  epics  of  Homer.  It  is  thus  genius  flings  a  gauze  veil  over  the 
bright  mirror  of  truth. 

The  psychical  history  of  a  nation,  then,  is  a  history  of  itself--ita 
•daons,  its  ezpldts,  its  maimers,  its  literature,  are  the  manifestations' 
of  its  mind^— ihe  unpdseof  its  psychical  forces.    For  as  it  is  ^vrith  tbe' 
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being,  so  is  it,  from  the  sympaihy  of  surronnding  circamstances,  with 
(he  nation  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

If  the  world  had  progressed  in  its  primitive  state  of  innocence,  we 
maj  believe  that  a  regular  progression  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  nations  may  have  ensued;  but  rivalry,  ambition,  discord,  war — ^the 
results  of  sin — have  combined  to  thwart  this  Utopian  march. 

As  nations  and  empires  rise  and  fall,  so  of  course  the  intellectual 
character  of  its  members  will  flourish  and  decay.  We  must  not,  however, 
strictly  measure  the  one  by  the  other,  nor  must  we  always  refer  the 
political  decline  of  an  empire  merely  to  a  decadence  of  its  intellectual 
energies.  Toung  nations  will  again  and  again  begin  de  novo — so  that, 
however  they  may  profit  by  the  records  and  the  wisdom  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  universal  mind  is,  as  it  were,  broken  up  into  sections,  and 
we  must  often  be  content  with  tracing  the  psychical  development  of  a 
nation  as  almost  isolated  from  the  influence  of  others. 

Now  if  the  globe  were  tenanted  by  one  solitary  being,  it  would  be 
almost  a  folly  to  write  about  the  development  of  his  intellect.  This 
.tenant  of  the  creation  would,  in  the  absence  of  psychical  collision,  be  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  mere  egotist — a  slave  to  his  animal  instinct: 
his  mind  would  ever  centre  in  itself;  for  he  would  experience  no  blend- 
ing of  thought, — no  excitement  of  the  higher  sympathies.  Man  would 
be  a  mere  animal,  with  a  superior  or  more  extended  capacity  than  other 
breathing  things,  and  scarcely,  perhaps,  making  a  better  use  of  his  senses. 
However  Camper  might  argue  the  accuracy  of  his  facial  angle,  or  Gkdl 
map  out  the  surface  of  his  cranium,  still  the  facial  mensuration  would 
deceive,  and  the  encephalic  organization  would,  psychologically,  be  little 
more  than  a  blank,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  influence  to  bring  out 
its  faculties. 

If  we  would  contemplate  the  immediate  dawn  of  mind,  and  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  instinct  and  reason,  we  should  perhaps  study  the  isolated 
child  or  solitary  savage ;  but  these  phenomena  are  most  rare,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mind,  w^arped  and 
modified  as  it  ever  will  be  by  the  incessant  sway  which  surrounding 
circumstances  exert  over  its  progress,  and  to  reconcile,  as  ficir  as  we  can, 
l)sychology  with  general  history. 

We  must  not  pause  to  compare  the  impulsive  power,  the  centrifugal 
force,  the  unvarying  agency  of  instinct  with  our  self-controlling  reason, 
— nor  to  inquire  how  far  Eousseau  and  Monboddo  were  justified  in  their 
libellous  comparisons, — nor  to  discuss  the  ncUure  of  mincL  This  would  be 
vain,  for  the  deepest  philosophers,  from  Aristotle  and  Plato  to  our  time, 
have  differed,  widely  differed,  in  their  psychological  speculations.  We 
must,  however,  be  at  once  convinced  that  this  mind  is  a  germ,  to  he 
developed.    The  savage,  as  Beid  has  hinted^  ma;^  have  the  seeds  of  a 
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logician  or  a  saint,  which  only  wait  to  be  Tivified,  somewhat  as  the 
batching  of  an  animal  ovum.  Thus  Peter  the  Great,  from  his  bright 
and  yivifying  example  and  legislation,  brought  out  all  the  intellect  of 
the  Muscovite  boors,  which  otherwise  would  have  yet  been  but  a  latent 
germ;  and  made  his  Bussia  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth. 

This  national  mind  is  often  thus  pent  up,  as  it  were,  and  not  mani* 
fested — ^waiting  for  its  exciting  cause— an  agency  most  varied  and 
subtle,  and  immensely  complicated.  The  spring  of  some  of  our  own 
commotions  was  a  mere  expression  of  a  man  of  high  influence;  and  that 
of  the  second  French  revolution,  the  obstinacy  of  a  citizen-king.  So 
that  when  this  spark  of  mind  is  blown  on,  it  will  burst  forth  like  wild* 
fire,  in  consequence  of  its  psychical  sympathies  or  imitative  propensity. 
Witness  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages, — ^the  Carbonari, — ^the  lUu- 
minati, — the  Mormons,  &c.  &c.  And  all  this  may  be  pathologically 
explained;  for  the  brains  of  all  are  excited,  the  disease  becomes 
epidemic,  and  while  it  rages  they  call  it  an  age  of  reason;  soon,  how- 
ever, to  be  terminated  by  the  downfal  of  debased  tyranny.  Even  now 
millions  of  minds  are  so  imprisoned,  and  only  wait  an  occcuion  to  burst 
their  bounds.  The  late  simultaneous  overthrow  of  thrones  and  dynas« 
ties  proves  that  the  seeds  of  rebellion  are  universally  scattered. 

The  progress  of  social  life  is  one  train  of  antagonisms.  Instinct  and 
leason  ajre  constantly  warring  against  each  other.  There  are  infinite 
shades  of  difference  displayed  in  this  struggle — even  in  individuals  of 
the  same  famOy, — and  what  is  true  of  a  tribe,  is  true,  on  a  larger  scale, 
of  a  nation. 

We  must  not,  however,  reason  abairacUdly  on  this  point,  otherwise 
we  might  conjecture  that  two  beings,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  display  the  same  traits  of  character — ^that  the  copper  Indian  might 
go  hand-in>hand  in  the  march  of  intellect  with  the  Mexican  and  the 
Peruvian.  The  science  of  ethnology  must  be  deeply  studied  ere  we  pro« 
ceed  to  a  disquisition  on  the  psychical  progress  of  mankind.  The  primal 
seat,  the  migration  and  the  present  locality,  of  every  race  should  be 
contemplated, — a  study  in  ethnological  science  which  the  maps  of 
Pritohard  and  the  erudite  history  of  Latham*  will  tend  to  elucidate. 

The  various  conditions  of  the  brain,  also,  must  be  demonstrated,  ere 
we  can  presume  to  a  full  analysis  of  human  action  and  the  manifestation 
of  mind,  or  even  to  laud  a  fellow-being  for  his  virtues  or  his  vices.  We 
know  that  cerebral  confonnation,  even  of  individuals  of  the  same  race^ 
assumes  an  infinite  variety,  and  exerts  a  most  potent  and  varied  influence 
Dver  the  heart    Indeed  we  may,  as  moralists,  venture  to  affirm,  that  it 

•  The  Natnnl  History  of  tbe  Varieties  of  Man.    By  Bobcrt  Gordon  Latbam,  M.D, 
P.R.S.    LoadoD,  John  Va&  Voont,  Ptternoster«row. 
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is  almost  as  difficult  for  some  to  be  evil  as  for  others  to  be  good.  A 
seeming  virtue  may  scarcely  have  a  motive,  and  vice  may  be  so  irresis- 
tible as  to  can  forth,  not  an  anathema^  but  even  our  pity,  to  temper  our 
judgment.  Not  that  we  would  foster  the  maudlin  mercy  so  much  in 
fashion,  that  qualifies  every  dastardly  attack  as  the  irrepressible  impulse 
of  a  maniac;  but  we  would  soften  down  the  asperity  with  which  we  might 
be  disposed  to  deprecate  the  acts  of  those  whose  natural  temperament 
renders  them  morbidly  prone  to  a  course  which  others  less  exdtable,  and 
even  their  own  cooler  judgment,  would  deplore  and  condemn. 

We  do  not  in  this  argue  the  all-in-^  of  organiEation.  Education 
xnay  raise  high  a  low  capacity,  and  bad  habits  depress  lofty  intellect. 
The  truth  lies  midway  between  the  sceptics  and  proselytes  of  phrenology. 
The  scientific  study  of  ethnology  has  proved  to  us  the  value  of  compara- 
tive phrenology  in  our  analysis  of  national  character.  Not  that  we 
presume  to  solve  the  problem  once  proposed — *^  Given,  a  physical  man^ 
to  find  the  true  intellectufd  scope  of  genius;"  but  we  lay  it  down  almost 
as  an  axiom,  that  intellectual  quality  is  at  least  intimately  associated 
with  the  relative  proportions  of  cerebral  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  tissue 
But  this  rule,  even  among  the  lower  varieties  of  our  race,  must  betaken 
with  exceptions.  We  find  the  idiot,  the  €ieq)halou8  monster,  bom  among 
ihe  most  perfect  of  the  European  races;  so  do  we  find  an  occasional  ele* 
TBtion  of  development  even  in  the  wilds  of  JSthiopia,  with  its  corre- 
jSponding  psyducal  superiority.  But  these  may  be  deemed  the  lunta 
naturmf  and,  periiaps  more  than  aught  else,  prove  and  illustrate  {direno- 
logical  truth.  The  divine  indeed  has  based  his  on^phrenological  aiga* 
ments  on  the  faith  of  these  exceptions,  forgetting  that  there  may  be  an 
vtoalted  as  well  as  a  debased  phenomenon  of  nature. 

Then,  although  the  capacity  may  be  indicated  by  high  frontal  dev^ 
lopment,  we  must  remember  that  the  Hasus  of  the  brain  may  be 
€i6fiorfna^— either  the  hemispherical  ganglion  that  conceives  or  regulates 
the  thought,  or  the  tabular  neurine  that  transmits  it,  may  be  diseased  ; 
jmd  we  believe  that  many  psychical  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  a 
mere  want  of  balance  between  these  portions  of  the  brain — in  opposition 
somewhat  to  the  hypotheses  of  our  late  friend  Dr.  Wigan,  with  ^om 
we  have  had  the  gratification  of  exchanging  thoughts  and  books. 

Oowper*s  grey- matter,  for  a  whimsical  instance,  might  be  firm  and 
joriginate  a  healttiy  idea,  but  the  soft  medulla  might  soon  feel  fatigued 
by  its  transmission;  while  Walter  Scott's  well-balanced  oiganisation 
carried  on  its  work  with  energy  and  harmony.  Perchance  some  oF 
these  deviations  may  be  referred  to  the  parental  age,  state  of  mind  and 
body,  at  the  moment  of  impregnation,  a  subject  which,  although  we  do 
not  follow  up,  engaged  even  the  attention  of  that  shrewd  lady,  the  Mar- 
gravine of  AnspacL    The  more  the  capacity  of  the  ersnium,  then,  ex* 
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eeeds  tliat  of  the  taoey  we  may  look  for  a  higher  grade  of  intellect  The 
nverse  of  this,  so  diaracteristic  of  the  darker  raoesi  is  not  more  oon* 
Bfdcuoua  than  the  inferiority  of  their  psychical  character— -especially  in 
theinhabitants  of  South  A£rica  and  the  Polynesian  islands,  and  the  Arctic 
or  hyperborean  regions  :  and  it  is  further  illustrated  by  the  facility  of 
thdr  extermination  by  the  white  races. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia^  of  Fapius  of  Congo,  and  other  Africaoi 
districts,  and  even  those  of  New  Zealand,  are  characterised  by  the  most 
degrading  sensuality.  Many  of  the  southern  Tasmanians  have  no  idea 
ef  a  deity,  and  their  Htcs  are  one  course  of  cruelty  and  crime.  A  mere 
dream  is  both  an  impetus  and  an  excuse  for  the  most  diabolical  act 

It  is  true  that  Barrow,  Park,  Barbot,  and  others,  hare  eulogised  the 
nuld  and  generous  disposition  and  chastity  (!)  of  the  black  races,  even  of 
the  Hottentot  and  Bosjesman,  and  have  stated  that  they  lend  a  wil* 
ling  ear  and  are  easily  converted  by  the  missionaries.  But  even  if  U  be  90, 
generosity  is  as  much  a  blind  impulse  as  their  revenge— it  is  cer* 
not  philanthropy.  The  Polynesian  as  well  as  ^thiop  disregard 
with  the  most  ungrateful  indi£ference  the  valuable  treasures  which  nature 
baa  scattered  round  them,  and  especially  the  bounteous  fertility  of  their 
native  soiL  It  is  asserted,  too,  that  some  of  the  Bushmen,  as  well  as  th^ 
Esquimaux,  are  so  stolid,  that,  like  the  Yahoos  of  Swift,  they  are  scarcdy 
worth  making  slaves  of. 

As  we  ascend  in  cranial  proportions,  we  see  corresponding  psychical 
developmait — the  Malay,  and  many  of  the  Americans,  and  the  insular 
Mongols  are  still  inferior.  Of  the  natives  of  Jav%  as  a  wondrous 
exception.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  tells  us  they  have  no  penal  laws,  be- 
cause they  have  no  crime ! — ^resembling  in  this  the  Pimos  of  Western 
America;  who,  as  Father  Font  informs  us,  neither  steal  nor  quarrel, 
and  therefore  need  no  crinunal  or  civil  tribunals. 

The  American  Indians,  Dr.  Yon  Martins  asserts,  are  the  lowest  in 
psychology — but  this  may  be  explained  by  Bobertson's  affirmation,  that 
the  Spaniards  petted  their  negro  slaves,  and  thus  reduced  the  status  of 
the  Indians;  the  Chaymas,  and  the  Darien  people,  however,  have  to  this 
day  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  sdenoe  of  numbers. 

Even  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  together  with  psychical  obtuse- 
ness,  possess  a  corresponding  apathy  or  want  of  sensibility,  to  which  the 
term  coumge  has  been  applied.  Bobertson  eulogises  the  Mexican 
drawmge  with  coloured  feathers;  but^  like  the  Chinese  pictures  and 
earvings,  they  were  merely  mechanical  and  of  fine  colours,  indicating— » 
as  do  also  thor  coaae  gramdesy  as  well  as  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  the  elaborately  carved  temples  with  pinnacles 
which  Cordova  discovered  in  1817,  among  the  Maya  race,  and  whicb 
now  exist  in  Yucatan — not  a  Bpatk  ol  geniua. 
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When  Cortez,  with  500  men,  came  to  Montezuma,  although  his 
city  was  immense  and  his  court  magnifioent(7),  and  when  he  erected  the 
Cross  and  the  Virgin  and  destroyed  the  idols  of  Zempvalla,  this  legion 
of  warriors  made  no  resistance.  Their  language^  however,  is  marked  by 
an  unity  that  proves  their  depressed  character  not  altogether  depending 
on  psychical  causes.  Historians  have  also  eulogised  the  lofty  virtues  of 
the  Incas,  and  Molina  especially  of  the  Araucans  of  Chili;  but  this 
again  is  more  apathy  than  noble  endurance,  a  quality  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  coldness  of  their  i>assions.  In  such  a  clime  we  might  suppose 
their  love  to  have  been  a  lava  flood  instead  of  that  indifference,  in  which 
indeed  they  resemble  their  more  savage  neighbours,  among  whom 
women  are  degraded  and  despised,  treated  as  slaves,  and  slighted  to  that 
degree  that  few  of  them  are  prolific,  and  if  the  mother  dies  during 
lactation  her  child  is  buried  with  her. 

The  savage  and  the  negro  especially  are  coTisciaus  of  their  inferiority, 
and  contemplate  the  accomplishments  of  the  white  races  with  wonder 
and  envy,  and  without  the  slightest  hope  of  imitation.  Mungo  Park 
especially  alludes  to  this  feeling  in  his  account  of  I^nia.  When 
Columbus,  too,  first  landed  on  Hispaniola,  the  natives  thought  he  was 
a  god,  and  worshipped  him.  This  sentiment  seems  also  to  have  infected 
the  natives  of  Oriental  India;  else  the  myriads  of  Hindus,  especially 
those  of  the  Sunderbunds,  would  not  have  quailed  before  a  handful  of 
Europeans,  with  which  Clive  and  Hastings  began  and  completed  the 
conquest  of  Hindostan.  And  yet  they  were  among  the  descendants  of 
that  people  who,  under  the  command  of  Poms,  drove  Alexander  back 
from  the  Punjaub. 

Kow  individual  examples  of  psychical  excellence  have,  though  rarely, 
shone  among  the  inferior  races,  as  we  see  cretinism  and  idiocy  among 
the  most  enlightened  communities.  We  are  now  visited  by  the  con- 
verted chief  of  a  tribe  of  Ojibbeways,  who  speaks  our  language  fluently, 
eloquently,  and  has  conceived  and  laboured  in  the  grand  project  of 
civilizing  the  Indians  of  the  North-West.  But  these,  as  we  have  before 
liinted,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule — otherwise  Capitein,  Omai,  Feodor, 
and  Thay  Endanega,  would  not  be  cited  as  phenomena  among  the 
.Ethiopian  Malay,  Mongol,  and  American  races.  They  are  not  tf^pea 
of  their  races.  Strange  is  it,  then,  that  arguments  should  be  adduced 
from  this  against  a  science  on  the  ground  of  exceptions. 

We  must  believe,  then  (whatever  Humboldt  and  others  have  written 
to  the  contrary),  that  certain  races  of  men  are  physically  deficient  in  the 
highest  attribute  of  our  being,  reason;  and  especially  regarding  the 
analysis  of  the  relation  of  psychical  impressions  with  externals.  The 
minds  of  many  of  them  are,  therefore,  cyphers — ^they  are  animals  of  sense 
and  sensation,  and  little  more, — ^reasoning,  like  a  dog,  merely  from 
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memory,  Tbej  can  scarcely  conceive  of  mind  distinct  from  matter,  or 
trace  more  than  the  immediaie  step  from  an  effect  towards  a  cause;  and, 
therefore,  they  of  course  stop  far  short  of  first  truths. 

Their  thought  is  a  vain  dream;  and  as  they  have  little  power  of  con- 
trolling or  directing  it,  their  intellect  may  be  deemed  a  mild  insanity, 
gaideless  and  wandering,  without  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  basis  of  all 
mental  exertion.  In  foresight,  for  example,  how  deficient  is  the  Carib, 
who  will  sell  his  hammock  in  the  morning,  when  refreshed  by  sleep,  not 
dreaming  that  he  shall  need  it  again  ere  night  comes  on ;  and  will  neg^ 
iect  his  sheltering  hut  when  winter  is  gone. 

Our  chronological  tables  scarcely  allude,  in  matters  of  science  and 
literature,  to  others  than  the  Caucasian  variety  of  the  old  arrangement, 
and  a  few  of  the  Mongols.  Some  of  the  Transatlantic  tribes  are  endued 
with  very  acute  sense  and  energy;  but  these  qualities,  any  more  than 
the  stolidity  of  the  Malay,  and  the  grovelling  nature  of  the  uEthiop,  come 
not  within  the  category  of  intellect.  These  races,  in  different  degrees  as  it 
were  imperfect,  constitute  four  of  the  five  varieties,  in  the  favourite 
dassification  of  Blumenbach,  and  two  of  that  of  Cuvier,  which  was  com* 
posed  of  three ;  the  six  varieties  of  the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus 
^i^g  a  geographical  error.  In  the  varieties  of  man  just  quoted,  the 
tripartite  division  combined  with  the  ethnographic  system  of  Pritchard, 
is  nearly  preserved  miUcUo  nomine;  save  that  some  of  the  psychically 
superior  classes,  as  the  Turks,  the  Magyars,  Circassians,  and  Oeorgians, 
are  blended  with  the  Mongolidae,  the  Japetidse,  European,  and  Asiatic, 
being  pre-eminent  in  psychical  excellence,  and  withal,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  Ugrians  and  the  Turks,  the  conquerors  and  masters  of  the 
worid.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Latham  are  acute  and  laborious,  and  will 
have  the  effect  of  simplifying  the  science  of  ethnology,  and  of  reconcil- 
ing the  psychical  and  philological  history  of  mankind. 

Regarding  this  psychical  depression,  we  may  refer,  on  the  ground  of 
analogy  and  of  historical  record,  to  one  influential  cause,  especially 
observed  among  the  Jews,  and  some  other  races,  who,  from  principle, 
custom,  law,  or  isolation,  are  exclusive  in  their  generation.  The  Negro, 
if  distaste  did  not  so  often  counteract  it,  might  somewhat  improve  his 
hreed  by  crossing — indeed,  we  do  see  both  beauty  and  intellect  advanced 
by  this  intermingling  of  races.  The  infusion  of  European  blood  into 
^e  savage  races  at  once  raises  the  psychical  character.  The  Mestigo, 
or  cross  between  the  European  and  the  American  Indian,  is  of  higher 
intellect  than  the  Mulatto,  the  offspring  of  a  white  and  a  Negro,  and, 
indeed,  little  inferior  to  the  Creole,  who  is  of  European  blood,  born  in  a 
IVwisatlantic  clime.  My  esteemed,  and  I  fear  lamented  friend,  John 
JPranklin  assured  me,  that  the  psychical  qualities  of  the  half-breeds  of 
Jforth  America  were  far  superior  to  that  of  the  races  devoid  of  European 
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blood.  The  Persiiiii  nobles  thus  improved  both  the  phyucal  and  psy^ 
ctucel  qualities  of  their  races,  by  alliances  with  thdr  (Georgian  captives. 
If  we  contrast  the  intellectual  beauty  of  the  Persian  nobility  with  that 
of  the  Peninsular^  who  are  almost  exclusive  in  their  unions,  we  shall  at 
onoe  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  excellence  of  Circassian  developments 
Thmr  breeding  inrondw,  we  may  believe,  has  often  depressed  both  the 
constitution  and  intellect  of  royal  and  noble  families,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  The  system  of  crossing,  indeed,  ia&lex  seripta  among  the 
breeders  of  flocks  and  herds — to  which,  perhaps,  the  vigour  of  bastardy 
may  offer  some  analogy; — ^the  dwindling  also  of  the  potato  tuber  is  cer- 
tain if  it  be  limited  to  one  locality  or  soil. 

If  we  measure  psychology  on  geographical  principle  we  shall  discover 
that  the  seat  of  science  has  been  limited  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  has 
ranged  between  the  35th  and  60th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  And 
here,  also,  we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  the  importance  of  organization 
in  psychical  advance,  displayed  in  the  comparative  intellectual  powers 
of  different  races  within  these  degrees;  those  of  central  Asis^  for  in* 
stance,  compared  with  those  of  Europe.  Even  among  the  Chinese,  the 
bluest  of  the  Asiatic  MongoUdie,  slavery  is  the  fashion,  from  the  chief 
mandarin,  downwards. 

There  is  also  something  of  an  interesting  assimilation  between  tbe 
eorresponding  latitudes  of  the  old  and  new  world  Of  this  the  Mugri- 
sians,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Ugrians,  the  Fins,  the  Eamschatkadales,  and 
the  Esquimaux,  are  examples.  The  Tartar  corresponds  with  the  Mexican, 
the  Moor  with  the  Floridan  or  the  Natches,  some  of  the  least  unintel- 
lectual  among  tbe  Transatlantic  aborigines:  the  Malay  with  the  Yucatan; 
the  Papuan  with  the  Carib;  the  Albinoes  of  Darien  with  the  Negroes 
of  A£rica,  among  which,  indeed,  are  observed  whole  fEonilies  of  white 
Negroes;  these,  however,  are  mules  or  abortions,  rather  than  a  race. 

If  we  compare  the  varieties  of  man,  regarding  their  power  of  resist- 
ance, even  among  conquered  nations,  we  find  them  greater  in  the  Cauca^ 
aians,  and  also  their  faculty  of  imitation  or  acquirement  of  knowledge 
from  their  victors.  The  Britons  and  Celts  soon  profited  so  much  by  the 
contemplation  of  their  invaders,  that  they  eventually  turned  and  dis- 
lodged them.  The  Polynesians-  have  never  learned  this  lesson  from  their 
eonquerors.  These  aborigines,  evincing  little  more  than  a  tutored 
instinct,  continue  to  drudge  and  grovel  in  their  slavery,  and  will,  in  thf 
end,  be  exterminated.  The  Tasmanians,  located  in  one  of  the  most  luxu* 
riant  districts  of  the  globe,  had  not  begun  to  till  the  soil  long  after  the 
Europeans  had  settled  among  them  and  were  reaping  the  rich  harvesto 
of  their  cultivation. 

Mere  isolation  cannot  sufficiently  account  for  all  these  deficiendes^ 
this  tardy  progress  or  abeyance  of  intellect.    No  doubt  the  ooUiaioa— 
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Ibe  antagomsm  of  intellect  of  an  inferior  with  a  superior  race,  will  often 
confer  on  it  great  impioTement.  The  step  of  the  ancient  Bomans  to 
doqaence  and  refinement  was  the  example  of  Greeoe  and  Sicily.  With 
nations  of  the  same  degree  of  esptydtj,  this  collision  will  ever  prove  a 
mntnal  boiefit;  for  the  intellectaal  races  of  the  world  are  like  the 
learned  societies  of  a  m^ropoHs — one  communicates  with  the  other,  and 
hoth  discoss,  and  thus  mind  and  truth  are  developed,  the  g^errns  of  know* 
dodge  are  brought  into  light  As  one  field  lies  Mow  another  is  tilled; 
so  the  crops  of  science  are  perpetually  springing,  and  new  minds  are 
added  to  the  intellectual  world 

The  immense  facility  of  present  intercommunication  will  speedily 
effect  wonders,  and  equalize  and  assimilate  all  the  races  displaying  an 
equal  d^;ree  of  cerebral  development  The  Georgian  frontal  beauty 
may  not  long  want  the  corresponding  grade  of  intellect,  yet  it  has 
hitherto  been  so.  But  Minerva  may  yet  rebuild  her  temple  in 
Western  Aoa.  It  may  be  that  some  approximation  of  physiognomicai 
eiq»«ssion  may  also  be  effected  by  this  interchange  and  culture  of  mind; 
fixr  as  there  must  be  organic  development  to  ensure  intellect,  intellectual 
study  will  modify  the  cranial  proportions,  so  that  in  the  end  an  un« 
tutored  European  may  display  less  intellect  than  a  cultivated  Aaatia 
MongoL 

With  cerebral  development  we  might  here'comfaine  temperament,  age^ 
and  sex— 4dl  deeply  influential  in  the  creation  of  eharacter.  The  first  only 
oomes  within  our  limits.  The  constitution  of  the  blood,  as  we  see  it  in«» 
dicated,  especially  by  hue  and  complexion,  bears  intimately  on  the  sub« 
ject  The  terms  melancholic,  nervous,  lymphatic,  and  sanguine^  are  but 
definitions  of  condition  dependent  chiefly  on  the  blood  and  its  products* 
Yet»  although  they  are  of  national  as  well  as  individual  importance,  wo 
must  leave  them  among  the  principles  of  ffeneral  pathology.  Not  the 
least  effect  of  this  intercommunication  will  be  its  influence  on  language, 
to  which  psychical  progress  must  be  so  much  indebted,  and  by  which  it 
may  indeed  be  in  some  degree  measured.  If  we  regard  the  Polynesians,-^ 
almost  all  the  Oceanic  Mongolidse  of  Latham,  except  those  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  especially  the  Papuans, — ^we  find  the  language  one  of 
almost  inarticulate  gabbling,  resembling,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
peninsular  Malays,  the  chattering  of  birds.  In  them  there  is  no  psychical 
progress;  their  faculty  is  like  instinct,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

Even  the  Chinese  and  the  Tibetian,  among  the  Altaic  Mongolidas 
of  TA^aiw^  though  ingenious  and  clever,  are  certainly  not  intel« 
kctnal;  the  language  is  monosyllabic,  aptotic,  and  puerile;  the  alpha- 
be^  which  is  Ideroglyphic  or  rhffimatographic,  consisting  of  80,000 
words.  We  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  a  lofty  psychical  progress 
when  a  dictionary  can  scarcely  be  learned  or  comprehended  in  a  Iife» 
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The  other  monosyllabic  languages  are  those  of  Oriental  Tartary,  the 
Malayan,  and  Indo- American  districts,  and  we  see  at  once  their  asso- 
ciation with  a  low  psychical  development. 

There  are,  however,  many  glossological  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
Yakuts,  or  Northern  Asiatic  Mongols,  who  resemble  the  Esquimaux 
in  character,  possess  a  language  intelligible  in  Constantinople.  The 
polysyllabic  tongues  indicate  a  race  of  higher  intellect.  The  Indo- 
Persic,  the  Greeco-Latin,  the  Teutonic,  with  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  are 
clearly  and  excellently  adapted  for  the  communication  of  ideas,  and  with 
them  we  witness  the  perfection  of  intellect.  The  language  of  the  Cir- 
cassians, however,  once  deemed  the  model  of  a  race,  is  not  perfect—- 
''  position,**  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  '^  doing  the  work  of  an  inflection,^ 
— as  ab-dd-^/aiher-horse — the  prionty  of  ab  indicating  possession,  or 
the  genitive  case.  The  roots  of  language,  however,  may  often  be  almost 
forgotten  when  we  are  i)eru8ing  the  perfect  ght.  The  various  languages 
comprehend  five  or  six  thousand  families,  split  into  innumerable  dialects 
or  idioms  seemingly  dissimilar.  Even  those  of  Britain  are  five  or  six ; 
the  Teutonic  or  German,  the  Scandinavian  or  Korse,  and  the  Gaelic 
and  Cwmric  branches  of  the  Celtic,  contributing  to  perfect  our  modem 
English  tongue. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  analyse  the  system  of  glossology.  Among 
the  families  of  Asia  and  Europe,  however,  very  striking  resemblances 
are  discovered  between  tongues  at  first  apparently  dissimilar,  e.  g. 
those  of  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  and  perhaps  the  Scan- 
dinavian or  Norse,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Celtic  being  still  dissimilar ; 
these  comprehend  the  intellectual  races.  The  Tschudic,  the  Oceanic^ 
and  others,  are  the  medium  merely  of  conversation  and  commerce. 
Regarding  the  intermingling  of  races  also,  we  have  in  glossology  a  proof 
of  intellectual  superiority :  the  most  perfect  or  psychical  language  soon 
becomes  the  common  medium,  as  we  see  in  the  modem  languages  of 
this  day.  We  may  yet  refer  all  inflectional  languages  more  or  less  to 
classical  roots.  To  analyse  these  would  require  a  volume ;  and  perhaps, 
in  attempting  such  a  labour  one  might  often  come  to  this  quaint  con- 
clusion of  Goldsmith — by  changing  '^  Psam'*  into  '^  A,'*  and  *^  mis**  into 
*^  toes,**  we  prove,  by  a  very  natural  and  easy  conversion,  King  Psammia 
and  Atoes  to  be  one  and  the  same  man. 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Latham,  however,  is  so  acute  and  laborious,  that 
we  may  safely  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  his  eradite  volume.  The 
classification  is  more  simple  and  more  natural  than  that  of  previous 
systems,  (the  tripartite  division  of  the  human  race  being  that  which  we 
ourselves  have  long  mentally  adopted,)  and  it  will  assuredly  form  the 
text-book  of  future  disquisitions  in  ethnology. 

We  believe,  then,  that  we  may  consider  organization  as  the  tuUutoI 
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caaeace  of  psychical  development.  The  earliest  history  of  mankind, 
sacred  and  pro&ne,  refers  with  scarcely  an  exception  to  that  race  hitherto 
termed  Cancasian,  including  the  Hindus  of  high  caste,  the  Persian,  and 
the  Egyptian.  With  these  we  witness  the  dayspring  of  the  arts,  the 
dawn  of  early  literature. 

Sculpture  was  confined  to  the  sdiools  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  painting  to  the  latter  three.  The  national  mind  of  their 
great  dties  has  long  gloried  in  the  pre-eminence  of  their  art  The 
Florentine,  like  the  ancient  Athenian,  looks  on  his  glorious  city  with 
almost  a  filial  veneration.  The  magnificence  of  the  Oriental  temples, 
Salsette,  Elephanta^  even  Thebes  and  Camac,  does  not  indicate  so  high 
a  degree  of  development;  its  beauty  is  merely  that  of  gorgeous  and  ex- 
quisite deiaU;  it  possesses  no  architectural  proportion  or  symmetry  that 
approaches  the  styles  of  the  gothic  or  classic  lauds.  We  allude  to  India, 
China,  and  Persia,  and  not,  of  course,  to  Palmyra  and  Balbec. 

The  piUars  and  huge  structures  of  Egypt,  the  pyramids,  Memnon,  and 
the  Sphinx,  like  the  Cyclopean  works  of  Qreeoe,  the  colossal  statues 
that  La  Perouse  and  Cook  discovered  in  Easter  Island,  and  our  own 
Stonehenge,  certainly  excite  our  wonder,  but  it  is  the  admiration  of 
moffMtude:  they  are  the  effects  of  slave-labour,  the  co-operation  of  a 
servile  dan.  The  newly  discovered  Transatlantic  temples,  especially 
those  of  Yucatan,  which,  as  they  closely  resemble  the  Oriental,  indicate 
an  ethnological  mystery  yet  to  be  unfolded,  are  curuma,  but  not  beautiful. 
Bearding  India  espedally,  perhaps  the  division  of  the  nation  into 
servile  castes  may  have  somewhat  to  do  with  this.  The  Brahmin  was 
ordained  to  pray  and  teach,  the  Chehetree  to  fight,  the  Bice  to  till  and 
traffic,  and  the  Sooder  to  serve  and.  labour.  If  he  violate  these  rules  of 
his  caste  he  is  excommunicated  and  outlawed,  and  is  called  a  Pariah  or  a 
Cbandela.  Thus  the  Hindu  mind  has  been  fettered,  whatever  his  genius, 
to  one  line  of  exertion,  and  he  must  of  necessity  lag  behind  the  freebom 
European,  whose  genius  is  allowed  full  scope  to  soar  as  his  enthusiasm 
may  direct  or  impel  him. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  we  are  now  below  the  ancients  in  the  march 
of  science.  Ouizot  has  asserted  that  "  modem  literature  is  far  inferior 
to  the  andent."  Is  it  so?  No ;  our  modem  works  are  little  short  of  a 
mirade,  and  if  the  magic  of  engineering  slept  with  Archimedes,  (and  we 
must  accept  no  more  than  a  tithe  of  his  greatly-exaggerated  power,) 
Smeaton  and  Telford,  and  Brunei  and  Stephenson,  have,  with  a  glorious 
purpose  roused  it  from  its  slumbers*  The  works  of  their  lofty  genius 
are  evidence  of  the  progressive  nature  of  intellect 

If,  in  the  composition  of  colour,  Correggio  and  Titian,  and  Claude  and 
Jfurillo^  may  have  been  preeminent,  the  modem  English  school  far 
cdipses  them  in  conception^  freedom,  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
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In  the  senate^  tlie  elegance  of  CHcero  and  the  energy  of  Demortfaenes 
hare  been  at  least  equalled  by  manj  a  modem  statesman;  and  the  Yir- 
gilian  nnmben  must  yield  to  the  magnificent  gemos,  the  poetic  beauty, 
and  the  exquisite  veibiage  of  Byron. 

The  perfection  of  the  wondrous  creadons,  the  nnirersaliiy  oi  genius^ 
6f  the  twin  stan,  Sbakspeare  and  Scott,  (for  it  is  no  pro&nation  to  asso- 
ciate the  bard  of  the  Tweed  with  him  of  the  ATon,)  have  gone  forth,  and 
are  confessed,  throughout  tbe  dTilized  world. 

Butto  ffbTourthis  pre-eminence^  were  combined  geographical  position, 
glimftf^^  temperature,  soil;  their  blood  was  neither  chOledintoapathetie 
and  mindless  indifference  by  the  icy  breath  of  the  Arctic  circle,  nor  thdr 
temperaments  disordered,  their  dispositions  degraded,  nor  tbeir  energy 
dropped,  by  the  hot  winds  of  the  tropics.  •  Their  lives  were  not,  like 
those  of  the  hyperborean  races,  one  tmyaried  course  of  defence  against 
elemental  foes,  nor  of  voluptuous  indulgence,  like  those  of  the  equinoc- 
tial or  tropic  people.  The  sun  smiled  on  their  climate  like  a  mild  and 
fostering  nurse,  rendering  it  beautifully  varied  and  congeniaL 

They  were,  therefore,  surrounded  by  drcumstances  calculated  to  foster 
aodal  and  intellectual  development;  there  was  a  combination  of  &vour« 
ing  causes. 

Tasso  would  not  have  recorded  his  voluptuous  love-breathings  amid 
the  snows  of  Zemla,  nor  would  the  pendls  of  Raphael  and  Correggio 
have  created  their  divinities  had  they  set  up  their  easels  amid  the  sands 
of  Sahara. 

In  the  marshes  we  see  the  lymphatic  temperament  prevail,  combined 
with  indolence  and  mental  sloth.  Abdera  was  so  characterised  that 
stupidity  was  termed  ^  Abderitica  mens!**  When  we  are  compelled  to 
resist  an  excess  of  evil — the  stem  realities  of  life — ^instinct^  as  in  the 
Esquimaux,  is  called  into  play,  rather  than  reason.  In  cold,  heat» 
hunger,  there  is  little  scope  for  the  poetry  of  existence.  Eulogise  as 
we  may  the  geniue  of  Bums,  Bloomfield,  Hogg — would  they  not  have 
written  better  in  the  smiles  of  prosperity,  in  trimming  that  native  firs 
which  reverses  could  not  altogether  quench  ?  For  after  all  there  was  much 
common  stuff  emanating  from  their  pens,  and  tbey  eminently  failed  in 
fiBirm-keeping  and  shoe-making.    All  that  we  can  say  is,  **  they  were 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  intellectual  being  is  more  perfect  if  he 
breathes  an  atmos[^ere  congenial  to  the  expansion  of  mind :  and  a 
hue  is  often  imparted  to  the  species  of  intellectual  blossoming  and  fruit 
by  the  especial  qualities  of  dimate.  In  tbe  sunny  dime  of  the  Medi« 
terranean,  poetry  and  painting  found  a  homa  Cradled  amid  the  shadows 
of  the  glorious  Appenines,  smiled  on  by  the  sun,  o'ercanopied  by  the 
^deeply,  darkly,  beautifiilly  blue"  arch  of  heaveui  the  nster  arts  hava 
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Imki  insfflled  into  hearts  and  minds  almost  £rom  infancy.  Still  wedd 
ire  not  imply  that  mind  is  cold  or  barren  in  proportiiA  as  it  approachea 
the  Arctic  drde.  The  Scandinavian  Sagas^  the  Skalds  of  Iceland 
tXpsala,  Stockholm,  Qostavns,  linnsBus,  Benselins,  Jenny  lind,  wiH 
lindicate  the  claims  of  the  Baltic  to  all  posterity. 

Yet  organization  bears  its  sway^  although  the  eonstitation  of  the  mind 
and  the  eonstitation  of  the  climate  contrast  and  oppose  each  other. 
Cirdunstances  may  alter^  they  will  not  metamorphose  the  intellectual 
being.  His  superiority  vnll  loom  out  at  the  equator,  "  or  Zemla^  or 
the  Lord  knows  where,"  while  the  ^thiop  will  never  soar,  although  the 
Bojal  Society,  and  the  French  Academy  to  boot,  were  to  take  him  in 
hand. 

"  Ccelam  non  uumum  mutant  qui  tnuos  mare  eurrunt." 

Even  the  old  Eoman  spirits  do  not  sleep.  The  Trasteverini  still 
boast  of  their  Boman  lineage,  and  even  their  descent  from  Troy;  and 
their  dassic  physiognomy  does  not  belie  them. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the  human  mind,  from  its  dawn  to 
the  prraent  hour,  must  be  as  futile  as  to  adduce  an  abstract  cause  for 
every  intellectual  manifestation. 

Eegarding  the  very  origin  of  a  nation,  it  is  dear,  if  we  adduce  Bomu- 
his,  Brahma>  or  Odin,  as  founders,  that  history  at  once  dwindles  to  a 
fiiUe.  The  maps,  too,  are  marked  with  the  sites  of  illustrious  countries 
and  cities — ^Babylon  and  Bium,  for  instance';  yet  the  locality  and  limits- 
of  the  first,  as  well  as  those  of  Assyria,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Scythia,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  second,  are  still  doubted.  The  date  as  well  as  the 
foundation  of  ancient  kingdoms,  and  their  relative  priority  of  births 
must  often  be  mere  conjecture.  We  must,  therefore,  ever  commence 
onr  task  at  a  &r  later  date  than  their  affirmed  birth.  The  early  records- 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldsea,  India,  China,  Qreeee,  Bome,  are  all  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  researches  of  Bawlinaon  and  Layard  may  unfold  much 
of  this  mystery. 

Then  the  andent  and  modem  histories  regarding  religion  and  language 
must  essentially  differ.  The  Egyptians,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Fharaoha 
and  Ptolemies,  are  now  a  jumble;  the  Arab  hordes,  once  Sabeans,  are 
now  Mahomedans;  and  the  Copts  are  Christians. 

Throughout  the  earlier  ages  the  heathen  philosophy  of  the  Hindu 
sages  and  the  Egyptian  priests  was  blended  with  the  glowing  psychology 
of  the  sons  of  Iran  after  the  victories  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  imparting 
that  beaatiful  though  completely  imaginative  tone  to  the  psydiical 
diaracter  of  the  then  known  world. 

We  most  also  constantly  separate  the  early  and  the  late  theology  of 
nations.  Osiiis,  Bel,  Dagon,  Thaumus,  do  not  now  reign  as  the  mytho* 
logieal  soda  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyr^  Thegrand 
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metempsychosis  irom  imagination  to  rationalism  took  place  on  the 
field  of  Marathon,  when  the  Hellenes  overcame  the  fire-worshippers,  and 
A  colder  philosophy,  still  blended  with  the  myths  of  the  Zend  and  the 
Sanskrit  which  tinge  and  taint  our  classic  pages,  was  adopted.  This 
may  be  termed  the  second  grand  spring  of  the  human  mind;  for  althougk 
£oman  arms  subdued  the  bodies  of  Oreece,  the  psychical  stamp  of  the 
Hellenic  philosophy  and  poetry  remains  a  model  to  our  own  day. 

In  the  Oriental  records  we  constantly  discover  the  greatest  ignorance 
£nd  presumption.  The  Japanese  afiirm  the  reign  of  one  of  their 
emperors  to  have  been  more  than  two  millions  of  years;  and  the 
Hindus  boast  the  high  antiquity  of  their  Sanskrit,  also  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  Chinese  are  equally  bombastic,  although  the 
real  history  of  their  religion  cannot  date  further  than  200  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  while  the  Indian  Sagas  would  locate  the  physical  and 
psychical  birth  of  the  world  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  mountain 
range  which,  either  on  this  account  or  that  it  is  the  geographical  summit 
<of  the  globe,  they  have  denominated  Himalaya,  or  Heaven. 

Now,  wherever  intellect  had  its  birth  in  the  east,  it  is  clear  that 
its  tide  has  set  progressively  westward.  India,  Persia,  Chaldea, 
Assyria,  Judsea,  what  now  is  the  manifestation  of  their  psychical 
degree)  slavery,  bigotry,  or  ignorance;  and  the  learning  that  was  once 
their  pride  and  glory  has  fled  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  climes  of  Western 
.Europe. 

Schlegel,  with  the  peculiar  intuition  of  his  country,  has  compared, 
very  graphically,  the  mental  elements  of  the  four  chief  nations  of  the 
primitive  world. 

The  national  mind  of  the  Hebrews,  he  believes,  was  eminently 
susceptible  of  divine  truth;  that  of  Egypt,  deeply  constructive  and 
skilled  in  the  more  abstruse  mysteries  of  science, — as  we  learn,  indeed, 
from  the  description  of  the  golden  zodiac  in  the  temple  of  Orymandes, 
and  other  astronomical  works;  that  of  the  Hindu  is  coloured  (we  may 
write  stained)  by  the  most  prurient  imaginativeness;  while  that  of  China 
is  to  this  day,  with  all  its  idol-worship,  the  same  simple  theism  as  in  the 
•time  of  Confucius — ^the  slavery  of  sovereign  reason. 

This  might  once  be  true,  but  there  has  been  much  amalgamation  of 
ihese  various  attributes.  There  is  much  resemblance  in  poetic  imagina- 
tiveness between  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Hebrew,  while  the 
Egyptian  is  completely  metamorphosed. 

The  Altaic  Mongolidfe  are  still  unchanged.  The  Chinese  alone — ^the 
*'  Mongol  softened  down" — although  an  isolated  race,  exhibit  superior 
psychical  character.  Literature  scarcely  forms  a  department  of  their 
intellect;  but  their  genius  is  extensively  though  not  deeply  blended  with 
ihe  arts  and  luxuries  of  the  world,  of  which  silk,  tea»  and  porcelain  arp 
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the  daily  illustratioiis.  Their  exduaiveness,  isolatioD,  narrow-mmded 
jealousy,  and  the  religion  of  Fo^  which  they  profess  in  common  with  the 
oflbeta  of  the  empire,  mark  them  as  dissociated  firom  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world.  Yet  the  analogies  of  their  sacrificeSi  their  laws,  both 
with  other  ancient  nations  and  with  the  records  of  holy  writ,  point  to 
some  yet  unfolded  secret 

Their  offerings  resemble  those  of  the  first  brothers  in  Paradise.  In 
the  countries  bordering  on  Assam,  one  man  is  enjoined  to  marry  his 
brother's  widow;  and  a  lover,  as  in  the  land  of  Israel,  wins  or  earns  his 
wife  by  years  of  agricultural  servitude;  while  the  patriarchal  system 
is  the  prominent  feature  of  family  life.  In  some  districts  of  the  Thi- 
betian  country,  polyandry  is  said  to  have  prevailed;  but  the  history  of 
China  and  Indi%  and  Persia  and  Oreece,  exhibit  so  many  dose  affini- 
ties,  that  ethnology  may  have  an  interesting  study  even  in  tracing  their 
analogies  and  parallels. 

The  early  records  of  the  Qreeks  claim  almost  as  high  antiquity  as  the 
Hebrews.  Indeed,  they  refer  to  their  king,  Pela^gus,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Qreece,  as  ''Earth's  firstborn,** 
and  who  eventually  overran  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Mediterranean 
lands.  They  had  also  a  deluge  and  an  earthquake,  which  separated  Ossa 
from  Olympus.  Sicyon  is  called  the  first  Qreek  dty;  its  date  more 
than  2000  years  before  Christ.  Long  after  this,  the  Hellenes,  the 
Danii,  the  Dorians,  the  Cadmians,  the  Argives,  possessed  the  land.  The 
age  of  the  heroes  Perseus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Jason,  Achilles,  their 
myths  and  polytheism,  compose  a  fable,  and  we  of  course  pass  by  their 
metallic  ''  dome  of  heaven,"  and  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  who  wrote 
the  first  and  finest  epics  of  any  age— the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  take 
up,  as  the  first  authentic  instance  of  their  wisdom,  the  confederacy  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Coundl,  and  the  sources  of  their  high  pride  of  prowess 
— ^the  Olympic,  Nemsean,  and  Isthmian  games.  Then  follow  the  legis* 
latire  wisdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  Lacedcemon;  of  Solon,  in  Attica;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  first  tripartite  constitution  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons — ^then  termed  the  Archon,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  Four 
Hundred;  and  the  school  of  Phidias,  from  which  first  beamed  forth  the 
perfections  of  ideal  beauty.  Let  us  but  glance  at  all  this,  and  we  must 
confess  the  eminence  of  early  Greece  in  aught  that  could  ennoble  and 
adorn  a  heathen  race. 

From  300  to  500  years  before  Christ,  a  resplendent  constellation  still 
cast  a  halo  over  Qreece:  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  in  philosophy; 
Demosthenes,  in  the  Senate;  Sophocles  and  .£schylus,  in  the  drama; 
Phidias  and  Zeuxis,  in  the  arts;  Miltiades,  Themistodes,  Leonidas,  in 
the  battle-field;  Hippocrates,  in  the  sdence  of  medidne.  The  noble 
Pantheon  was  built  by  Pericles,  and  adorned  by  the  magic  chisel  of 
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Phidias.    These,  and  many  other  men  and  deeds  of  worth,  must  mark 
the  palmj  days  of  Greece  as  tiie  most  glorious  sera  of  the  world. 

For  a  long  period  ancient  history  records  a  series  of  intestine  and 
foreign  wars.  For  two  centuries,  at  least,  there  was  a  dearth  of  high 
psydiical  character:  hut  an  aera  was  approaching  which  was  to  throw 
B  holy  light  over  the  path  of  man.  Anaxagoras,  the  first  Unitarian,  had 
sapped  the  foundation  of  polytheism,  and  proved  the  being  of  one  deity 
— ^the  source  of  nature;  Scipio,  by  the  third  Punic  war,  had  destroyed 
CSarthage,  the  mistress  of  half  the  then  known  Europe,  and  with  her, 
the  last  of  the  great  blood-sacrifioers;  and  Plato,  by  his  disquisition  on 
tiie  immortality  of  the  soul,  paved  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  the  Christian 
isra. 

The  triumph  of  peace  in  moulding  the  national  psychology  of  Rome 
rendered  the  Augustine  sera  so  illustrious  as  to  become  a  proverb.  Viigil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,Tibullus,  rendered  their  age  the  spring  of  that 
lE^Mrkling  brilliancy  that  even  now  delights  the  classic  mind;  but  the 
character  of  that  early  sera,  like  that  of  pagan  Greece,  was  not  virtue. 
Stoidsm,  it  might  be;  but  that  was  but  another  name  for  heathen  pride. 
As  yet  there  was  no  divine  light  to  consecrate  the  mind  and  heart. 
Men  were  the  reUional  pupils  of  Nature,  and  adored  her  with  a  blind 
worship— -self-murder  was  a  virtue!  Even  the  honied  numbers  of 
Virgil  and  Horace  were  debased  by  licentiousness;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
avil  that  those  pages,  which  abound  with  all  the  beauty,  melody,  and 
sublimity  of  poetry,  should  teem  with  the  most  debasing  immorality. 

After  an  age  in  which  sloth  or  vice  had  infected  the  rulers  of  pagan 
Bome,  and  contentions  inflamed  the  minds  both  of  patrician  and  plebmn, 
tiie  sun  of  Christianity  arose,  and  as  it  purified  and  softened  the  hearts 
^  men  seems  to  have  changed  the  psychical  character  also  of  the  age. 
History  and  biography  were  the  subjects  of  the  pen — ^the  gospels  and  the 
records  of  the  apostles'  acts  engrossed  the  mind.  The  Plinys,  Josephus^ 
Tacitus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  compiled  their  histories,  until  at  length  Con- 
fltantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  and  learning  to  Byzantium,  and 
i^read  Christianity  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoms.  This  transplanti^ 
tion  did  not  produce  much  advance  of  intellectuality,  although  the 
Oreek  denizens  who  were  called  the  Byzantine  historians,  have  left  volu- 
minous records.  And  when  the  second  Mahomet  again  conquered 
Constantinople  from  the  Greeks,  the  downfall  of  all  intellectuality 
•ensued.  The  only  evidences  indeed  of  psychical  energy  or  eminence 
being  displayed  in  their  architecture,  especially  the  Mosques,  as  that  of 
the  Moors  during  their  sojourn  in  Spain  was  by  the  construction  of 
an  Alhambra. 

The  Greek  emigrants  deluged  Rome  and  Constantinople  with  HeUenic 
literature,   and  from  thence  the  Western  nations  of  Europe,    Italy, 
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fnmeey  Germaay,  Britem,  Florence,  wbidi  mdm&qaeaO^,  under  the 
Me&i  and  BesBarion,  became  almost  Greek  academies. 

Aristotle  and  Hato  were  the  great  oracles  of  the  sdiools  of  psydiologj 
and  natural  histoiy,  and  the  terms  of  art  and  adenoe  were  defined  by 
Greek  namesL  It  was  the  Latin  langoage,  however,  that  characterized 
an  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Peninsok,  and  indeed 
nQ  the  Enropean  nations  not  originallj  SdavoniCy  as  Bussia  and  Po- 
land, and  lUyria  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  the  Roman  alphabet^ 
blended  with  the  Greek,  became  the  prototjrpe  of  all  the  present  alpha* 
bets  of  the  intdlectnai  world.  Even  when,  in  the  17th  centnry,  the 
Boman  inflnence  had  waned,  and  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Italy  were 
the  abode  of  Franks,  Saxons,  Goths,  and  Lombards,  the  dasnc  Ian* 
goage  was  still  that  of  the  church  and  theology. 

We  therefore  regard  Bome  as  the  great  centre  or  focus  of  intellect  into 
whidi  the  Orientals,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Germans  poured  their  treasury 
of  learning,  to  be  concentrated  at  last  in  the  west  At  the  time  Gregory 
fiDed  the  p^xd  chair  his  mind  was  oigrossed  by  his  missions.  The  chief 
oeeapation  of  his  monks  was  the  writing  and  illumining  of  missals, 
imtil  Augustine  infused  the  light  of  Christianity  into  the  British  people^ 
a  brandi  of  that  race  which  Dr.  Latham  calls  Indo-Germanic  Japetide, 
eraesed  with  the  Kelts  or  ocddental  JapetidBe,  from  their  first  seat  in 
the  central  r^ons  of  Europe,  the  fiEurthest  point  to  which  we  can  trace 
them. 

The  desire  for  learning  which  Augustine  imparted  to  the  Britons  was 
more  and  more  fostered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (although  the  myths  and 
mysteries  of  the  Teutonics  tinged  for  a  time  the  mind  of  the  British 
isles — as  we  even  now  discorer  in  the  deriyations  ci  our  week-day 
names)  until  Alfred  in  his  wisdom  established  the  first  English  constita* 
tun,  fl^nt  the  period  when  Charlemagne  was  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
France.  It  is  curious  that  light  poetry  from  the  lips  of  his  mother 
should  have  brought  out  the  first  truly  great  mind  that  shone  upon 
the  British  isles. 

The  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  of  Bede's 
history,  the  endowment  of  public  schools,  and  the  mission  of  the  first 
oiverland  expedition  to  India,  prove  the  enlightened  scope  of  Alfred's 
nand.  But  Alfred  had  been  twice  to  Bome,  and  had  received  the  royal 
unction  from  Leo  the  Third. 

Still  his  high  example  conferred  no  lasting  mark  on  the  psychical 
chancter  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  intellectual  attainments  were 
slighted,  and  termed  barbarian  ignorance,  even  by  the  unintellectual 

Vormans. 

Before  the  Conquest,  Britain  was  composed  of  three  races,  Anglo- 
Sixon,  Gallic,  and  the  Cwmri;  a  strange  compound  of  Angles,  Saxons, 
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Cambrian,  and  Fictish  Kelts,  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  Manx  Qaels,  and 
different  districts  of  our  isles  were  characterized  by  the  Saxon,  the  Mer- 
cian, the  Hibernian,  and  Caledonian  idioms.  In  our  own  day,  the  Irish 
or  Erse  idiom  is  confined  to  their  western  counties  and  the  lower  dassea 
of  Erin — ^the  Caledonian  to  the  western  isles  and  the  Highlands,  and 
Manx  to  the  mining  and  northern  districts  of  Man. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  national  mind  was  long  agitated,  especially 
by  contentions  with  the  Saxons,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  quiet  and  peaceful  one  of  British  annals. 
It  was  not)  however,  until  the  r^gn  of  the  Second  Henry,  the  most 
accomplished  and  amiable  prince  of  his  time,  that  the  psychical  cha- 
racter of  the  British  nation  was  first  elevated  to  an  intellectual  degree. 
Even  then  the  communication  of  ideas  was  little  more  than  oral. 
Eecords  were  few,  consisting  of  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  a  few  monkish 
missals,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  derid  or  derks :  although  even  in 
pagan  Bome  there  was  a  sort  of  printing,  and,  as  Boger  Bacon  informs 
us,  a  sort  of  block  printing,  even  then  in  China.  But  there  were  no 
master  minds  to  work  out  a  disooveiy  like  those  of  Quttenburg  and 
Caxton  to  perfect  that  art,  which  produced  the  greatest  psydiical  reno- 
vation of  tlie  age,  and  which  Luther  felt  eventually  to  be  the  greatest 
help  in  the  mardi  of  the  Beformation,  espedally  by  the  spread  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
books. 

Aft«r  the  feud^  system  and  the  great  charter  had  dvilized  and 
quieted  the  people,  the  expanded  mind  of  the  third  Edward  raised  still 
higher  the  prowess  and  the  fame  of  England.  The  batUes  of  Cresd 
and  Poictien  were  fought  and  won,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  England  became  Oreat  Britun. 

This  was  the  period  in  which  the  Saxon  and  old  English  dialects  be- 
came pure  English.  Chauoer*s  poetry,  '^  that  well  of  English  undefiled,** 
&nd  Mandeville*s  Travds,  being  the  first  well-written  books  of  the  four* 
teenth  century. 

The  wars  of  the  Boses,  an  age  of  fraternal  bloodshed,  again  blighted 
the  national  mind,  and  filled  the  land  with  weeping  and  groaning. 
Henry  of  Lancaster  sat  on  a  throne  of  thorns,  and  his  son  stained  and 
desecrated  his  reign  with  his  domestic  murders.  The  virtues  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  again  brought  blessings  on  the  land.  In  few  brief  years  of 
liis  reign,  three  laige  hospitals  arose,  which  still  cast  a  glory  round  his 
name.  England  was  a  school  of  pure  charity — ^too  soon  to  be  converted 
again  into  a  bloody  arena.  Let  us  sum  up  the  murders  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  sisters.  Jane  Orey  and  Mary  Stuart,  Seymour, 
Somerset,   Dudley,  Northumberland,    Norfolk,  and  Essex,   for  state 
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policy;  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer>  for  heresy.    Let  us  blush  for 
tbe  daxlL  side  of  human  nature. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth,  however,  was  studded  with  stars  of  learning, 
the  greatest  of  which  was  Bacon,  whose  inductive  philosophy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Leibnitz  on  the  continent,  enlightened,  while  it  strength- 
ened and  purified  the  national  mind.  It  was  then  the  fitushion  for  ladies 
to  be  learned;  the  queen  herself  was  deeply  read,  and  not  a  little  proud 
in  boasting  of  her  attainments.  Sidney,  Spenser,  Raleigh — above  all, 
Shakspear,  complete  the  psychical  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  reign.  This 
was  the  end  of  what  was  termed  the  middle  English  language,  and  from 
this  period  there  was  a  change,  not  only  of  language  itself,  but  of 
national  thought  and  sentiments. 

During  the  Stuart  dynasty,  if  we  except  the  commonwealth  and 
the  belligerent  reign  of  the  Nassau,  learning  and  wit  were  not  idle. 
Boyle  and  Newton,  Sydenham  and  Harvey;  Dryden,  Butler,  Otway^ 
Pope,  Addison;  and  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  attest  the  psychical 
eminence  of  Britain  in  philosophy,  medicine,  poetry,  and  wit 

To  revert.  The  inundation  from  Sc^rthia  seems  to  have  populated  the 
greater  port  of  Europe;  to  them  the  Cimbri  or  Danes,  the  Teutones  or 
Germans,  and  the  Scandinavian,  or  Norse,  owe  their  origin.  Yet  among 
them  w^e  perceive  superstitions  that  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Orien- 
tals, and  even  the  transatlantic  Indians.  The  Keltic  Druids,  like  the 
Hindus,  the  Peruioans,  and  the  Carthaginians,  burned  victims  on  the 
altar,  to  propitiate  their  gods;  and  like  the  Pythagoreans,  they  believed 
in  metempsychosis. 

The  early  creed  of  the  Norse  races  was  theism.  It  was  a  religion  of 
sensuality,  like  that  of  Mahomedans  and  of  the  classic  mythology. 
Both  in  Odin's  and  Mahomet's  paradise,  voluptuous  girls  ministered  to 
those  renowned  for  eaithly  virtue.  The  valkas  of  Odin,  however,  were 
more  of  the  Hebe;  Mahomet^s  houris,  more  of  the  Venus.  Drinking, 
therefore,  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  Odin — sensuality  with  Mahomet. 
Yet  we  are  told  the  Ooths  taught  the  Southerns  chastity.  We  doubt 
it  And  it  was  seven  hundred  years  after  what  they  term  the  coming  of 
Odin,  ere  they  were  Christianized. 

Their  psychical  scope  was  limited,  the  Runic  stones  and  sticks 
being  almost  the  only  aids  to  memory,  and  confined  to  the  Scandina- 
vian scribes,  who  little  dreamed  of  making  a  volume  to  record  a  train  of 
thoughts  and  reasonings.  Their  intellect  was  debased;  the  poetiy  of 
their  scalds,  or  poets,  absurd. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  however,  are 
not  unimportant  points  in  geography,  as  it  was  indeed  the  first  discovery 
of  America,  if  we  may  credit  the  beautiful  ''Codex  Flatoiensis,"  written 
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on  yeUum  by  Eirek  the  Bed,  one  Irandred  yean  before  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus. 

The  pages  of  Icelandic  literature  certainly  indicate  some  genius,  the 
Eddaic  being  superior  to  the  Skald  and  Saga  writing;  its  style  resena- 
bling  in  a  low  degree  the  magnificent  Arabian  romance  of  Antar. 

like  the  Bedouins,  the  European  Slavi  were  originaUy  wanderers,  and 
were  soon  overwhelmed  by  Ostrogoths,  Ugrians,  and  Fins.  The  ofisprii^ 
of  the  Slavonians  are  Russians  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  Servians,  Poles, 
and  Illyrians,  of  the  Romanist.  Their  psychical  character  was  ever 
low,  rude  war&re  being  their  chief  aim ;  although  roots  of  their  lan- 
guage are  interwoven  with  the  classic.  The  spring  of  the  intellectual 
advance  of  the  Russian,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Gk'eek  church  by 
Vladimir,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Princess  Olga.  The  people  had  become 
half  Christianized,  when  Yaroslof,  the  successor  of  this  Russian  Alfred, 
like  Egbert  of  England  united  many  provinces.  Still,  commotions  and 
intestine  war  depressed  the  intellectual  scale,  until  Peter  I.,  by  his 
own  quaint  though  firm  example,  raised  the  psychical  and  constructive 
spirit  of  his  nation,  whidi  Catherine,  with  all  her  grossness,  still  im- 
proved, herself  being  a  dramatic  writer.  Tet  they  were  a  nation  of 
aerfe,  until  Alexander  civilized  the  Russian  boor  by  the  foundation  of 
schools  and  univernties,  and  orders  of  merit.  How  did  his  country 
prove  its  gratitude  1  The  czar,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  noble  lady, 
walked  at  his  coronation,  ''preceded  by  the  assassins  of  his  grand&dier, 
followed  by  those  of  his  fiither,  and  surrounded  by  his  own." 

The  first  natives  of  the  peninsula  were  Iberians;  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, however,  excite  our  greater  interest  psychologically,  as  their  lan- 
guage bears  a  more  ancient  date  than  any  other  in  Europe,  being  spoken 
not  only  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  carried  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  peninsula  has,  however,  been  the  constant 
victim  of  invasion.  She  was  the  prey  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Moors, 
when  the  Arabic  was  the  common  language,  until  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  of  Castile,  terminated  the  wars  of  the  cross 
and  the  crescent,  and  made  Spain  one  kingdom,  at  the  dawn  of  the  1 5th 
century.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  psychical  progress  of  tbe 
peninsula. 

Although  the  scriptures  were  early  translated  into  Spanish,  a  blind 
fiinaticism  overspread  the  land.  The  psychical  character  partook  of  the 
heat  of  her  climate,  especially  the  first  prose  of  Alonzo,  and  the  poetiy 
of  the  monk  Gh)nsalvo,  and  the  composition  of  the  Sequidilla  and  the 
%MUiish  ballads. 

The  "  Ouerras  de  Granada"  was  the  first  model  of  the  historical  novel, 
in  which  De  Hita  has  preceded  Scott,  in  making  his  hero  of  an  enemy. 
The  lives  of  Glonsalvo  de*  Cordova,  of  the  Gd,  and  of  other  heroes, 
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evince  the  fall  conception  of  knigbt-emntry,  wbicb  the  racy  romance  of 
<^Don  Qoixote"  so  unmercifully  attacked,  and  with  almost  as  much 
saooess  as  the  Don  himself  did  the  wine-skins. 

We  trace  the  scope  of  the  Spanish  genius  through  a  succession  of 
i^Mrkling  and  imaginative  works ;  those  especially  of  the  voluminous 
dramatistSy  Lope  de  V^;a  and  Calderona;  of  De  Leon,  the  first  Spanisk 
ode  writer;  of  *'  Boscan  and  Qardlasso/  over  which  Don  Juan  pored; 
the  racy  novels  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  and  Ouzman  de  Alfarasche ;  and 
the  exquisite  portraiture  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez. 

Suddenly,  in  the  16th  century,  a  blight  came  over  the  psychical  marcSi 
of  Spain,  chiefly  the  work  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Inquisition  arose 
with  all  its  horrors,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  pen  were  fettered  and 
arraigned.  Not  only  did  the  flames  destroy  her  sons,  but  all  their  valued 
stores  of  literature.  So  the  17th  century  was  a  blank  in  Spanish  psy-^ 
chology,  and  so  also  will  be  the  18th. 

The  psychology  of  the  oriental  nations  points  to  India  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies,  as  it  is  a  sort  of  tjrpeof  the  higher  intellect  of  Asia. 
Its  intellectual  character,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  ancient  records,  has 
not  progressed  from  the  time  of  Megasthines — ^the  period  of  her  greatest 
learning  loeing  as  far  back  as  her  earliest  authentic  history.  The  science  of 
metaphysics  is  profoundly  treated  in  the  Sanchyfi  and  Nyay&  systems : 
in  the  former,  natural  philosophy  and  the  infinite  mind  of  its  author. 
But  it  is  too  transcendental,  especially  that  termed  the  Yoya  philosophy. 
It  is  enongh,  however,  combined  with  the  beauties  of  its  poesy,  to  prove 
the  deeply  imaginative  minds  of  the  ancient  Hindus. 

In  the  Yedanta  philosophy  we  are  presented  with  that  beautiful  fiction 
of  transmigration,  which,  we  might  believe,  more  than  a  score  of  Martinis- 
acts,  would  inculcate  and  ensure  a  freedom  from  cruelty  to  animals. 
They  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  pass  into* 
the  bodies  of  the  brutes,  will  be  loth  to  treat  them  harshly,  but  would 
rather  cherish  and  protect  them.  This  is  one  of  the  charities  that  almost 
consecrates  superstition.  The  psychology  of  India  has  been  rehvgrwHve. 
Her  wealth  and  her  fertility  have  attracted,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
inroads  of  the  invader.  She  has  been  conquered  and  enslaved  in  con- 
sequence of  her  division  into  many  snudl  states,  whi(di  dther  spontane-^ 
OQsly  warred  with  each  other,  or  were  inveigled  into  opposition  by  tiie 
more  powerful  victor ;  and  thus,  on  the  principle  of  "  divide  fi  vm/pera^ 
Hindostan  still  remains  a  sort  of  psychological  problem. 

The  nature  of  climate,  and  other  influences,  cause  the  ethnological 
characters  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Persians  to  approximate.  Their 
Bopastitions  and  their  languages  are  also  in  dose  assimilation.  The 
Zend  and  the  Pali  dialects  are  parallels  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pndurit  of 
the  Brahmin.     The  solar  theism  also  is  common,  in  varied  d^^rees,  to 
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both  countries.  But  we  m&y  extend  this  parallelism  to  countries  re- 
mote from  these  Oriental  climes ;  the  worship  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and 
of  Osiris  in  Egjpt>  suffice  to  associate  the  superstitions  tmd  theology  of 
nations.  The  Mosaic  authority  may  be  said  to  corroborate  this  belief, 
as  it  refers  to  the  resemblance  of  the  two  great  monarchies  in  the  world, 
£lam  and  Egypt,  the  Persians  and  Hindus  being  the  people  of  the 
first.  It  is  by  these  psychical  resemblances  that  we  are  drawn  imper- 
ceptibly nearer  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  So  that 
the  prosecution  of  ethnology,  the  Oriental  researches  of  Layard,  and  the 
wondrous  unfoldings  of  paleontology,  will  progressively  tend  to  reconcile 
those  historical  discrepancies  which  have  been  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
divine  and  the  triumph  of  the  sceptic. 

Egypt,  throughout  its  various  transitions,  has  imparted  its  character 
to  the  surrounding  countries — ^to  those  of  Phoenicia  and  Chaldsea  especi- 
ally, its  theology  and  its  astronomical  science.    The  Arabs  were  once 
enlightened,  and,  we  are  told,  mighty  mathematicians.     Some,  however, 
even  before  the  birth  of  Islamism,  were,  like  the  Jews,  a  wandering 
tribe,  and  possessing  no  fixed  residence.    The  Bedouins  lapsed  into  such 
a  state  of  unintellectuality,  that  it  was  termed  their  "  timeofignorance^^ 
passing  their  years,  like  the  Scotch  borderers,  in  inroads  and  maraudings. 
They  became  gross  idolaters,  and  lived  in  sexual  socialism,  a  state  which, 
combined  with  errant  habits,  afibrded  no  scope  for  psychical  advancement. 
The  fixed  tribes,  however,  adored  the  shrine  of  Mecca,  once  the  dwelling 
of  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  who  was  probably  their  primal  ancestor,  and 
even  prided  themselves  on  their  literature,  and  especially  their  orations, 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  highly  epigrammatic     At  Ochadh  they 
held  an  annual  poetical  exliibition,  and  the  Modhahabat,  or  Moallakat, 
and  the  ''  golden  verses,"  were  hung  up  in  the  CoMba,     This  prqfcmation 
was  abolished  by  Mahomet,  and  he  gave  them  in  lieu  the  holy  war. 
Their  chief  literary  glory  and  inspiration  was  the  wondrous  tale  of 
Antar,  a  hero  equal  to  Hercules  or  Achilles.     It  was  written  by  Asmael 
in  the  reign  of  Haroun  Alrashchid,  about  the  aera  of  Charlemagne.     It 
is  highly  extolled  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  affirmed  it  to  be  very 
superior  to  the  thousand-and-one  nights,  as  a  true  picture  of  Arabian 
life.     Their  name  now  designates  a  people  that  overrun  the  deserts  of 
two  quarters,  even  as  the  Jew  compasses  Uie  financial  area  of  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.    In  a  civilized  sense,  therefore,  an  Arab  is  ite^  a  name,  al- 
though the  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian  language,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  are  placed  by  Schlegel  at  the  summit  of  the  diakctic  pyramid. 

The  pyschical  history  of  intellectual  nations  may  be  located  within  a 
limited  circle,  if  compared  with  the  superficies  of  the  globe,  of  which  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  the  classic  lands,  are  the 
southern  bounds,  the  chief  abode  of  the  lapetidoe  of  Latham.     The  com- 
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plete  pajchical  history  of  the  varieties  of  man  would  here  require,  that 
one  should  trace  step  by  step  the  alphabets  and  the  synonymes  of  lan- 
guages, that  we  might  accredit  each  nation  with  its  due  influence  in  the 
progress  of  intellectuality  and  the  advancement  of  art  and  science.  We 
do  not  now  wish  to  trench  on  the  field  of  philology. 

There  are,  however,  casual  or  artificial  causes  sympathetically  stimu- 
lating or  depressing  the  functions  of  the  brain;  and  others,  above  all, 
educating  the  mind,  and  regulating  and  curbing  the  will  of  man;  all 
exerting  a  potent  influence  over  the  psychical  progress  of  nations. 

The  habits,  customs,  manners,  and  amusements  of  a  people  depend 
somewhat  on  their  temperament  and  capacity,  and  are  constantly  modi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  their  locality. 

Among  the  lower  races,  customs  and  amusements  often  approximate 
closely  to  the  pursuits  of  their  animals.  The  Ethiopians,  and  some  of 
the  Malays  and  Mongols,  display  in  both  extreme  degradation.  Thdr 
amusements  are  licentious  and  brutish,  and  their  occupation  a  tissue  of 
cruelties.  The  American  is  still  an  ammal,  but  of  a  less  ignoble  nature 
— ^his  habits,  however,  tend  to  degrade  the  mind  and  heart — ^his  war 
dance  and  his  scalping  inspire  in  his  brain  the  most  infuriated  ecstasy; 
revGoge  and  cruelty  for  ever  rankle  in  his  heart.  Even  the  course  of 
wooing  is  stained  by  such  an  impetus ;  the  affection  and  accomplishments 
of  a  loTcr  being  measured  by  the  squaw  according  to  the  number  of  vic- 
tims he  has  scalped.  The  liabits  and  amusements  of  the  northern  Mon- 
gols are  marked  by  slothful  luxury.  The  Esquimo,  as  he  is  a  swinish 
feeder,  lives  in  a  Hy^  and  mawndera  Bwskj  his  useless  life.  The 
Chinese  Mongol  is  of  course  more  refined  and  irUdlectiudf  but  his  sloth 
and  sensual  luxury  must  ever  be  a  bar  to  high  mental  expansion. 

Intercourse  with  more  civilized  nations  may  ameliorate  the  sensuality 
of  tbese  beings;  but  the  innate  propensities  will  not  be  subdued, 
especially  if  they  have  been  encouraged  in  early  life.  We  know  the 
impressiveness  of  a  tender  mind,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  the 
effect  of  baneful  example  and  tuition. 

The  Swiss  boy  has  been  bred  to  the  mountains;  the  islander,  to  the 
ocean;  their  habits  and  their  pastimes  will  of  course  be  those  of  crags- 
men and  fishers.  The  amusements  of  the  town-bred  will  be  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  the  debating-society,  and  the  club-room;  and  society  and 
bshion  will  finish  every  one  off  as  members  of  one  great  fieunily. 

The  pride  of  birth,  rank,  and  wealthy  however,  steps  in  constantly  to 
prevent  the  law  and  course  of  Nature.  This  exclusiveness  imparts  a 
certain  psychical  character  to  classes  at  once  to  be  recognised  by  an 
accurate  observen 

L'esprit  du  corps,  too,  is  often  ridiculously  influential  in  giving  tone 
ofmkuL    Every  one  appreciates,  and  often  puffs  over-much,  the  pursuit 
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in  which  he  is  an  enthuBiast;  underrating,  often,  pre-eminent  talent 
engaged  in  other  callings.  The  French  dandng-master  was  astonished 
that  Queen  Anne  had  made  Harlej,  Earl  of  Oxford;  for  he  had  thrown 
away  two  whole  years  on  the  dolt,  and  could  not  then  teach  him  to 
dance. 

New  lights  sometimes  burst  suddenly  on  a  land,  which  at  once  meta- 
morphose the  national  mind.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentniyy 
on  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
deluged  the  western  world.  This,  coupled  with  the  ecclenastical  move- 
ment of  the  day,  poured  out  a  cornucopia  of  learning  into  Italy.  Dante, 
and  others  under  Cardinal  Bembo,  founded  the  classic  school.  New 
Tie¥^  of  geography,  thus  imported,  led  to  the  doubling  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  discovery  of  America. 

The  Reformation  also  altered  the  psychical  character  of  Europe  at 
once,  by  creating  party,  and  that  of  the  most  determined  nature :  papacy 
and  protestantism  were  the  topics  of  the  day.  The  religious  prejudices 
of  the  reigns  of  Francis,  of  Charles  V.,  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Stewarts,  were  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  time.  The  one 
fiilmination  of  the  Pope  against  Luther  was  the  bursting  asunder  of 
the  psychical  bondage,  in  which  the  Vatican  had  held  the  general  mind. 

The  essay  of  Milton  may  be  considered  almost  as  the  first  propounding 
of  that  principle  which,  by  the  detention  of  Hampden,  and  I^m,  and 
Cromwell,  in  England,  in  the  end  established  the  Commonwealth. 

**  What  great  eYento  from  trifial  etnses  spring.*' 

The  memoiy  and  contemplation  of  genius  and  virtue, — ^the  graven 
images  of  great  men,  as  in  the  Ceramicum  and  the  Valhalla, — the  heroic 
poems,  laudatory  of  valour, — all  these  have  exerted  much  influence  in 
devsting  and  ennobling  the  national  mind.  For  emulation  is  not  envy : 
a  noble  mind  aims  at  superiority,  because  it  admirea  the  excellence  of 
a  rival. 

History  and  biography  at  once  excite  desire  of  imitation;  even  songs 
and  common  ballads,  from  the  odes  of  Tyrteus  to  the  sea  songs  o£ 
Charles  Dibdin,  have  inspired  the  hearts  of  a  host  of  heroes.  The 
statemanwas  shrewd  who  said,  ''Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  my  country:  I 
care  not  who  makes  her  laws."  The  prowess  of  Themistocles,  the  graphic 
force  of  Thucydides,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  were  the  result 
of  th^  excited  efforts  to  emulate  Miltiades,  Herodotus,  and  Callistrates. 

Although  the  subject  may  seem  more  physical  than  psychical,  yet  the 
sympathies  of  the  stomach  with  the  brain  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
mind  and  character.  A  Mtrong  stomach — dwra  Uia  mesBoram — ^is  almost 
synonymous  with  success  in  our  pursuits :  a  healthy  digestion  cannot  be 
completed  without  a  quiet  and  unstrained  mind.     So  dyspepsia  is  a 
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eonsUuit  penalty  for  psychical  pre-eminence,  and  pays  it  off  by  the  re- 
action on  its  organ,  too  often  in  the  end  subduing  its  energy.  The  effort 
ckf  study  will  be  often  futile  immediately  after  a  full  meal. 

Thus  diet^  if  a  foAiony  may  dedde  the  character  of  a  people:  the 
Mosaic  code  of  laws  involves  the  strictest  precepts  on  this  point.  The 
Tides  of  medidn^  too,  were  prominent  both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
legislation,  and  were  consecrated  as  a  religious  injunction. 

Whatever  food  is  defective  in  its  property  of  assimilation  is,  in  varied 
degrees,  a  poison.  For  if  black  or  unhealthy  blood  be  drculating 
through  the  brain,  various  forms  of  psychical  derangement  will  be  the 
result  To  some  new  properties  imparted  to  the  blood,  we  may  often 
impute  a  change  of  temperament  and  disposition:  the  quality  of  the 
blood  must  be  congenial  with  the  pursuits  of  the  feeder. 

The  Spartans,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  precepts  of  Lycurgns,  and 
the  Bomans,  before  the  time  of  P3rrrhus,  adopted  a  very  spare  but 
wholesome  diet, — ^they  were,  indeed,  under  a  constant  system  of  training^ 
80  that  they  were  ever  ready  for  active  exertions.  This  austerity, 
perhaps,  decided  the  action  of  Thermopylse. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Bosjesmen,  that  their  character  has  been  changed 
with  their  diet:  when  they  led  the  life  of  wild  shepherds,  and  fed  on 
roots  and  larvss,  their  habits  were  passive  and  apathetic;  when  they 
became  hunters  and  flesh-feeders,  they  also  became  ferocious  and  cruel. 
The  Arab,  from  his  own  confession,  was  also  cruel  and  malicious,  which 
physiciaiis  assure  us  was  the  effect  of  feeding  on  camel's  flesh. 

The  Tartar  and  the  Cossack,  who  drink  the  blood  of  wild  horses,  and 
the  cannibal,  who  quaffs  that  of  his  fellow-men,  are  marked  by  jire- 
dfltory  and  brutal  propensities.  The  Rajpoots,  also,  are  very  gross  and 
sensnal  feeders,  and  their  habits  correspond. 

We  must,  however,  regard  this  with  reservation.  The  Samoeids  and 
Ostiaks,  who  are  also  blood-drinkers,  are  dull,  sluggish,  and  slavish. 
The  blubber-eating  Esquimo  is  an  almost  unintellectual  sloth ;  his  mind 
wdl-nigh  a  blank.  But  these  are  Mongols  of  a  low  degree:  while  the 
Chinese,  who  drenches  himself  with  tea,  is  also  cruel  and  treacherous; 
bat  he  inhabits  a  warmer  dime.  Here  we  see  organization  and  climate 
both  influentiaL 

Then  the  Irish  labourer,  who  feeds  on  potatoes  and  water,  can  endure 
fourteen  hours'  labour,  and  his  pugnacious  qualities,  the  eflfect  of  whiskey, 
certainly  are  not  to  be  questioned. 

But  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  concentrated  energyin  the  process  of  assi- 
miktion  in  b^ngs  of  low  intellect.  There  is  no  strain  of  mind  to  draw 
off  blood  from  the  chylopoietic  functions ;  so  the  wMmaX  force  bears  sway, 
and  a  higb  per-centage  of  nutriment  is  abstracted,  as  in  the  bratcu 
When  Columbus  was  in  Cuba,  he  found  the  natives  in  a  state  of  extreme 
ignorance.     A  handful  of  maize  or  cassada  bread  was  enough  for  a 
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meal,  so  that  the  Spaniards,  the  most  spare  feeders  in  Europe,  seemed 
to  them  like  cormorants. 

The  modem  Pythagoreans,  yclept  vegetarians,  assmre  us  that  their 
bodily  power  is  increased,  and  their  intellectual  fiaculties  rendered  lucid, 
energetic,  and  undisturbed,  under  their  system.  And  we  are  reminded 
that  the  diet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  palmy  days,  was  chiefly 
vegetable;  but  then  that  character  did  not  change  when  they  adopted 
animal  food.  As  man  is  carnivorous,  however,  and  constantly  doomed 
to  migrate,  he  can  feed  with  impunity  on  the  productions  of  every  clime. 
He  therefore  wisely  adopts  a  mixed  dietetic  rule,  to  suit  himself  to  the 
torrid  zone,  in  which  the  extensive  consumption  of  flesh  food  is  precluded 
by  the  rapid  decomposition  of  animal  fibre;  and  to  the  northern  lati- 
tudes, in  which  the  scantiness  of  vegetation  reduces  the  inhabitants  to 
diet  of  more  gross  and  unctuous  nature. 

We  cannot  therefore  impute  an  important  psychical  influence  to  diet, 
60  long  as  the  system  is  not  physically  disordered. 

The  imbibition  of  alcoholic  liquors,  however,  comes  under  a  very 
different  category.  Ben  Jonson's  Canary,  and  Sheridan's  Burgundy^ 
as  well  as  Coleridge's  opium,  for  a  time  inspired  their  intellect,  we  are 
told,  but  it  might  hcvoe  produced  more  golden  fruit  without  them.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  peculiar  people,  who,  aa  a  nation,  are  topers ;  yet 
Tacitus  does  refer  to  the  custom  of  very  free  drinking  among  the  ancient 
(Germans,  who  quafled  strong  drink  even  to  the  manes  of  departed 
friends.  The  abuse  of  opium  exerts  a  very  baneful  psychical  influence. 
The  full  or  elysian  dose  is  totally  subductive  of  mental  integrity;  life  is 
a  baseless  vision  that  does  '  leave  a  wreck  behind.' 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  slaves  of  the  habit,  in  the  divans  of 
Constantinople, — ^for  here  the  vice  is  a  national  one, — ^will  not  forget  the 
pictures  of  psychical  derangement — of  mental  annihilation.  From  these 
joarcotized  Orientals,  therefore,  we  can  expect  no  fruits  of  intellect. 
Their  field  of  literature  is  well-nigh  a  desert ;  while  they  have  often  been 
made  the  slaves  of  those  northern  conquerors,  whose  degree  of  nahiral 
intellect  was  far  beneath  their  own. 

The  Christian,  who  knows  that  his  life  is  one  of  probationary  denial, 
does  not  thus  fall  into  the  pit  by  wholesale.  The  whole  life  of  the  Moslem, 
however,  is  one  voluptuous  dream — ^his  heaven,  the  end /or  which  he  also 
lives,  is  the  paradise  of  harlots. 

But  more  than  all  does  legisktion  influence  and  mark  the  progress  of 
mind,  as  it  is  the  bond  that  unites  a  community. 

The  first  law  was  a  divine  injunction.  Religion  taught  by  the  tables  of 
Moses  was  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation.  To  love  Gk>d  was  the 
first  great  law ;  to  love  our  neighbour,  the  second. 

If  these  kws  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  pure  philanthropy  would 
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be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  time :  art  and  science  wotdd  be  secondary; 
for  self-interest,  the  most  potent  stimulus  to  exertion  and  invention, 
would  be  wanting.  The  age  of  gold  would  be  established  without  gold 
being  thought  of.  Mind  would  be  eclipsed  by  hsart;  and  intellect,  as 
regards  its  deepest  study  and  its  loftiest  flights,  would  lie  dormant  and 
fallow.  But  insanity  would  be  a  most  rare  phenomenon;  for  its  essence 
often  consists  in  over-working  of  the  mind. 

This,  however,  is  an  Utopian  vision.  Bdigion  is  prone  to  degenerate 
into  fanaticism  and  superstition,  legislation  into  despotic  and  selfish 
government,  and  liberfy  dies  when  she  degenerates  into  licentiousness 
and  rebellion.  Hence  the  various  shades  of  psychical  derangement,  even 
insanity  on  religious  points.  Not  that  religion  creates  insanity  (a  com* 
mon  error  among  pseudo-psychologists),  but  that  the  excited  brain  is 
blinded  to  its  real  truths  by  an  ignis /aiuits. 

It  is  when  religion  and  law  are  thus  set  at  naught  that  the  most  ex« 
traordinaiy  psychical  phenomena  are  elicited;  the  motives  of  human 
action  being  self-giatificadon  and  not  Gknl's  law.  Of  this  truth  the 
deluge  and  Babel,  and  Sodom  and  Nineveh,  are  historic  records. 

The  revolutions  of  false  religion  are  less  overwhelming  and  violent 
than  those  of  the  State,  but  they  are  not  less  in  perverting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind. 

We  need  but  to  look  on  the  idolatry  and  licentiousness  of  the  heathen 
nations,  and  on  the  grovelling  propensities  of  the  slave,  to  be  sensible 
of  the  benignant  influence  of  Christianity  and  good  government;. 

The  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  without  this  light,  when  the 
posterity  of  Seth,  proud  of  their  alliance  with  the  women-angels,  com- 
mitted their  heinous  crimes;  the  flood  came,  and  a  new  race,  chiefly  of 
Assyrians,  Chaldfleans,  and  Hebrews,  arose  from  the  sons  of  Noah. 
Thus  pride  of  birth  destroyed  the  first  people;  pride  of  wealth  the 
second — the  full  penalty  paid  for  all  their  psychical  debasement. 

Among  the  ancient  theists  and  polytheists,  ere  the  light  of  revelation 
beamed  abroad,  the  systems  of  ethics  may  indeed  have  evinced  a  high 
refinement  of  intellect,  and  the  wise  men  of  Athens  and  of  Borne,  the 
learned  pundits  of  Benares,  the  Peruvian  incas,  the  Mexican  caciques, 
nay,  even  the  skalds  of  the  Hyperborean  seas,  evolved  their  various 
flights  of  very  ingenious  mythology.  Of  their  legislation,  the  codes  of 
Zoroaster,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Justinian,  are  on  record.  Even  among 
these  heathen  moralists  we  certainly  learn  of  high  examples  of  heroic 
virtue  and  sacrifice.  Vice  was  distinguished  from  virtue,  and  the 
heathens,  even  those  of  the  wild  races,  were  impressed  with  the  vision 
of  the  Judgment.  But  truth  was  yet  imrevealed,  and  the  intellectual 
devotion,  without  the  light  of  Christian  influence,  was  perilous  almost 
10  the  direct  ratio  of  its  intensity— 4t8  children  being  the  spoiler,  the 
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aoeptac,  and  the  refined  volnptuary.    Henoe,  witih  all  this  seeming  virtme^ 
the  mind  was  absolutelj  enslaved  to  vice. 

The  archives  in  the  temples  of  heathen  Greeoe,  and  the  pagodas  of 
the  firahminsy  were,  it  is  true^  enriched  hy  rolls  of  disquisitions  on  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  their  choultries  thickly 
scattered  over  their  land  for  the  reception  of  the  way&rer.  But  the 
virtues  of  the  Stoics  were  recorded  in  blood;  suicide  was  deemed  the* 
acm^  of  magnanimity,  and  a  dying  gladiator  was  looked  on  with  a 
degree  of  heated  jenthusiasniy  only  exceeded  by  that  which  her  Majesty 
of  Spain  displays  when  a  bull  rips  up  the  belly  of  a  tauridor.  The 
suicide  of  theStoics  was  amurdep-^^ity-cf^ns^— differing  from  the  majority 
of  suicides  among  the  Christians.  The  effect  of  the  first  was  to  prtn^nl 
insanity — so  rare  a  malady  among  the  heathen;  that  of  the  second  is, 
we  believe,  almost  invariably  the  reneft  of  a  dtgm  of  madness — ^the 
result  of  those  sensations  from  which  the  Stoic  would  release  himself 
by  plunging  cold  steel  into  his  thorax. 

As  a  type  of  the  inconsistencies  of  a  Budhist  pagan,  we  read  in  the 
Baghvat  Qeeta  this  sublime  sentence:  ^The  man  is  praised  who^ 
having  subdued  all  his  passions,  performeth  widi  his  active  faculties  all 
the  functions  of  life,  unconcerned  about  the  event.*'  With  all  this  fine 
morality  the  abominations  of  their  priesthood  were  almost  incredible; 
and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  we  do  not  yet  know  all  the  crimes  com- 
mitted behind  the  mysterious  veils  of  their  gorgeous  but  polluted 
temples.  The  isolation  of  the  Chinese,  a  nation  of  sceptics,  conoeala 
from  us  many  crimes  of  which  we  implicitly  believe  them  g^fy.  In 
Thibet,  the  custom  of  polyandry,  or  community  of  husbands,  indicates 
little  modesty  in  her  daughters.  Vice  must  of  necessity  be  predo- 
minant in  those  heathen  lands,  where  the  attributes  of  the  01ym|MC 
gods  and  of  the  idols  of  the  Hindu  temples  are  in  the  lowest  degree 
licentious  and  disgusting,  and  the  possession  of  every  vice  as  it  were 
deified — ^the  base  example  of  the  gods  consecrating  the  deeds  of  their 
worshippers.  We  cannot^  therefore,  believe  the  account  of  Marco 
Polo,  that  the  high  Asiatic  Mongols  and  Tatters  were  chaste  to  a  degree 
from  the  influence  of  their  religion,  Ao^  Christianity,  or  Shahmammnu 
The  slavery  of  this  people  to  the  priesthood  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
low  papiste  at  the  present  time.  The  Soodar  was  directly  put  to 
death  if  he  but  opened  the  sacred  books  of  the  Yedas,  as  the  low  Irish 
suffer  a  moral  death  when  they  are  debarred  from  the  life  of  the  CoqieL 

The  bondage  of  a  fidse  religion  is  ever  wofully  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  intellect^  charity  being  its  purest  and  its  noblest  mani- 
festation, whether  it  be  of  the  pagan  or  Jesuitical  idolater.  The 
blasphemous  sensuality  of  the  Hindu  temple,  the  blind  and  mad 
sacrifice  of  Juggernaut,  the  Sutti,  the  murder  of  the  innocents,  i  e. 
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tlie  female  infantidde  of  Rajpoot^  practised  at  this  very  hour,  and  tli« 
mnrdera  of  the  Inquiaitioiiy  as  they  are  utterly  void  of  charity,  the  only 
firtoe  that  can  complete  the  sanctification  of  a  people^  must  he  a  fiital 
error. 

To  what  maniacal  enormities  has  it  not  ^en  origin,  especially  in 
the  eleventh,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  TheYokels,  the  Fakirs, 
die  FlagellantB — Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  persecutions  without 
number,  merely  because  one  believed  himself  right,  and  therefore  all 
others  wrong,  forgetting  that  there  may  be  two  rights,  according  to  the 
conscience  of  a  creature.  ^  In  modem  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  the 
intellect,  as  a  rule,  is  in  a  state  of  apathetic  slumber.  In  France  there 
ai«  a  few  exalted  and  leading  spirits;  the  mass  presents  a  painful 
contrast.  Tet  Mahomet  has  been  even  a  greater  enemy  to  psychical  im« 
piovement  than  Loyola ;  the  Arabs,  once  enlightened  in  art  and  science^ 
dwindled  and  decayed  under  the  blight  of  Islamism.  But  though  the 
doistered  priest  must  be  ever  a  bigoted  book-worm,  ^et  perhaps 
Jesuitism  effected  some  counterbalancing  good,  by  inciting  our  Pko- 
testant  colleges  to  greater  exertion — even  as  the  present  pontiff,  by 
his  late  appointment,  will  minister,  we  hope,  to  the  purification  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  tend  to  ensure  that  Christian  benevolence 
which  springs  alone  from  pure  and  holy  motives.  Else  were  that 
standard  of  excellence  vain,  which  cast  down  the  degraded  idols  and 
altars  of  paganism,  and,  instead  of  the  mythological  creations  of  a 
prurient  imagination,  established  divine  truth,  a  truth  which  has 
enlightened  even  the  barbarian,  if  humility  has  predisposed  him,  for 
those  Laps  and  Fins  who  inmiediately  bordered  on  Russia  and  Sweden 
embraced  the  Christian  fiiith. 

But  the  national  mind  is  too  often  a  proud  spirit.  The  pride  of 
sect  is  flEur  more  detrimental  than  the  pride  of  birth  or  wealth,  for  it 
condemns  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  the 
human  race :  and  yet  this  is  termed  religion. 

Hie  Christian  feiith,  as  it  has  been  desecrated  often  by  national 
illusion,  has  often,  though  failing  of  its  primal  object,  given  character 
to  the  spirit  of  a  people.  The  crusade,  for  instance,  "  the  first  Euro- 
pean event,*'  as  Guizot  terms  it,  tended  to  expand  the  national  mind  of 
Western  Europe  by  travel  in  other  lands,  and  by  the  accrediting  of 
embassies  from  Christians  to  Pagan  courts,  and  by  the  incitement  to 
dooovery.  The  history  of  the  crusades  first  roused  the  curiosity  of 
Marco  Polo,  and,  through  his  marvellous  stories,  of  Columbus. 

As  the  martial  glories  of  pagan  Greece  and  Home  were  the  subjects 
of  her  wondrous  epics,  so  were  the  crusades  the  spring  of  our  later 
romantic  poesy.  The  adventures  of  the  holy  wars  have  been  sung 
by  the  poets,  from  Taseo  to  Scott :  and  as  English,  French,  German, 
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Italian,  SpaniBhi  all  took  part  in  the  martial  pilgrimage^  a  tinge  of  the 
romantic  was  directly  given  to  the  literature  of  those  lands,  and  the 
poet  has  consoled  himself  for  the  failure  of  the  three  great  expeditions 
for  the  elevation  of  the  Cross. 

The  second  great  European  event  that  sprang  from  a  devotional 
source — the  Beformation*-metamorphosed  for  a  time  the  national  mind. 
Wickliffe,  Luther,  Zwingle,  Huss,  were  the  topic  of  their  day,  and  the 
pen  was  engrossed  with  doctrinal  theology,  and  a  purer  religion  was 
adopted,  although  during  the  onset  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition 
certainly  rose  the  higher.  ^ 

In  Germany,  France,  and  England,  even  to  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third  (we  may  to  a  degree  add,  to  our  own  day),  sectarian  theology 
gave  a  colour  to  the  psychical  character  of  those  countries.  In  burnings 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  thirty  years*  war,  the  minds  both  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  equally  bigoted,  and  the  writings  of  Spinosa  and 
Socinius  tended  as  much  to  sap  theology  as  the  doctrines  of  F)rrrho 
himself. 

If  we  reflect  on  cosmogony,  we  find  that  the  religion  and  theology 
of  a  nation  were  often  intimately  connected  with  its  government. 
Beligion  has  not  only  characterized  a  nation  already  established,  but  it 
has  been  the  origin  of  a  new  state.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  handfiil 
of  puritans  wandering  from  England  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  founded  those  states,  and  established 
that  one  religion  which  now  prevails  throughout  the  Transatlantic 
Union. 

The  principle  of  church  and  state  is  of  high  antiquity.  The 
patriarchs  were  both  the  kings  and  priests  of  their  family.  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  the  joint  rulers  of  the  state.  In  ancient  India,  however, 
the  Brahniin  was  even  of  the  first  caste,  the  monarch  of  the  second; 
and  this  Brahmin,  like  our  chancellor,  was  the  conscience-keeper  of  his 
sovereign. 

The  national  mind  was  thus  especially  prone  to  take  its  hue  from 
the  example  or  character  of  its  rulers :  just  as  it  follows  a  fashion  set 
by  a  great  personage;  or  as  the  students  stamed  their  faces  yellow  that 
they  might  resemble  their  master. 

Moses,  Lycurgus,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Pericles,  Justinian,  Ackber, 
Alfred,  Peter,  Napoleon,  all  imparted  their  own  great  conceptions  to 
the  national  mind,  and  even  to  neighbouring  nations.  So  enlightened, 
indeed,  was  the  reign  of  Ackber,  that  even  the  Greek  sophs  went  to 
India  purposely  to  converse  with  the  pundits  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares :  and  as  Bobertson  has  hinted,  perhaps  the  stoic  school  may 
have  had  its  spring  from  the  notions  thus  imparted  to  Zeno  and 
Epictetus.  The  Peruvians,  who  had  from  very  high  antiquity  continued 
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in  statu  quo,  were  speedQy  formed  into  a  government  by  the  genius  of 
Manca  Capac,  the  first  Inca. 

Hence  emanates  a  passion  for  learning  throughout  a  state.  And 
this  espedallj/if  the  one  great  mind  be  a  patron  of  art  and  science.  To 
Mecienas,  Pericles,  the  Medici,  are  we  indebted  for  many  of  those 
splendours  which  still  delight  the  eye  and  the  imderstandiug  of  the 
world.  Were  such  minds  in  constant  succession  we  may  believe  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  psychical  condition  of  nations  would 
arrive. 

But  let  us  take  the  contrast  of  these  bright  pictures — the  worst 
form  of  government,  probably,  of  which  we  possess  a  record,  that  of 
Muley  Ismael,  of  Morocco.  They  must  be  degraded  slaves  indeed 
who,  after  he  had  killed  forty  thousand  of  his  subjects  with  his  own 
hand — ^barefooted  and  trembling,  and  bowing  to  the  ground,  screamed 
out,  "  Great  is  the  wisdom  of  our  lord  !  the  voice  of  our  lord  is  like  the 
voice  of  an  angel  from  heiaven." 

With  the  contrasts  of  the  psychical  effects  of  servility  and  freedom 
on  a  country,  history  abounds,  not  only  regarding  the  happiness  and 
civilization,  but  the  intellect  of  a  people.  In  the  one  state  we  may 
find,  perchance,  a  few  leading  minds,  meteors  that  blaze  for  awhile 
amid  a  host  of  slaves;  in  the  other,  science  is  spread  abroad,  and  as 
a  rule,  remunerated  ad  valorem. 

In  Bussia,  for  instance,  the  bondage  of  the  serfs  causes  the  manifesta- 
tions of  intellect  to  be  very  low  and  rare  indeed. 

Ln  the  servility  of  rebellion  (the  rebel  despot  being  the  most  cruel 
of  all  the  slaves  of  power)  the  intellect  of  a  people  must  of  necessity 
become  degraded,  and  degenerate  into  a  national  monomania.  Tliey 
may  cringe  and  bow  awhile  to  their  idol,  until  the  crushing  of  his  iron 
law  causes  the  worm  to  turn  and  sting  the  tyrant  to  death.  Then 
comes  the  reign  of  anarchy.  Tlie  republican  mind  will  be  too  much 
absorbed  in  political  disquisition,  or  intestine  warfare,  to  even  dream  of 
those  pursuits  which  enlighten  the  mind  and  soften  and  amend  the 
heart. 

But  even  legUinuUe  warfare,  as  it  is  termed,  is  too  often  the  vain- 
glory of  a  nation,  to  the  blighting  of  its  psychical  progress ;  although  it 
is  true  many  illustrious  men  are  deeply  associated  with  war,  but  they 
have  deemed  it  a  necessity,  not  a  glory.  Fabricius,  Cincinnatus, 
Washington,  grasped  not  an  imperial  crown,  like  the  first  Consid  of 
France,  and  therefore  they  are  glorified  while  Napoleon  was  reviled 
and  hated.  The  history  of  a  nation,  therefore,  is  too  often  a  history  of 
warfare,  the  high  Mongol  dynasty,  perhaps,  excepted.  With  the  American, 
the  ^Ethiopian,  and  the  Malay,  war  is  a  passion,  the  indulgence  of  male- 
volent revenge.     There  is  no  quarter ;  for  they  fight  to  kill,  not  to 
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conquer;  the  prisoner  of  war  is  not  immured  and  exchanged,  but 
scalped.  If  wounded,  like  the  Fene,  they  tear  the  weapon  from  their 
flesh,  as  Herera  and  others  report,  and  break  the  shaft  and  dash  it 
with  execrations  on  the  ground.  Their  victories  are  the  result  chiefly 
of  stratagem,  or  a  sort  of  instinctive  cunning,  aided  by  the  acuteness  of 
their  physical  sense.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  discretion,  for  th^ 
Twn,  cuuoay  if  they  are  likely  to  be  worsted.'  In  this  too  they  resemble 
the  Fene,  as  they  do  indeed  even  in  their  feeding,  after  which  they  are 
apathetic,  but  when  hungry  or  aroused  they  then  play  the  tiger. 
With  the  Caucasian  (the  lapetidsB)  war  is  a  science^  a  system.  We  see 
the  pUm  of  a  battle,  the  eo-opercUion  of  forces — a  word,  which  in  itself 
implies  civilization,  and  advance  of  psychical  capacity.  The  first  grand 
step  of  the  Bomans  was  in  arms,  especially  after  the  fall  of  the 
Tarquins,  when  the  annual  elections  kept  the  leaders  on  the  qui  mve; 
and  in  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus,  especially  as  the  consulship  and  ovations 
were  the  guerdon  of  military  prowess. 

From  the  earliest  ssra  the  mind  of  man  has  run  wild  upon  invasion, 
and  he  has  jumbled  together  religion  and  wholesale  murders,  making 
the  former  the  pretext  for  the  latter ;  the  common  psychical  development 
was  desire  of  conquest.  The  holy  wars  of  the  Crusades — ^the  con- 
quests of  Mahomet,  the  three  changes  of  dynasty  in  Constantinople, 
were  some  of  the  monomaniacal  illusions  which  &om  time  to  time  have 
controlled  and  metamorphosed  the  psychology  of  the  world. 

And  such  was  its  psychical  influence,  that  the  peace  of  war  became 
the  pastime  of  the  nobility — especially  after  Philip  the  First  of  France, 
in  the  lofty  spirit  of  chivalry,  established  the  joiUe  and  the  toumau 

But  contention  on  a  field  is  the  grave  of  intellectuality.  Even  the 
89avans  of  Napoleon,  with  all  their  boasted  researches  in  Egypt,  came 
meagre  ofi* — if  we  except  Denon,  and  he  would  have  done  better  in 
peace ;  and  Larrey,  who  threw  some  light  on  military  surgery — but  even 
that  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  legs  and  arms  and  lives. 

What  lesson  may  we  learn,  then,  from  our  brief  psychical  survey  of 
the  globe  1  That  intellect  is  vain  if  we  promote  not  the  moral  happi- 
ness of  man.  He  should  have  but  one  idol — his  Maker;  but  one 
motive — a  Christian  spirit  of  benevolence. 

We  cannot  hope,  of  course,  for  a  community  of  taste  in  art  and 
science,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  foreshadowed  national  intercom- 
munication will  ensure  a  bond  of  sympathetic  interest  between  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  if  it  do  not  in  the  end  establish  an  Utopia  of  the 
universal  mind. 
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Abt.  IV.— lunatic  asylums  in  IRELAND. 

Having  taken  a  rapid  glance  at  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  con- 
dition of  our  own  lunatic  asylums,  in  our  last  number,  we  turn,  with 
no  ordinary  interest,  to  consider  the  subject  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
sister  kingdom. 

Bad  as  have  been  the  legislative  provisions  for  England,  matters  da 
not  seem  to  have  worn  a  much  better  aspect  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
By  reference  to  parliamentary  papers,  we  find  that  no  notice  was  taken, 
before  the  Act  of  Union,  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  lunatic.  In  fact, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  lunatics  had  no  existence  in  that 
country.  Some  provision,  indeed,  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
county  of  Cork;  but  it  was  too  limited  in  its  nature,  and  so  confined  in 
its  operation,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  it  as  an  exception 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  In  1804,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  certain  acts  of  parlia- 
ment (27  Geo.  III.)>  T^ot  having  been  fully  carried  out,  inasmuch  as 
that  provisions  had  been  made  only  in  Dublin  for  118  lunatics  and 
idiots;  in  Cork,  for  90;  in  Waterford,  for  25;  further  and  more  decided 
le^slation  became  necessary.  In  1806,  a  kind  of.  half-prison,  half- 
medical  act  (known  as  46  Geo.  III.  c.  xcv.)  was  passed;  its  second 
clause  empowered  a  sum,  not  exceeding  100^.  per  annum,  to  be  levied 
for  wards  for  the  reception,  in  any  hospital,  &c.,  of  a  county,  city,  or 
county  of  a  town,  of  idiots  or  lunatics.  This  Act  had  been  found  neces- 
sary on  the  grounds,  as  the  committee  stated,  that,  "  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  above-named  towns,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  institution 
maintained  in  any  degree  at  the  public  expense,  exists  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  for  the  reception  of  such  cases. '^  This  was  indeed  a  sad  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  lunatic  poor  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  (1805-6)  when  her 
population,  by  official  returns,  amounted  to  5,395,000  souls.  This  Act 
was,  moreover,  passed  in  1806,  mainly  on  the  ground  ''that  the  poor 
and  the  lunatic  were  confined  in  the  same  houses — ^a  practice  from  which 
the  most  distressing  inconveniences  resulted,  the  method  of  confinement 
being  only  fitted  for  malefactors,'*  &c. 

The  fearful  struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then  and  for  many 
years  subsequently  engaged,  rendered  almost  any  minor  subject  distasteful, 
until  she  had  to  some  extent  freed  her  homes  from  the  terrors  of  the 
continental  emperor;  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  until  in 
1810-11,  the  evil  became  so  pressing  and  so  enormous,  that  further 
postponement  was  impossible.  As  an  experiment,  the  Bichmond 
Asylum,  in  Dublin,  was  empowered  to  receive  certain  grants  from  the^ 
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British  treasury;  and,  in  1815,  accommodation  was  opened  for  200 
patients,  or  rather  prisoners,  for  as  yet  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  point 
of  separation.  Even  that  accommodation  appeared  almost  useless,  since, 
in  1816,  the  following  report  was  made  to  Government: 

"  I  have  seen  three — certainly  <w?a— lunatics  in  one  bed  in  the  House 
of  Industry  (Dublin).  I  have  seen,  I  think,  not  fewer  than  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  in  one  room,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  majority  were  insane. 
I  have  seen  in  the  same  room  a  lunatic  chained  in  a  bed,  the  other  lialf 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  sane  pauper."  Such  was,  up  to  1817,  even 
in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  lunatic. 

With  clear  and  recorded  testimony  such  as  the  above,  given  by  cool 
and  dispassionate  men,  whose  characters  and  integrity  were  beyond 
suspicion,  and  whose  legitimate  influence  was  very  great,  it  became 
utterly  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  longer  exist  without 
some  remedy  being  applied.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommouB 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  devise  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  evil. 
An  able  and  comprehensive  report  (considering  the  time)  was  the 
result.  This  document,  it  is  believed,  was  the  production  of  a  man,  of 
whom  his  country  may  well  be  proud,  (Lord  Monteagle,)  and  whose 
labours  for  the  improvement  of  his  unfortunate  country  have  been  at  all 
times  steady  and  consistent.  It  was  recommended  to  divide  Ireland 
into  districts, — to  erect  for  each  district  a  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of 
containing  100  or  150  patients;  the  money  requisite  for  the  purpose 
to  be  advanced  from  the  consolidated  fund  as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the 
districts  on  certain  conditions, — ^to  place  these  new  institutions  ex- 
dnshnely  under  the  control  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In.tlie 
ihiit  iftstance,  four;  then  six;  and  subsequently,  ten  districts  were  created, 
and  ten  asylums  built:  officers  were  appointed  by  the  executive,  and 
boards  of  superintendence,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  were  nominated  by  succeeding  lords  lieutenant.  In  fact, 
everything  appeared  to  have  been  done  to  secure  accommodation  and 
€are  for  STich  lunatics  as  obtained  admission,  save  one,— that  one  omis- 
sion was,  that  these  asylums  were  considered  rather  as  prisons  than  as 
hospitals.  They  were,  in  every  instance,  placed  under  civil  governors 
or  superintendents:  one  medical  officer,  a  practising  physician  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  was  attached.  He  visited,  according  to  the  first 
regulatioiis,  twice  a-week,  unless  when  specially  called  for  to  accidents 
or  sudden  disease;  in  a  word,  he  was  often  twenty  miles  away,  attending 
his  private  avocations,  when  his  immediate  and  pressing  attendance 
might  demand  his  professional  duty  at  the  asylum.  The  inspection  of 
these  institutions  was  placed  under  the  prison  department;  in  a  word, 
the  afflicted  lunatic  was  looked  on  as  a  criminal,  or  an  outcast,  and 
treated  as  such^  until  recently;  as  in  gaols,  the  medical  attendant  paid 
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his  occasional  visit  Leg-locks,  restraint-chains,  bolts,  and  barred 
windows  were  supposed  to  do  the  rest* 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  accommodation  provided  in  these  new 
as^^umsy  and  which  amounted  to  1220,  was  too  limited.  The  number 
swelled  almost  at  once  up  to  2000,  while  the  gaols,  to  which  recent 
acts  of  parliament  had  facilitated  admission,  (inasmuch  as  gaols  and 
lunatic  asylums  were  bundled  together  by  legislative  and  executive 
wisdom,)  became  so  crowded  by  dangerous  lunatics  that  all  order  and 
regularity  seemed  to  be  seriously  impeded.  In  1841,  the  lunatics  con- 
fined in  gaols  amounted  to  110;  in  1843,  they  swelled  to  214;  and  in 
1849,  notwithstanding  the  various  causes  which  might  be  supposed  to 
check  the  evil,  the  number  again  increased  to  338,  while  the  inmates  of 
the  district  asylums  were  found  to  be  2603. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  lunatic  poor  of  Ireland  may  more 
conclusively  show  their  present  condition  than  any  lengthened  remarks 
could  do. 


No.  1. 

Paaptn  in  Dii*- 

trict  Aayhmu. 


>fAles      Fein. 
1:340     1\IM 


200.3 


N«.S. 

Pai^Msm  la 

Local  Asylums, 


Males      Fem. 
Idl     214 

305 


No.  3. 
Paupers 
in  Gaols. 


Males      Fem. 
100     140 

338 


No.  4 
Workhoi 


Males      Fem. 
778     1102 

1040 


No.  5. 

Wanderiogldloto 

or  Lunatics. 


About  0000 
agreeably  to 
Police  rations. 


Thus  we  find  that  although  legislation  has  done  something  for 
the  lunatic  poor  of  Ireland,  excepting  those  in  columns  1 ,  2,  3,  little  if 
any  provision  exists  for  an  overwhelming  body  of  this  unfortunate 
dass. 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  owing  to  the  vigilance  and 
care  exercised  by  the  present  inspectors— Messrs.  White  and  Nugent, 
the  patients  in  column  1  are  fully  and  steadily  attended  to,  both 
in  a  moral  and  medical  point  of  view,  in  such  asylums  as  are  provided 
with  resident  medical  officers,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the 
temaining  district  asylums  where  such  officers  do  not  exist,  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  inmates  are  anxiously  looked  after.  But  from  the 
following  official  statements  in  1843,  it  is  clear  that  in  local  pauper 
asylums  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 

"  Forty-nine  lunatics  have  been  confined  in  the  local  asylum  of  Kil- 
kenny—  twenty-five  males  and  twenty-four  females,  with  only  one 
room  in  common  to  males  and  females  for  dinner.     The  day  I  visited 


*  The  eost  of  restraints  for  one  district  asylam,  some  yeftra  ago,  was  officially 
nturncd  for  one  jear  at  £H1  3«.  0</. 
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it  there  were  twenty  females  at  dinner  in  a  small  room — ^wben  they 
were  done  the  males  came  in  and  dined." 

At  Wexford  matters  were  as  follow  : — 

''  The  state  of  the  local  asylum  of  Wexford  is  most  disgraceful;  one 
patient  chained  to  a  wall.  He  was  naked,  with  a  parcel  of  loose  straw 
ahout  him.  He  darted  forward;  and  were  it  not  that  he  was 
checked  hj  a  chain  which  went  round  his  leg,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  wall  by  a  hook,  he  would  have  caught  hold  of  me,  and 
probably  used  violence;  I  went  to  another  ceU,  and  although  not 
chained,  the  individual  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  other.  I  went  into 
another  room,  I  looked  around,  I  heard  somebody  moaning — on  the 
top  of  a  screen  I  saw  two  unfortunate  lunatics  stretched  out,  they  were 
tiying  to  warm  themselves  through  the  bars  of  a  grating;  the  room  was 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  them  at  first.*' 

Such  is  the  recorded  evidence  of,  perhaps,  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
amiable  public  officers  that  ever  existed — Dr.  Francis  White,  inspector 
of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  in  1 843. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  lunatics  confined  in  the  Irish  work- 
houses, we  would  wish  to  drop  a  veil.  The  portrait  is  a  terrible  one. 
Their  state  cannot,  perhaps,  be  paralleled  in  savage  or  civilized  history. 
If  ^  We  have  now  traced  legislation  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish 
lunatic  poor  down  to  1841;  up  to  which  period  the  history  of  her 
lunatic  asylums  is  intimately  interwoven ;  in  fact,  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  prison  discipline  of  that  country:  a  rapid  change  about  that 
period  commenced,  and  although  checked  in  1843-4,  it  has  progressed  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner  since  the  latter  year.  Lord  Mulgrave,  as 
one  of  his  last  acts,  nominated  Dr.  Stewart  as  manager  or  civil  governor 
of  Belfast.  The  local  authorities,  after  much  discussion  with  inspectors 
and  others,  deemed  it  desirable  that  his  services  as  a  medical  man 
should  be  made  available  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  obsolete 
regulations  prohibiting  this  were  set  aside.  The  change  was  most  bene- 
ficial, and  stood  out  in  marked  relief  with  other  institutions  painfully 
reported  on  by  Sir  David  Barr,  when  officially  visiting  the  public 
medical  establishments  of  Ireland  in  1841.  Earl  Fortescue  nominated 
another  medical  gentleman,  Dr.  Flynn,  to  the  Clonmel  Asylum.  The 
wedge  was  now  effectually  introduced.  Upon  a  change  of  government, 
parties  interested  in  keeping  up  the  exclusion  of  medical  men  from  their 
legitimate  position,  set  themselves  steadily,  but,  as  the  evidence  given 
before  parliament  proves,  stealthily,  to  work.  The  then  Lord  Chan- 
oellor  of  Ireland,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  was  enlisted  against  medical 
saperintendence.  His  high  name,  his  exalted  character,  and  his  pure, 
unostentatious  benevolence,  were  all  arrayed  against  this  simple  and 
faomane  provision,  and  in  1843  a  code  of  regulations,  under  that  great 
man's  auspices,  was  run  through  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  which 
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fieemed  to  dose  erery  lunatic  asylam,  and  for  eyer,  against  resident 
medical  superintendence. 

Monopoly  and  selfishness  knew  no  bounds  to  tlieir  triumph — ^their 
annual  local  reports  and  parliamentary  documents  re-echoed  the  victory. 
Medical  men,  alas  1  for  the  profession — ay,  even  medical  men,  put  for- 
ward their  claims  to  public  approbation,  for  being  instrumental  in 
esdudiiig  tiieir  own  profession  from  its  legitimate  field  of  labour  and 
of  humanity.  The  victory  was,  however,  of  short  duration :  nobly  did 
the  English  medical  literature  vindicate  the  profession.  These  regu- 
lations were  also  reviewed  in  France,  Prussia,  America — their  absurd, 
oontradictory,  and  vicious  provisions,  were  exposed :  the  very  authors 
of  them  at  last  felt  ashamed  of  their  wickedness ;  the  transparent  veil 
which  covered  the  designs  of  their  fabrications  was  torn  asunder,  and 
finally,  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  in  1843,  on  the  State  of 
the  Lunatic  Poor,  laid  the  foundation  for  their  permanent  overthrow. 
Lord  Ashley's  Bill,  in  1844,  became  law.  None  but  medical  men, 
henceforward,  could,  in  England,  be  superintendents  of  her  asylums.  Sir 
James  Graham  carried  to  the  working  of  the  Bill  the  weight  of  government 
influence,  and  the  anomalous  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  legal  penalty 
being  attached  to  any  asylum  in  England  having  fifty  patients  and  not 
having  a  medical  officer  residing  and  in  charge  of  them,  while  in  Ireland, 
under  the  same  high  functionary,  as  home  secretary,  no  medical  man, 
even  if  he  happened  to  be  a  manager  or  civil  governor  of  an  Irish  dis- 
trict lunatic  asylum,  and  as  such  holding  ofiice  immediately  under  Sir 
James  Graham,  could  administer  a  dose  of  castor-oil  to  a  patient  within 
the  walls  of  his  asylum ! 

Human  absurdity  cotdd  go  no  further,  and  legislative  interference 
came  quietly  to  the  rescue.  In  1845  a  new  Lunatic  Asylum  Bill  became 
the  law;  the  prisons  and  asylums  now  parted  company.  Dr.  White 
was  appointed  inspector,  and  in  1846  Dr.  Nugent  was  added;  and  from 
this  period  a  new  and  vigorous  spirit  has  been  evoked.  In  the  first 
number  of  our  Journal,  we  took  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  asylums  in 
Ireland  to  task.  Change  after  change  has  taken  place;  the  old  rules 
and  r^ulations  of  1843  have  perished,  in  Carlow,  Belfast,  Limerick, 
Qonmel,  and  even  in  the  cradle  of  their  birth,  Maryborough,  by  the 
appointment,  as  vacancies  occurred,  of  resident  physicians,  or  by  the 
extension  of  their  duties  to  such  medical  gentlemen  as  happened 
to  have  been  managers.  Much  has  thus  been  effected,  but  yet  more 
remains  behind. 

Bichmond  Asylum,  with  290  patients,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
government,  in  Dublin,  has  no  resident  medical  officer.  BaUinasloe 
with  300  patients,  has  no  resident  medical  officer.  Cork,  with  its  noble 
college,  and  its  crowd  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  has  no 
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Tesldent  medicdi  officer  for  its  420  patients.  Neither  has  Deny,  Water- 
ford^  nor  Armagh.  There  are  omissions  in  the  everj-daj  hibours  of 
a  humane  executive,  which  only  need  be  pointed  out  to  have  a  remedy 
at  once  applied. 

What  uniformity  of  action,  of  returns,  or  result,  can  government 
expect  from  the  institutions  under  its  immediate  control,  if  so  imperfect, 
so  unwise,  and  we  will  even  add,  so  barbarous  a  system  is  permitted  to 
exist  in  this  respect.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment,  that 
with  such  vigorous  intellects  as  those  of  Sir  CJeorge  Grey,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Sir  William  Somerville,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  things  can  remain  as 
they  are,  if  only  the  subject  be  fully  and  fairly  considered  in  all  its  bear- 
ings by  them.  Let  us,  then,  use  all  the  energies  of  the  press  in  England, 
and  all  the  force  which  justice  and  humanity  never  fail  to  evoke  in  the 
minds  of  honest  and  able  men,  to  carry  out  the  full  and  £ur  provisions  of 
our  English  system,  so  far  as  the  remaining  non-medical  asylums  of 
Ireland  are  concerned.  All  sections  of  society  who  wish  well  to  the 
lunatic  should  take  up  this  matter,  and  give  their  hearty  and  practical 
aid  to  the  good  cause.  Our  columns  will  be  ever  open  to  the  advocates 
of  this  cause,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  record  the  most  satisfactoiy 
results.  In  the  meantime  let  us  cheer  on  the  Irish  inspectors  in  their 
present  arduous  labours.  They  are  deserving  the  full  meed  of  public 
approbation  and  support,  and  we  cheerfully  and  at  once  accord  to  them 
our  warm  thanks  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  our  medical  brethren. 

Having  so  far  touched  on  the  government  district  lunatic  asylums,  it 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  other  establishments  devoted,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  insane.  Dean  Swift,  it  is  well  known,  left  a 
fine  and  improving  property  for  the  care  of  idiots  and  insane  persons  : 
by  the  last  available  return  it  appears  that  there  were  sixty  paying  and 
eighty>two  free  inmates,  but  not  a  particle  of  information  could  be 
gleaned  as  to  its  financial  arrangements;  indeed,  in  a  note  to  the  report 
of  the  lunacy  inspectors  (page  30)  for  the  year  1846-7,  it  is  stated 
*'  that  the  expenditure  for  tlie  year  1840  could  not  be  ascertained/* 
Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  that  everything  is  well  conducted;  it  i» 
not  seemly,  in  a  Blue  Book  presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty 
to  parliament,  that  by  the  official  organs  of  the  government,  so  far  as 
lunatic  asylums  are  concerned,  such  a  serious  remark,  calculated  to 
create  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  public  mind,  should  be  made.  In  the 
Island  Bridge  department  of  the  Old  House  of  Industry,  Dublin^ 
there  appeared  from  the  last  return  to  have  been  about  329  idiots  and 
lunatics  oonfined,  exclusively  supported  from  a  parliamentary  grant, 
and  which  is  now  in  gradual  progress  of  extinction.  It  is  time,  in  truth, 
that  all  lunatics  should  be  placed  in  suitable  institutions,  as  more  ia 
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accordance  with  discipline  and  humanity;  the  extinction,  therefore,  of 
this  establishment  must  be  hailed  as  a  still  further  step  in  advance. 

The  private  asylums  of  Ireland  are  not  numerous  nor  extensive;  there 
are  two  in  Cork,  one  in  Armagh,  eight  in  Dublin,  one  in  Waterford, 
one  in  Limerick,  and  one  in  Maryborough;  in  public  confidence  they 
stand  high.  No  complaint  appears  to  hare  been  ever  recorded  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty;  and  the  inspectors,  in  their  annual  Reports,  speak 
in  terms  of  warm  approbation  of  the  parties  imder  whom  they  are 
conducted. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  humane  treatment  towards  the  lunatics  in  Ireland;  and  when  the 
five  new  district  asylums  now  in  progress  of  erection  are  completed; 
when  all  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  resident  medical  men  of 
character  and  efficiency;  and  when  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  shall 
have  been  more  fully  recognised  and  consolidated;  when,  in  fact,  the 
executive  will  have  organized  an  active  system  of  co-operation  between 
the  as  yet  disjointed  members  of  this  department,  Ireland  may  fairly 
eiimn  a  high  position  with  regard  to  her  public  lunatic  estabHsh- 
ments  among  the  other  nations  of  the  civilized  world 


Art,  T.— mental  DIETETICS  :~THE  EFFECTS  OF  STIilU- 
LANTS,  SOLID  AND  FLUID,  ON  THE  MIND  * 

The  human  mind  is  never  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose.  Impulses  from 
within  and  influences  from  without  continually  disturb  its  equanimity. 
Inactivity  is  incompatible  with  thought.  The  active  principles  of  our 
nature,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  other  philosophers  describe  them;  our 
appetites  and  desires,  our  affections  and  passions,  our  hopes,  and  ''  fear? 
which  kindle  hope,"  are  constant  sources  of  emotion,  resembling  those 
natural  springs  and  under-currents  wliich  unceasingly  agitate  the  surface 
of  a  lake.  These  impulses  originate  in  the  mind  itself;  they  arc  ema- 
nations, strictly  speaking,  from  within,  giving  rise  to  a  succession  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  variously  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
idiosyncracy  of  each  individual.  Tlicre  are  other  influences,  however, 
operating  from  without,  which  take  their  rise  from  the  body,  for  our 

*  TlM  XJm  ot  Aleoholie  Liquors  in  Heidth  and  Vitetuie:  Prize  Essnj.  By  William 
B.  Caipenter.    London,  18i>0. 

Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence,  or  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in 
Health  and  Disease.    By  Spenser  Thomson,  M.D.    London,  1850. 
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apiritaal  is  90  intiiiiAtdy  blended  with  our  material  natare,  that  a  red* 
prooal  interchange  of  impressionB  is  constantly  taking  pbce.  Every 
diange  of  organic  function  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in  our 
mental  frame;  and  in  like  manner^  the  lights  and  shadows  which  flit 
across  the  mind  excite  or  depress  the  energies  of  our  nervous  system. 
This  mysterious  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  has  been  poeticaUj 
oompared  to  that  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  exercise  on  the  Egyp- 
tian statue  of  MemnoUi  which  was  said  to  become  musical  when  irra- 
diated with  its  beams.  The  mode  in  which  two  entitiesi  so  essentiallj 
diffigrent  from  each  other,  are  united,  the  link  of  connexion  between 
them,  is  utterly  unknown;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  their  mutual 
harmony  gives  rise  to  that  state  of  health  which  communicates  a  certain 
d^ee  of  tone  and  buoyancy  to  all  our  feelings,  which  Shakespeare  ad- 
mirably describes  when  he  makes  Eomeo  say — 

'*  Mj  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  tbrone, 
And  all  this  day  an  unaocustomed  ^irit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  witli  cheerful  thoughts." 

The  consciousness  of  health  is  something  more  than  mere  freedom, 
from  pain ;  it  is  a  positive  pleasure* 

"The  pleasure  which  attends  good  health,"  observes  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  "like  every  other  long-continued  bodily  pleasure,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  diminished  by  habitual  enjoyment;  and  it  is  therefore 
chiefly  on  recovery  from  sickness,  when  the  habit  has  been  long 
broken  by  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind,  that  we  recognise  what  it  must 
originally  have  been.  To  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  risen  from 
the  captivity  of  a  bed  of  sickness,  I  need  not  say  that  every  function  is 
more  than  mere  vigour;  it  is  a  happiness  but  to  breathe  and  to  move; 
and  not  every  limb  merely,  but  almost  every  fibre  of  every  limb,  has  its 
separate  sense  of  enjoyment."* 

This  happy  state  of  mental  and  bodily  health ;  this  unity,  and  com- 
bined harmony,  constituting  all  thsX  can  be  conceived  pleasurable  in  the 
"voluptas  vitie,"  may  be  deranged  by  a  variety  of  the  causes  referred 
to,  operating  from  within  or  from  without;  the  former  comprehending 
those  changes  which  originate  in  the  mind  itself,  the  latter  those  which 
arise  from  certain  conditions  of  the  body.  The  influence  of  climate; 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  its  electricity  or  moisture; 
its  barometrical  pressure  and  various  alternations,  operate  sensibly  upon 
the  feelings  and  mental  powers  of  every  person;  how  much  does  its 
purity  exhilarate,  how  much  its  contrary  condition  depress  the  mind  1 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  breathe  fresh  air,  exdaimed  Count  Struensee^ 

*  Leetoret  00  the  Pbilosopby  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  Thomas  Brown,  M  J). 
4  vols.    Edinburgh,  1820.    Vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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•upon  quitting  his  dungeon,  althoogh  he  was  h^ng  led  out  to  the  phoe 
of  his  execution.  The  effect  of  different  aliments,  solid  and  fiaid,  upon 
the  mind ;  more  especially  those  which  are  of  a  stimuktii^  deseriptiony  is 
still  more  striking ;  and  these  we  now  purpose  considering,  under  the 
head  of  Mental  Dietetics. 

The  physiology  of  digestion — ^the  mastication  and  insolivBtion  of  food 
and  its  propulsion  into  the  stomach ;  its  conversion  into  chyme,  and  the 
conrse  of  the  vessels  hy  which  its  nutritious  particles  are  taken  up  iu 
the  form  of  chyle,  and  poured  into  the  current  of  the  venous  hlood  just 
as  it  is  reaching  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  transmission  of  this 
venous  hlood,  mixed  with  the  chyle,  into  the  lungs,  there  to  he  arte* 
riaHzed  and  rendered  fit  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  every  part  of 
the  hody,  need  not  here  he  described ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  great 
end  of  the  digestive  function  is  to  supply  the  vital  stream  with  the 
elements  of  nutrition.  The  process  of  digestion,  therefore,  in  reality, 
terminates  in  the  lungs.  The  object  of  dietetics,  as  a  legitimate  branch 
of  psychological  as  well  as  physiological  science,  is  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  such  food,  whether  taken  in  a  solid  or  fluid  form,  as  will  be  most 
easily  digested.  The  very  great  proportion  of  blood  which  is  sent 
directly  to  the  brain,  and  which  Haller  states  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
current,  would  lead  us,  it  priori,  to  anticipate  that  this  organ  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer  from  any  morbid  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
drcnlating  fluid.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  must  remember  tliat  an  imme- 
diate connexion  is  established  between  the  brain  and  the  digestive 
organs,  by  means  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  and  the  sympathetic 
system ;  and  hence  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  correctly  observes, 

''Connexions  are  proved  to  exist  between  our  ideas  and  certain 
states  of  these  organs.  Thus  anxiety,  in  most  people,  disorders  the 
digestion.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  internal  feelings  which  accom- 
pany indigestion  should  excite  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  a  state  of 
anxiety.  Fear  in  most  people  accelerates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines.  There  is  an  association,  therefore^ 
between  certain  states  of  the  Intestines  and  terrible  ideas ;  and  this  is 
sufliciently  confirmed  by  the  horrible  dreams  to  which  men  are  subject 
from  indigestion ;  and  the  hypochondria,  more  or  less  afllicting,  which 
almost  always  accompanies  certain  morbid  states  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  grateful  food  which  excites  pleasurable  sensations  in  the  mouth, 
continues  them  in  the  stomach,  and  as  pleasures  excite  ideas  of  their 
causes,  and  these  of  similar  causes,  and  causes  excite  ideas  of  their 
effects,  and  so  on,  trains  of  pleasurable  ideas  take  their  origin  from 
pleasurable  sensations  in  the  stomach.  Uneasy  sensations  in  the 
stomach  produce  analogous  effects.  Disagreeable  sensations  are  assod* 
ated  with  disagreeable  circumstances ;  a  train  is  introduced  in  which  one 
painful  idea  following  another,  combinations  to  the  last  degree  afflictive 
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are  sometimes  introduced^  and  the  sufferer  is  altogether  oyerwbelmed  by  • 
diamal  associationB.*'* 

To  the  same  causes,  yiz.,  reciprocity  between  sensations  and  ideas,  may 
be  ascribed  those  instinctive  principles  of  action  which  originate  in 
certain  wants  that  are  common  to  all  animals. 

"  Our  appetites  (says  Dugald  Stewart)  are  three  in  number,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  the  appetite  of  sex.  Of  these,  two  were  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  the  third  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species ;  and  without  them  reason  would  have  been  inefficient  for  those 
important  purposes.  •  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  appetite  for  hunger 
bad  been  no  part  of  our  constitution;  reason  and  experience  might  have 
satisfied  us  of  the  necessity  of  food  for  our  preservation — ^but  how  should 
we  have  been  able,  without  an  implanted  principle,  to  ascertain  according 
to  the  various  states  of  our  aniuial  economy  the  proper  seasons  for  eating, 
or  the  proper  food  that  is  salutary  to  the  body?  The  lower  animals  not 
only  receive  this  information  from  nature,  but  are,  moreover,  directed  by 
instinct  to  the  particular  sort  of  food  that  is  proper  for  them  to  use  in 
health  and  in  disease.*'t 

So  also  Dr.  Keid  observes: 

*^  Though  a  man  knew  that  his  life  must  be  supported  by  eating,  reason 
could  not  direct  him  when  to  eat,  or  what;  how  much  or  how  often. 
In  all  these  things  appetite  is  a  much  better  guide  than  reason.  Were 
reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often  be 
drowned  in  the  hurry  of  business  and  charms  of  amusement.  But  the 
voice  of  appetite  rises  gradually ;  and  at  last  becomes  loud  enough  to 
call  off  our  attention  from  any  other  employment.''^ 

We  must  not,  however,  restrict  our  observations  to  the  means  which 
an  all-wise  Providence  has  provided  for  suggesting,  instinctively,  the 
means  of  gratifying  physical  desires;  the  psychologist  must  go  further. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  doubtless,  instinct  would  be  an  unerring  guide; 
and  yet,  so  strange  are  the  effects  of  habit,  that  the  appetite  of  animals 
has  been  changed  by  domestication,  and  some  brought  to  subsist  on 
food  unadapted  even  to  their  organic  structure.  Herbivorous  and 
graminivorous  animals  have  been  so  trained  as  to  live  on  animal 
food;  and  carnivorous  animals,  the  lion,  tiger,  cat,  <bc.,  been  taught  to 
live,  and  thrive  tolerably,  on  a  vegetable  diet.  Horses,  on  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  are  constantly  fed  upon  fish,  herbage  being  deficient;  and 
Bishop  Heber  informs  us  that  in  Norway,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Hadramant  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  they  are  constantly  fed  on  the 

*  Analysis  of  the  Pbeoomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill.  2  toIi. 
8vo.     Loudon,  iHiil).    Vol.  i. 

f  Tbe  X*l)ilo8opby  of  tlie  ActiTc  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  By  Dugsld  Stownt. 
2  vols.     Ediobnigb,  IHtlH.     Vol.  i. 

I  Essays  on  ibe  Toners  of  ibe  Human  Mind.  3  toIs.  Edinburgh,  1812.  Essay 
ail.  c.  50. 
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Rfnse  of  ikh.     In  the  Pliilosopiueal  TransaotioiiB)  Dr.  Tyson  states  that 
a  horse  in  London,  aocustomed  to  stand  at  a  tavern  door  where  oysters 
were  left^  acquired  a  liking  for  this  strange  food — crunched  the  shells, 
and  swallowed  them  with  their  contents.  In  Monro's  narrative  relatiog  to 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  we  learn  that  the  dealers  fatten  their  horses  hy 
giving  them  balls  composed  of  the  boiled  flesh  of  sheep's  heads,  mixed 
with  groin.    A  lamb,  during  a  long  sea-voyage,  was  induced  to  live  upon 
animal  flesh;  and  afterwards,  upon  being  turned  into  a  pasture^  refused 
to  crop  the  grass  destined  for  its  support.     Even  a  young  wood-pigeon 
has  been  brought  to  relish  flesh,  and  refuse  every  other  kind  of  diet^ 
The  effects  of  these  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  such  animals  are  curious.     It  has  been  remarked,  upon  good 
authority,  that  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  trained  to  eat  fleshi 
become  extremely  ferocious;  and  that  carnivorous  animals  fed  upon  a 
vegetaljle  diet,  become,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  gentle.     We  are 
informed  by  Bishop  Heber,  that  the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  fish 
fatten  rapidly;  but  the  diet  changes  their  nature,  and  renders  them  un^ 
manageably  ferocious.     It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  the  Tartars  and 
other  nations  which  live  principally  on  animal  food  are  warlike  and 
cruel,  while  the  Brahmin  and  Gentoo,  subsisting  diiefly  on  vegetable 
diet,  evince  a  peaceable  and  mild  disposition.  Fuseli,  the  painter,  was  in 
the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat,  for  the  purpose  of  engendering  in  his 
iniagination  horrible  fancies.     Dryden,  it  is  said,  did  the  same.     It  is 
related  that  Mrs.  Eadcliffe,  when  writing  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udoipho/* 
took  heavy  suppers,  and  ate  uncooked  meat.     Voltaire  humorously 
suggests,  that  Cromwell  must  have  been  labouring  under  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion, when  the  idea  of  bringing  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  entered  his 
mind.     When  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  those  capricious  episodes  of  his 
life  which  he  frequently  indulged  in,  entertained  a  horror  of  corpulency, 
he  would  accustom  himself,  for  days,  to  live  on  biscuits  and  soda  water; 
and  after  this  fit  of  abstemiousness  was  over,  a  dinner  of  beef-steaks 
was  wont  to  make  him  savage.     He  would  then  argue,  that  eating  flesh 
eccited  men  to  war  and  bloodshed : 

"  Henoe  Pasiphss  promoted  breeding  cattle, 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle." 

His  biographer  says,  '^  one  day  as  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  employed,  I 
suppose,  rather  earnestly  over  a  beef-steak^  after  watching  me  for  a  few 
seconds,  he  said  in  a  grave  tone,  '  Moore,  don't  you  find  eating  beef- 
steaks make  you  ferocious  Y  "*  The  zeal  with  wliich  Shelley,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  denounced  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  cruelty  of 

*  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron.    By  Thomas  Moore.    17  vols.    Murray,  1H30» 
Vol.  it.  p.  158. 
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slanglitering  animalg,  may  be  remembered.  In  the  Utopiaii  perfection 
of  the  ideal  worid  revealed  bj  ^*  lanthe,'"  in  the  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  he 
describes  a  meat  diet  as  giving  rise  to  *^  the  germs  of  miseiy,  death, 
disease,  and  crime;"  and  depicts  man,  when  r^nerated,  living  entirely 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth : 

"  No  longer  now 
He  riays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face, 
And  horribly  devoors  his  mangled  fleab." 

The  history  of  mankind  suflBciently  evinces,  that  not  only  individuals, 
but  even  nations,  have  lived  almost  exclusively  on  vegetable  food;  it 
has,  however,  been  abundantly  proved,  that  a  mixed  diet  is  the  most 
conducive  to  health  :  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the 
system,  when  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  substitute  a  purely  vege- 
table for  a  mixed  animal  diet,  and,  v^ice  versd,  a  stimulating  animal  for 
a  vegetable  regimen.  In  Watt's  work  on  Diabetes,  the  case  is  detailed 
of  a  student  who  had  been  the  subject  of  severe  depletoiy  measures,  and 
whose  intellect  was  raised  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
his  body. 

«  From  my  own  observation,*'  observes  Dr.  Thackrah,  ''  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  a  low  diet  the  intellect  is  often  relieved  and  invigorated; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  it  improved  by  an  opposite  system. 
A  young  gentleman  who  has  tried  various  diets,  assures  me  that  his 
mind  is  most  capable  of  exertion  when  his  body  is  most  plentifully 
nourished.  He  now  takes  flesh  twice,  and  milk  once  a  day.  Dr.  Stark, 
on  taking  beef  after  a  low  diet,  had  *  a  keenness  for  study.'  It  is  evident, 
from  these  and  similar  observations,  that  the  intellect  may  be  powerful 
on  contrasted  diets,  and  that  advantage  has  been  derived  from  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  flesh,  as  well  as  from  the  opposite  change.  To 
vigour  of  mind,  a  proper  circulation  through  the  brain,  a  supply  of 
blood  healthy  both  in  quality  and  volume,  is  always  requisite.  Now  the 
digestive  organs  of  individuals  vary  so  much  in  their  power  of  abstract- 
ing nourishment  from  like  qualities  and  kinds  of  aliments,  that  a  diet 
which  is  moderate  to  one  will  be  excessive  to  another.  One  student, 
living  chiefly  on  vegetables,  may  have  the  brain  weak  or  torpid  from  tlie 
defect  of  good  blood;  another,  taking  a  richer  diet,  may  have  the  brain 
oppressed  from  sanguineous  excess.  Let  there  be  a  mutual  transfer  of 
diet  to  suit  the  opposite  constitutions  of  their  digestive  organs,  and  the 
state  of  the  brain  in  both  individuals  will  be  materially  improved,"* 

The  principles  upon  which  the  physiology  of  digestion  ia  explained 
must  be  clearly  kept  in  view  before  we  can  appreciate  these  facts 
psychologically,  for  in  pursuing,  step  by  step,  the  induction  which 
enables  us  to  connect  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  body  with 

*  Lecttirea  on  Diet  and  Bigeation.    Bj  Charles  Turner  Thackrah.    London,  1824. 
p.  64. 
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mental  jdMnomena,  we  mtist  trace  the  mode  in  which  these  Tarioas 
dementary  sdbstanoee  are  introduced  into  the  system^  and  the  influence 
T^iich  ererj  stage  of  this  process  has  upon  the  mind.  When  the  stomach 
has  received  a  certain  supply  of  food,  its  hloodvesseb  and  nerves  aie 
stimulated  to  increased  activity,  whence  arises  an  afflux  of  hlood  into  its 
internal  lining  memhrane,  accompanied  hy  a  copious  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  This  great  afflux  of  hlood,  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  on  the  sur&oe 
and  in  other  distant  parts  of  the  hody,  and  is  accompanied  hy  an  increase 
of  nervous  energy,  concentrated  from  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hence,  delicate  persons  frequently  experience  a  certain  degree  of  cold- 
ness, or  chill,  after  taking  a  full  meal;  and  most  people  feel  disposed, 
after  dinner,  to  draw  near  to  the  fire.  This,  however,  is  not  all :  the 
distended  stomach  curves  round  upon  its  axis,  and  presses  upon  the 
descending  aorta,  which  impedes  the  downward  current  of  the  circula- 
tion. Herehy  the  hlood  accumulates  in  the  vesseb  of  the  head;  the  face 
is  observed  to  be  unusually  flushed;  and  sometimes  the  action  of  the 
lungs  being  interfered  with,  occasions  for  awhile  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  condition  fully 
accounts  for  the  impaired  intellectual  activity  which  is  experienced  after 
a  plentiful  repast,  and,  accordingly,  the  whole  animal  creation  evinces 
a  disposition  to  remain  quiet  and  sleep  after  eating.  The  lion,  after 
gorging  himself  to  repletion,  ''  smoothes  his  brindled  mane,"  and  lies 
down  in  his  forest  solitude  in  a  state  of  sluggish  repose ; — ^the  wolf,  with 
his  hide  distended,  betakes  himself  to  his  mountain-fastness,  and  slumbers 
unconsciously  until  his  system  becomes  again  reduced,  when,  urged  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  he  again  goes  forth,  almost  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  howl- 
ing in  seardi  of  prey;  the  boa-constrictor,  gorged  to  excess,  remiuns  in 
a  state  of  stupor  many  days,  and,  until  digestion  has  performed  its  office, 
cannot  rouse  itself  to  activity.  So  is  it  with  the  gourmand:  he,  too, 
fiinks  into  a  profound  and  stertorous  sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  falls  a 
victim  to  apoplexy.  When,  however,  the  stomach  has  relieved  itself  of 
its  burthen,— when  it  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  no  longer  presses  on  the 
aorta, — ^the  respiration  becomes  free, — the  circulation  is  again  restored, 
— ^the  nervous  energy  becomes  equably  diffused  through  the  system,  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  recover  their  accustomed  vigour.  A  curious 
observation  is  made  by  Dr.  Fans:  he  says  that,  at  the  moment  the  chyle 
is  poured  into  the  blood,  ^'  the  body  becomes  enlivened;  then  it  is  that 
animals  are  roused  from  that  repose  into  which  they  had  subsided  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  digestion,  and  betake  themselves  to  action — ^then 
it  is  that  civUized  man  feels  an  aptitude  for  exertion.***    We  believe, 

*  A  TreatiM  on  Diet.   By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.  2nd  Edition.   London,  1827.    p.  111. 
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bowcvinr»  (he  relief 'ii  more  immediate  Umri  tbifl,  a&d  is  experienced  us 
aoon  ae  t^  etoOMck  is  piitially  imbvtliefted,  otherwise,  eousidering  the 
period  wkash  TariooB  alimenli  iake  to  be  digested,  man  would,  after 
eating  be  mnch  ion|^r  than  he  is,  indiqM>sed  to  aet4vitj.*  The  nntritive 
partielea  ef  the  food  being  thus,  in  the  form  of  eh jle,  mixed  with  the 
blood,  and  supplying  it  with  the  elements  whieh  enable  it  to  repair 
the  waste  of  the  animal  system,  H  is  obvious  that  the  health  both 
of  iJie  bodj  and  of  the  mind  most  depend  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  Tital  stream.  Aeeerding  to  Lecanu,  tlie  proportion  of  the  red  glo- 
bules of  the  blood  may  be  regaarded  as  a  measure  of  vital  energy,  for 
the  action  of  the  serum  and  of  the  globules  on  the  nervous  system  is  very 
diffiBrent  The  former  scaroely  exdtes  it,  the  latter  do  so  powerfully. 
Now  those  causes  which  tend  to  increase  ^e  mass  of  blood,  tend  also  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  red  globules;  whilst  those  which  tend  to  dimi- 
nish the  mass  of  hlood,  tend  to  dkninish  the  proportion  of  the  globule&t 
The  result  is  obvious.  A  large  quantity  of  stimulating  animal  food, 
witliont  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  augments  the  number  of  the  red 
^lobttles,  and  diminishes  the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood.  Hence  the 
nervovs  system  becomes  oppressed,  the  iNnin  frequently  congested,  and 
the  intdlectual  £Multies  no  longer  enjoy  their  wonted  activit7.  In  the 
meantime^  the  system  endeavours  to  relieve  itself  by  throwing  a  counter^ 
sdmulns  upon  certain  other  organs,  the  functions  of  which  are  morbidly 
increased.  The  blood  in  such  cases  becomes  pretematurally  thickened, 
ittid  its  ooagulum  unusually  firm.  %  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system 
be  not  supplied  with  the  requisite  amount  of  nutrition,  the  blood  be- 
comes, by  the  loss  of  its  red  corpuscules,  impoverished  in  quality,  and  in 
cases  of  extreme  abstinence  diminished  in  quantity.  In  these  cases  the 
powers  of  the  mind  soon  become  enfeebled.  **  Among  the  poorer  classes 
of  ehildren  (observes  Dr.  Andrew  Combe),  the  children  as  well  as  the 

*  From  «  TaUe  dravn  ont  hy  Dr.  Beaamont,  we  le«n  tbst  the  mean  time  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach  {or  chymijicatiou)  of  rarious  articles  of  food,  is  as  follows :— - 

■.  v. 


Roast  beef       9  30 

Beefsteak,  broUed 3     0 

Sdt  beef,  boUed 2  45 


Boast  tnrkej 2  mi 

Roast  pig 2  25 

Venison  steak 1  35 


Boiled  nialtoB       ;)    0  |   Frieasaecd  chicken 2  45 

BoUed  salt  pork 4  30  i  Cheese,  old  and  strong   ....  3  30 

Boiled  fowl 4    0!    Hashed  meat 2  30 

JUMStlbwi        4    0  -    Boiled  tripe 10 

Roast  dock ^    ^  i    ^^^^  ^S'f  Mft 3    0 

Boiled  tarkey 2  25  ,    Boiled  cabbage 4  30 

Experiments  and  Obsenrations  on  the  Gastrie  Joiee.  By  W.  BeaamonC  Edinburvfa. 
1838.   p.  37. 

f  Mannal  of  Chemistry. '  By  William  Thomas  Braade.  2  toIs.  London.  1848. 
Vol.  ii.  ^  1772. 

I  An  Inquiry  ioto  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood  in  Health  and  in  Disease. 
By  Charles  Tamer  Thaekrah.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wrigltt,  MJ).  London  18241 
11.192. 
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parentB  suffer  nmcb^  both.  pbysieaUj  tad  moxaUy,  firon  iiigii£Bl«eiii  IbodL 
Their  diet  being  chiefly  ef  a  vegeUUe  naiorei  and  oonasting  of  a  acaatjr 
allowance  of  porridge,  potatoes  and  Benqpa,  with  vezy  Httla  bnteher'a- 
meat,  is  iar  from  adequate  to  oany  on  Yigorous  growth  ia  the  joui^ 
or  repair  waste  in  adults;  benoe  arise  in  the  former  an  imperfect  der^ 
lopment  of  the  body,  a  eorraBponding  defidency  of  mental  peiwer,  and 
a  diminished  capability  of  resisting  the  causes  of  disease.  In  work- 
houses and  other  charitable  institutions,  ample  evidenee  el  these  defi- 
ciencies obtrudes  itself  upon  our  notiee,  in  the»  weak  and  stunted  forms 
and  very  moderate  capacities  of  the  children.  Under  an  impoveridied 
diet,  indeed,  the  moral  and  intelleatual  capacity  is  deteriorated  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  bodily;  and  ^1  exposition  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  principles 
involved  in  it>  would  be  a  great  public  benefit.  When  Sir  Jcka  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  in  November,  1821,  he  was  struck  with  the  signs  of  weak- 
ness of  intellect  which  they  exhibited.  I  observed,  says  he,  that  as 
our  strength  decayed  our  minds  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness^ 
erinced  \)y  a  kind  of  unreasonable  pettishness  with  each  other.  Each 
of  us  tfaiQUght  the  other  weaker  in  intellect  than  himsdf,  and  more  in 
need  of  advice  and  assistance.  So  trifling  a  circumstance  as  aduinge  of 
place,  recommended  as  being  warmer  and  more  comfortable,  and  refiised 
by  the  other  from  dread  of  motion,  frequently  called  forth  firetfiol  ex- 
pressions, whicb  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  atoned  for — ^to  be  repeated 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  same  thing  often  occurred 
when  we  endeavoured  to  assist  each  other  in  carrying  wood  to  the  fire; 
none' of  us  were  wiUing  to  receive  assistance,  although  the  task  was  dis* 
proportioned  to  his  strengtL  On  one  occasion,  Hepburn  was  so  oon-» 
vinced  of  this  waywardness,  that  he  exclaimed — ^  Dear  me,  if  we  are 
spared  to  return  to  England  I  wonder  if  we  shall  recover  our  under- 
standings.* This  narrative,  (adds  Dr.  Combe,)  affords  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  truth,  that  unless  the  brain  be  adequately  nourished  and 
stimulated  by  the  blood,  the  mental  faculties  cannot  display  that  energy 
whidi  characterises  them  in  opposite  conditions."* 

In  cases  of  extreme  abstinence,  the  body,  not  being  supported  by 
nourishment  from  without,  preys  as  it  were  upon  itself;  the  alimentaiy 
canal  becomes  contracted;  the  muscular  walls  close  on  the  empty 
abdomen;  the  secretions  become  depraved,  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juices,  and  even  serum  of  the  peritoneum,  partially  absorbed,  and  the 
blood  liecomes  diminished  in  volume  and  deteriorated.  The  first  effect 
of  starvation  is  the  disappearance  of  the  fat,  the  elements  of  which 
(carbon  and  hydrogen)  are  given  off  through  the  skin  and  limgs,  having 

*  The  Physiology  of  DigMtiOii.  By  Br.  Andrew  Combe,  H.D.  Edited  by  Jtmes 
Coxe,  BI.D.    Edinborgb,  1849.  p.  108. 
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wrred  to  mippart  FespintioiL  The  oeOular  tittue  embedded  between  tbe 
amscles  beoomes  abeorbedy  the  whole  body  emaoiated;  '*  it  is  not,  how^ 
erer,  the  &A  caljy'*  ssyB  Liebig,  ^'whidi  diBappean,  but  also,  by  do* 
grees,  all  guch  of  the  solids  as  are  capable  of  being  dissolved.  la 
the  wasted  bodies  of  those  who  have  suffeied  firom  starvation,  the 
mnscles  are  shrunk  and  luuiatorally  soft,  and  have  lost  their  oon^ 
tmetility;  all  those  parts  of  the  body  which  were  capable  of  entering 
into  the  state  of  motion  have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the 
frame  firom  the  destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Towards  the 
end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  b^^  to  undergo  the  process  of  oxidation; 
and  delirium,  mania,  and  death  dose  the  scene;  that  is  to  say,  all  re- 
aiBtance  to  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  ceases,  and 
the  chemical  process,  of  eremacausis  or  decay  conmiences,  in  which  every 
part  of  the  body,  the  bones  excepted,  enterB  into  combination  with 
oxygen.  The  time  which  is  required  to  cause  death  by  starvation,  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  on  the  degree  of  exercise,  as 
in  labour  or  exertion  of  any  kind;  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and, 
finally,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  water.  Through  the  skin  and 
hmgs  there  escapes  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  as  the  presence  of 
water  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  the  vital  motions,  its  dissipa« 
tion  hastens  death.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  full  supply  of  water 
being  accessible  to  the  sufferer,  death  has  not  occurred  till  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  days;  and  in  one  case,  life  was  sustained  in  this  way 
for  the  period  of  sixty  days.*** 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  disorganization  and  dissolution,  the  mind 
frequently  retains  its  self-possession  with  marvellous  perspicuity,  and 
is  enabled  to  recount  with  painful  accuracy  the  physical  sufferings 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  Some  years  ago  a  German  merchant,  aged 
32,  who  was  depressed  by  severe  reverses  of  fortune,  formed  the 
resolution  of  destroying  himself  by  abstinence,  and  with  that  view 
repaired,  on  the  15th  September,  1818,  to  an  unfrequented  wood, 
where  he  constructed  a  hut  of  boughs,  and  remained  without  food 
until  the  3rd  of  October  following,  when  he  was  found  by  the  land* 
lord  of  a  neighbouring  public  house,  still  alive,  but  very  feeble,  speech- 
less, and  insensible.  Broth,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg^  was  given  him, 
which  he  swallowed  with  difficulty  and  died  immediately.  In  the  pocket 
of  the  unfortunate  man  was  found  a  journal  written  in  pencil,  singular 
in  its  kind,  giving  a  narrative  of  his  feelings,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  curious  psychological  fragment.  It  begins  thus :  "  The  generous 
phUanthropist,  who  shall  one  day  find  me  here  after  my  death,  is  requested 
to  inter  me;  and  in  consideration  of  this  service,  to  keep  my  clothes, 
purse,  knife,  and  letter-case.     I  moreover  observe,  that  I  am  no  suicide, 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  relstions  to  Physiology  and  Paiholosj. 
By  Justin  Liebig,  M.D.    Edited  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.    London,  1843.  p.  27. 
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tet  liave  fied  of  hnnger,  faeeflun,  iliroagli  ^rM^  I  honreloBt  Urn 

irirole  of  my  very  omiBidefmble  property,  and  omimwiliiiig  to  beeome  a 
bortheQ  to  my  Mends."  The  next  renunk  is  doted  September  17,  iho 
eeeond  day  cf  abfltinence  :  ''  I  yet  live;  Imt  hxm  ha^e  I  been  soaked 
dming  the  night,  and  how  cold  has  it  been  1  O  Ood  1  when  inll  my 
Bufferings  terminate  1  No  human  beong  has  been  seen  here  for  tfaiee 
days — only  some  birds."  The  next  eacfcracfc  continnes':  "  And  again 
tinee  days,  and  I  have  been  so  soaked  dnring  the  night  that;  my  clothes 
te-day  are  not  yet  dry.  How  hard  is  this,  no  one  knows;  and  my  last 
hour  must  soon  arriva  Donblless  dnring  the  heavy  rain  a  little  water 
has  got  into  my  throat,  but  the  ^irst  is  not  to  be  slaked  with  water; 
moreover,  I  have  had  none  even  of  this  for  six  days,  sinoe  I  am  no  longar 
able  to  move  from  the  place.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  during  the 
eternity  whidi,  alas !  I  have  already  passed  here,  a  man  approached  me 
within  the  distance  of  e^ht  or  ten  paces.  .  He  was  certainly  a  shepherd. 
I  saluted  him  in  silence;  and  he  returned  it  in  the  same  manner. 
Probably  he  will  find  me  after  my  death.  Finally,  I  here  protest  before 
the  all-wise  €k)d,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  misfortunes  which  I  have 
suffered  from  my  youth,  I  yet  die  very  unwillingly;  although  necessity 
has  imperiously  driven  me  to  it.  Nevertheless,  I  pray  for  it.  Fadier, 
foigive  him,  for  he  knows  not  what  he  does.  More  can  I  not  write,  for 
fiuntnesB  and  spasms,  and  this  will  be  the  last.  Dated  near  Forest  by 
the  side  of  the  Goat  public  house,  September  39,  1818.  J.  F.  N."* 

In  this  case,  amidst  all  his  physical  distress,  the  unhappy  individual 
was  enabled  to  note  down  his  sufferings  untfl  the  fourteenth  day  of 
abstinence;  the  sensation  of  cold  and  fiaintness  arose  obviously  from 
diminished  nervous  energy,  and  the  thirst,  from  reduction  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood.  ''Drink,  drink," — "  Water,  water,"  is  the  last 
agoniring  cry  of  the  poor  victim,  dying,  while  he  writhes  tortured  upon 
the  rack. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  physiological  principles  which  govern 
the  assimilation  of  the  elemente  of  nutrition  derived  from  solid  ali- 
ments, we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  physiological  and  psychological 
effects  of  those  stimulante  which,  principally  in  a  fluid  form,  are  com- 
monly used  as  articles  of  diet. 

The  universality  of  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  curious 
&ct  in  the  history  of  our  species.  ''  It  seems,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
**to  have  been  one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover some  composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to 
have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research."  t    The  juice  of  the  grape  was 

*  Hiifeland*s  JonrnoL    Apud  Tbaclnub.    Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

f  History  of  America,  Tol.  i.,  p.  800.  4to.  Edinburgh.  Apud  Dagald  Stewart 
Op.  eit.;  Vol.  i.,  p.  18. 
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undoubtedly  the  first  intozicatiiig  beverage  known  to  mankind;  hence 
Bacchn%  after  hia  education  by  the  Nysiean  nymphsi  is  said  to  have 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  globe,  introducing  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  ^^iffnajng  refinement  wherever  he  went  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  certainly  ignorant  of  ardent  spirits;  but  the  use  of  the  still 
was  known  to  Qeber  in  the  seventh  century,  who,  in  a  curious 
book  entitled  "  Liber  Investigationis  Magisteiii,**  describes  the  process 
of  distillation  by  alembics,  ''  per  descensorium  et  per  filtrum.**  The  art 
of  distillation  was  long  preserved  in  profound  secrecy  by  the  alchemists, 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  erudite  in  these  matters,  that  Baymond  Lully, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  who  gave  the 
name  of  Alcohol  to  the  spirit  of  wine  so  obtained.  For  two  or  three 
centuries  after  its  discovery,  alcohol  was  used  only  as  a  medicine;  and 
the  physicians  of  those  days,  attributing  to  it  the  extraordinary  property 
of  prolonging  life,  designated  it  the  dwir  vitas,  and  aqua  vike.  Hence^ 
the  Frendi  still  designate  their  Cognac  "  eau  de  vie.^  Without  enter- 
ing into  minute  chemical  details,  the  process  of  fermentation,  under  its 
simplest  conditions,  consists  in  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  yeast  or 
other  ferment  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  which,  subjected  to  a 
certain  temperature — say  between  70  and  80  Fahr.-^resolves  itself  into 
carbonic  add,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  The  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  the 
sugar,  provided  a  due  temperature  be  maintained,  soon  disappears,  and 
alcohol  is  gradually  formed.  * 

Accordingly  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  are  the  spirituous  products 
obtained  by  distilling  fermented  liquors,  and  most  commonly  used  as 
articles  of  exhilarating  ittxury,t  and  although  they  differ  very  materially 

*  Bnnde,  Op.  cU,,  p.  1647. 

f  Brandy  is  the  result  of  the  distillation  of  wine,  and  its  qualities  Tary  with  the  kind 
of  wine  fh>m  which  it  is  obtained,  and  the  preeantion  with  which  it  is  disUDed.  Its 
flaToor  and  fragranoy  are  deriTed  from  a  portion  of  eaiential  oil,  and  of  aa  etberial 
product,  which  paaa  over  along  with  the  aJeohol  and  water  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion. Its  average  sp.  grav.  is  0*825  at  60^.  It  contains  abont  03  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
or  42  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.    (Sp.  grar.  0*791.) 

Ram  is  distilled  in  the  West  and  East  Indies  from  a  fermented  mixtnre  of  molasses 
and  water,  with  the  skimmings  from  the  sugar  boilers,  and  the  lees  or  spirit-wash  of 
former  distillations.  Its  peculiar  fiaTour  is  ascribed  to  an  oily  prodoot,  formed  pr»- 
liably  in  the  process  of  fennentation,  to  which  its  sudorific  property  mvj  probably  be 
in  part  referred.  Its  aTerage  strength  is  53  to  54  per  cent,  of  alcohol  (sp.  grar.  0*825 
at  h(P),  or  aboot  42  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Qin,  or  Oeneta — from  geniene,  juniper — is  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  torn 
spirit;  it  was  originally  largely  imported  from  Holland^  and  hence  known  as  Hollands,, 
or  Holland  gin.  Its  flavour  is  derived  from  juniper  berries,  or  the  essential  oil  of 
juniper,  which  contributes  to  its  diuretic  qualities. 

Whiskey,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Irish  usquebaugh,  is  also  a  com  spirit, 
and  when  genuine  its  characteristic  flavour  is  derived  from  the  malt  used  in  its  mann- 
faotnre  having  been  dried  over  peat  or  turf  fires ;  but  this  odour  and  flavour  of  bttmed 
turf  or  peat-reek  is  frequently  given,  to  raw  com  spirit  by  impregnating  it  with  peat 
smoke.  The  average  strength  of  genuine  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey  amounts  to  about 
M  per  cent,  of  alcohol  (sp.  grav.  0-825  at  60°).    Brande,  Op.  dl.,  voL  ii.,  p.  lOOO. 
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firom  each  other,  and  possess  very  different  qualities — inasmudi  as 
brandy  is  simply  cordial  and  stomacbic;  nun,  heating  and  sudorific; 
whiskey  and  gin,  diuretic ;  yet  the  stimulatmg  quality  of  each  depends 
entirely  on  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  enters  into  its  composition. 
Wines,  too,  although  containing  the  same  absolute  amount  of  spirit, 
vary  materially  in  their  qualities  and  stimulating  effects.  To  what  is  this 
to  be  attributed?  Dr.  Paris  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that,  in  some 
wines,  the  alcohol  is  not  only  more  intimately  mixed  with  water,  but  its 
combination  with  the  extractive  matter  is  more  perfect  than  in  other 
wines;  consequently  the  spirit  is  incapable  of  exercising  its  deleterious 
effects  before  it  becomes  altered  in  its  properties  and  partially  digested. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs^, 
the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  same  wine  will  vary  at  different  times  in 
the  same  individual.  Hence,  also,  imperfectly-fermented  spirits,  apart 
firom  any  noxious  ingredients  with  which  they  may  be  adulterated,  will 
have  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  Independent, 
too,  of  the  alcohol  itself,  their  influence  will  be  very  much  modified  by 
the  various  acid,  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  other  adventitious  matters, 
which  enter  into  their  composition.  Hence  the  practice,  so  generally 
adopted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  dissolving  sugar  in  boiling  water 
before  adding  the  whiskey,  is  founded  upon  correct  chemical  principles/ 
for  the  condensation  between  the  fluids  is  hereby  greater,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  the  spirit  with  the  saccharine  matter  held  in  solution  more 
complete.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  excite* 
ment  produced  by  one  kind  of  wine  or  spirit  differs  very  materially 
firom  another.  The  wines  of  Oporto  give  rise,  when  drank  to  excess, 
to  an  excitement  of  a  sluggish  nature,  very  different  from  that  de- 
rived from  sparkling  champagne,  which  intoxicates  very  speedily, 
beosose  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  which  this  wine  contains  rises  up 
along  with  the  bubbles  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  volatile  state,  pro- 
ducing an  excitement  of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  character,  and  of 
shorter  duration,  than  that  which  is  caused  by  any  other  species  of 
wine.*  The  different  effect  which  different  alcoholic  liquors  have  upon 
the  mind  is  a  matter  of  common  observation ;  but  independent  of  their 
direct  action  on  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  accounted  for  upon 
diemical  and  physiological  principles,  the  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of 
each  individual  mind  must  be  taken  largely  into  account.  '*  It  is  well 
known,"  says  Coleridge,  *'  how  nearly  allied  to  frenzy  are  the  effects  of 
spirituous  liquors  on  men  who  have  strong  feelings  and  few  ideas.  The 
quantity  of  stimulus  which,  taken  by  a  man  of  education,  surely  as  it 

*  HistoTj  of  WineB,  Andeni  and  Modem.    Bj  A.  HeDderBon,  ALD.    London, 
1824.    p.  353. 
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wOl  hasten  die  decay  of  all  his  powerS;  would  yet  for  tihe  time  (mly  call 
ihetn  into  foil  energy, 

"  And  onlj  till  unmeohanized  by  death, 
M«ke  the  pipe  Toeal  to  the  player's  breath ;" 

the  same  quantity  renders  an  uneducated  man  a  frantic  ^d  beast. 
Nor  do  these  effects  cease  with  temporaiy  intoxication ;  but  engendi^ 
habits  of  restlessness,  a  proneness  to  turbulent  feelings  even  when  the 
man  is  sober;  in  short,  a  general  inflammability  of  temper ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  whatever  may  be  its  causes,  that  there  exists  a  certain 
nationality  of  constitution,  which  occasions  the  poison  of  spirituoufl 
drinks  to  act  with  greater  malignity  in  some  countries  than  in  others.*** 
The  propensities  of  individuals,  and  their  peculiar  habits  of  tiiought 
and  feeling,  give  a  corresponding  tone  to  the  character  of  their  in- 
ebriation— ^the  lover  of  poetry  spouts  verses — ^the  orator  declaims — the 
disappointed  politician  pours  forth  invectives  against  his  party,  whilst 
he  whose  mind  is  demoralized  gives  way  to  obscene  jesting,  profone 
language,  and  closes  his  night's  debauch  in  some  such  stew  of  iniquity 
as  Hogarth  has  depicted  in  his  ''  Harlot's  Progress." 

Among  the  various  expedients  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  this  vice,  the  establishment  of  temperance 
societies  was  some  years  ago  adopted;  and,  especially  in  America  and 
Ireland,  have  been  of  essential  service;  but  the  prohibition-principle 
we  are  afraid  scarcely  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Animated  by  the 
zealous  desire  of  assisting  the  "  Temperance  movement,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  a  worthy  individual,  Mr.  Eaton,  early  in  the  year  1848,  advertised 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ''  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  in  Disease ;"  and  although  we 
agree  with  our  able  contemporary  the  Athenaeum,  that  the  competition 
for  prizes  adjudicated  upon  the  shrine  of  Mammon  does  not  suggest 
the  highest  motives  for  making  literary  or  scientific  researches,  yet  we 
have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  two  very  able  essays 
which  have  on  this  occasion  been  called  forth.  The  sucoessfol  can- 
didate to  whom,  we  are  informed,  the  prize  was  unanimously  awarded, 
waa  Dr.  Carpenter;  and  the  next  best  essay,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpires,  was  by  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson;  both  are  published,  and  the 
titles  of  the  works  are  annexed  to  the  present  article.  Dr.  Carpenter 
had  already  ngnalized  himself  as  one  of  the  champions  of  total 
abstinence,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  he  has  brought  all  his  scientific 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  to  bear,  with  lawyer-like  sagaGity» 
npan  his  brief,  wherefore  his  evidence  and  aignmentation  appear  to  be 
impressed  with  an  ex  parte  colouring,  which  is,  in  a  sdentifie  point  of 

^  Easays  on  Ua  own  Timee,  fonning  a  second  Series  of  the  Friend.    By  S.  T. 
Cakxidge.    Edited  by  his  Daoghter.    3  vols.    London,  1850.    VoL  iii.  p.  706. 
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liew,  to  be  regretted.  The  interestB  of  science  ought  not  to  be 
enlisted,  in  a  special-pleading  spirit,  to  uphold  in  a  onenuded  manner 
•nj  popular  cause,  particularly  one  that  is  not  founded  on  the  bans 
of  true  pbilososophy;  for  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  no  human  being 
would  undertake  to  defend,  and  to  found  a  prohibition  of  any  article  of 
oonsumption  upon  its  abuse  is  very  illogical.  Dr.  Carpenter,  there- 
fore, has  been  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  profession  for  having 
promulgated  views  respecting  the  exhibition  of  alcoholic  stimuli,  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  physiology  and  patho'* 
logy.  The  essay  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  certainly  written  in  a  more 
impartial  tone ;  but  both  contain  much  valuable  information,  and  they 
may  be  considered  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature.  The 
prohibition-prlndple  Dr.  Carpenter  himself  is,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, unable  to  maintain ;  he  is  forced,  with  a  reluctant  grace, 
to  admit  that  ''alcoholic  liquors  may  be  occasionally  had  recourse 
to  with  advantage:**  therefore  there  is  here  a  flaw  in  his  indictment 
-^a  broken  link  in  his  chain  of  argument.  Far  more  philosophical 
would  it  be  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  more  comprehensive  spirit, 
and  deter  people  from  committing  excess,  by  pointing  out  the  moral 
and  physical  evils  which  every  form  of  intemperance  infallibly  produces. 
The  deleterious  chemico-physiological  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  blood 
and  nervous  system,  and  the  lamentable  disintegration  and  ruin  which  it 
entails  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  suggest  a  more  awfiil  warning  to  the 
mind  of  a  reflecting  man,  than  the  skeleton  itself  which  was  introduced 
as  a  Tnemenio  mori  at  the  feasts  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  system  have  been  very 
carefully  investigated,  and  it  is  now  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
spirit  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  enters 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation;  ''owing  to  its  volatility,"  says^ 
liebig,  "  and  the  ease  with  which  its  vigour  permeates  animal  mem-' 
branes  and  tissues,  alcohol  can  spread  throughout  the  body  in  all  direc- 
tions.''* We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ogsten  of  Aberdeen,  that  he  examined 
the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  forty,  who  had  drowned  herselQwhen  intoxi- 
oailsed ;  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  appearances  found  in  drowned  per- 
sons, he  and  the  other  medical  gentlemen  present  discovered  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  four  ounces  of  a  fluid,  having  all  the  physical 
qualities  of  alcohoLt  In  the  Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouma],  a 
ease  is  recorded  of  the  examination  of  a  man  who  was  found  drowned, 
after  having  been  drinking  many  days,  and  a  fluid  giving  out  a  strong 
alooholic  odour  was  discovered  in. the  ventricles  of  the  brain. { 

*  Liebig,  Op,  cit„  p.  239. 

i  Edinburgh  Mediotl  and  Surgieal  Joimal,  1833.  ToL  xL  p.  d03. 

t  Medical  Times.    YoL  ui.,  p.  320. 
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Dr.  Percy  li^jeoted  a  quantity  of  strong  alcobol  into  the  stomach 
of  a  spaniel,  wkidh  immediately  died ;  and  afterwards  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  by  distaUation,  a  portion  of  the  spmt  from  the  brain.  In 
order  to  diseoyer  whether  drinks  are  absorbed  with  the  chyle,  Magendie 
made  a  dog  swallow  a  qoantity  of  diluted  spirit  with  his  food;  in  half 
an  hour  afberwards  the  chyle  was  examined,  which  e^lnted  no  trace  of 
alcohol;  but  the  blood  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  it,  and  by  distillation 
yielded  a  considerable  quantity.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  when  alcohol,  whether  in  the  form  of  wine  or  spirituous  liquid,  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  is  immediately  and  rapidly  absorbed; 
but  this  is  not  all— it  is  also  clearly  proved  that,  without  entering  into 
the  circulation,  alcohol  will,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  act 
directly  on  the  brain,  and  produce  instant  death.  Orfila  relates  the  case 
of  a  soldier  who  drank  eight  pints  of  brandy  for  a  wager,  and  died 
instantly.t  Only  a  few  years  i^  a  waterman,  in  attendance  upon  a 
cab-stand  in  the  Haymarket,  drank,  for  a  bribe  of  five  shillings,  a  whole 
bottle  of  gin  at  a  single  draught,  and  immediately  dropped  down  in^ 
sensible  and  died  In  some  cases  death  takes  place,  as  Dr.  Ogsten  wMl 
describes,  from  asphyxia;  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain 
produces  pressure  at  its  base;  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  nerves 
thereby  become  suspended-— the  motions  of  the  chest  are  impeded-^ 
the  lungs  congested,  and  the  blood,  no  longer  receiving  the  chemical 
changes  necessary  for  ctrculation,'^the  heart,  from  the  want  of  its  ordinary 
stimulus^  contracts  more  and  more  feebly,  until  its  irritaliaUty  becomes 
exhausted,  and  life  extinguished.:^  Bearing  in  mind  these  very  import- 
ant physiological  facts,  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  alcohdie 
elements  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  tissues  of  different  organs,  will  derange  the  functions  which 
they  are  severally  destined  to  perform,  and  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  mischief  so  produced  will  correspond  with,  and  be  modified  by,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  individual  organic  structure.  With  these  facts  before 
us,. when  we  consider  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain,  as  revealed  to 
us  by  the  progress  of  microscopic  anatomy,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
physical  and  mental  derangement  which  must  arise^  either  from  the 
alcohol  itself,  or  its  elements,  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Tcsicnlar  neurine  or  granular  matter  entering  into  the  composition  of  its 
white  and  grey  substance.  According  to  our  most  recent  physiological 
views,  the  vesicular  matter  is  the  source  of  nervous  power,  and  asso* 
dated,  as  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind,  with  all  its  manifestations, 
whether  in  the  simple  exercise  of  perception,  or  the  more  complicated 
operations  of  the  thinking  principle.     We  are  then  to  conceive  the 

*  ThomsoB,  Op.  cit.,  43.  f  Toxicologie  GeneraJe.    T.  ii.  p.  454. 

i  Dr.  OgBten,  loc  cU^  p.  293. 
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simple  or  oiganic  siraotoie  dedicated  to  tins  bigji  funotion  broi^Ktinto 
eontaet  witk  irritttiog  and  noxious  elements.    Tke  result  must  olm- 
omij  be  a  diaturbance  in  the  manifestatiims  of  the  mind  proportioned 
to  the  organic  derangements  so  produced,  and  witkovt,  tkerefore,  taking 
a  materialistic  view  of  the  changes  whioh  tidra  pkee,  tiie  obliteration  of 
8ome!»and  the  derangement  of  other  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  hereby 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.    It  is  certain,  that  when  the  circulation  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  eonTohitioBs  is  retarded  by  congestion  or  accele- 
rated by  unwonted  stimulation,  there  is  a  corresponding  state  of  stupor 
or  mental  activity,  amounting  even  to  delirium,  produced;  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  suggested  hy  some  of  our  most  eminent  physiologists,  that 
''  every  idea  of  the  mind  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  change  in 
some  part  or  parts  of  the  vesicular  surfiuse."*    In  the  first  stage  of 
intoxicatiotn,  there  is  arterial  aoeeleratioii  through  the  brain;  the  coun- 
teaance  becomea  animated,  the  &ce  flushed,  the  eye  sparkles   with 
briUiaiicy,  and  there  is  a  general  exaltation  of  nervous  energy.     It  id 
nonv  says  the  late  accomplished  Dr.  Maoiish,  that  **  (he  thoughts  which 
emaaato  from  their  prolific  tabemade  are  more  fervid  and  original  than 
ever,  they  rash  out  with  augmented  copiousness,  and  sparkle  over  the 
understanding  like  the  Aurora  Boreahs,  or  the  eccentric  seintillationscf 
light  vpoa  a  summer  doud.     In  a  word,  the  organ  is  excited  to  a  high 
but..jioi  a  diseased  action,  for  this  is  coupled  with  pun,  and  instead  of 
pleasttiahle  produces  afflicting  ideas.    But  its  energies,  like  those  of  any 
other  part  ace  apt  to  be  over  excited.   When  this  takes  place,  the  baknee 
is  broken;  the  mind  gets  tumultuous  and  disordered,  and  the  ideas 
inooasistent  aud  absunL"f  Then  follows  the  second  stage  of  intoxicatibUi 
consequent  on  excessive  stimulation ;  there  is  now  venous  retardation 
eharaoteriaed  by  stupor — ^languor,  drowsiness,  obscorify  of  vision  and 
an  incapacity  of  exercising  voliticm.     The  intellectual  fiieulties  are  now 
completely  prostrated.    Lastly  comes  the  stage  of  cerebral  compression 
— ^the  head  drops  on  the  chest,  the  eyes  lose  their  expression,  the  heart 
laboam,  the  breathing  is  stentorious,  and  a  state  of  coma,  more  or  lees 
complete,  suoeeeds,  which  not  unfirequently  terminates  in  death*    In 
this,  state  some  prognosis  may  be  gathered  firom  the  condition  of 
the  Iris.      Mr.  Bedingfield  has  made  this  observation,  *<  If  the  iris 
retain  its  contractile  power,  the  patient  will  generally  recover,  how<t- 
ever  overpowered  the  senses  may  be — i^  on  the  contrary,  it  remain  in  a 
state  of  extreme  dilation  when  a  strong  light  is  directed  upon  it,  only  a 
feeble  hope  of  recovery  can  be  entertained."^ 

*  The  Physiological  Aoatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man.    By  Bobert  Bentley  Todd, 
lLO.t  and  W.  Bowman.    2  vols.    London,  1847.    Vol.  i.  p.  304. 
f  The  Anatomy  of  Dninkenness.    By  Robert  Macnish,  LL.D.    Glasgow,  1838, 

p.  no. 

I  ThoBion,  Op.  cit. 
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^  Independent,  however,  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  distubed 
dnmlation  within  the  brain.  Dr.  Tbackrah  ooneeived  that  the  nenrooB 
substance  itself  possessed  some  pecoliar  affinity  for  alcohol ;  and  Dr. 
Carpenter  attribates  a  ''seleddye  power^'  as  he  terms  it»  to  the  cerebrum, 
which  may  account  for  the  intelleetual  powers  being  affected  before  any 
disorder  of  sensation  or  motion  manifests  itself.*  We  do  not  apprehend 
that  tins  hypolhesis  is  required  to  explain  these  phenomena  which  aie 
consequent  upon  over-stimulation,  for  analogous  effects  are  produced  on 
the  nervous  system  by  opium,  hashish,  tobacco,  and  other  neurotic 
stimulants. 

The  fact  of  alcohol  being  brought  into  contact,  through  the  circulation, 
with  the  molecular  structure  of  the  brain,  and  other  nervous  oentresy  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  series  of  pathological  and  psychological 
changes  which  terminate  in  permanent  organic  lesion  and  insanity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  increased  activity  of  the  circulation 
tiirough  the  brain,  gives  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  rapid  flow  of 
ideas  which  seems  to  overwhelm  the  reflective  Acuities.  Opportunities 
have  occurred  of  observing  the  effect  of  increased  cironlation  upon  men- 
tal phenomena.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  the  case  of  a  young  gentle- 
man brought  to  him  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  skull  just  above  the 
eyebrow.  ^  On  examining  the  head,'*  says  Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  '^  I  dia- 
tinedy  saw  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  was  regular  and  slow;  but  when 
he  was  agitated  by  opposition  to  his  wishes,  the  blood  was  directly  sent 
with  increased  force  to  the  brain,  the  pulsation  became  firequent  and 
violentwt  Dr.  Caldwell  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
lost  a  laige  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull-bone,  and  dura  mater,  and  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  brain  was  laid  bare,  and  open  to  inspection. 
When  she  was  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  her  brain  was  motionless  and  lay 
widiin  the  cranium ;  but  when  her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  was 
agitated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved,  and  protruded  without  the  cranium, 
forming  cerebral  hernia.  In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  such  by  herself, 
the  protnision  was  considerable,  but  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
eq>ecially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  eonyersation,  the 
protrusion  was  still  greater.''^:  This  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  dr- 
eulation  through  the  brain,  accounts  for  the  intellectual  excitement 
observed,  not  only  in  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  but  on  the  accession 
of  inflammation,  and  to  this  cause  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  dair- 
Toyonce  of  the  dying,  so  admirably  described  in  the  kopooq  of  Atetani8.§ 

*  Dr.  Carpenter,  Op,  cit.  p.  20. 

f  Sir  AsUey  Cooper's  Leotures  on  Surgery.  Edited  by  Tynel.  Vd.  i.  p.  379. 
London. 

.  }  The  Priseiples  of  Pbyiiology  applied  to  the  pieaervatioa  of  Health.    By  Andrew 
Combe,  M.O.  p.  37.    Edinborgh,  1841. 

S  Essays  and  Orations.    By  Sir  Henry  Halford.    London,  1883,  p.  SL 
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In  this  slftte  of  menial  excitement^  a  peculiar  Indditj  or  eodUMaoofl  ex- 
altation of  many  of  the  intellectnal  ^cnltiea  oocnrBi  vhioh  ia  attended 
with  the  most  agreeable  sensations. 

Habitual  tippHngy  or  a  systematic  recourse  to  intoxicating  liquids, 
gives  rise  to  a  chronic  form  of  mental  disease,  which  is  characterised  by 
a  marked  perversion  of  all  the  moral  feelings.  Such  persons,  without 
betraying  any  positive  symptoms  of  drunkenness,  are,  nevertheless,  mider 
the  influence  of  an  excitement  which  produces  in  them  an  irritability  of 
temper  and  a  waywardness  of  disposition,  which  prompts  them  to  com- 
mit acts  of  indiscaretion  which  frequently  become  matters  of  judicial 
investigation.  Was  he  drunk,  or  was  he  sober?  He  was  apparently 
perfectly  collected,  and  rational;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  may  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  excitement,  albeit  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding  may  not  manifestly  have  been  deranged.  This  form 
of  insidious  excitement — this  state,  which  is  an  intermediate  condition 
between  sobriety  and  insobriety — should  be  carefully  watched  and 
guarded  against  in  persons  holding  responsible  situations  and  positions 
of  trust  and  danger  on  board  steam-vessels,  and  having  the  manage- 
ment of  railway  engines,  &c  In  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  supply  and  use  of  spirits  in  the  navy. 
Captain  Drew  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  with- 
out drunkenness,  was  continually  committing  acts  of  insubordination,  for 
which  he  was  so  frequently  logged,  that  despairing  of  his  reformation 
&e  captain  determined  on  invaliding  him;  but  being  advised  by  the 
surgeon  that  he  was  a  fine  healthy  young  man,  and  not  a  fit  subject  to 
be  invalided,  his  allowance  of  grog  was  altogether  stopped,  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  became  completely  an  altered  man,  and  not  a  com- 
plaint was  made  against  him  while  he  remained  in  the  ship.  Upon  cross- 
examination  the  captain  stated,  that  ''he  had  never  had  any  suspicion 
of  his  being  drunk;  he  never  showed  any  indications  of  being  in  liquor,** 
nevertheless,  he  was  ''  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  from  his  allow- 
ance, which  induced  him  to  do  nothing  and  constantly  commit  acts  of 
disobedience.''*  Captain  Hamilton,  in  the  same  report,  says,  ''  that 
drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  punishments  on  board  a  ship  is 
so  well  known  that  I  need  not  repeat  what  has  so  often  been  said;  but 
I  would  go  fnrth^,  and  add,  that  where  people  do  not  even  get  drunk^ 
habitoal  spirit-drinking  produces  an  irritability  of  temper  in  the  seamen 
and  the  officers  that  is  the  cause  of  much  evil  in  the  daily  routine  of 
dnty.'*t  This  form  of  mental  disease  frequently  terminates  in  homicidal  * 
insanity;  unless  apoplexy,  paralyms,  or  delirium  tremens,  supervene,  and 

*  "Bitfort  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Inquin  into  the  sopply  of  Spirits  in  the 
BiEfy.    1850,  p.  13. 

f  iud.p  aok 
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lead  to  a  £atal  result.  The  case  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
public  of  a  captain  of  a  merchant- vessel,  who,  suffering  under  this  form* 
of  disease,  wounded  and  cruelly  maimed  many  of  his  crew,  and  who  is 
now  an  inmate  of  Bethlehem  HospitaL 

The  practice  of  taking  opium  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  is  not,  we  haye 
reason  to  believe,  so  common  now  in  this  country  as  it  was  some  years 
ago.  Fashion  controls  even  vice  in  polished  society.  When  it  became 
whispered  abroad,  that  some  few  eminent  statesmen  and  literaiy  men  of 
distinction  indulged  occasionally  in  this  pemidous  habit,  even  ladies 
moving  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  aristocracy  imagined  that  this  ^  fatal 
dnig^  must  possess  some  Qircean  charm,  and  had  recourse  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  sustain  the  excitement  necessary  for  going 
through  the  fatigue  of  midnight  routs,  and  parties  succeeding  each 
other  the  same  night  with  dazzling  rapidity.  The  publication  oC 
that  charming  and  very  remarioiUe  work,  "ThB  Confbssions  of  as 
English  Opium-Eater,"  contributed  rather  to  extend  than  snpproes  the 
pernicious  practice;  for,  albeit  the  accomplished  author  depicted  in 
fearful  colours  the  ''pains  of  opium,**  yet  the  pleasures  and  transcendental 
happiness  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  experienced  during  his 
reveries, — ^the  visions  which  opened  before  him,— *the  apocalypse  of  the 
spiritual  and  inner  world,  are  described  with  such  &scinating  eloquenoe^ 
that  his  voice  of  warning  was  in  reality  that  of  the  tempts,  inviting 
others  to  participate  in  his  mystic  and  dread  enjoyment.  We  ourselves 
knew  many  young  men  who  injured  their  health  by  having,  experiment- 
ally, recourse  to  it,  forgetting  entirely  that  the  character  of  the  excite- 
ment so  produced,  must  depend  on  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  and  previous 
habits  of  thought  of  every  individual.  "  If  a  man,"  observes  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  "  whose  talk  is  of  oxen,  should  become  an  opium-eater,  the 
probability  is,  that  (if  he  is  not  too  dull  to  dream  at  all)  he  will  dream 
about  oxen;'*  so,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  Oriental  imagery, — 
the  pagodas  of  China, — ^the  temples  of  Isis  and  Osiris, — ^the  domes  and 
cupolas  of  Jerusalem, — and  the  solemn  music  of  anthems  celebrating 
religious  festivals,  will  crowd  upon  a  mind  which  is  habitually  unimagi- 
native. We  regard  the  *'  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater"  as  a 
psychological  romance,  although  it  be  a  true  autobiographical  account 
of  those  mental  phenomena  which  occurred  to  a  mind  peculiarly  con- 
stituted, accustomed  in  its  waking  state  to  habits  of  profound  thought, 
and  commanding  a  vast  store  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  tinctured 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mysticism  derived  from  the  school  of  Kanti 
Fiohte,and  other  Qerman  philosophers.  We  may  truly  say,  that  Mr. 
De  Quincey  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  we  ever  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting;  his  conversation  is  always  characterised  by  the  clearest 
reasoning  and  the  happiest  choice  of  language;  he  is  a  profound  Qreek 
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ncbohr,  and  his  emdition  extends  through  the  history  of  all  countries; 
few  men  are  hetter  acquainted  with  Sastem  Kterature^  and^  although  it 
is  some  five-and-twentj  years  since  we  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
meeting  him,  it  gires  us  unfeigned  satisfkction  to  learn  that  he  has 
entirely  given  up  the  use  of  opium,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 


Hie  psychological  effects  of  alcoholic  or  vinous  potations  differ  mate- 
lislly  from  those  arising  from  the  use,  or  rather,  the  abuse  of  opium. 

**  The  pleasure  given  by  wine,**  we  quote  the  'Confessiinks  of  an 
Ppium-Eater,*  ''  is  always  mounting  and  tending  to  a  crisis^  after  which 
it  declines;  that  from  opium,  when  once  generated,  is  stationary  for 
eight  or  ten  hours :  the  first,  to  borrow  a  technical  distinction  from 
medidne,  is  a  case  of  acute,  the  second,  a  case  of  chronic  pleasure;  the 
one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady  and  equable  glare.  But  the  main 
distinction  lies  in  this,  Idiat  whereas  wine  disorders  the  mental  faculties, 
Ofniim,  on  the  contnury  (if  taken  in  a  propar  manner)  introduoes 
amoi^pit  tibem  the  most  requisite  order^  legislation,  and  hannony* 
yfine  robs  a  man  of  his  self-possession,  opium  greatly  invigorates  it; 
wine  unsettles  and  clouds  the  judgment,  and  gives  a  preternatural 
brightness  and  a  vivid  exaltation  to  the  contempts  and  adjurations,-— 
the  loves  and  the  hatreds  of  the  drinkers;  opium,  on  the  contrary, 
eommunicates  serenity  and  eqidpoise  to  all  the  faculties  active  or  passive; 
foid^  with  respeet  to  the  temper  and  moral  feelings  in  general,  it  gives 
oimpLy  that  vkaL  warmth  which  is  approved  by  the  judgmait>  and 
whuh  would  probably  always  accompany  a  bodily  constitution  of 
prims&val  or  antediluvian  health  *  *  *  *.  Wine  constantly  leads  a  man 
to  the  brink  of  absurdity  and  extravagance,  and  beyond  a  certain  point 
it  is  sure  to  volatilize  and  to  disperse  the  intellectual  energies;  whereas, 
opium  always  serves  to  compose  what  had  been  agitated,  and  concen- 
trote  what  had  been  distraeted."* 

To  counteri>alance,  however,  these  apparent  advantages  of  the  effects 
of  opium  over  wine,  opium-eating  may  be  described  as,  strictly  spieak^ 
ing,  ''asolitaiy  vice.'* 

*'  The  opium-eater,"  observes  our  author,  '*  naturally  seeks  solitude 
and  silence  as  indispensable  conditions  of  those  trances  or  profoundest 
reveries  which  are  the  crown  and  consummation  of  what  opium  can  do 
for  nature;**  but  even  in  this  state  of  sublunary  bliss^  it  is  confessed 
that, "  his  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infinitely  outruns 
his  power,  not  of  execution  only,  but  even  of  power  to  attempt:  he  lies 
under  the  weight  of  incubus,  and  night-mare;  he  lies  in  sight  of  all  that 
he  would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed  by  the 
mortal  languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  witness  injury 
or  outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  his  tenderest  love«— hef  curses  the 
speUs  tl^t  chain  him  down  from  motion; — ^he  would  lay  down  his  life  if 

*  Confessions  of  sn  EDglisli  Opium  Eater.    London,  18i36.  p.  05. 
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he  miglit  get  np  «nd  walk — bat  be  is  powerless  as  an  infant,  and  cannet 
attempt  to  nse."* 

A  state  veiy  analogous  to  this  is  produced  by  various  preparations 
of  tbe  Indian  hemp — ^the  Cannabio  Indica,  known  under  the  name  of 
Hashish,  from  which  are  prepared  Sidhee  or  Bang,  Majoon,  and  several 
forms  of  extract.t 

In  a  very  interesting  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Urquhart^  the 
psychological  effects  of  this  drug  are  thus  described  :  "  The  first  time  I 
took  it  was  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
I  perceived  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  wandering  of  the  mind,  and  an 
apprehension  that  I  was  going  to  faint.  I  thence  passed  into  a  state  of 
half  trance,  from  which  I  awoke  suddenly  and  was  much  refreshed. 
The  impression  was  that  of  wandering  out  of  myself.  I  had  two 
beings;  and  there  were  two  distinct  and  concurrent  trains  of  ideas. 
Images  came  floating  before  me — ^not  the  figures  of  a  dream,  but  tiiose 
that  seem  to  play  before  the  eye  when  it  is  closed,  and  with  those  images 
were  strangely  mixed  the  sounds  of  a  guitar  which  was  being  played  in 
an  adjoining  room;  the  sound  seemed  to  cluster  in,  and  pass  away  with 
the  figures  on  the  retina.  The  music  of  the  wretched  performance  was 
heavenly,  and  seemed  to  proceed  firom  a  full  orchestra,  and  to  be  rever- 
berated through  long  halls  of  mountains.  These  figures  and  sounds 
were  again  connected  with  metaphysical  reflections,  which  also  like  the 
sounds  clustered  themselves  into  trains  of  thought,  which  seemed  to 
take  form  before  my  eyes,  and  weave  themselves  with  the  colours  and 
sounds.  I  was  following  a  train  of  reasoning,  new  points  would  occur 
and  concurrently.  There  was  a  figure  before  me  throwing  out  corre- 
sponding shoots  like  a  zinc  tree;  and  then,  as  the  moving  figures  reap- 
peared, or  as  the  sounds  caught  my  ear,  the  other  classes  of  figures  came 
out  distinctly,  and  danced  through  each  other. "}  The  effect  of  irregu- 
lar and  hurried  circulation  through  the  brain,  and  its  immediate  con- 
nexion with  these  trains  of  thought,  are  here  plainly  indicated;  so  much, 
however,  has  recently  appeared  on  the  effects  of  Hashish  §  that  we  need 
only  point  out  the  fact,  that  all  these  neurotic  stimulants  act  upon 
the  same  principle;  they  affect  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation. 

Considered  under  the  head  of  mental  dietetics,  the  question  recurs 

*  Ibid.  p.  156. 

t  Phannscentioal  Jonmal  and  TransBctioiiB.  Edited  by  Jacob  Bell,  1645.  Vol.  r. 
p.  83. 

}  Tbe  Pillars  of  HerciUes,  a  NarratiTe  of  Tnvela  in  Spain  and  Morooco,  in  1845. 
By  David  Urqubart,  Esq.     2  vols.    London,  ISr^O.    Vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

§  Da  Hashish  et  de  1' Alienation  Mentale,  par  J.  Morean.  Paris,  1845.  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review.    By  John  Forbes,  M.D.    Vol.  zxili.  1847. 
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under  what  drcamatmotti  thej  ongbi  to  be  bad  reooune  to,  and 
whether  as  articles  of  diet,  all  alcoholic  and  vinous  stimulants  may  not 
be  dispensed  with.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  opium  and  hashish 
should  in  this  country  be  had  recourse  to  only  as  medicinal  agents,  and 
even  then  they  should  be  administered  with  great  care.  The  concur- 
rent testimony,  however,  of  the  most  approved  authors  on  diet,  we  allude 
to  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Pereira,  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Andrew 
Oombe,  is  in  favour  of  alcoholic  and  vinous  stimulants  being  occasion- 
ally used  with  moderation. 


Art.  VI.— state  OF  LUNACY  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  have  before  us  the  fifbh  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  in 
lunacy,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1850.  By  it  we  perceive  that  the  number  of  insane  persons 
confined  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1850,  was  7140,  of  this  number  there  were  in  the  county  and 
borough  asylum —  v 
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famatics,  359;  viz.  117  males  and  31  females.  Patients  chargeable  to 
eoonties  and  boroughs,  804;  viz.  359  male  and  445  females.  The 
munber  of  insane  persons  confined  in  hospitals,  amounted  to  1208  ;  of 
this  number,  865  were  private  patients;  viz.  412  males,  and  453 
females;  paupers  343;  males  175,  females  168.  Found  lunatic  bj 
inquisition,  17 ;  females  3,  males  14;  criminal  patients  in  hospitals, 
5  males.     Chargeable  to  counties  and  boroughs,  26;  14  males  and 

12  females. 
The  number  of  patients  in  the  metropolitan  licensed  houses  is  2945* 

PriTtte  Total  Paupers 


Fonnd  Lunatic  by  In^nisition. 

Males  .  50  > , 
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Criminal  patients,  32;  males  25,  females  7.    Private  patients  charge- 
able to  counties  and  boroughs,  88;  viz.  32  males,  and  50  females. 
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Since  the  last  Report,  licences  have  been  granted  to  the  following 
gentlemen : — ^Mr.  Elliot,  Munster  House,  for  35  patients;  Dr.  W.  Conollj, 
Hayes  Park,  10  male  and  10  female  patients;  Dr.  J.  G.  Davej,  Vine 
Cottage,  5  female  patients.  licences  have  been  renewed  to  Beaufort 
House,  Fulham,  formerly  licensed  to  Mr.  Wing;  a  bouse  on  Tumham 
Green  Terrace;  and  a  licence  has  been  granted  conjointly  to  Messrs. 
Gregory  and  Bascome,  Wyke  House,  in  lieu  of  Dr.  Costello.  Dr.  Tuke 
bas  become  co-proprietor  with  Mrs.  Tuke,  of  Manor  House,  Chiswick. 

In  the  provinces-— 

^'^Damall  Hall,*  near  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  formerly 
licensed  to  Mr.  John  Kitching. 

*'  The  '  Hull  and  East  Riding  Refuge,'  in  the  county  of  York,  for- 
merly licensed  to  Mr.  Casson,  and  now  converted  into  the  'Hull 
Borough  Asylum.' 

"  'Burgh  Hall,*  near  Chorley,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  fonnerly 
licensed  to  Mr.  J.  Seed;  and 

*'  *  Portland  House,*  at  Halstock,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  formerly 
licensed  to  Mr.  Mercer." 

The  following  houses  have  been  licensed  for  the  first  time,  viz.  : — 

"  '  Claxton  Grange  Retreat,*  near  York,  has  been  licensed  to  Mr. 
John  Jackson,  for  private  and  pauper  patients;  and 
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"  'Field  House,'  at  Anlaby,  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  has  been  licensed  to  Mr.  Edward  Cassoii,  for  the  reception  of 
private  and  pauper  patients.  [This  house  was  Mcensed  shortly  before 
the  date  of  our  last  Annual  Eeport.']" 

During  the  past  year  three  additional  public  Asylums  have  been 

opened,  viz,  : — 

"  '  The   Hull  Borough  Asylum,'  lately  called  the  '  Hull  and  East 
Biding  Refuge,'  and  then  licensed  to  Mr.  Casson. 
"  The  '  Birmingham  Borough  Asylum;'  and 
"  The  '  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital.'  " 

It  gratifies  us  to  hear  the  Commissioners  observe,  with  regard  to  their 
official  entries  into  the  books  kept  at  the  asylums,  that — 

"  Their  general  tenor  has  been  favourable,  and  they  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  various  Institutions  for  the  insane 
throughout  the  country  are  in  an  improved  state,  and  that  the  conduct 
of  the  superintendents,  officers,  and  attendants,  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  patients  and  the  management  of  lunatic  establishments, 
is  for  the  most  part  humane  and  judicious." 

It  appears  from  the  Report,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
at  different  times,  during  the  past  year,  authorized  the  temporary 
removal  of  eighty-eight  patients  from  various  hospitals  and  licensed 
houses,  within  the  metropolitan  district,  to  the  sea-side,  or  on  visits 
to  their  friends,  for  limited  periods,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
They  continue  to  believe  that  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  has 
been  found  most  useful,  not  only  as  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  patients,  but  as  affording  a  means  of  testing  the  pro- 
gress of  their  recovery,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  commissioners 
did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  ordering  their  discharge,  until  they 
had  undergone  some  previous  probation  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
their  relatives  or  friends. 

On  the  subject  of  suicides  the  Report  states : — 

"  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  the  deaths  by  suicide  dur- 
ing the  last  year  have  amounted  to  only  eigJU  in  number.  Considering 
that  the  total  number  of  lunatics  in  asylums  in  the  country  is  not  less 
than  15,000,  and  that  the  ancient  system  of  mechanical  restraint  has  in 
many  institutions  been  altogether  abandoned,  and  in  most  others  ex- 
ceedingly diminished,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  the  number  of  deaths 
by  suicide  is  smaller  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  that  the 
fact  is  highly  creditable  to  the  superintendents,  medical  officers,  and 
attendants  of  the  various  establishments  for  the  insane,  to  whose  vigi- 
lance and  care  this  result  must  be  mainly  attributed. 

*'  Of  the  suicides  referred  to,  six,  viz.  three  males  and  three  females, 
were  by  strangulation;  one  male  by  cutting  his  throat,  and  a  female  by 
drowning.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  which  occurred  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  the  lady  referred  to  escaped  from  her  attendant  while  walking 
with  her  in  the  country,  secreted,  and  aftenvards  drowned  herself. 

KO.  XIII.  I 
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"  la  every  case  of  suicide  we  have  required  full  particulars  as  to  the 
place,  time  of  day  or  nighty  and  other  circumstances;  by  what  instru* 
ment  or  means  the  act  was  committed,  and  by  whom,  and  after  what 
period  it  was  discovered. 

"  These  inquiries  are  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
any  blame  is  imputable  to  attendants  or  others,  and  whether  all  proper 
arrangements  had  been  previously  made  and  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  an  act,  having  regard  to  the  particular  case,  more  especially 
where  the  patient  was  known  to  have  exhibited  suicidal  propensities. 
In  two  instances,  which  appeared  to  call  for  more  than  ordinary  inves- 
tigation, the  local  visitors,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  Board,  instituted 
minute  inquiries  on  the  spot." 

In  the  course  of  the  Report  allusion  is  made  to  the  celebrated  Nottidge 
and  Ripley  case.  In  illustration  of  the  danger  which  would  have  accrued, 
had  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  dictum  been  acted  upon,  it  is  observed,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  patients  in  the  Lancaster  Asylum  (made 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  in  the  month  of  September  last),  that  ac- 
cording to  the  dictum  in  question,  upwards  of  300  insane  patients,  totally 
unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves,  must  have  been  turned  loose  upon 
society ! 

The  Commissioners  observe : — 

*'  Whilst  making  our  visitations  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances,  private  patients  in  licensed 
houses  had  not  the  benefit  of  that  suitable  accommodation  and  those 
comforts  to  which  they  were  entitled  fropi  their  circumstances  and  situ- 
ation in  life.  In  some  cases  it  appeared  on  inquiry  that  the  relations 
were  unable  to  afford  a  remuneration  adequate  to  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  proper  accommodation  and  treatment,  and  in  others  that  they 
neglected  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  part  of  the  patient's  income  in 
promoting  his  cure  or  adding  to  his  general  comforts. 

"  A  few  cases  also  came  under  our  observation  in  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  simis  paid  were  amply  sufficient  to  provide  everything  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  patients,  but  the  benefit  of  which 
the  patients  in  fSact  did  not  enjoy.  A  marked  instance  of  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  amount  paid  and  the  accommodation  provided  for  a 
gentleman  of  property  having  been  brought  before  the  board,  we  issued 
the  following  circular  to  the  proprietors  of  private  asylums  in  the  me« 
tropolitan  district : — 

"  Office  of  Commissioners  in  Ltmacy, 
19,  N'eW'Street,  Spring  Ganrdens,  \2th  Februa/ry^  1850. 

"  'Sir, — The  conmiissioners  in  lunacy  having  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  some  cases  a  smaller  allowance  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
patients  in  lunatic  asylums  than  their  annual  income  would  justify; 
and  also,  that  in  other  cases  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  comfort 
supplied  to  the  patients  is  less  than  was  stipulated  for  by  the  relatives, 
and  less  than,  having  regard  to  the  sums  charged,  the  patients  may  be 
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eonsidered  to  be  reasonablj  entitled  to,  are  desirous,  and  request  thai 
you  will,  without  delay,  make  out  a  tabular  list  (according  to  the 
annexed  form),  specifying  the  names  of  all  the  private  patients  in  your 
house  (as  far  as  may  be  alphabetically),  separating  the  males  from  the 
females,  and  specifying  also  against  their  several  names  their  stations  or 
profeBsions  in  life,  together  with  the  total  annual  rate  of  payment 
agreed  to  be  diarged  for  them  respectively  for  their  nifdntenance  and 
treatment,  and  also  for  extras  (if  any) ;  and  the  commissioners  further 
request  that  you  will  have  this  list  ready,  and  accessible,  to  them,  when* 
ever  they  may  visit  your  licensed  house. 

"  *  I  am,  &C., 
(Signed)  «  '  R.  W.  S.  Lutwidoe, 

**  *  To  the  Superintendent  of .'  Secretary.* 

^  We  think  it  due  to  some  proprietors  of  licensed  houses  to  state  that 
we  have  ascertained  that  in  various  instances  superior  comforts  and  ac- 
commodation have  been  afforded  to  patients,  more  with  reference  to 
their  former  habits  and  station  in  life  than  to  the  mere  amount  of  money 
recdved  for  their  maintenance.'* 

The  commissioners  direct  the  attention  of  government  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  some  different  arrangements  with  reference  to  the 

disposal  of  criminal  lunatics.  They  observe  that  the  construction  of 
lunatic  asylums  is  so  essentially  different  from  that  of  prisons,  that  an 
effectual  security  against  the  escape  of  criminals  cannot  be  provided  for 
without  restricting  the  liberty  of  other  patients,  with  whom  they  are 
necessarily  associated,  and  materially  interfering  with  that  treatment 
and  general  arrangement  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  benefit. 

Criminal  patients  have  therefore  escaped,  and  must  continue  to 
escape  from  asylums  and  houses  licensed  for  the  reception  of  the  insane^ 
As  an  instance  of  this  they  mention  the  fact,  which  was  brought  specially 
under  the  notice  of  secretary  Sir  George  Grey,  that  a  most  active  and 
cunning  criminal  patient  escaped  for  the  fifth  time,  from  Hoxton  House, 
in  February  last.  The  objection  of  the  commissioners  applies  especially 
to  such  lunatics  as  have  been  charged  with  the  more  heinous  offences;  and 
it  has  been  frequently  brought  under  their  notice  that  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  patients,  and  also  the  patients  themselves  when  conscious  of 
their  being  associated  with  criminal  lunatics,  have  considered  such 
association  as  a  great  and  unnecessary  aggravation  of  their  calamity. 

A  passing  allusion  is  made  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law  with  re- 
ference to  the  property  of  lunatics;  and  a  hope  is  expressed,  that  the 
matter  will  receive  the  Lord  Chancellor's  early  attention.  We  think 
this  subject  one  entitled  to  every  consideration.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
consider  this  report  extremely  satisfactory  to  those  connected  with  the 
care  and  cure  of  the  insane.  We  hope  it  will  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging them  in  the  exercise  of  their  arduous,  anxious,  responsible^ 
and  often  dangerous  duties.     Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upom 

i2 
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those  who  devote  tbeir  time,  abilities,  and  knowledge  to  the  cure  and 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane.  Every  allowance  should  be 
readily  made  for  the  little  defects  that  occasionally  flit  across  the  sun's 
disk;  and  the  most  friendly  feeling  should  be  encouraged  between  the 
proprietors  of  asylums  and  those  officially  engaged  in  their  visitation  and 
inspection.  The  first  point  is  to  attach  men  of  respectability,  attain- 
ments, and  knowledge  to  the  personal  manougmnent  of  the  insane.  This 
would  be  the  most  effectual  and  the  only  mode  of  elevating  the 
character  of  private  lunatic  asylums,  and  of  removing  a  prejudice  which, 
to  some  extent,  continues  to  exist  in  the  public  mind  against  these 
institutions.  Once  this  is  effected,  and  the  feeling  prevails  that  entire 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  medical  proprietors  of  establishments 
for  the  insane,  there  will  be  a  greater  disposition  to  send  friends  and 
relatives,  at  an  early  and  more  curable  stage  of  insanity,  to  private 
asylums;  and  i^  would  effectually  put  an  end  to  that  system,  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  integrity  of  the  human  mind,  called  "  home"  and  "  cottage** 
treatment. 


Art.  VII.— theory  OF  INSANITY.* 

The  name  of  Monro  has  for  so  long  a  period  been  associated  with  the 
subject  of  insanity  and  with  Bethlehem  Hospital,^-one  of  the  oldest 
lunatic  asylums  in  Europe, — that  any  treatise  on  affections  of  the  mind 
proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  member  of  that  respectable  and  dis- 
tiuguidhed  family  will  and  ought  to  be  received  with  unusual  interest 
by  the  profession.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  "that  a  successful 
author  has  not  a  more  dangerous  rival  than  himself;  his  successive  pro- 
ductions will  always  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  his  chef  cTceuvre,^  and 
hence,  he  remarks,  "  it  is  sometimes  more  easy  to  acquire  than  to 
sustain  a  reputation."  We  by  no  means  assert  tliis  to  be  the  position 
of  Dr.  Henry  Monro,  in  reference  to  the  well-earned  status  of  his 
ancestry.  Let  him  be  of  good  cheer ;  he  has,  we  are  informed,  pre- 
pared himself  to  deal  with  the  subject  by  study  and  steady  practical 
observation.  It  may  be  true  that  he  has  not  struck  positively  into 
any  new  path,  or  turned  aside  the  veil  which  conceals  from  our  finite 
understandings  much  that  is  mysterious  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  health 
or  disease;  or  revealed  to  us  any  previously  undiscovered  star,  to  guide 
us  safely  through  the  intricate  labyrinth  which  he  attempts  to  explore; 
but  he  has  brought  with  him  an  obvious  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry 
and  independence,  and  has  developed  many  interesting  and  peculiar,  if 

*  BemarkB  on  Insanitj,  its  Nature  end  Treatment.    By  Henry  Monro,  M.D. 
In  2  parts.    Parti.     1850. 
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not  novel  views,  upon  a  variety  of  points  which,  it  must  he  confessed, 

are  (and  we  are  afraid  ever  will  renuun)  involved  in  deep  and  impene- 

irahle  ohscority.     With  much  that  he  has  written  it  affords  us  pleasure 

to  say  we  cordially  agree,  but  with  much  we  confess  we  differ;  but  our 

very  difference  is,  we  hope,  tempered  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 

author.     Dr.  Monro's  object  is  to  establish  that  insanity  is  a  disease 

caused  by  "loss  of  nervous  tone,''  and  that  this  condition  arises  from 

depressed  vitality.     The  theory  is  thus  propounded  by  its  author  :-^ 

"  Insanity  is  a  disease  of  loss  of  nervous  tone ;  that  this  loss  of  nervous 
tone  is  caused  by  a  premature  and  abnormal  exhaustibility  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  sensorium ;  that  this  infirmity  is  essentially  a  local  one, 
though  torpor  of  the  general,  physical,  and  vital  powers  assists  it ;  and 
its  origin  is  to  be  esteemed  constitutional,  congenital,  and  frequently 
hereditary." 

Again,  the  author  states  (page  12)  : 

"  The  theory  of  the  pathology  of  insanity  which  I  wish  to  put  for- 
ward in  this  treatise  is,  that  it  is  an  affection  consequent  on  depressed 
vitality,  which  depressed  vitality  is  wont  to  manifest  itself  with  peculiar 
and  specific  force  in  the  cerebral  masses,  owing  to  a  congenital  and 
frequently  an  hereditary  tendency,  as  the  brain  must  succumb  when  op- 
pressed by  any  exciting  cause.*' 

In  support  of  these  views  he  refers,  first,  to  the  analogy  existing 
between  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  certain  mental  conditions  which 
are  acknowledged  to  arise  from  deficiency  of  nervous  power,  obviously 
consequent  on  depressed  vitality ;  second,  to  the  general  state  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  insane ;  and,  thirdly,  he  refers  to  the  benefit  he 
has  found  arise  from  the  treatment  which. has  been  based  upon  this 
hypothesis.  Thus  fieur  (assuming  his  positions  to  be  tenable)  the 
views  of  the  author  would  appear  to  be  substantiated,  for  in  a  numerous 
class  of  insane  cases,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  exists  a  marked 
waat  of  tone  and  energy  in  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by  an 
obvious  depression  of  vital  energy.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  insanity  often  arises,  as  Dr.  Monro  suggests,  from  eocJumstion  and 
loss  0/ nervous  tone;  that  in  these  cases  the  manifestation  of  strength, 
BO  frequently  exhibited,  is  purely  JtctUiotts;  that  in  the  words  of  that 
acute  physician.  Dr.  Seymour,  we  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
"  excitement  tmUumt  power f^  but  this  theory  will  not  account  for  the 
insanity  which  results,  as  it  occasionally  does,  from  the  opposite  condition 
of  the  system,  viz.  that  associated  with  an  acute  or  sub-acute  affection 
of  the  brain  and  its  investments,  requiring  for  its  treatment  measures 
somewhat  active  in  their  character.  Hence,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  inquiry  we  meet  with  this  difficulty,  that  in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  there  is  an  obvious  cmd  positive 
augmentaiion  of  nervous  energy y  and  an  exaltation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.     How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?     The  author  meets  the  objec* 
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ftion  by  arguing,  that  in  these  cases  the  depressed  state  of  vitality — ^thig 
''deficiency  of  neryous  tone" — gives  rise  to  an  "irritable  excess  of 
Action,*'  which  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  excitation.  He 
acknowledges  that,  "  as  regards  most  of  the  lower  but  more  elementary 
qualities  of  the  mind,  they  exist  very  often  to  an  intenser  degree  in  the 
insane  than  they  do  in  the  sane;"  he  admits  that  "the  most  elementary 
df  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  namely,  the  consciousness  of  the  con- 
ception of  images  by  the  mind,  is  morbidly  active,  either  in  the  way  of 
rapidity  of  succession  of  ideas,  or  indelible  impression  of  single  ideas ;" 
lie  concedes,  moreover,  that  "  the  instinctive  impulses,  which  are  the 
liighest  qualities  of  mind  in  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals, 
are  very  often  so  excessive  in  insanity,  as  to  become,  in  some  cases, 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  disease" — ^nay,  that  "  even 
the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  though  for  the  most  part  more  or  less 
suspended  by  insanity,  are  in  some  remarkable  cases  morbidly 
excessive ;"  and  yet  all  thia  exaltation  he  ascribes  to  some  "  coincident 
excess,"  arising  from  irritation  consequent  upon  impaired  nervous 
energy  and  depressed  vitality.  Look  at  the  insane  patient  with  his 
flushed  face,  injected  conjunctivie,  and  incoherent  raving — ^his  extreme 
excitement,  and  manifestation  of  physical  strength ;  listen  to  the 
xiapid  flow  of  unconnected  ideas,  which  seem  to  flash  like  lightning 
through  his  mind;  feel  the  accelerated  pulse,  the  heated  scalp,  and 
observe  the  abnormal  rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  the  system; 
and  then  ask.  What  evidence  is  there  in  this  state  (often  connected  with 
uncomplicated  insanity)  of  "  loss  of  nervous  tone^  or  "  diminished 
mtdlity  f*  True  it  is,  that  in  a  very  large  class  of  cases  there  is  an 
asthenic  condition,  such  as  the  author  has  clearly  and  well  described; 
but  we  must  be  cautious  of  hasty  generalizations  ;  in  steering  clear  of 
Charybdis,  we  must  not  wreck  ourselves  upon  Scylla ;  in  avoiding  one 
theory,  we  must  not  peril  our  whole  induction  upon  another.  The 
doctrine  of  depressed  vitality  and  impaired  nervous  energy  can  by  no 
means  account  for  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  nervous  energy;  for 
those  contrary  and  antagonistic  conditions,  which  can  never  be  brought, 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  into  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
''  The  violent  efforts  of  thought  and  action  manifested  by  the  insane 
are  nothing  more  nor  less,"  observes  the  author,  "  than  attempts  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  free  itself  of  a  morbid  excess  of  nervous  energy," 
(page  17.)  This  we  grant,  but  wnde  derivatur  9  The  word  "  irrita- 
bility" has,  since  the  days  of  Haller,  been  used  by  physiologists  in  a 
Tery  vague  and  ambiguous  manner.  UK  irritatio,  ihi  Jhucus ;  but 
this  state  of  irritation  is  only  an  antecedent  link  in  the  chain.  Nay, 
there  is  no  disease,  whether  of  the  vascular  or  nervous  system,  that  is 
not^  at  all  events  in  its  earlier  stages,  accompanied  by  abnormal  irrita- 
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Inlity;  and  this  veiy  irritabilitj,  we  submit^  augments  rather  than  dimi* 
niahes  nervous  energy;  and  when  the  sensorial  functions  are  hereby 
stimulated  into  a  state  of  abnormal  activitj,  surely  the  excess  of  action 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excess  rather  than  the  diminution  of  nervous 
energy.  That  cerebral  irritability  produces  a  consequent  train  of  dis- 
turbed mental  phenomena  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
laid  down  as  a  law,  that  insanity  is  alioays  a  consequence  of  loss  of 
nervous  tone,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit. 

The  author  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  corporeal  nature  of 
insanity: 

''I  believe/'  says  he,  'Hhat  insanity  is  simply  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  instruments  of  the  mind."  (This  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
opinion  generally  entertained.)  '^  The  person,"  he  observes,  "who  re* 
pudiates  the  idea  of  the  physical  nature  of  insanity  in  its  various  stages 
of  delirium  and  imbecility,  should  also  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the 
physical  nature  of  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  imbecility  of  old  age; 
for  though  insanity  is  a  specific  disease  in  some  of  its  aspects,  yet  in 
most  points,  at  a  certain  stage,  it  is  so  allied  to  the  conditions  of  mental 
phenomena  in  fever,  and  at  a  certain  other  stage  to  those  of  old  age, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  any  psychological  distinction 
between  them.  Neither  do  I  see  why  he  should  not  repudiate  also  the 
idea,  that  the  condition  of  a  bom  idiot  is  dependent  on  bodily 
defect;  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  help  coming  to  the  further  con- 
clusion, that  the  abstract  mind  (a  being  not  subject  to  decay)  of  a 
•cretin  is  a  different  sort  of  mind  from  that  of  other  people." — (p.  6.) 

All  this  is  sufficiently  apposite;  but  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  mind,  the  author  has  recourse  to  an  illustration 
which  involves  the  whole  question  in  inextricable  obscurity.  He 
assumes,  as  an  established  point,  that  motion  is  not  a  condition  of 
matter;  but  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  principle. 

'*  Let  us  take  another  act,"  he  observes,  "performed  by  means  of  tiie 
body,  which  is  also  the  manifestation  of  a  grecU  princi^ple^  reaUy  external 
tOy  and  ijidependent  of,  aU  miirrwl  bodies.  Who  would  pretend  to  say, 
that  motion  is  identical  with  those  changes  in  the  muscular  and  nervous 
parts  of  animal  mechanism,  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  whose  functions 
motion  is  effected,  and  that  motion  is  only  commensurate  with  nervous 
stimulus  and  muscular  contractility?  No  one  could;  because  we  see 
motion  exists  oommensurately  with  matter,  and  it  pervades  aU  that 
sphere  to  which  its  operations  could  belong,  or  pretend;  we  can  state 
this  as  a  fact,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  senses;  and  why  should 
we  doubt  that,  as  motion  is  independent  of  tJie  body  it  acta  throughy  as 
motion  embraces  a  sphere  of  action  equal  to  its  properties  and  preten- 
sions, so  mind  is  independent  of  the  body  it  acts  through,  and  is  to  be 
deemed  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  properties  and  pretensions, 
which  (in  the  human  mind  distinctively,)  are  to  aspire  after  eternity,—* 
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to  possess  the  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  and  to  desire 
the  perfection  of  moral  good — ^faciHties,  in  short,  which  cannot  have 
their  full  end  and  object  in  this  life,  and  must  have  them  in  a  sphere 
suited  to  their  full  development."— (p.  7.) 

The  ancient  philosophers,  it  will  be  remembered,  puzzled  themselves 
sorely  to  discover  the  origin  and  nature  of  motion,  which  many  of  them 
conceived  to  be  identical  with  life;  but  we  cannot  understand  what 
analogy — even  adduced  by  way  of  illustration — it  bears  to  the  mind, 
or  upon  what  theory  of  mechanical  philosophy  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
principle  independent  of  matter.  This  hypothesis  carries  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  Qerman  pantheism^  as  recently  propounded  by  Stallo,  who 
lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  "  matter  exists  not  in  itself,  but  by 
virtue  of,  and  in  reference  to,  its  inner  vitality;"  and  that  "  the  true 
centre  of  the  gravity  of  matter  is  its  inner  life."  But  we  digress:  allow- 
ing insanity  to  be  merely  a  disease  of  the  brain^  which  becomes  an  im- 
perfect instrument  of  the  mind,  we  can  by  no  means  understand  the 
localization  which  the  author  would  give  to  the  different  intellectual 
faculties.  "  In  the  divisions  I  am  about  to  make,**  he  observes,  ''of 
the  seats  of  the  various  mental  faculties,  I  hope  that  I  may  escape  the 
charges  brought  against  phrenological  distinctions  generally;  for  be  it 
observed,  that  though  I  recognise  (as  I  believe  the  best  physiologists  of  the 
present  day  will  agree  with  me  in  doing)  the  probable  distinctiveness 
of  locality  for  the  operation  of  broadly-distinct  faculties,  I  by  no  means 
attempt  to  localize  their  sphere  of  action"  (p.  12);  yet  in  the  next 
page  the  author  speaks  of  "  the  seats  of  the  more  elementary  faculties, 
such  as  the  conception  of  ideas,"  &c,,  and  "  the  seats  of  the  higher 
faculties,  such  as  reason  and  will,"  ^c.^  as  if  he  fairly  adopted  some 
system  or  other  of  organology  closely  resembling,  at  all  events,  phreno- 
logy. Probably,  in  the  second  part  of  his  "Remarks,"  the  author  will,  on 
this  interestiug  subject,  explain  his  views  more  fully,  and  point  out 
these  "  promised  divisions,"  or  seats  of  those  "  broadly-distinct  facul- 
ties," which  he  recognises  as  entering  into  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  "  Bemarks,"  Dr.  H.  Monro  enters  upon 
the  consideration  of  various  modifications,  or  forms  as  he  terms  them, 
of  "partial  intellectual  insanity;'*  and  here,  as  well  as  in  his  "Intro- 
duction,** he  appears  to  involve  himself  in  some  difficulty  respecting 
what  he  considers  to  be  complete  insanity,  which  implicates  very 
seriously  the  question  of  morals.  "  The  complete  maniac,"  he  tells  us, 
*'  lives  in  a  waking  dream, — ^he  raves  without  power  to  stop  himself, — 
without  the  power  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  stopping  himself;  he 
is  completely  the  victim,  not  in  the  least  the  master,  of  the  strongest 
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impressioiiB  uppennost  in  his  fimcy.**  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  all 
moral  responsibility  is  at  an  end;  not  so,  however^  he  argues,  where 
insanity  is  "  not  complete;**  in  such  cases  ''  morals  have  some  place.'* 
This  brings  us  to  the  question,  what  the  .author  means  by  cases  of  in- 
complete  mania?  He  asked  a  young  gentleman  why  he  did  not  restrain 
himself  from  making  absurd  grimaces  and  gestures;  and  was  answered 
**  with  great  ingenuousness,  that  he  (the  patient)  felt  the  long  conti* 
nuance  of  such  restraint  intolerable,  though  he  saw  the  propriety  of  it/* 
A  young  lady,  after  her  recover)',  told  him  that ''  she  felt  throughout  her 
illness,  that  she  could  have  restrained  her  extreme  acts  of  violence  if  she 
had  chosen;  but  that  at  certain  times  such  an  attempt  seemed  intole- 
rable) and  so  she  gave  way  to  her  propensities  when  stimulated  by  heat  of 
head,"  &c,  A  medical  man,  he  further  relates,  "  used  to  request  that  he 
might  be  kept  under  restrsdnt,  to  prevent  him  from  smashing  every  thing 
about  him."  In  all  these  cases  the  author  argues,  "  that  the  insanity  was 
not  complete,  because  the  judgment  and  the  power  of  self-restraint  were 
not  absolutely  gone,  though  the  attempt  to  exercise  them  was  an  intole- 
rable labour."  {Introduction,  v.)  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  contrary 
would  seem  to  be  the  fact;  there  was  in  each  a  strong  desire  to  resist 
the  insane  impulse,  but  an  utter  incapacity  to  do  so.  Theirs  was  not 
an  incomplete,  but  a  complete  development  of  impulsive  insanity;  and 
to  hold  either  morally  responsible  for  actions  they  could  not  control, 
would  be  the  highest  degree  of  inhumanity.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation drawn  by  Dr.  Monro  seems  to  be  as  follows:  ihe  complete  maniac 
is  an  irresponsible  being;  but  persons  who  are  partially — as  he  desig- 
nates it — insane,  may  be  fit  subjects  for  moral  discipline.  The  difficulty 
of  pointing  out  the  exact  point  at  which  the  power  of  self-control 
ceases,  we  have  frequently  dwelt  upon;  iu  the  incipient  stages  of  insanity,. 
we  have  frequently  urged  the  necessity  of  such  patients  summoning  up 
all  their  powers  of  volition  to  resist  the  morbid  impulses  of  which  they 
are  conscious;  but  all  their  energies  become  unavailing  as  the  disease, 
unhappily,  progresses.  But  the  author  does  not  use  the  word  *'  com- 
plete," or  "  partial,**  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  usually  applied. 
When  monomania  is  spoken  of  as  a  form  of  "  partial  insanity,"  we  simply 
imply  that  the  individual  labours  under  a  specific  delusion,  apart  from 
which  his  other  mental  faculties  are  (to  all  appearance)  unafiecte<l. 
The  disease  is  partial,  as  only  affecting  a  particular  series  or  train  of 
ideas;  but  in  respect  to  the  monomania  itself,  it  cannot  be  called 
partial,  for  the  delusion  is  perfect,  and  this  form  of  insanity,  therefore, 
is  thoroughly  confirmed.  Wlien  we  speak  of  partial  intellectual  insanity, 
we  only  mean  that  certain  of  the  mental  faculties  are  deranged,  while 
others  remain  intact.  The  man  who  believes  himself  to  be  Julius  Cassar 
may  entertain  correct  notions  enough  on  other  subjects,  upon  which  ho 
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will  reMon  with  intelligonoe;  but  his  insanity  is  not  the  less  complete 
upon  the  subject  of  his  derangement  The  word  partial,  therefore,  as 
ap|ilieii  to  this  form  of  insanity  is,  strictly  speaking,  inaccurate.  A 
man  oonceivos  himself  to  be  our  Saviour.  His  delusion  is  complete; 
thon>  is  nothing  parUal  whatever  about  it.  The  account  which  the 
authiv  gi>*vs  of  the  consciousness  wbich  some  patients  have  of  impend- 
ing  insanity*  and  the  terrible  struggle  which  ensues  in  the  aideavonr  to 
resist  its  invasion  is  exceedingly  fordUe.  It  is  a  veiy  painful  but  correct 
pidurek  Ue  next  directs  his  attention  to  a  dass  of  peraons  in  whom  the 
disease  manUests  itself  by  a  distressing  state  of  resUesBDess,  and  an  unde- 
fined iiu|)r«ssion  that  something  dreadful  is  about  to  oocor.  *^  They 
fiwir  he  T^marks^  ^*  deep  anxiety  and  toituring  irritation  of  mind,  and 
>M  they  know  not  what  it  is  all  about:  &B(y  Emulates,  reason  does 
uol  rec^xuid;  and  ihou^  the  will  to  alter  and  allay  their  thoi^tB  is 
strtYttt  at\er«  it  is  not  (uUy  ^rrasped.  cc  e^RectttiUy  obcained.  This  con- 
diliv^  Kt9eiub><%»  a  pKf^vci  in  the  ci^t-manw  who  sm^es  to  open  his 
^vv^  wh\^  kttows  it  ki  all  a  drttua.  and  yet  k  so  s|keil4KNUid  that  lio 
<«u^t»v>t  rri^etia^  himself  6v>in  it.'^  vl^  -^  ^  I<  i^  ^^  ohserfvd  hf  the 
aiatiKvr^  that  fhtt^^tts  who  )r«>^  way  tvv  aad  ic^^Ure  in. 
$tv^Q$  which  e.VvVj:^  other  «x«;;»^ocrtt£oc^  as^  iadul^;!^  a 
R>rca  of  »Kui;fcI  u^^itMSvr ;  for  Vv  txici:x^  u»»asekT»  u>  «u£mv  to 
WK>r^i^  i:^^sry«$$ftO«fck  tivy  e^cvc:5;5*I*,T  k%»  tbe  tvwer  «f  exewasiag  their 

tW  A-es  .;>,•«  of  XV ->i.  Jtr^  A.ac^^C'^'r.T^  •i^;  r««>ts  «^ca.  sd:^ 
e^vm  «x.^i  txM^oMJC^  ^\«U:  f*^fr*  <-S.«  ^*  vtnr  w%^  «{l  inur 

t^»l5  %*.*.   1^  4P"*X"->i>  ^te^       V.'C<V*VC>  w^   WC<5  i^^tr  ?^ 
Uvx».*i^  •c»ii.'»^>  s^\4»&.v»   %  «v*«.N    jiiTi^  fe-  *.   %rlv.;:vr  f^t"   u*.: 
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ship;  and,  were  our  minds  compelled  to  wander  with  Opbelia^s  all  onr 
lives,  we  should  sigh  indeed  (had  we  the  power  of  regret  left  to  us)  for 
that  state  of  vigour  of  mind  necessary  for  any  enjoyment  of  the  things 
of  life.  Those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  of  these  things  need  only 
witness  madness  in  reality,  and  compare  it  with  madness  in  poetry;  or 
rather,  I  would  say,  witness  the  feelings  which  one  mad  person  enter- 
tains towards  another,  and  compare  it  with  the  feelings  that  a  sane  per- 
son can  afford  to  have  towards  one  afflicted  in  this  way.** — (pp.  31-32.) 

We  do  not  concur  altogether  in  Dr.  H.  Monro's  observation,  that  in 
moral  insanity — ^in  which  the  moral  sense  is  unaccountably  perverted, 
while  the  judgment  remains  pretty  clear — there  is  generally  a  greater 
amount  of  intellectual  deficiency  than  is  generally  acknowledged.  Our 
own  experience  has  convinced  us  that  in  many  such  cases  the  intellectual 
fiumlties  are  unusually  clear,  active,  and  suggestive.  The  author,  how* 
ever,  abstains  from  dwelling  upon  this  form  of  the  disease,  under  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  "  difficult  and  replete  with  danger,  both  socially  as 
well  as  religiously,  to  decide  where  actual  physical  disease  steps  in,  of 
such  an  amount  as  to  incapacitate  the  mind  from  its  proper  action.^ 
However  difficult,  this  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
investigations  upon  which  the  medico-psychologist  can  enter.  As  a 
point  of  medical  jurisprudence  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  society, 
it  is  one  that  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  our  attention. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  pathology  of  various  mental 
phenomena  which  resemble,  or  may  be  compared  with  insanity,  and 
which  seem  to  support  his  theory  of  all  such  conditions  arising  from 
loss  of  nervous  energy,  or  an  exhausted  condition  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  senaorium.  These  abnormal  states  he  considers  under  the  heads  of 
sleep  and  dreaming,  somnambulism,  waking  trance,  voluntary  abstraction, 
transporting  passion,  the  mental  state  in  infancy  and  old  age,  and  im- 
perfections of  the  mind  arising  from  intoxication,  fever,  and  various 
internal  and  external  causes.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  "  Inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Intellectual  Powers,"  observes,  that  "  insanity  and  dreaming, 
considered  as  mental  powers,  have  a  remarkable  affinity  to  each  other. 
The  great  difference  between  them,'*  he  observes,  **  is,  that  in  insanity 
the  erroneous  impression  being  permanent  affects  the  conduct,  whereas 
in  dreaming  no  influence  on  the  conduct  is  produced,  because  the  vision 
is  dissipated  upon  waking."  {Ji\Mectual  Povoers,  p.  269.)  Dr. 
Macnish,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  observes,  "that  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie*s  definition  is  nearly,  but  not  wholly  correct,  for  in  somnam- 
bulism and  sleep-talking,  the  conduct  is  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
dream.*'  **  Dr.  Rush,**  he  adds,  "  has  remarked  with  great  shrewdness, 
that  a  dream  may  be  considered  as  a  transient  paroxysm  of  delirium; 
and  delirium,  as  a  permanent  dream.     {Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  44.) 
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The  analogy  which  Dr.  H.  Monro  has  drawn  between  the  mental  state 
in  sleep  and  dreams,  and  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  merits  attention, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

''  The  mental  phenomena  of  sleep,  when  profomid,  are  not  remem- 
bered, if  any  exist :  we  must  therefore  take  those  of  less  profound  or 
dreaming  sleep.  Here  the  condition  of  the  mind  is  very  like  that  of 
irUcTise  insanity — ^namely,  a  very  vivid  impression  of  simple  images 
passing  before  the  mind, — an  inability  to  compare  these  imf^es  with 
the  things  of  the  external  world, — an  inability  to  judge  of  the  relation 
one  image  bears  to  another, — and,  above  all,  an  inability  to  control  the 
train  of  these  images  by  an  act  of  will,  either  as  regards  their  origin, 
their  course,  or  their  interruption.  The  most  striking  distinctions 
between  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and  those  of  intense  insanity  are — 
1st.  That  the  external  world  is  never  perhaps  so  entirely  shut  out  in  in- 
sanity as  it  is  in  dreams,  the  special  senses  seldom  or  never  being  so  much 
suspended ;  2ndly.  The  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  generally  in 
sleep,  but  it  exists  in  insanity;  3dly.  The  dreaming  state  is  temporary, 
and  able  to  be  dispelled,  while  insanity  is  more  or  less  permanent. 
There  is,  however,  a  less  profound  sleep  even  than  that  of  the  ordinaiy 
dreaming  state,  which  generally  occurs  when  a  person  is  very  near  the 
waking  state,  though  some  excitable  temperaments  are  subject  to  its 
phenomena  more  or  less  at  all  times.  In  this  condition  the  external 
world  is  not  wholly  shut  off  from  the  dreamer;  for  he  is  consdous  of 
sounds,  &c,  though  he  misinterprets  them ;  he  is  able  also  to  use  his 
organs  of  motion,  as  is  manifested  in  talking  in  sleep  and  throwing  his 
limbs  about :  this,  however,  approaches  the  condition  of  somnambulism. 
In  the  state  of  very  light  sleep  the  reasoning  faculties  are  often  as  in- 
tense as  in  the  waking  state,  though  moral  liberty  is  not  even  yet 
achieved ;  and  thus  the  succession  of  ideas  is  not  directed  by  the  will, 
but  by  other  influences,  such  as  those  impressions  most  deeply  engraven 
at  the  time  on  the  memory,  or  those  sensations  most  strong  on  the  field 
of  consciousness.  It  may  be  said  of  this  condition  what  Locke  said  of 
insanity — they  argue  rightly,  but  on  wrong  premises.'* — ^pp.  36-7. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  author,  in  accounting  for  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  his  favourite  theoiy  of 
exhausted  nervous  energy,  and  states  that  he  believes  this  depressed  con- 
dition arises  from  "  deficiently  vitalized  blood — or  in  other  words,  that 
through  the  loss  of  vitality  in  the  assimilating  and  purifying  processes  of 
the  blood,  carbon  and  other  deleterious  ingredients  (?)  arc  accumulated 
and  not  given  off,  in  consequence  of  which  the  blood  becomes  too  venous, 
and  not  sufficiently  arterial,  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  will  cause 
stupefaction  of  the  nervous  power."  This  "  carbon"  theory  of  the 
cause  of  sleep,  which  was  many  years  ago  put  forward  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  has  always  appeared  to  us  very  objectionable.  Upon  this 
hypothesis,  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sl6ep,"  instead  of  being  a 
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natural  and  healthful  state  of  repose,  would  be  an  abnormal  condition, 
a  precursory  stage  of  asphyxia.  Physiologists  have  clearly  proved 
that  an  excess  of  carbon,  without  any  "other  deleterious  ingre- 
dients," in  the  venous  system,  acts  as  a  specific  poison  upon  the  nervous 
tissue.  Besides,  as  this  carbonic  sedative  must  go  on  increasing,  how 
does  the  sleeper  after  a  certain  period  awake?  "SubUUa  causa  toUitwr 
effectua;  but  the  cause  is  here  not  removed;  nay,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  aggravated,  for  the  circulation  and  respiration  during  sleep  are 
retarded.  It  appears  to  us,  that  sensorial  exhaustion,  consequent  upon 
diurnal  stimulation,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  physical 
characteristics,  at  least,  of  sleep,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain 
its  psychological  phenomena.  "Our  life  is  twofold — sleep  hath  its 
own  world." 

The  condition  of  the  mind  in  infancy.  Dr.  H.  Monro  has  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  perceive  any  ana- 
logy between  the  mind  of  an  infiemt  and  the  mind  of  an  insane  person. 
It  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  diild  cannot  reason,  inasmuch  as  its 
psycholo^cal  powers  are  not  yet  developed,  that  therefore  its  mind  is 
in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  a  mind  in  which  reason  has  been 
dethroned;  as  well  might  it  be  argued  that  an  infant,  because  it  totters 
about  a  room  before  it  has  acquired  command  over  its  limbs,  is  in  a 
condition  analogous  to  that  of  a  paralytic  person,  who  has  lost  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion.  Here,  however,  we  shall  allow  the  author 
to  speak  for  himself:— 

'<  The  condition  of  the  mental  phenomena  in  early  years  is  in  some 
point  similar  to  the  condition  of  the  insane  mind,  though  the  mode  in 
which  this  condition  is  arrived  at  in  these  two  cases  is  very  different ; 
the  one  not  having  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  mental  manifestation,  whUe 
the  other  has  lost  a  maturity  which  he  once  possessed.  The  mind  of  youth 
is  peculiarly  prone  to  a  most  vivid  conception  of  simple  ideas,  while  it 
has  not  much  power  of  connecting  and  ordering  those  ideas.  The  fervid 
impression  of  simple  suggestions  in  early  years  is  well  known  to  be  such 
as  never  exists  again  after  the  full  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed  ; 
their  poignancy  and  keenness,  indeed,  are  never  afterwards  forgotten, 
if  once  stored  up  in  a  retentive  mind;  and  the  recollection  of  these 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  realise  again  these  feelings  through  an 
effort  of  memory,  forms  one  of  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  glowing 
sources  of  happiness  which  this  world  can  afford.  This  accounts  for 
the  very  vivid  feelings  little  children  have  about  colour,  sound,  and  im* 
pressions  on  common  sensations :  any  one  who  remembers  well  his 
early  impressions  on  these  subjects,  and  compares  them  with  the  impres- 
sions raised  by  the  same  objects  in  after  years,  will  be  struck  with  the 
constrast  The  blue  of  the  sea  or  the  sky,  the  variegated  blossoms  of 
spring,  the  red  and  purple  of  sunsets,  are  fixed  with  a  distinctness  of 
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pleasurable  sensation  not  able  to  be  realised  in  after  jears,  and  which, 
if  not  remembered  from  the  dajs  of  youth^  can  never  be  appreciated. 
The  sweet  scent  of  a  hay-field  in  a  summer's  evening,  the  song  of  birds 
at  the  close  of  day,  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations  raised  by 
warmth  and  cold,  the  terror  raised  by  some  impressions  on  the  mind, 
the  dim  recollection  of  scenes  of  very  early  life  so  pregnant  with  intense 
delight  or  intense  anguish,  all  speak  with  one  voice  to  the  truth  of  what 
I  assert.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  reflective  people  dwell  with  such 
peculiar  int.erest  on  this  undeveloped  period  of  existence  :  to  them  the 
mental  phenomena  of  this  period  are  like  highly-finished  pictures, 
while  the  after-impressions  of  a  similar  nature  resemble  rather  cold  out- 
lines; and  we  may  say  that  the  sensations  conveyed  by  dreams  are  more 
like  these  early  imprrasions  than  anything  realised  in  the  waking  state 
of  manhood.  Children,  however,  have  not  the  power  of  reasoning,  and 
comparing,  and  directing  their  acts  of  volition,  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  that  the  fiill -developed  mind  of  man  has;  and  in  these 
respects  the  mind  of  a  child  ib  similar  to  that  of  the  insane." — 
pp.  52-53. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  insanity  occurs  in  early  life 
more  frequently  than  is  commonly  supposed,  or  is  even  suspected;  but 
this  analogy  is  drawn  under  the  supposition  of  the  in&nt  mind  being  in 
a  state  of  "  supreme  health."  Cases  of  insaniiy  in  extremely  advanced 
life  are  of  constant  occurrence;  and  as  an  illustration  of  that  fact, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  conclude  our  notice  with  his  description  of  the  mental 
state  in  old  age. 

^'The  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  the  other  extreme  of  life — namely, 
senile  imbecility, — as  well  as  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  so  much 
resemble  those  of  many  forms  of  insanity,  that  frequently  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  the  result  of  healthy  decay  and  what 
is  to  be  considered  disease.  These  phenomena,  however,  resemble 
those  of  the  second  stage  of  insanity  rather  than  the  first — ^namely,  that 
state  where  all  the  mental  faculties  are  becoming  gradually  suspended, 
and  when  no  excess  of  any  particular  faculties  exists:  the  phenomena 
of  simple  suggestion  succumb  equally  with  those  of  relative  suggestion; 
the  simple  images  of  the  mind  gradually  fade,  equally  with  the  powers 
of  analysis  and  synthesis ;  the  special  senses  become  blunted  coinci- 
dently  with  the  more  abstract  efforts  of  the  conscious  being.  To  use 
the  words  of  metaphor,  in  old  age  the  stream  does* not,  as  in  insanity, 
attempt  to  compensate  for  its  deficient  volume  by  its  fury;  for  the 
diannel  is  obliterated  with  the  dissolution  of  the  stream.  Or,  to  cany 
out  this  metaphor  in  detail,  we  may  say  that  the  phenomena  of  old  age 
resemble  that  quiet  dissolution  which  occurs  when  a  mighty  river  is 
approaching  the  close  of  its  proper  destiny,  and  is  about  to  retire  for 
ever  into  that  ocean  whither  its  course  has  ever  tended ;  its  waters  as 
they  gradually  disappear,  leave  no  marks  of  ruin  behind,  but  rather  a 
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kind] J  soil,  as  ft  memorial  of  that  which  lis  passed ;  so  that,  when  the 
pleasant  hours  of  its  yigour  have  passed  away,  and  its  power  to  soothe 
the  traveller  by  the  murmuring  sounds  of  its  waters  and  the  refreshing 
sight  of  its  expanse  have  departed,  its  channel  and  its  tide  can  be  na 
more  traced :  whereas  the  phenomena  of  insanity  are  like  the  disturbed 
and  premature  dissolution  of  that  river,  whose  waters  fail  before  its 
work  is  done,  and  whose  channel  remains  entire  while  its  tide  dimi- 
mshes.  Fury  must  now  do  what  vigour  has  ceased  to  fulfil,  and  the 
cataract  try  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  tide  of  many  waters :  the 
stream,  as  it  seeks  the  ocean,  continues  for  a  space  to  remind  the  pas- 
senger of  the  loss  that  nature's  harmony  has  sustained,  and  to  fill  his 
mind  with  the  impressions  of  storm  and  wreck  instead  of  serenity  and 
rest." — ^p.  55, 
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ASTLUM   AT   LS   MaBB. 

Ik  the  sicetcbes  giren  of  the  four  asylums  referred  to  in  previous  pages,  whilst  there 
was  much  to  approve,  still  some  points  merited  criticism,  if  not  condemnation.  The 
remarks  I  considered  it  necessary  to  make  during  my  narrative,  may  perhaps  seem 
severe ;  but  as  nothing  was  stated  excepting  from  personal  observation,  and  as  I  felt  more 
anxious  to  communicate  facts  than  opinions,  even  should  the  statements  produce 
unfavourable  impressions  respecting  some  of  the  institutions  described,  the  fault  was 
not  mine,  seeing  my  chief  object  was  to  be  a  faithful  reporter.  Respecting  the 
asylum  which  I  now  propose  passing  under  review,  it  becomes  a  very  agreeable  duty 
to  state,  by  way  of  preface,  that  of  all  the  public  establishments  for  the  insane  I  have 
recently  visited  in  France,  that  of  L«  Mans  has  certainly  given  me  the  most  satis- 
faction. But  as  this  seems  like  pronouncing  a  verdict  before  taking  evidence,  I  will 
therefore  proceed,  as  in  similar  cases,  to  give  the  data  which  bear  out  the  above  con- 
elasion. 

This  public  asylum  is  situated  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Huisne,  near  Le 
Hans — formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  bow  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  La  Sarthe.  Its  position  is  somewhat  low,  but  agreeable,  open,  aiiy,  and 
^)parently  salubrious.  Like  other  newly-established  departmental  lunatic  asylums,  it  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  pr^fet  of  the  department,  as  also  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  has  a  local  commission  of  surveillance,  composed  of  five  membera,  whose  orders  are 
administered  by  a  resident  Director,  and  hence  dissimilar,  in  several  respects,  from  some  of 
the  establishments  to  which  attention  has  been  hitherto  directed.  The  Le  Mans  Asylum, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
and  under  good  medical  advice,  is  consequently  devoid  of  many  of  the  defects 
often  inherent  to  other  institutions.  The  court-yards  are  spacious,  airy,  and  quite 
distinct,  although  of  basy  communication.  The  dormitories  are  cheerful,  well  lighted, 
properly  ventilated,  and  of  scrupulous  cleanKness.  The  chapel,  offices,  kitchen,  and 
principal   appendages  •f'the  establishment,  are  in  the  centre;  the  eourt-yaids  for 
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female  beio^  on  one  side,  and  those  for  male  patients  on  the  other.  Bnt  without 
enteriug  iuto  every  ponicolar,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  this  inHtitution  for  lunatics,  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  objects  proposed,  of 
any  I  have  seen  elsewhere;  and  visiting  English  justices,  or  architects,  before  drawing 
plans  for  new  asylums,  might  examine  the  entire  stmetnre  with  profit  and  adrantage,  as 
well  in  refereuce  lo  the  accommodation  for  lunaties,  as  to  reliere  the  pockets  of 
l^umbling  county  ratepayers. 

During  the  year  1840,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  movement  of  patients  at  the 
Le  Mans  Asylum. 

Admitted Males,  41 Females,  33 Total,  74. 

Discharged,  cured     Males,  15 Females,  20 Total,  35. 

Died Males,    8  Females,    8 Total,  10. 

In  reference  to  the  mortality  here  reported  amongst  the  lunaties,  it  is  instractire  to 
ffnentinn  that,  unlike  the  other  four  asylums  previously  described,  not  a  single  fatal 
ca»e  of  cholera  occurred  throughout  the  whole  twelve  months;  diseasea  of  the 
chest,  on  the  other  hand,  being  frequently  the  apparent  cause  of  death  amongat  the 
inmates. 

On  the  day  I  visited  this  departmental  asylum,  the  total  nnmber  of  lunatics 
amounted  to  '^58 ;  of  whom,  124  were  males,  and  134  females ;  the  indigent  patients 
being  84  males,  and  103  females;  thus  leaving  40  men  and  31  women,  or  a  total 
of  71  individuals,  who  paid  for  their  treatment  and  maintenance,  sums  varying  firom 
4C0  to  2,000  francs  per  annum. 

There  is  only  one  physician  attached  to  this  institution,  who,  however,  eonatsntly 
resides  within  its  precincts,  and  also  gives  his  time  and  exertions  exclusively  to 
official  duties.  This  officer.  Dr.  Etoc-Demazy,  is  well  known  for  his  profeasioiial 
attainments,  and  as  the  author  of  "  Researches  on  Suicide.'*  One  imierm*  resides 
likewise  in  the  asylum ;  so  that,  should  the  physician  happen  to  be  absent,  medieal 
assistance  may  be  always  procured  in  ease  of  any  emergency.  Besides  these  two 
resident  medical  gentlemen,  a  surgeon  is  officially  attached  to  the  establisliiBent ; 
whilst  the  minor  details,  in  reference  to  patients,  are  superintended  by  several  benevo* 
lent  sisters  of  charity  belonging  to  the  onler  of  Evron. 

Respecting  the  all-important  subject  of  restraint,  1  may  state  that,  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  to  the  asylum,  three  men  and  four  women  had  on  strait-waistcoats ;  although  some 
were  merely  placed  under  such  restraint  for  a  very  short  period ;  and  no  individual  was 
then  in  the  cells,  or  in  any  other  way  confined.  One  male  and  two  female  patients,  I 
also  observed,  were  sitting  in  arm* chairs  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  in  their  respective  court- 
yards, who  were  slightly  attached  to  their  seats  by  a  loose  band ;  but  neither  case  must 
be  reckoned  as  examples  of  mechanical  coercion,  seeing  the  occupants  were  paralytic 
and  could  not  move,  the  belt  alluded  to  being  merely  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

Occupations  of  various  descriptions  are  carried  forward  with  much  zeal  by  the 
authorities  of  this  institution;  indeed,  to  engage  the  lunatics  in  some  employment 
seemed  to  be  the  great  object  pursued.  Thus,  when  going  over  the  gardens  and  adjoin- 
ing fields,  I  saw  many  inmates  busily  occupied  in  gardening,  cutting  firewood,  and 
preparing  foundations  for  new  buildings.  At  another  part,  a  gang  of  upwards  of 
«  dozen  lunatics  were  finishing  a  long  tunnel  they  had  made  under  the  public  highway, 
in  order  to  connect  a  field,  recently  purchased,  with  the  present  farm.  Other  patients, 
again,  were  lowering  a  slope  where  a  washing-house  was  to  be  constructed.  Through- 
out the  farm — consisting  of  about  fifteen  acres,  various  individuals  appeared  engaged 
like  ordinary  work-people;  whilst  the  industry  and  orderly  conduct  then  prevailing 
out  of  doors  gratified  me  much ;  as  also  on  noticing,  that  the  labourers  always 
ssluted  their  physician  respectfully  as  soon  as  he  approached,  and  conversed  about 
their  occupations  as  if  they  were  not  insane.  Hence,  judging  only  from  outward 
appearances,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  quietly  perambulating  some  agricultural 
esublishment,  not  the  precincts  of  a  madhouse. 

Within  doors,  the  same  aspect  of  quietude  and  occupation  prevailed ;  the  female 
patients  being  engaged  in  spinning,  sewing,  making  clothes,  washing,  knitting,  or  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  In  short,  the  insane  inmates  performed  much  of  the  household 
work  of  the  establishment.  By  these  means,  the  expenses  of  the  institution  are  not 
only  diminished,  the  inmates  much  benefited  in  their  bodily  health  and  mental  condi- 
tion, but  they  also  gain  a  little  money ;  which  adds  to  their  comfort  in  the  meantime* 
-and  gives  them  something  besides  when  they  leave  the  institution. 
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The  Iftbour  departmeut  is  so  well  organized,  and  so  great  is  the  desire  often  felt, 
especially  by  the  male  patients,  to  he  sent  into  the  fields  and  gardens  to  work,  that 
Dr.  Etoc-Demazj  mentioned,  it  was  e?en  considered  a  panishment  by  many  of  the 
poor  lunatics,  when  not  silo  wed  to  join  as  usual  their  fellow-workmen.  Judging 
from  the  empty  appearance  of  the  court-yards  and  dormitories,  I  had  previously  Tisited, 
this  information  was  fully  confirmed,  seeing  all  these  localities  were  nearly  without 
occupants,  whilst  few  patients  seemed  either  idle  or  unemployed. 

Amongst  the  inmates,  paralytic  cases  were  numerous ;  but  few  were  classed  as 
idiots,  or  epileptic  patients.  As  in  other  similar  establishments,  a  number  of  cases 
were  considered  incurable,  their  disease  beiug  of  long  continuance.  Nevertheless, 
looking  at  the  ratio  of  cures,  compared  with  the  admissions,  the  benefits  effected 
seem  to  have  been  considerable. 

As  additional  accommodation  will  soon  be  completed  for  indigent  patients,  and  as 
several  new  cottages,  with  gardens,  are  slso  about  being  erected,  to  receive  insane  per- 
sons who  pay  for  their  maintenance,  the  asylum  will  then  have  sufficieut  space  to 
accommodate  310  inmates.  Even  now,  the  dormitories  are  by  no  means  so  overcrowded 
as  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  from  deficient  accommodation;  and  as  none  of  the  wards  in 
this  asylum  contain  more  than  12  beds,  whilst  several  have  only  8  ;  aud  farther,  as 
there  are  generally  windows  on  each  side  of  the  apartments,  the  dormitories  appear 
cheetfal,  better  ventilated,  and  are  consequently,  I  think,  more  salubrious,  than  in  many 
other  institations. 

Comparisons  are  often  odious,  even  if  just;  still,  the  authorities  of  this  asylum,  both 
medical  and  lay,  deserve  great  praise  for  the  unwearied  and  successful  efforts  they  con- 
stantly make,  to  alleviate  the  severe  afflictions  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  mental 
slienation  committed  to  their  charge.  The  facts  narrated  in  this  biief  notice,  aud  the 
impresaions  I  received  during  my  recent  visit,  made  me  form  a  very  high  estimate  of 
the  "  Asile  de  la  Sarthe  ;**  which  appeared  at  the  time,  as  afterwards,  one  of  the  best 
constructed  and  must  judiciously-managed  lunatic  institutions,  I  have  anywhere  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining ;  especially  in  reference  to  employing  the  insane  inmates. 
When  accompanying  the  zealous  resident  physician  through  the  various  divisions  of 
this  establishment,  whose  efforts  have  contributed  so  materially  towards  its  present 
excellent  condition,  I  said  as  much  to  him  personally ;  and  although  not  of  much 
value,  I  have  again  much  pleasure  in  also  publicly  expressing  the  same  sincere  opinion^ 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Winslow's  Psychological  Journal, 

ASTLUX   AT   BlOIS. 

Similar  to  the  institution  at  St.  Gemmes,  this  asylum  is  not  yet  completed ;  many  of 
the  court  yards  and  appurtenances  being  still  in  progress.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  1841 ;  and  when  all  the  dormitories  are  erected,  will  afford  accommodation  for  d^O 
lunatic  patients.  The  situation  is  well  chosen,  being  open  and  airy  besides  possess- 
ing an  extensive  prospeet  of  the  neighbouring  country,  especially  over  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Loire;  and  although  in  the  vicinity  of  Blois,the  establishment  is  nearly  as 
secluded  firom  observation  as  if  many  miles  distant  Similar  to  many  other  French 
lunatic  asylums,  the  supply  of  water  is  at  present  defective;  but  this  want  of  so  essen- 
tial an  element  will  be  effectually  remedied,  should  the  contemplated  improvements  for 
supplying  the  city  of  Blois  with  that  most  necessary  article,  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes,  be  actually  carried  forward  by  the  municipality. 

The  general  plan  of  this  institution  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  asylum  at  Le 
Mans ;  the  court-yards  are  judiciously  arranged,  and  decidedly  more  cheerful  than 
many  earlier  constructed  erections.  Already,  parterres  of  flowers  have  been  formed  in 
the  enclosures ;  and  when  all  the  dormitories,  with  other  conveniences,  are  finished, 
I  feel  assured  this  public  asylum,  intended  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  especially 
belonging  to  the  departmeut  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  will  merit  inspection,  and  obtain 
approval. 

During  the  year  1849,  the  following  statement  shows  the  movement  of  patients ;  but 
for  the  reasons  just  stated,  and  its  limited  extent,  the  table  does  not  possess  the  same 
importance  as  the  reports  received  from  other  institutions.  ^ 

Admitted Males,  26 Females,  GO Total  80. 

Discharged,  cured  .  Males,  13  Females,  10 Total  23. 

Died    Males,    8  Females,    7 Total  1'). 

Amongst  the  deaths,  several  arose  from  cholera,  and  chiefly  during  August;  but  none 
after  the  27th  of  that  month.  Again,  in  reference  to  the  present  pooulation,  its  amount 
Jnay  be  reported  us  almost  now  in  a  state  of  transition;  seeing  sixty  new  patients  are 
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expected  to  ■rrive  veiy  shortly,  the  donnitoriea  heing  already  prepared  for  theb  recep- 
tion. However,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  the  actual  namber  in  the  aeylam  was  124 
inmates ;  consisting  of  40  male,  and  78  female  luoatics.  Amongst  the  other  peonliari- 
ties  noticed  at  this  institution,  and  similar  to  those  mentioned  when  describing  St. 
Oemmes,  the  resident  physician  also  combines  the  attributes  of  director.  This  arrange- 
ment has  certainly  advantages  in  an  asylum  like  the  present,  where  many  new  worics 
are  io  progress ;  as  the  eye  of  a  medical  practitioner,  conversant  with  insanity,  is  better 
able  to  direct  the  proposed  improvements,  and  necessary  alterations  in  the  bm'lding, 
than  any  other  individual.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  serious  objections  to  the 
junction  of  two  such  important  and  distinct  offices  as  resident*physician  and  direetor 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  especially  where  the  patients  are  numerous.  However,  on  this 
subject  I  shall  speak  more  fully,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Dr.  Billed — an  accomplished  physician,  and  well  known  for  his  medical  works — ^now 
occupies  the  responsible  offices  of  director  and  resident  medical  officer  of  the  Blois 
asylum.  That  he  performs  the  Tarious  duties  of  these  appointments  well  and  satisfac- 
torily, cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  the  statements  I  shall  have  the  gratification  of 
soon  making,  as  the  result  of  my  own  inquiries  and  observation  at  this  institution. 
Besides  the  physician,  one  interne  is  also  attached  to  this  institution ;  but  at  present  that 
officer  is  absent,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  to  the  asylum  a  party  of  the  lunatic 
patients,  whose  arrival,  as  already  mentioned,  is  daily  expected.  The  interne's  duties 
are,  however,  performed  in  the  interval  by  an  insane  patient  resident  in  the  asylum, 
who  was  formerly  a  medical  practitioner.  This  unfortunate  individual  accompanied  Dr. 
Billod  and  myself,  the  morning  I  went  round  the  wards  with  that  gentleman ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  state,  that  he  wrote  down  all  the  orders  of  the  physician,  and  otherwise 
conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  been  the  real  "  locum  tenens." 

Having  referred  to  the  acting  deputy -interne  being  a  lunatic,  I  ought  also  to  mention, 
as  illustrations  of  the  benefit,  uid  even  safety,  of  sometimes  employing  insane  persons 
in  various  duties ;  and  farther,  of  giving  them  official  occupation8~-H)f  couise,  where 
auch  proceedings  are  considered  safe  and  judicious, — that  the  present  secretary  of  the 
asylum  is  a  lunatic ;  a  patient  also  superintends  the  horse  employed  in  driving  the 
machine,  for  pumping  water  to  the  various  reservoirs ;  another  insane  patient  takes  care 
of  the  same  horse  in  the  stable;  the  dairy  woman,  now  in  charge  of  the  cows,  is  insane, 
and  likewise  the  gardener ;  a  carpenter,  who  acts  as  foreman,  a  shoemaker,  employed 
to  teach  others,  and  the  person  who  is  at  present  under-balliff,  having  several  other 
lunatic  labourers  to  superintend,  are  all  "  nou  compotes  mentis."  Further,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  one  of  the  male  attendants,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Billed, 
myself,  and  the  insane  interne  slready  mentioned,  through  the  epileptic  ward,  was 
likewise  a  lunatic.  These  important  facts  are  highly  interesting ;  and  I  have  been  thus 
particular  in  now  recording  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  admirably  illustrate  the  system 
constantly  pursued  at  this  institution ;  namely,  of  giving  work  and  employment  to 
every  lunatic  inmate,  wherever  practicable. 

A  recent  regulation  in  the  management  of  the  Blois  Asylum  was  subsequently  com- 
municated, which  I  must  specially  record,  as  it  is  both  useful  and  deserving  of  imitation ; 
namely,  the  authorities  now  receive  no  new  attendants  into  the  establishment,  unless 
they  understand  some  trade  or  handicraft;  so  that  every  subordinate  official  and  servant 
may  be  qualified  to  teach  patients  the  requisite  occupations.  This  excellent  system 
not  only  proves  beneficial  to  the  institution  in  pecuniary  respects,  but  it  encourages 
labour  amongst  the  lunatics,  which  is  highly  advantageous,  and  improves  their  bodily 
health,  as  well  as  mental  condition ;  whilst  they  thereby  may  also  gain  some  money  for 
present  comforts  and  future  contingencies. 

As  might  be  expected,  various  occupations  are  carried  forward  in  this  asylum, 
especially  out-of-door  employments.  In  the  adjoining  farm — ^which  contains  at  present 
about  fifteen  acres,  but  will  soon  be  augmented  to  twenty-five  by  a  new  purchase — 
agricultural  and  horticultural  employments  are  pursued  most  zealously.  When  I 
walked  over  the  enclosure,  several  lobourers  were  engaged  in  excavating  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  court-yard  for  the  agitated  patients,  and  others  were  carrying  the  earth 
from  dififerent  sites  in  wheelbarrows,  wherewith  to  form  a  large  mount  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  fields,  in  order  that  the  residents  might  have  a  fine  and  extensive  pano- 
ramic xiew  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Various  inmates  were  also  trimming  walks  in 
the  garden,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  every  person  out  of  doors  seemed  busy;  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place  looked  very  unlike  a  lunatic  establishment.  Again,  within 
doors  two  weavers  were  busy  at  their  loom;  also,  carpenters  and  a  shoemaker.  Many 
female  patients— 44me  of  whom  were  also  engaged  in  the  fields,  as  is  often  seen  in 
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bosUj  ooenpied  in  wming,  in  knitting,  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  household 
work ;  and  othen  in  preparing  clothing  for  the  inmates,  which  essential  articles  were 
all  made  upon  the  premises.  Bodily  occupation  for  the  mind  diseased  being  here  con- 
sidered a  great  adjarant  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  it  was  carried  out  to  the  utmost 
limit ;  and  Dr.  Billod  stated,  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole  residents  were  usuall  j 
employed. 

In  corroboration  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  upon  the  insane  by  bodily  labour, 
this  gentleman  also  informed  me  that  he  had  frequently  remarked  the  patients  did 
not  sleep  so  soundly,  and  the  dormitories  were  often  more  noisy  during  Sunday  nights 
than  any  other  period  of  the  week ;  and  this  effect  he  ascribed  to  the  circomsranee, 
that  on  Sundays  the  Tarious  occupations  beiug  interrupted,  the  whole  day  was  passed 
by  the  inmates  in  eomparatire  idleness.  Dr.  Billod  has  made  tliis  observation  so  fre- 
quently, from  visiting  the  dormitories  on  purpose  during  different  nights,  that  he  bad 
no  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and  now  communicated  the  fact  as  the  result  of  repeated 
observation  and  experience,  which  well  deserves  the  special  notice  of  other  psycho- 
logists. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  details  preriously  reported,  mechanical  restraint 
is  very  little  employed  at  this  institution,  compared  with  other  places  in  France;  and 
on  the  day  of  my  visit  not  a  single  male  patient  was  in  any  way  confined.  Three 
female  lunatics  were,  however,  in  atrait  waistcoats,  one  being  also  tied  to  her  bed,  and 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement;  another  of  the  above  bad  her  legs  also  tied  together; 
but  the  third  female  patient  was  merely  io  demi -camisole,  her  hands  being  quite  fVee. 
No  other  lunatic  was  restrained  in  any  way,  and  the  cells  were  all  empty.  I  saw  no 
iron  bars  in  the  windows;  and  altogether  the  general  appearance  of  the  patients  in  this 
asylum  was  satisfactory;  the  women,  with  the  above  exceptions,  being  even  quiet 
and  orderly. 

Many  of  the  inmates  were  incurable ;  some  being  idiots,  a  few  cretins,  and  a  eon- 
siderable  number  of  epileptics,  with  homicidal  tendencies.  Besides  the  above  formi- 
dable varieties  of  mental  disease,  three  patients  were  affected  with  general  paralyais, 
one  of  whom  was  a  female.  Recently,  M.  Billod  had  a  paralytic  patient,  who,  amongst 
his  other  ideas  of  grandeur — so  peculiar  to  this  complaint — at  one  time  considered 
himself  to  be  a  general  in  chief  commanding  the  army  in  Italy;  then  he  became 
Prondbon;  afterwards  Blanqui;  subsequently,  Pierre  Leroux;  Louis  Blanc;  President 
of  all  the  Clubs;  Secretary  of  Ledru-RoUin;  and  latterly,  when  the  physician  refused  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  asylum  to  allow  him  to  depart,  he  appointed  himself  director, 
having  first,  in  imagination,  dismissed  that  gentleman  from  both  the  offices  he  holds  in 
the  institution.  Seeing  this  form  of  mental,  as  well  as  physical  disease  has  becoroe  of 
late  more  common  tlian  formerly,  and  often  baffles  every  kind  of  treatment  employed, 
it  therefore  seems  peculiarly  interesting  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  male  attendants 
at  present  on  duty  had  been  affected  with  this  serious  malady,  and  seems  now  appa- 
rently cured,  although  the  symptoms,  at  one  time,  were  of  an  unfavourable  character, 
as  shown  by  the  following  outline  of  the  case,  given  in  the  words  of  M.  Billod.  The 
patient  was  83  years  of  age,  of  a  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  and  has  a  mild, 
open,  and  intelligent-looking  countenance.  The  symptoms  at  first  were  those  of  acute 
mania  in  the  most  decided  form,  with  extreme  agitation  and  general  delirium ;  the  pre- 
dominant ideas  having  reference  to  politics  and  ambition.  He  believed  the  other 
patients  in  the  asylum  were  all  members  of  a  political  club,  to  whom  he  often  addressed 
speeches.  He  desired  to  regenerate  society,  and  to  make  every  person  rich,  whilst 
he  believed  his  own  fortune  incalculable.  There  was  great  excitation  of  his  intelli- 
gence, of  sensibility,  and  of  will ;  with  such  constant  wakefulness,  that  he  scarcely  ever 
slept.  His  speech  was  embarrassed,  tongue  tremulous,  the  mascles  of  his  face  being 
often  affected  by  spasmodic  contractions;  whilst  his  gait  was  vacillating,  although 
generally  in  movement.  The  disease  continued  unabated  till  the  night  between  the- 
l6th  and  lOth  of  last  August,  when  this  patient  was  attacked  by  cholera — then  pre- 
valent in  the  asylum— whereupon  the  delirium  seemed  Alleviated.  Ultimately,  the 
other  symptoms  became  less  pronounced,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  again  to 
resume  labour  in  the  fields,  which  proved  highly  beneficial;  and  recently  he  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  infirmary  attendants. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  not  many  private  or  paying  patients  in  this  asylum,- 
the  accommodation  being  very  limited  for  such  inmates.  As  it  is,  however,  proposed 
to  erect  eight  additional  apartments,  with  a  private  garden,  for  mole  patients  of  the' 
better  class;  and  a  similar  number  on  the  female  side,  an  increase  may  be  expected  > 
when  the  payments  will  be  from  600  to  1200  francs  annually. 
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Amongst  tlie  insane,  physicians  occasionallj  find  considerable  difiScnlty  in  inducing 
particular  patients  to  take  food,  when  artificial  methods  become  absolutely  necessary. 
The  sound,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  employed  for  that  purpose ;  although  other 
mechanical  means  have  likewise  been  recommended,  some  of  which  are  very  inge- 
nious, and  are  often  effectual.  Dr.  Billod  having  paid  great  attention  to  these  dis- 
tressing cases,  has  recently  invented  a  species  of  gag  made  of  metal,  which  he  introdnees 
into  the  mouth  of  the  lunatic.  By  compressing  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that  food  is 
conveyed  with  a  spoon  through  the  machine,  the  patient  so  treated  must  swallow  what- 
ever comes  in  contact  with  the  pharynx,  whilst  a  valve  empties  the  spoon,  and  prevents 
regurgitation.  Dr.  Billod  spoke  highly  of  the  utility  of  his  instrument;  and  as  it  will 
soon  be  made  known  to  the  profession,  practitioners  can  then  judge  of  its  efficacy. 

When  alluding  to  the  employment  of  insane  patients  in  out-of>door  labour,  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  mound,  then  in  course  of  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  lunatic  iumates  an  extensive  pros)>ect  of  the  adjacent  fine  country.  Wherever 
the  grounds  of  an  asylum  permit,  and  the  view  is  not  restricted  by  near  objects,  such  an 
elevation  should  be  always  made;  as  it  has  been  found  both  agreeable  and  beneficial. 
A  distant  view  of  a  beautiful  country,  presenting  a  varied  prospect,  has  a  tranquillizing 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  many  lunatics ;  besides  being  an  excellent  mode,  as  also  an 
inducement  for  patients  to  take  exercise.  It  has,  however,  been  observed,  by  prac- 
tical physicians,  when  the  mounds  are  easily  ovedooked  by  neighbouring  dwellings, 
or  if  strangers  outside  can  be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  lunatics  within,  then 
injurious  consequences  may  supervene,  especially,  if  erotio  passious  characterize  the 
patient's  mental  malady. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  asylum  at  Blois,  and  of  its  able  physician-director,  who 
is  so  zealous  and  successful  an  advocate  for  employing  the  insane  wherever  possible, 
or  compatible  with  their  safety  and  improvement,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  mentioned, 
that  no  accident  whatever  has  happened  to  a  single  patient  at  this  asylum  f^om  any 
occupation,  although  carried  forward  most  perseveiingly.  This  fact  is  conclusive; 
and,  conjoined  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  elsewhere  reported,  all  scepticism  on 
such  points  must  now  give  way  before  knowledge  and  experience. 

OBLEANS   ASYLUM. 

This  institution  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Orleans — the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  is  so  sun'ounded  by  houses  on  almost  every  side,  that,  fix>m  the  upper 
wiudows  of  several,  the  court-yards  of  the  patients  may  be  easily  seen,  and  conversa- 
tions even  held  with  the  inmates.  Besides  this  defect,  not  having  been  originally  con- 
sti-ucted  as  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  and  some  of  the  recent  additional  buildings  being 
injudiciously  made  witlun  a  very  limited  space,  and  which  it  appears  impossible  to 
enlarge  or  improve,  without  purchasing  many  adjoining  houses  and  streets,  the  faults 
inherent  to  this  institution  can  never  be  corrected  effectually.  The  only  judicious  remedy 
would  be,  to  remove  the  establishment  altogether  to  a  more  open  and  airy  situation. 
Such  a  step  seems  even  more  necessary,  seeing  it  is  now  conjoined  with  several  other 
charitable  institutions,  having  thereby  a  very  large  aggregate  population. 

Within  the  same  precincts,  and  under  a  common  board  of  administration,  the  present 
general  hospital  of  Orleans  comprises — 1st,  a  workhouse,  having,  the  day  I  visited 
this  establishment,  310  paupers:  2nd,  the  Hotel  Dieu — or  civil  hospital,  with  000 
patients:  3rd,  a  refuge  for  orphans,  of  whom  80  were  then  in  town,  besides  819  in 
the  country:  4th,  a  receptacle  for  diseased  "fiUes  publiques;"  and,  Gth,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  which  then  contained  521  patients.  The  different  inmates  of  all  these  esta- 
blishments, including  resident  officials,  and  domestics,  augmented  the  present  popula- 
tion, I  was  informed,  to  1050  individuals,  which  require  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
550,000  francs  per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  insane  patients  constantly  resident  in  the 
lunatic  division  of  this  establishment,  the  medical  staff  is  now  more  limited  than  in 
most  other  insane  institutions  of  equal  magnitude ;  seeing  one  resident  physician  takes 
charge  of  all  the  patients,  whom  he  visits  daily,  without  the  assistance  of  any  interne ; 
although  there  ought  to  be  two,  if  not  three,  considering  the  laborious  duties  performed. 
There  is  doubtless  an  adjunct  medical  officer  domiciled  in  Orleans,  who  visits  periodi- 
cally; still  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  resident  physician.  Dr.  Chambeyron, 
a  practitioner  of  much  experience  in  mental  diseases,  and  who  has  filled  similar  ap- 
pointments elsewhere.  Having  upwards  of  500  lunatics  constantly  under  surveillance, 
and  many  of  these  being  engaged  at  a  farm  attached  to  the  asylum.  Dr.  Chambeyron 
has  full  occupation  for  his  time,  which  must  be  dedicated  wholly  to  the  inmates,  as 
he  is  prevented  from  engaging  in  private  practice. 
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Boriog  tbe  year  1840,  the  moTement  of  insane  patients  was  thus  reported : — 

Admitted Males,  71 Females,  00 Total,  137. 

Discharged, cured...  Males,  20 Females,  11 Total,    31. 

Died    Males,  48 Females,  45 Toul,    93. 

Comprised  in  the  above  03  deaths,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  tba£  32  persons  died  by 
eholera,  11  being  males  and  23  females ;  the  greater  proportion  of  which  ocourred 
in  tbe  montli  of  July,  when  the  recent  epidemic  prevailed  extensively. 

Believing  a  deuiled  statement  of  the  various  diseases  assigned  as  the  immediate 
canse  of  death  in  the  total  03  patients  now  reported  may  be  interesting  to  profes- 
sional readers,  I  subjoin  a  classified  statement,  containing  particulars  which  will, 
doubtless,  be  considered  more  important,  seeing  the  table  illustrates  generally,  not  only 
the  pathognomonic  charaeter  of  all  cases  ending  fatally,  but  likewise  forms  an  instruc- 
tive exposition  of  ti)^  physical  maladies  atucking  the  inmates  of  a  large  French  luna- 
tie  asylom,  in  which  the  mortality  proved  considerable. 


Classification  of  tJie  ninety'three  deaths  recorded  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 

Orleans,  during  1840. 


Diseases  or  Head. 

Arachnitis 

Congestion 

Epilepsy 

Fracture  of  skull  by  a  fall      .... 
RamoIIissement  of  brain  ..... 


Diseases  or  Crest. 

Asphyxia  by  strangulation     .... 

Inflammation  of  lungs 

Pulmonary  apoplexy 

Pulmonary  catarrh 

Pulmonary  eonsumption 


Diseases  or  Abdombx. 

Cancer  of  uterus     . « 

Cholera 

Dysentery 

Inflammation  of  bowels  and  stomach  .    . 
Inflammation  of  mesentery  and  peritoneum 


Males 
1 

Fern. 

0 

1 
0 

2 
2 

1 

17 


1 
1 
2 
3 


Diseases  or  uxcebtaix  Seat. 

Cachexia  and  decrepitude 

Erysipelas 

Inanition 

Small-pox * 

Typhus  fever 


Total  of  deaths  by  all  causes 


11 
2 
5 
1 


19 


2 
1 


5 


5 


1 
3 


6 


1 
21 

7 
1 


30 


r 


1 
I 
1 


48 


45 


Total. 
1 
2 
8 
1 
10 


22 


I 
4 
1 
2 
5 


13 


I 

32 
2 

12 
2 


40 


8 
I 
1 
1 
3 


0 


03 
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Aeoording  to  the  above  stntemeDt,  diseases  of  the  abdominal  visoera  proved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  epidemic,  more  fatal  than  anj  other  class  of  maladies  ;  gastritis 
and  enteritis,  alter  cholera,  being  in  this  division  the  most  common  cause  of  death, 
12  fatal  cases  of  tliat  description  having  occurred  during  the  year.  Next  in  point  of  fre- 
quency rank  diseases  of  the  head;  and  in  this  caiegory22  deaths  are  reported,  ramolHsse- 
ment  of  the  brain  being  tbe  most  frequent  cause,  as  shown  by  the  fact,  that  of  this  formi- 
dable and  generally  incurable  alteration  of  structure  there  were  eight  examples.  Epilepsy 
constitutes  the  second  most  numerous  cause,  of  which  t!ie  total  fatal  cases  amounted  to 
eight ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  respecting  this  class  of  affections,  that  amongst 
the  whole  18  deaths  from  both  the  above  diseases,  13  occurred  in  msle  patients — 
▼iz.  nine  by  ramollissement,  and  six  by  epilepsy ;  whereas  only  three  women  died 
from  similar  morbid  affections.  By  pectoral  complaints  only  13  deaths  are  reported,  five 
being  from  pulmonary  consumption,  and  four  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Tbe 
fact  of  not  more  than  five  fatal  cases  of  consumption  being  met  with,  amongst  the 
whole  U3  deaths  reported,  forms  rather  a  striking  feature,  especially,  if  compared  with 
(he  mortality  often  observed  from  the  same  disease,  in  the  lunatic  establishments  of 
Great  Britain,  where  consumption  prevails  very  frequently.  For  instance,  at  Bethlem 
Hospital,  in  which  lunatic  institution  24  deaths  occurred  during  the  year  1849, 
amongst  an  average  population  of  405  insane  patients,  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  or  four, 
were  produced  by  phthisis ;  whereas  at  the  Orleans  Asylum,  the  comparative  ratio  was 
only  one-eighteenth  of  the  total  ninety-three  deaths  reported.  Again,  by  other  diseases, 
<or  those  designated  of  uncertain  seat,  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  Orleans  Asylnm, 
in  1840,  was  less  than  in  the  three  previous  divisions,  there  being  only  nine  fatal 
4Mues,  of  which  three  were  produced  by  typhus  fever,  and  three,  according  to  the  official 
return  I  received,  by  cachexia  and  decrepitude,  but  which  would  be  perhaps  denominated 
an  England,  by  the  antiquated  and  indefinite  phrases — "  old  age  and  decay  of  nature." 

With  reference  also  to  another  interesting  point,  namely,  the  period  of  life  when 
death  supervened  in  the  93  fatal  cases  now  reported ;  it  is  instructive  to  state,  that  14 
of  tbe  above  number  occurred  in  patients  under  30  years  of  age ;  nearly  one-half,  or 
45,  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  then  30  to  50  years  old  ;  18  from  50  to  GO ;  nine  from 
60  to  70 ;  and  four  from  70  to  80 — besides  which,  three  patients — ^two  men  and  one 
woman,  were  stated  to  be  from  80  to  00  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  death ;  thus 
•bowing  that  some  individuals,  although  insane,  may  yet  attain  great  longevity. 

Bespecting  the  type  or  general  character  of  the  mental  maladies  affecting  the  521 
inmates  recently  under  treatment  in  this  asylum,  which  then  consisted,  as  reported 
in  a  former  paragraph,  of  246  male,  and  275  female  lunatics,  I  would  next  direct  atteu- 
iian  to  the  following  table,  compiled  from  official  documents,  as  it  supplies  some  rather 
interesting,  if  not  instructive  information  on  sach  points;  besides  being  a  good  index 
4>f  the  ord^aiy  forma  of  insanity  usually  met  with,  in  a  large  provincial  establishment 
for  lunatics  in  France. 


I     TabXiB  showing  the  Type  of  Mental  Disease  which  affected  the  521  Insane 

Patients,  under  Treatment  al  the  Orleans  Asylum. 


Ikcobablb  Patishts. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility 

Bo.  do.  complicated  with  epilepsy 
Mania  complicated  with  epilepsy  .... 
•f  long  continuance 


Pbobablt  Ibcubablb  Patibhts. 

Inyeterate  mania     •    •    « 

Periodical  mania 


Total    . 

CirmABLB  Patibhti. 

Aoote  dementia 

Acute  monomania 

Aeute  mania 

Total    . 

Oeneitd  Total    •    « 


Males 

Fern. 

44 

38 

22 

14 

20 

20 

64 

55 

150 

127 

877 


70 
2 

72 


95 
4 

09 


4 

6 

14 


5 
16 
28 


24 


40 


246 


275 


165 
6 


171 


9 
22 
42 


73 


521 
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From  the  aboTe  data  it  conseqaently  appears,  that  only  seventy-three  patients,  or  less 
4han  0De-8eTenih  of  the  entire  number,  are  classed  as  curable ;  whilst  in  the  remaining 
448  scarcely  any  hope  of  amelioration  could  be  entertained.  This  fact  at  once  explains 
the  small  amount  of  cures  effected  last  year,  as  also  the  numerous  deatlis  reported. 
Even  to  have  discharged  thirty-one  individuals  convalescent,  was  creditable  to  the  phy- 
sician, especially,  when  it  is  stated,  that  only  sixty -one  curable  patients  were  admitted  in 
1840^  whilst  the  locality,  with  other  adverse  circumstances  alluded  to  previously,  are 
at  the  same  time  taken  into  consideration. 

The  large  proportion  of  epileptic  patients,  now  resident  in  the  Orleans  Asyliim» 
•deserves also  special  notice;  the  amount  being  forty-two  males  and  thirty-four  females^ 
making  a  total  of  seventy-six,  who  are  all  considered  incurable.  The  number  of  idiots 
and  imbecile  patients  is  likewise  remarkable;  eighty-two  cases  of  this  description— con- 
sisting  of  forty-four  males  and  thirty-eight  females,  being  now  in  the  wards.  Such  a 
large  collection  of  unfortunate  human  beings,  as  the  above  1 138  idiotic  and  epileptic 
patients,  deserves  attention,  as  the  amount  shows  the  greatfrequency  of  the  above  forms 
of  mental  diseases,  in  this  part  of  France.  Indeed,  according  to  report,  epilepsy  is  of 
BO  frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  inhabitants,  that  several  quacks,  and  even  priests, 
enjoy  at  present  considerable  reputation  in  curing  this  generally  incurable  disease ; 
which  always  has,  and  ever  will  be,  a  source  of  gain  to  charlatans  amongst  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  population. 

This  table  exhibits,  besides,  another  feature  which  deserves  notice,  namely,  the  largo 
number  of  incurable  male  patients  compared  with  female  lunatics  in  the  same  ron- 
'dition,  although  the  aggregate  amount  of  insane  men  in  the  asylum  is  less  than  that 
of  the  other  sex,  130  incurable  male  lunatics  being  now  on  the  register,  with  only  127 
females  of  a  similar  description. 

It  likewise  deserves  especial  remark,  that  the  incurable  men  are  not  only  mor» 
numerous  than  the  insane  women  of  the  same  category,  but  the  number  of  curable 
male  lunatics  under  treatment  does  not  reach  to  half  the  amount  of  curable  females; 
seeing  twenty-four  of  tbe  former  sex  to  forty-nine  of  the  other  are  reported  in  the 
above  table.  These  facts,  along  with  the  fewer  insane  males  admitted  in  1649,  prove 
tbe  inveteracy  of  insanity  amongst  men,  although  the  disease  is  less  f^quent. 

General  paralysis,  as  in  some  other  institutions,  seems  also  of  rather  frequent  oe» 
currence  in  this  portion  of  tbe  Republic ;  the  number  of  lunatics  now  in  the  asylum, 
affected  with  this  peculiar  form  of  malady,  being  sixteen  male  and  three  female  patients]; 
thus  indicating  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  disease  is  always  met  with  in  much  greater 
proportion  amongst  men  than  women,  although  the  symptoms  are  most  intractable  in 
both  sexes,  and  seldom  yield  to  any  remedies,  unless  at  the  very  commencement  of  so 
direful  a  malady. 

When  going  round  the  dormitories  and  various  court-yazda^  the  female  patients  were 
then  very  noisy,  and  appeared  quite  as  much  agitated  as  in  any  French  asylum  I  have 
•ever  visited ;  the  men  being  also  a  good  deal  excited,  but  certainly  less  violent  than  the 
female  lunatics.  Further,  the  proportion  of  patients  under  restraint,  on  the  day  ad- 
verted tOy  was  likewise  considerable;  as  shown  by  the  following  enumeration,  noted  at 
the  time  of  my  perambulations,  in  order  to  avoid  exaggeration.  Eight  male  patients 
bad  fitrait-waistooats,  of  whom  two  wera  likewise  strapped  to  their  beds ;  and  seventeen 
female  lunatics  were  in  camisoles,  two  of  these  being,  besides,  tied  to  their  beds ;  whilst 
two  were  also  shut  up  by  themselves  in  the  court  appropriated  to  agitated  female 
patients. 

This  division  of  the  asylum  stands  much  in  need  of  improvement,  the  cells  being 
badly  ventilated,  unglazed,  having  stone  walls,  and  are  very  comfortless.  Indeed,  the 
entire  locality  is  altogether  unfitted  for  lunatics,  and  about  the  worst  of  the  .kind  I  have 
ever  entered;  whilst,  from  its  original  defective  construction,  the  faults,  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  building,  appear  irremediable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  just  to  the 
authorities  to  add,  that  several  of  the  ordinary  court-yards  are  by  no  means  badly  coor 
stnicted,  having  also  pretty  parterres,  wit)i  enclosures  of  flowers;  besides  which,  a  new 
dormitory « — ^recently  finished,  seems  superior  to  the  old»  at  the  same  time,  that  others  were 
then  undergoing  improvements. 

As  might  be  exjtteied  from  the  above  facts,  and  other  causes,  very  few  private  or 
paying  patients  are  at  present  under  treatment  in  this  asylum.  Indeed,  the  accommo- 
dation for  such  inmates  did  not  appear  extensive.  Amongst  the  521  lunatics  now  under 
toeatment,  only  thirty-two  inmates,  consisting  of  eleven  male  and  twenty-one  femsleSfSre 
•elassed  as  voluntary  patients,  who  pay  for  Uieir  maintenance  and  lodging  from  440  to 
1200  francs  per  annum;  the  remaining  480  residents  being  all  indigent  lunatics,  or. 
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to  employ  the  disdnetiTe  French  design&tioii,  they  were  insane  patients  who  had  been, 
placed  in  the  asylum,  **  d'office." 

Most  of  the  wards  in  this  institntion  are  not  onlyTcry  confined,  but  badly  Tentilated ; 
and  were,  at  my  ristt, overcrowded  with  beds,  owing  to  the  limited  spaces,  as  also  the  very 
large  number  of  lunatics  now  accumulated  together.  In  consequence  of  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  accommodation,  a  division  of  the  patients  now  inhabit  some  old  houses 
attached  to  a  farm  belonging  to  the  hospice,  which  contains  about  twenty-fiye  acres, 
where  the  inmates  are  occupied  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  employments.  lu 
addition  to  the  means  here  afforded,  occupations  are  likewise  promoted  at  the  asylum 
itself,  the  females  being  engaged  in  household  work,  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  em- 
ployments; the  males  in  the  gardens,  at  handicrsfts,  and  various  trades  adapted  to 
their  situation ;  but  occupying  the  lunatics  did  not  seem  to  be  carried  out  either  as 
zealously,  or  to  the  same  extent,  in  this  asylum  as  I  have  noticed  in  other  similar  esta- 
blishments. On  this  sulgect  one  defect  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  chiefly  arises  from  in- 
judicious domestic  arrangements ;  viz.  no  kitchen  being  specially  appropriated  for  the 
lunatic  department,  all  the  food  required  must  be  brought  from  the  common  cuisine  ; 
and  as  the  lunatic  patients  are  often  sent  to  carry  the  provisions,  it  thus  happens,  that 
they  mix  witli  the  inmates  of  other  divisions  of  the  hospiul,  which  is  very  objection- 
able, as  I  can  state  from  personal  observation.  Every  institution  for  the  insane  should 
be  entirely  separated  from  any  other  charitable  establishment,  proper  classification  of 
the  inmates  being  alao  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  no  eourt^yard  should  ever  over- 
look another;  still  less,  should  the  inmates  be  seen  from  neighbouring  houses,  or  be 
able,  on  their  part,  to  oonverse  with  the  occupants  of  such  localities. 

Belie vittg  enough  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  Orleans  Lunatic  Asylum,  I  vrill 
only  now  add,  that  it  requires  much  improvement,  if  not  transference  to  a  separate  and 
inoiw  open  aitaation.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  highly  judicious ;  and  as  it  is  the  only 
pubUo  piovineial  establishment  for  insane  patients  belonging  to  the  three  departments 
of  the  Euro  and  Loir,  the  Loiret  and  the  Eure,  the  councils-general  of  these  important 
districts  of  France,  ought  no  longer  to  vest  satisfied  vrith  the  present  condition  of  this 
institution,  wiiich  seems  far  inferior,  in  point  of  accommodation,  to  many  others  in  the 
country.  Should  the  public  authorities,  whether  local  or  central,  wish  to  be  convinced 
respecting  this  important  feature,  they  need.not  go  farther  to  obtain  information,  or  to 
observe  the  beneficial  results  of  experience,  tlian  to  the  neighbouring  asylums  at 
Auxerre,  or  Blols,  and  especially  the  institution  at  Le  Mans,  whose  excellent  example 
they  might  advantageously  imitate. 

Saint  Yon  Asylum. 

This  institution  derives  its  name  from  a  M.  de  Saint  Yon,  who  in  1615  possessed 
the  property.  In  1070,  M.  De  Bois>Bauphin  became  the  proprietor,  by  whom  it  was 
eonverted  into  a  monastery  for  females  and  a  general  hospital,  still  retaining  the  original 
name  of  Saint  Yon. 

In  IBS''),  the  building  was  made  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  and  has  continued  so  till 
the  present  time ;  being  specially  appropriated  to  receive  insane  patienta  belonging  to 
the  department  of  the  lower  Seine.  This  asylum  is  situated  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St. 
Sever,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  close  to  the  city  of  Boueu,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Normandy.  The  position  is  good,  although  low,  and  rather  near  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  still,  the  foundation  being  gravel,  and  having  about  twenty  acres  of  gardens 
and  fields  adjoining,  it  possesses  many  advantages  not  always  found  in  other  establish- 
atents.  The  court-yards  for  female  patients  are  on  one  side  of  the  domestic  offices,  and 
those  for  the  male  lunatics  on  the  other;  both  being  quite  separate.  The  pavilion^ 
containing  the  baths,  occupies  the  centre  building;  whilst  a  steam-engine  supplies 
water  to  this  important  appendage  in  all  French  asylums,  as  also  to  the  culinary  and 
other  departments. 

Saint  Yon  is  one  of  the  largest  provincial  lunatic  asylums  in  France,  and  was  also 
amongst  the  first  departmental  insane  institutions  established.  It  is,  besides,  one  of 
the  best  conducted  in  the  country;  and  contained,  at  the  period  of  my  recent  visit,  799 
insane  inmates,  261  being  male,  and  408  female  patients ;  thus  giving  a  considerable 
excess  of  the  latter  sex  over  the  former,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  I  have  noticed 
In  any  of  the  other  asylums  previously  described.  Two  physicians  are  attached  to  the 
institution,  having  entire  charge  of  the  patients,  whom  they  visit  daily.  Dr.  De  Smyt- 
Sdre  takes  charge  of  the  male,  and  Dr.  Merielle  of  the  female  department ;  but  only 
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one  of  these  physicians  now  resides  in  the  asjiam,  namely,  Dr.  De  Smyttdre,  the  other 
being  a  practitioner  of  repote  in  Rouen.  Each  of  tliese  gentlemen  has  two  internes 
attached  to  their  respectiYC  diTisions ;  two  of  which,  Tcry  useful  medical  officers,  ia 
eTciy  asylum,  must  be  always  on  the  premises,  in  case  of  any  emergency ;  and  all  the 
four  being  resident  in  the  establishment,  the  official  staff  seems  adequate  for  every 
purpose. 

Like  most  proTincial  public  lunatic  institutions  in  France,  Saint  Yon  reoeires  private 
or  paying  patients.  The  number  at  inresent  is,  however,  not  considerable ;  and  they 
ire  lodged  in  separate  quarters,  the  ladies  in  a  building,  with  their  own  garden,  on  the 
one  side ;  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  equally  well  accommodated,  occupied  another 
quarter ;  both  being  quite  distinct  from  the  pauper  patients.  The  pensions  vary  from 
](K)0  to  1*^00  francs  per  annum,  according  ta  the  accommodation,  with  750  francs 
idditional,  should  the  patient  desire  the  services  of  a  special  attendant.  In  reference  to 
this  department,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  building  appropriated  for  private 
male  patients,  was  constructed  by  an  English  architect,  and  has  a  separate  garden, 
with  a  bowling  parterre  for  the  amusement  of  the  pensioners. 

When  perambulating  the  numerous  court^yards  and  dormitories  of  this  large  asylum^ 
the  inmates  generally  seemed  much  more  quiet,  compared  with  those  I  saw  in  1842, 
during  my  previous  visit  to  this  institution ;  whilst  both  the  male  and  female  patieuts 
now  exbibiied  less  excitement  than  appeared  to  me  at  that  period.  This  improvement 
was  especially  apparent  in  reference  to  the  diminished  application  of  the  strait-waistcoat^ 
compared  with  former  usage ;  according  to  my  distinct  recollection.  The  total  number 
of  femoles  now  mechanically  restrained,  amongst  tlie  whole  4(38  lunatics  of  that  sex» 
being  seven ;  whereu  of  the  201  male  patients,  only  three  had  camisoles ;  and  I  saw  no 
inmate  whatever  eonfined  in  solitary  cells,  or  mechanically  restrained  in  any  other 
manner.  This  report  of  the  restraint  now  employed  differs  from  my  former  observar 
lion ;  and  show*  the  progress  made  in  a  question  which  is  so  interesting  to  every 
£ngliahman,  and  also  now  warmly  supported  by  many  French  practitioners. 

During  the  year  1810,  the  movement  of  insane  patients  at  Saint  Yon  was  as  follows  ; 

Admitted Males,  100 Females,  104 Total,  204.   , 

Discharged  cured .  Males,    80  Females,    37 Total,    70. 

Died Males,    50  Females,    53 Total,  100. 

Amongst  the  above  deaths,  nearly  one-third,  or  thirty-three  individuals,  died  by 
cholera ;  the  sexes  being  almost  equally  divided.  Besides  these  casualties,  twenty-four 
male  and  fourteen  female  patieuts  were  removed  from  the  asylum,  previous  to  their 
eare  being  effected. 

When  visiting  the  various  divisions  of  this  institution,  along  with  the  attending 
phyaieian,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  enrire  establishment. 
Thus,  on  the  female  side,  those  who  are  able  to  leave  their  dormitories,  assemble  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yards,  and  seat  themselves  on  chairs  in  a  curole ;  so  that  the  physi- 
cian ean  thus  minutely  examine  every  individual  without  much  trouble,  or  the  chance 
overiooldng  any  patient,  which  might  be  the  case,  were  tlicy  dispersed  over  the  en- 
dosare.  But  in  addition  to  the  facility  of  thus  seeing  every  person,  the  discipline  of 
making  all  the  female  patients  seat  themselves  in  regular  order,  imposes  upon  them 
some  restraint  to  remain  quiet,  at  least  during  the  physician's  daily  visit,  which  thereby 
beeomea  an  important  aid  in  their  treatment ;  for  if  once  a  lunatic  is  made  to  behave 
properly,  the  other  means  employed  by  the  practitioner  will  likely  prove  more  efficacious. 
Again,  on  the  men's  side,  the  same  principle  is  followed ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  male  patients  all  atand  up  in  single  file,  as  if  at  an  ordinary  military  parade ;  whilst 
the  physician,  accompanied  by  the  interne,  and  other  officers,  or  any  visitor  who  may 
be  present,  walk  along  in  front,  in  the  way  a  general  officer  with  his  staff  would  inspect 
a  regiment.  The  same  mode  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  patients  is  now  adopted 
in  many  other  lunatic  asylums ;  and  considering  the  lorge  numbers  frequently  con- 
gregated together,  the  plan  is  judicious ;  whilst  those  inmates  who  are  unable  to 
walk,  or  may  be  in  bed,  or  in  the  infirmary,  are,  of  course,  afterwards  specially  examined 
in  their  different  localities. 

The  female  dormitories  seemed  exceedingly  crowded;  and  great  difficulty  was  con- 
sequently experienced,  in  accommodating  all  the  patients  of  this  class,  whom  the  authori* 
ties  have  been  obliged,  from  necessity,  to  admit.  Every  available  comer  had  therefore 
an  extra  bed ;  and  even  then,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  admit  every  appli- 
cauL    Notwithstanding  this  overcrowded  population  of  the  female  wards — generally  so 
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noisy  in  France — the  agitation  was  less  than  I  bave  noticed  elsewhere ;  whilst  the 
male  patients  were  as  usual,  more  quiet  than  the  female. 

This  institution  seemed  well  managed  in  all  its  domestic,  culinary,  and  vestiary 
arrangements;  whilst  the  discipline  established  by  the  mediciU  officers,  appeared  excel 
lent.  The  physicians  have  almost  unlimited  or  despotic  power  in  this  asylum,  to  regulate 
eTorything  respecting  the  medical  treatment  of  the  inmates ;  and  they  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  concurrent,  still  less,  an  inferior  jurisdiction.  The  dietary,  clothing* 
occupations,  amusements,  and  recreations  of  every  kind,  are  all  directed  by  the  attending 
physician ;  and  no  attendant  whatever  is  permitted  to  order  anything  in  reference  to 
treatment  or  occupation,  out  of  the  usnsl  routine,  without  his  express  sanction;  nor  is 
the  ftiend  or  relative  allowed  to  visit  any  lunatic,  or  the  patient  to  leave  a  particular 
division,  unless  by  the  specific  authority  of  the  medical  attendant;  besides  which  tfaa 
sisters  and  all  servants  must  obey  every  mandate  emanating  from  their  auperioiSa 
especially  those  issued  by  the  physician. 

The  patients  appeared  well  fed  and  clothed,  the  women  in  the  habiliments  they 
usually  wear;  but  the  male  patients,  excepting  those  of  the  upper  class,  were  nearly  all 
€lad  in  an  uniform  maimer.  This  may  suit  the  French  national  character,  but  to  my 
mind,  the  plan  seemfl  objectionable,  being  too  monotonous,  besides  having  more  of  a 
military  appearance  than  I  ahould  consider  desirable. 

The  same  uniformity  of  drees  prevails  in  other  establishments,  but  it  is  not  so 
rigidly  enforced  as  at  Saint  Yon.  The  system  certainly  promotes  economy;  btU» 
amongst  persons  affected  with  mental  alienation,  the  custom  of  clothing  every  patient 
alike,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  tastes  and  occupation,  or  present  stale  of 
mind  and  feelings  of  the  individual*  seems  of  doubtful  uiiliiy ;  and  ought  not  to  b« 
adopted  in  a  limited,  but  still  less,  in  any  large  asylum  containing  indigent  lunatic 
patients. 

Occupying  and  amusing  the  insane  patients  is  considered  of  essential  importance 
at  this  institution,  where  every  effort  is  made  to  engage  the  lunatic  inmates  in  soma 
bodily  employment.  This  object  was  perseveringly  and  successfully  carried  forward 
by  M.  Parehappe,  when  chief  physician  of  Saint  You;  and  the  same  very  useful  83ratem 
is  still  pursued  by  his  present  able  successors.  To  sjiecify  minutely  the  various  trades 
and  handicrafts  in  which  patients  are  now  engaged,  seems  superfluous;  for  to  do  so 
now,  would  be  but  to  repeat  many  remarks  similar  to  those  already  often  made,  when 
speijiiug  of  similar  establishments.  I  will  therefore  at  present  only  say,  the  asylum  at 
Bouen  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  institution. 

In  consequence  of  the  usually  crowded  condition  of  Saint  Yon,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  additional  sleeping  accommodation,  with  greater  space  for  employing  the 
lunatics,  a  new  asylum  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  near  the  city,  to  contain  300 
inmates  and  which  will  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  male  patients;  when  the  present 
institution  will  be  restricted  to  insane  females.  According  to  report,  the  contemplitfed 
expense  is  calculated  at  1,000,000  francs ;  but  before  the  asylum  is  finished  the  ontlsy 
will  doubtless,  as  ofken  happens  elsewhere,  exceed  the  preliminary  estimates. 

In  ordtfr  to  carry  forward  agricultural  and  horticultural  laboure,  to  which  many  psy* 
cbological  physicians  in  France  justly  attach  great  importance,  a  farm  containing  about 
ninety  acres  will  be  attached  to  the  new  establishment;  and,  judging  from  tlie  plans 
kindly  exhibited  for  my  inspection,  by  the  authorities,  as  also  from  the  information 
communicated,  the  new  asylum  for  the  Lower  Seine  will  be  creditable  to  the  depaxt* 
ment.  Having  the  advantage  of  being  specially  projected  to  promote  labour  and  em« 
ployment  amongst  lunatics — so  ably  advociaed  by  M. Parehappe — and^being  also  super- 
intended  in  its  construction  by  the  present  Director  of  Saint  Yon,  Dr.  De  BoutteviUet 
an  able,  although  now  a  retired  physician,  and  therefore  fully  cognizant  of  the  require- 
ments for  such  institutions,  my  present  expectations  respecting  its  beneficial  results  are 
somewhat  ssnguine.  These  anticipations  I  hope  to  see  realized  at  some  future  peiiod* 
when  able  to  visit  the  new  asylum,  as  also  to  thank  again  in  person  MM.  De  Boutte- 
vUle,  De  Smyttdre,  and  Merielle,  for  the  courtesies  I  experienced  during  my  recent 
cxcnrsion. 

Gehebal  Hbmabks. 

When  speaking  of  the  medical  staff  of  Saint  Yon,  I  stated  that  four  jonior  resident 
medical  officers,  called  internes,  are  attached  to  the  asylum,  in  whioh  they  are  lodged, 
and  have  rations,  besides  receiving  400  firancs  per  annum.  Each  interne  may  remain 
four  years  in  office,  but  the  average  period  varies  from  two  to  three  yesza ;  snd  Vb  be 
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«ppoinCedf  die  cuiditUte  requires  certain  qualifications.  Daring  the  time  an  interne 
concinoes  at  the  asylum,  be  has  ezceUent  opportunities  for  obtaining  knowledge  in  the 
best  of  all  schools, — namely,  from  practical  clinical  experience — aided  by  the  informa- 
tion also  given  by  the  physicians.  Not  only  are  the  internes  thus  practically  instructed 
to  become  ftitore  practitioners,  but  they  in  the  mean  time  relieve  the  superior  medical 
attendants  of  much  labour  and  professional  details.  No  asylum  should,  therefore,  be 
without  senior  resident  pupil  officers;  and  having  seen  the  inconvenience  accruing 
from  the  want  of  similar  officials,  in  some  English  as  well  as  French  institutions, 
I  have  more  than  ever  become  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  above  function- 
aries. In  very  few  English  asylums  hn  there  such  appointments;  nevertheless,  the 
period  is*  not  distant  when  every  asylum  for  lunatics  in  the  British  empire  will  have 
several  professional  attendants  of  this  deseription,  like  the  ordinary  civil  hospitals,  which 
now  possess  dressers  and  house  surgeons. 

Feeling  very  strongly  the  importance  and  advantage  of  having,  not  only  medieal 
pupils,  but  also  resident  internes  at  every  asylum  for  the  insane,  I  must  enlarge  a 
little  upon  this  interesting  question,  especially,  as  my  early  convictions  have  become 
materiallj  strengthened,  by  resent  observation  and  experience.  From  the  facts  rs* 
corded  ia  previous  pages,  it  will  have  been  noticed  as  very  remarkable,  that  wherever 
internes  were  officiating  in  any  of  the  asylums  described,  restraint  was  lessemployed,  and 
the  patienfes  there  sppeared  even  more  tranquil;  besides  the  great  relief  from  the  labo- 
rious detailf*,  which  such  an  arrangement  gives  to  the  attending  physician.  The  daily 
experience  of  those  conversant  with  the  insane,  and  especially  of  physicians  habitually 
engaged  in  teaching,  or  lecturing  to  medical  pupils  in  public  lunatic  institutions,  fuUj 
bears  out  the  opinion,  that  harm  very  seldom  arises  from  the  attendance  of  students, 
if  properly  regulated,  the  same  as  in  ordinary  hospitals.  On  this  point,  the  views 
entertained  by  mauy  practitioners  of  eminence  might  be  quoted ;  but  at  present  one 
leferenee  will  suffice,  as  the  sentiments  expressed  are  based  upon  long  experience,  both 
from  treating  insane  patiente,  and  in  giving  lectures  on  insanity. 

The  authority  now  referred  to  is  M.  Falret,  tlie  distinguished  physician  of  La  Salpe« 
triors,  who  observed,  in  a  recent  lecture  be  delivered,  "  that  so  far  from  being  detri- 
mental to  insane  patients,  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  often  adjuvatory  to  their  treat- 
ment ;  whilst  clinical  instruction  might  be  as  safely  imparted,  as  in  any  ordinary  hospital." 
M.  Falret  likewise  made  an  important  remark  respecting  French  students,  whioh 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  equally  applicable  to  Englishmen,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, viz.  that  in  his  opinion  the  pupils  always  conducted  themselves  in  a  satbCaetory 
manuer. 

Timid  and  prejudiced  objectors  have  said,  no  doubt,  the  praotiee  of  giving  olinieal 
instruction  in  a  lunatic  asylum  would  irritate  aud  wound  the  feelings  of  insane 
patients;  but  this  erroneous  view  is  assumed  rather firom  the  observation  of  man  in  hie 
sound,  than  in  an  abnormal  mental  condition.  Hence  the  origin  of  much  fallacious 
reasoning,  by  well-meaning  and  benevolent,  but  mistaken  individuals.  If  completely 
insane,  no  iognry  whatever  is  thereby  likely  to  supervene  to  the  patient;  although  oeca- 
aionally  in  certain  cases,  when  approaching  convalescence,  the  presence  of  pupils,  in 
that  particular  dormitory,  may  sometimes  do  harm.  Should  this  appear,  discrimination 
then  becomes  necessary ;  of  which  the  attending  physician  being  the  best  judge,  would, 
therefore,  always  act  accordingly. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  along  with  the  usual 
medical  attendant,  cannot  surely  have  any  worse  effect  than  in  an  ordinary  hospital. 
Again,  cases  of  interest  would  be  often  more  minutely  inquired  into;  their  history, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  investigated  with  greater  care  than,  perhaps,  they  might  be 
under  other  circumstances;  from  being  thus  exposed  to  the  observation  of  intelligent 
studenia  anxious  to  gain  experience.  For  it  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  sick  poor 
an  frequently  better  attended,  and  also  more  assiduously  treated,  when  placed  under  the 
general  observation  of  the  profession,  than  othenrise ;  especially  when  a  **ohier'  is 
taking  notes  to  print  them  afterwards.  Instead  of  injury,  benefit  will  often  follow  such 
a  proceeding;  and  even  should  any  inconvenience  be  occasionally  the  consequence  of 
placing  lunatio  upon  the  same  footing  as  general  hospitals,  that  result  cannot  be  at 
all  compared  in  importance,  with  the  many  advantages  which  must  then  arise  to  the 
profession,  the  community,  and  still  more,  to  every  victim  of  insanity  under  treatment 
in  public  institntions. 

Although  nnwilling  to  accumulate  arguments  upon  a  subject,  which  appears  to  all 
anpngndiced  minds  to  be  now  settled  satisfactorily,  I  must  still  crave  the  permission  of 
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reiders  to  >UiIt,tbaltiieip(iiciieed  pTDhsaional  friend,  ind  midcDtmadicelolEcsrof  an* 
of  the  lirgBst  ujlunu  in  Engtand,  and  whoM  skill  ind  jadgmenl  tally  JDSllfy  Die  liigh 
sMcnn  in  which  lie  ii  b«ld  h;  all  bis  ■cquiinuiwe,  eaodidlj  informed  ■  caaut^ 
magiimie,  alio  ■  fheiid  of  ID7  owd,  who  reronllj  couatilled  bim  on  Ibe  anbJMI  of  an 
approaebing  mMliral  etacilon  at  another  ujltint,  thai  when  apjioinled  to  bia  prMcnt 
oSce  "be  prevlouil}  Derer  had  the  DpjHirlBnit)' of  feeling  the  pniM  of  a  lunatie."  It 
ia  UDnKessnrr  Id  aar,  that  ibia  gemlemDn  is  an  eameat  ad^ocata  for  the  a^tem  of 
inalrueliDnhT  leclnrea,  reapeeiingtheDatnreand  uvaiment  of  mental  diaeiMa;  and  baa 
■lao  materially  contributed,  bj  hia  individual  exertions,  to  leuen  tbat  defect  in  medical 
education,  wiiich  many  other  praclitionFra  feel,  and  enriieelly  desire  to  see  remedied. 

When  giting  in  preTioan  pages  the  lariODs  atalislieal  retnms  ohiaiued  from  the 
eight  public  institntiona  mentiDned  in  ibis  oommunieaiiou,  I  conaidered  it  nuuld  be 
raihsroat  of  place  to  make  special  Tcmarka  upon  tlie  moTemenl  of  patienia  in  panicalar 
BBflama,  ao  aa  ibns  to  avoid  repetition  ;  for  these  reasons,  I  purpotelj  abstained  ftom 
dednaing  any  inferences,  or  enundaiinggcnersl  eonchisions  on  such  premises,  nntil 
all  the  feels  thus  eolleoted  vers  placed  in  juxtaposition;  iMlieving  that  drduetJona, 
based  upon  an  extcnajve  aeriea  of  facta,  are  more  imponsnl.  and  in  a  higher  degree 
coDslnaJTe,  than  if  oolj  drawn  from  ■  limited  number  of  data;  wliElat  tliey  also  give  a 
more  oomprehenaife  outline  of  the  chief  phenomena.  With  this  view,  the  folloving 
tabular  statement  lias  been  compiled,  in  order  to  ahow  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted,  cured,  and  died  in  each  asjliim  during  the  year  1841),  aeparaielT  and  collec- 
tively.  The  aiaonnt  of  inmaiea  under  treatment  on  the  day  I  viaited  the  vuioiia  jnsti- 
tDliona  ia  also  atated;  and  as  all  the  Bgurea  were  obtained  from  official  documenla, 
tbey  may  be  relied  npon  as  accurate. 

In  regard,  also,  to  a  moat  important  question, — namely,  the  actual  nnmber  of 
patients  reported  under  restraint.  I  can  likewiae  say,  npon  that  poiul,  there  la  no  ei- 
ag:geration,aa  every  flgnre  contained  in  ilie  aabaeqnenl  table  was  written  down  attbe  lime, 
ftum  my  owniiereonal  obserration.  This  record  of  the  amoantof  meehanical  coercion, 
DoUeed  in  French  insane  establiahmenls,  doubtless  viill  attrsnt  the  special  attention  of 
British  physicians,  who  genenlly  entertain  very  diBerent  notions  respecting  the  per- 
eonal  restraint  of  liinaiies,  ^m  many  of  their  bretbreu  mldent  beyond  the  English 
(tbanitel;  where  great  diveraity  of  opinion  prevails  npon  so  vital  a  quenlion,  com- 
pared with  that  held  in  England.  It  ahould  however  be  remembered,  that  padded 
rooma  are  very  rarely  met  with  In  any  French  asylum;  and  also,  that  the  camisole  is 
the  uanal  metliod  of  employing  personal  reairaint,  geueralLy  aanctloned  by  tlw  medical 
otBoera;  whilst  it  ia  sometimes  applied  as  mnch  for  the  rafeiy  ofaiiendanlB,  aa  of  the 
patients';  slthongh  some  practiiioners  still  think  snch  treaimentevenbrneHoral  in  agitated 
caaes.  Intending  again  to  allude  to  the  important  question  of  mlraiot,  along  with 
other  snltjeets,  I  would  now  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the  followiug  clasaified 
Blalement  of  facta  and  Bgtirea,  which  Ailly  merit  careful  exam i nation : — 
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According  to  the  preceding  samreaiy,  it  appeare,  that  the  namber  of  patients  of  both 
sexes  received,  during  the  year  1849,  into  the  obo^e  eight  proTincial  oaylamH  for  the 
ina«oe,  was  aUaost  identical ;  481  lauatio  males,  and  483  females  having  been  admitted. 
More  men,  however,  were  cared  than  women ;  208  being  of  the  former,  to  187  of  the 
latter  sex ;  whilst  the  total  deaths  not  only  surpassed  the  aggregate  recoveries,  in  both 
categories,  but  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  was  greater  amongMt  male  than  female 
patients ;  the  difference  being  thiny.mx  fewer  deaths  amongst  the  latter  division, 
aUliough  the  gross  amount  of  females  under  treatment  was  consideraUy  more  than  the 
male  inmates.  These  statements  are  interesting,  and  well  deserve  the  attentive  con* 
sideration  of  psychologists. 

Indubitably,  the  great  mortality  recorded  in  the  above  table,  was  materially  angmented 
by  the  recent  epidMaio  cholera ;  hence,  the  results  now  reported,  roust  not  be  held  as 
true  criteria  of  the  usual  annual  average ;  still  the  ratio  of  deaths  was  large,  speaking 
conaparatively.  Again,  the  total  cures  were  almost  forty*three  per  cent,  amongst  male 
patients,  compared  with  the  admissions;  but  only  38.71  per  cent,  amongst  females, if 
eimilarly  calculated.  In  re&renee  to  the  amount  of  mortality,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  that  of  he  Mans,  as  it  famishes  a  good  index  of  the  ordinary  rate  recorded  in  a 
provincial  lunatic  asylum,  seeing  no  patient  died  of  cholera  at  that  institution ;  where» 
in  an  average  population  of  at  least  250  lunatics,  the  deaths,  by  all  causes,  amounted 
only  to  sixteen  cases»  during  the  entire  year.  Thereby  making  the  ratio  6.20  per 
cent. ;  tlie  number  of  persons  discharged  cured  being,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  on^ 
half  the  amount  of  admissions^  Again,  at  St.  Meen's  asylum,  if  the  twenty>one  deaths 
reported  by  cholera  be  aobtraeted  from  the  total  forty  •nine  fatal  cases  stated  in  the 
previous  table,  the  mortality,  by  all  other  causes,  then  becomes  9.31  per  cenu  amongst  the 
residents.  To  porsoe  this  limUed  mode  of  analysis  any  farther,  at  present,  is  unneces- 
sary ;  whilst,  to  consider  the  total  deaths  now  reported  in  the  various  asylums,  as  indi* 
eating  ordinary  occurrences,  would  be  both  unjust  and  erroneous.  Foreigners  mig^t 
with  equal  juatioe  assert,  "  London  was  a  most  unhealthy  capital,"  because  the 
mortality,  of  the  same  season,  reached  far  beyond  its  usual  amount ;  27,100  persons 
having  died  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  from  all  causes,  during  July,  August, 
and  September,  of  last  year,  instead  of  13,508,  which  occurred  in  the  parallel  quarter  of 
1848;  or  of  only  11,578,  reported  throughout  the  same  districts,  in  the  similar  three 
mouths  of  the  year  1850,  just  terminated. 

Another  feature  in  this  table  also  deserves  special  remark, — ^namely,  that  female  patients 
predominated,  in  respect  of  number,  over  the  mole  lunatics  in  every  asylum,  espeoially 
in  that  at  Bon  Sauveur,  and  at  Saint  Yon;  the  excess,  in  the  latter,  being  not  less  than 
79.30  per  cent.  Even,  if  all  the  336d  inmates  are  taken  collectively,  the  difference, 
in  the  two  sexes,  is  still  nearly  one-third ;  the  numbers  being  1404  male  to  1902 
female  lunatics ;  tbus  giving  438  more  patients  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  and 
thereby  indicating  that  now,  in  some  districts  of  France,  at  least,  insanity  is  a  more 
frequent  malady  among  women  than  men;  tbe  same,  as  1  have  heard,  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  country,  as  it  is  likewise  in  England ;  particularly  amongst  the 
metropolitan  population.  Various  reasons  are  usually  assigned  for  this  decidedly 
greater  liability  of  females  than  males  to  meutal  disease ;  but  into  that  interesting 
question  I  will  not  enter  farther,  as  it  would  be  rather  out  of  place  to  discuss  such  a  sub- 
ject at  present ;  my  chief  object  being  to  point  out,  rather  than  to  explain,  the  above 
well*established  tendency  of  mania. 

Respecting  the  amount  of  mechanical  restraint  actually  noticed  in  the  different 
asylums,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  during  last  August  and  September,  tbe  figures  1  have 
given  in  the  table  will,  doubtless,  attract  much  attention.  Taken  collectively,  the 
numbers  show,  that  forty-four  male  lunatics,  out  of  1404  then  resident,  were  in 
camisole,  some  being  also  otherwise  restrained ;  tliereby  giving  one  individual  in  re- 
straint to  every  33^  male  inmates ;  or  three  per  hundred.  Amongst  the  female  lunatics, 
again,  the  proportion  was  somewhat  larger ;  seventy-two  persons  of  tbatsex,  out  of  the 
total  1002  resident  patients,  being  under  mechanical  coercion ;  thus  making  one  female 
in  restraint  to  every  2G^  inmates ;  or  at  the  rate  of  0.78  per  hundred.  In  contract  with 
this  report  respecting  the  above-named  French  provincial  asylums,  I  would  now  place  an 
official  statement  of  the  practice  pursued  at  Bethlem  hospital,  during  the  same  period. 
At  this  establishment,  where  formerly  the  strut-waistcoat,  with  various  kinds  of  personal 
coercion,  were  in  even  greater  use,  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  channel,  not 
one  insane  patient,  amongst  an  average  population  of  391  lunatics,  was  under  con- 
straint of  any  description,  during  the  five  weeks  ending  the  20th  of  last  September; 
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when  I  first  revisited  that  institation,  after  my  retnm  from  the  continent,  and  which- 
embraced  the  whole  time  referred  to  in  this  narrative. 

Whilst  describing  some  of  the  French  lunatic  inslitations  noticed  in  preTioas 
pages,  allnsioD  was  made  more  than  once  to  tlie  deficient  supply  of  water.  This  con- 
stitutes a  serious  evil  in  every  public  establishment,  but  especially  in  an  asylum 
for  lunatics,  and  contributes  very  materially  to  the  production  of  sickness  amongst  the 
patients.  Wherever  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  good  water  exists,  to  carry 
away  all  refuse,  and  to  promote  personal  cleanliness,  as  also  for  culinary  or  other 
purposes,  then  fevers  and  most  zymotic  diseases  are  much  leas  likely  to  prevail,  even 
when  rife  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  other  causes  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  they  likewise  exert  great  influence.  Still,  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  essentia] ;  wherever  large  assemblages  of  human  beings  are  congregated  together,, 
whether  mentally  sane  or  otherwise.  This  truth  was  remarkably  illustrated  at  Beth- 
lem  hospital  in  the  autumn  of  1849 ;  when  cholera  proved  epidemic,  and  was  very  fatal  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  institution.  In  this  large  charity,  not  a  single  inmate  was 
attacked  by  cholera,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds,  nay,  even  thousands,  who  became 
Tictims  to  that  epidemic  malady,  within  even  a  short  distance  of  the  building.  When 
alluding  to  this  remarkable  exemption  of  Bethlem  hospital  from  cholera,  during  the 
recent  outbreak,  and  at  the  very  time  it  proved  so  fatal  in  some  French  asylums  for  the 
insane,  I  stated  in  another  publication,  as  an  explanation  of  this  phenomena,  that  here 
**  there  is  a  most  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  throughout  the  whole  establishment, 
alike  for  baths,  washing,  and  cooking.  So  copious,  indeed,  is  the  quantity,  that  in 
every  water-closet,  in  consequence  of  a  spring  being  attached  to  each  door,  whenever 
any  person  enters,  the  movement  thus  made  simultaneously  opens  a  valve;  connected 
with  a  cistern,  from  which  a  torrent  of  water  rushes  into  the  seat ;  and  this  operation 
is  repeated,  when  the  patient  retires.  Further,  through  all  the  drains,  water  runs  con- 
stantly ;  chloride  of  lime  is  also  daily  and  freely  used ;  and  as  every  drain  has  been 
properly  trapped,  no  odour  ever  previuls.  A  very  deep  artesian  well — ^reaching  to 
below  the  chalk — supplies  the  water  required  in  the  establishment ;  which  a  steam- 
engine  pumps,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  gallons  per  minute,  into  the  numerous  reservoirs 
on  the  roof  of  the  building,  which  are  frequently  cleansed,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
not  be  contaminated ;  hence,  there  is  never  any  deficiency  of  this  element,  most  essen- 
tial in  all  institutions,  but  especially  in  asylums  for  the  insane."  Tlie  French  physi- 
cians are  fully  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  having  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in 
every  public  institution ;  and,  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  I  might  again  allude 
to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  steam-engine  by  Br.  Le  Vincent,  to  pump  water  from  the 
Loire,  for  the  institution  of  St.  Gemmes  ;  as  also  to  a  similar  proposal  now  in  con- 
templation for  the  asylum  at  Blois,  where  a  more  copious  supply  is  likewise  much 
wanted. 

Of  late  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  France,  respecting  the  nature,, 
pathology,  and  medical  treatment  of  mental  diseases ;  whilst  throughout  Europe,  few 
psychological  physicians  have  done  more  in  this  important  department  of  medical 
science,  than  several  of  the  distingfuished  practitioners  now  attached  to  the  lunatic 
establishments  of  the  former  country.  To  prove  this  assertion,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
as  all  bodies  are  examined  after  death,  in  the  public  lunatic  asylums  of  France,  the 
opportunities  for  studying  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases  are  consequently  ample ; 
of  which  the  medical  officers  take  every  advantage,  and  also  register  the  morbid  appear- 
ances noticed  on  dissection. 

In  reference  to  another  point,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  although  the  physicians 
present  regular  reports  of  all  proceedings  in  their  respective  asylums,  to  the  higher 
official  and  administrative  authorities,  which  contain  very  frequently  much  valuable 
information,  with  statistical  details,  and  other  data ;  these  reports  are,  nevertheless, 
often  lost  to  the  profession,  seeing  they  seldom  appear  in  print,  as  in  this  country ; 
but  become  buried,  like  many  other  public  papers,  in  the  archives  of  the  Prefectures,  the 
minister's  bureau,  or  consigned  to  unmerited  oblivion  in  some  similor  receptacle. 
Knowing  the  value  of  such  useful  documents  in  England,  I  think  the  Councils-General 
of  departments  in  France  should  follow  the  system  here  adopted,  as  well  as  in  America ; 
knowing  well,  if  the  physicians  of  every  French  asylum  for  the  insane  published 
annually  a  detailed  report  of  proceedings,  the  amount  of  highly  useful  and  practical 
information  thus  supplied  to  the  profession,  would  be  very  considerable.  The  instruc- 
tive papers  of  this  description,  which  MM.  Parchappe,  Bouchet,  Aubanel,  Billed, 
Morel,  Girand,  Benandin,  and  other  experienced  practitioners  have  given  to  the  medical 
profession,  conclusively  indicate  how  much  might  be  thus  accomplished.    The  central 
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goremmeBt,  with  rach  exeelleiit  ezamiiles  for  their  goidanee,  ought  to  sanction,  if  they 
did  not  absolotelj  require,  for  publication,  a  detailed  official  statement  from  every 
public  and  departmental  asyliim,  tluroughoat  their  entire  jurisdiction. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  medical  officers  of  institutions  for  the  insane  in  France, 
of  whose  zeal,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  humane  cause  they  have  undertajcen,  it 
would  be  both  easy  and  gratifying  to  speak  at  greater  length ;  I  must  say  unequivo- 
cally, the  remuneration  received  is  often  too  small,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
labour  performed,  or  the  position  tbey  as  physicians  hold  in  society.  Being  in  most 
cases  debarred  from  engaging  in  private  practice,  the  sole  professional  support  these 
gentlemen  have  is  their  annual  salary,  and  an  official  residence.  Undoubtedly,  in 
Paris,  Bouen,  and  in  some  other  cities,  tbe  pliysicians  of  public  lunatic  asylums  are 
not  always  prevented  from  giving  their  medical  services,  and  part  of  their  time,  to  the 
public ;  which,  of  course  often  makes  a  great  difference ;  still  to  pay  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  I  could  name,  but  refrain  out  of  delicacy  to  their  feelings,  with  only 
3000  or  even  2400  francs  per  annum,  is  very  illiberal,  and  by  no  means,  sufficient  re- 
muneration ;  especially,  where  private  paying  patients  are  received  into  the  asylum,  of 
whom  none  could  ever  be  attended  before  or  allerwards,  by  the  then  resident  physicians. 
Eitlier  the  salaries  now  paid  ought  to  be  increased  both  at  first,  and  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  length  of  sArices;  or  private  practice  uniformly  permitted,  when  not  inter* 
fering  with  their  official  duties,  which,  of  course,  must  always  be  duly  performed.  Wher- 
ever bad  regulations  prevail,  they  should  be  reformed;  but  if  laws  are  good  in  Paris, 
the  same  become  equally  applicable  to  Nantes.  Again,  if  private  practice  be  permit- 
ted in  Bouen,  it  cannot  be  wrong  at  Orleans.  Further,  Bon  Sauveur  with  692  insane 
patients,  should  have  at  least  one  resident  physician,  with  four  internes ;  quite  as 
much  as  the  neighbouring  asylum  of  SL  Yon,  containing  720  inmates.  Lastly,  St. 
Oemmes  Asylum,  with  340  lunatics;  and  especially  the  Orleans  institution,  containing 
521  insane  patients,  instead  of  only  one  resident  medical  officer,  without,  in  both  cases, 
even  a  single  interne, — ought  to  have,  if  not  two  physicians,  with  two  internes,  cer- 
tainly, three  or  four  of  tbe  latter  useftd  officers  attached  to  each  establishment. 

In  French  asylums,  there  is  I  believe,  no  matron ;  or  at  least,  no  female  attendant 
having  the  attributes  of  that  important  personage  in  English  institutions ;  and  which 
many  consider  an  advantage  in  favour  of  our  neighbours.  A  superior  "  sceur  reli- 
giense"  possessing  power  over  the  other  female  attendants,  is,  however,  not  uncom- 
mon; whilst  in  the  laundry,  and  other  departments,  there  are  various  female  officials; 
but  the  treatment  and  general  management  if  the  patients,  whether  on  the  male  or 
female  division,  rests  solely  with  the  physician.  In  this  respect,  J  consider  the  system 
pursued  in  the  new  French  institutions  well  worthy  of  imitation,  on  tlie  English  side 
of  the  channel ;  where  the  matron  sometimes  becomes  too  important,  from  not  being 
sufficiently  under  medical  control,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  weU 
qualified  to  decide  the  point,  from  their  own  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  departmental  asylum  has  a  director,  who  is  a  most  important 
personage ;  being  the  chief  superintendent  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  lay  ad- 
ministration of  the  establishment.  In  some  instances,  the  resident  physician  is 
likewise  director;  but  in  many  asylums,  tbe  offices  are  entirely  separate;  which 
arrangement,  to  my  mind,  appears  altogether  the  most  eligible,  as  the  attributes  of 
both  are  incompatible,  particularly  in  a  large  establishment.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  physician  whose  mind  is  frequently  engaged  in  finan- 
cial questions,  or  if  harassed  by  extensive  commissariat  duties,  will  not  be  able  to 
find  much  leisure  time  for  study  and  science.  In  an  asylnm,  having  a  very  limited 
number  of  inmates,  the  duties  being  in  that  case  of  a  restricted  description,  the 
junction  of  the  two  offices  may  be  permitted:  and  as  such  an  arrangement  will 
augment  the  remuneration  of  the  physician,  generally  so  underpaid,  it  has  that  advantage, 
without  being  then  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  patients. 

Believing  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  English  readers,  to  obtain  a  few  general  facts 
respecting  the  extent  of  accommodation  at  present  available  for  the  treatment  of  luna- 
tics, belonging  to  the  various  departments  of  France ;  1  would  remark,  that  the  insti- 
tutions for  insane  patients,  whether  departmental,  or  those  only  forming  a  division  of 
a  general  hospice,  and  lastly,  those  private  establishments  which  now  receive  indigent 
patients,  by  arrangement  with  particular  departments,  recently  amounted  to  67 ;  and 
were  thus  classed.  The  departmental  asylums  similar  to  Le  Mans  are  37 ;  those 
forming  only  one  division  of  a  general  hospice,  as  at  Nantes,  are  eighteen  in  number ; 
whilst  twelve  private  establishments,  like  Bon  Sauveur,  now  receive  insane  patients, 
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by  pecaniary  ogreemeDt  with  neighbouring  departments.  Besides  tbo  above  sixty* 
seven  establishments  for  lunatics,  there  are  also  the  three  great  public  institutioQS  of 
Paris;  namely,  Bic^tre,  La  Sulpetriere,  and  Chareuton;  thus  making  seventy  asy* 
lums  for  the  insane,  throughout  France,  which  are  now  placed  more  or  leas  under  the 
surveillance  of  government. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  total  amount  of  lunatics  in  the  above  institutioos  is  very 
large ;  the  number  being,  according  to  the  most  accui-ate  accounts  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  about  22,400 ;  the  miyoriiy.of  which  are  females.  Besides  the  aggregate  num* 
ber  now  mentioned,  the  inmates  of  various  private  lunatic  asylums  throughout  the 
country  must  be  also  taken  into  account,  before  we  can  correctly  estimate  the  prevalenoo 
of  insanity  in  France ;  which,  although  not  so  common  a  disease  as  in  Engltfid, 
in  regard  to  the  population,  is  uevertlieless  very  considemble ;  especially  in  the  Freneh 
metropolis.  This  is  showu  by  the  total  admissions  of  insane  patients  during  1849,  a( 
Bicetre,  Chnrenton,  and  La  Salpetricre,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  1421  casefl, 
taken  collectively;  the  sexes  being  nearly  equally  divided.  Agaiu,  in  regard  to  recoveriea, 
474  patients  were  discharged  cured  from  the  above  named  three  institutions,  during  that 
year,  'i05  being  men,  aud  289  women;  whilst  the  total  deaths  amounted  to  040  indivi* 
duals,  comprisingd04  mfJe  and  G15  female  lunatics.  It  should  however  be  rememberod, 
ihat  this  very  large  mortality  amongst  the  insane  women  arose  Especially  from  cholera* 
which  then  prevailed  at  the  Salpetriere  like  a  pestilence ;  000  persons  liaviog  died  ia 
this  institution  during  1849,  by  that  epidemic. 

Another  feature  in  the  movement  of  patients  under  treatment  at  tUese  establishments 
should  be  likewise  noticed;  viz.,  tlie  number  of  lunatics  reported  to  have  escaped  fnna 
Bicetre,  Charenton,  and  La  Salpetricre  during  last  year,  which  actually  amoooted  to 
35  individuals ;  2U  being  men,  and  12  women.  In  contrast  with  the  above  oAeial 
statement  of  escapes  effected  from  the  three  public  lunatic  asylums  of  Paris,  it  may  bo 
interesting  to  state,  that  flrom  Bethlem  hospital,  during  '60  years  ending  the  Slst  of 
last  December,  although  6002  curable  insane  patients  had  been  admitted  into  the  insti- 
tution— consisting  of  2781  men,  and  4171  women,  only  twenty-three  lunatioB  h«ve 
escaped  from  the  hospital,  15  being  male,  and  eight  female  patienu ;  moat  of  whom, 
or  twenty  individuals,  were  however  speedily  brought  back  to  the  institution.  It  is  also 
curious,  if  not  instructive,  to  remark,  that  both  in  Paris,  and  at  Bethlem,  the  number 
of  male  patients  who  effected  their  escape,  was  greater  than  the  female ;  the  proportion, 
being  two  men  to  one  woman  in  either  instance. 

Formerly,  when  restraint  was  much  more  frequently  employed  in  the  oidinarj 
treatment  of  lunatics,  than  recently,  escapes  were  then  by  no  means  nneonunon. 
Indeed,  the  stricter  insane  patients  were  confined,  and  the  oftener  mechauieal  coercion 
was  employed,  escapes  then  became  more  numerous.  For  instance,  during  twenty 
years,  ending  the  3 1st  December,  1700,  when  the  strait- waistcoat,  straw,  and  even 
chains  were  but  too  commonly  the  lot  of  unfortunate  lunatics  in  this,  as  in  nearly 
«very  asylum ;  it  appears,  amongst  3G20  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem  hospital,  fifty- 
five  individuals  escaped,  forty-four  being  men,  and  only  eleven  women ;  thus  giving 
one  escape  in  every  sixty-six  admissions.  More  recently,  and  particularly  when 
restndnt  of  any  kind  is  now  very  rarely  employed,  and  the  strait-waistooat  is  unknown, 
escapes  from  the  above  institution  have  become  of  very  rare  occunence.  Thus,  during 
thirty  years,  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1B40,  although  G052  unable  insane  patients 
have  been  admitted,  the  whole  of  whom  were  recent  cases,  only  twenty-two  persons  es* 
«8ped,  fifteen  being  mole,  and  seven  female  lunatics ;  thereby  making  one  evasion  in  every 
4116  admissions.  If  calculated  in  reference  to  sexes,  the  results  then  become  very  different; 
the  escapes  amongst  male  lunatics  being  actually  one  in  every  185  of  that  sex  admitted ; 
whereas,  it  is  only  one  in  every  595  insane  women ;  and  if  viewed  comparatively,  the 
proportion  thus  seems  threefold  greater,  amongst  male  than  female  lunatics. 

In  my  opinion,  based  upon  these  and  other  conclusive  data,  the  more  insane  per- 
sons are  restrained,  the  oftener  attempts  will  be  made  to  escape  from  confinement  in 
any  lunatic  asylum ;  and  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  were  coercion  less  frequently 
employed,  than  unfortunately  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  eseapea  as 
well  as  suicides  would  not  be  so  numerous.  In  reference  to  the  fact  of  self-destruction 
being  much  more  common  amongst  lunatics  when  mechanically  restrained,  than  under 
the  present  very  different  system,  I  would  mention,  as  a  marked  illustration  of  this 
great  truth,  that  in  Bethlem  hospital,  where  personal  coercion  by  various  means  was 
so  generally  employed, — namely,  during  the  same  twenty  years  already  quoted,  in  re- 
ierence  to  this  subject,  or  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  at  which  period  escapes 
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were  also  oemmon ;  eighteen  padente  tetnally  committed  anieide,  conaiatiDg  of  six 
male  and  twelve  female  Innaties,  which  makes  one  case  of  self-destroetion  in  every 
202  admissions.  Now,  howeter,  (and  such  a  fact  should  be  alwajs  remembered,)  when 
the  strait-waiBtcoat  is  unknown,  and  mechanical  restraint  of  any  description  very 
nrelj  used,  suicides,  like  esoiqies,  have  become  much  more  infrequent.  In  proof  of  this 
opinion  I  may  state,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  mechanical 
eoeroion  was  more  employed  at  Uie  beginning  of  that  period  than  towards  its  close, 
eznctly  eight  suicides,  of  whom  two  were  men  and  six  were  women,  have  been  re- 
oorded  amongst  the  whole  0902  curable  insane  patients  under  treatment  in  the  hos- 
pital; being  thos  one  case  in  every  860  admissions. 

When  noticing  the  peculiar  feature  exhibited  at  Bethlem,  as  also  at  the  three  Fazisian 
poblie  lunatic  asylums,  of  male  patients  having  much  ofteoer  effected  their  escape  than 
females,  it  should  be,  on  the  other  hand,  remarked,  tliat  both  recently,  as  also  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  a  greater  number  of  women  committed  suicide  at  Bethlem 
Hospital  than  insane  men ;  which  propensity  may  be  in  part  Explained  by  the  asoer* 
tained  frequency  of  suicidal  mania  in  the  female  oftener  than  in  the  male  sex — ^the  more 
aeate  feelings  of  the  former,  and  their  less  self-command  over  actions  which  men 
seem  in  a  higher  degree  able  to  control.  Again,  womeu  being  more  domestic  in  their 
bahita  and  condnot,  feel  less  disposition  to  escape  from  their  actual  place  of  residence; 
wfailat  men,  being  comparatively  more  aocustomed  to  change  of  place,  to  varied  and  active 
employmente,  and  to  be  also  much  ont  of  doors  when  in  health,  have  become  reconciled 
with  greater  diflBculty  to  confinement  in  an  asylum  than  women.  However  difficult  it 
any  be  to  explain  such  peculisrities  in  the  two  sexes,  the  facts  now  stated  respecting 
thm  direfsifled  disposition  to  escape  and  to  suicide  noticed  in  each  sex  appear,  never- 
tbaleas,  important ;  especially  as  they  conclusively  demonstrate,  that  the  more  frequently 
personal  coercion  of  lunatics  is  employed,  independent  of  many  other  evil  consequences, 
flo  will  caavaltieo  of  the  above  description  more  likely  supervene. 

Notvrithstanding  it  would  prove  both  interesting  and  instruoiive  to  discuss  the  medicsl 
tnataient  usually  pursued  by  physicians  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  France,  the  length 
to  wbieh  this  paper  has  already  extended  prevents  my  now  enlarging  upon  such  anim- 
pottant  topic,  especially  as  some  readers  might  consider  it  unnecessary.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  Mefly  remark,  that  in  addition  to  occupying  and  amusing  the  patiente,  great 
oliHty  is  atucbed  in  every  institution  to  frequent  baths,  where  the  apparatus  for 
bathing  is  always  considerable — as  at  St.  Yon,  for  instance,  in  which  the  bath-house  is 
well  worth  examination.  The  douche  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  employed  aa 
fonBerly*-*«t  least  judging  from  my  own  previous  observation ;  and  it  is  only  now  used 
by  way  of  punishment  The  cold  affusion  seems,  however,  to  be  frequently  prescribed 
in  Many  of  the  French  asylums.  Hence,  in  refractory  patients,  who  refuse  to  work 
when  occupation  is  considered  advisable  by  the  physician,  this  form  of  bath  provea 
frequently  benefteial ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  sucli  cold  affusion  is  employed,  the 
patients  are  soon  induced  to  commence  the  work  they  had  previously  refused  to  under- 
take ;  whereupon  the  medical  attendant  immediately  stops  any  fbrther  affosion  of  cold 
water,  as  it  is  almost  always  found,  that  individuals  so  treated  then  keep  their  promise 
to  resume  employment.  An  instance  of  the  kind,  amongst  others,  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, since  it  shows  the  efficacy  of  a  cold  affusion-batli  in  refractory  cases  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  female  inmates  at  St.  Meen's  Asylum  having  refused  to  continue  some 
work,  upon  which  she  had  been  engaged  the  day  previous,  was  ordered  by  her  medical 
attendant  to  have  the  cold  affusion.  This  remedy  was  accordingly  applied  in  our 
presence,  at  the  termination  of  the  morning  vi^it ;  as  the  order  could  only  be  executed, 
when  the  phyaician  or  an  interne  was  actually  present  to  watch  the  effect,  and  to  stop 
any  unneeessary  application.  Whilst  the  second  bucket  was  being  poured  over  this 
poor  maniac's  head — ^her  body  being  then  immersed  in  an  ordinary  bath, but  so  secured, 
that  she  could  not  escape  the  stream,  or  do  any  injury  to  herself,  either  with  hsuds  or 
limbs,  she  immediately  called  out,  '*  Gracet  monsieur— je  travaillerai.**  The  further 
affosion  of  cold  water  was  instantly  interrupted,  a  few  kind  words  were  spoken  to  her 
by  the  interne  by  way  of  encouragement,  and  she  was  ordered  back  to  the  workroom. 
Subsequently,  that  gentleman  remarked  to  me,  that  he  confidently  expected  this  patienb 
would  again  return  to  her  work  as  readily  as  three  months  before,  when  the  cold 
afiusion-bath  was  roost  successfully  employed ;  since  which,  she  had  continued  tranquil, 
and  been  diligent  during  the  interval,  until  yesterday's  outbreak.  Other  cases  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  quoted,  but  I  refrain,  believing  they  would  be  considered 
superfluous. 

NO.  XIIL  L 
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Infltteneed  by  the  lame  motiTe,  I  do  not  intend  to  dieooee  tbe  Ttrions  lemedies 
UBUftUy  employed  in  cases  of  mania,  farther  .than  briefly  to  state,  that  the  principles 
acted  upon  in  France  differ  yery  little  from  those  pursued  by  most  English  practitioners. 
Where  physical  disease  prerails  in  any  lunatic,  of  course  the  symptoms  must  be  Tiewed 
much  in  the  same  light,  as  if  the  patient  was  mentally  sane ;  with  this  essential  caution, 
however,  that  great  prudence  must  be  always  exercised  in  the  adoption  of  debilitating 
treatment.  Formerly,  physicians,  in  their  practice,  were  often  disposed  to  consider 
mental  diseases  to  exhibit  an  inflammatory  diathesis.  Hence  bleeding,  lowering  the 
system,  and  depressing  remedies,  were  much  more  frequently  employed  than  at  present. 
Nutritious  food,  warm  clothing,  cleanliness  of  person,  with  other  prophylactic  and 
hygienic  measures,  are,  however,  now  generally  considered  of  most  essential  importance ; 
whilst  it  has  been  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  whereTer  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic 
•sylum  are  under-fied,  sickness  and  mortality  will  abound. 

To  prove  that  the  sufllciency  of  food,  and  its  good  and  nutritious  quality,  haye  much 
influence  on  the  health  of  lunatics,  I  might  mention  a  remarkable  illustration  which 
occurred  at  Bicdtre,  during  the  first  revolution,  when  the  constituent  assembly  of 
France  reduced  the  quantity  of  bread  distributed  to  the  inmates,  from  a  kilogramme 
(two  lbs.  one-fifth  oz.)  to  seven  hectogrammes  and  a  half  (twenty-four  ozs.),  whereby 
a  great  number  of  the  old  convalescents  relapsed  into  a  state  of  raving  madness.  This 
system  of  retrenchment  having  been  afterwards  carried  to  a  still  lower  grade,  and  even 
to  half  a  kilogramme,  the  consequences  to  the  poor  maniacs  were  most  disastrous; 
seeing  that  in  two  months  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Republic,  twenty-nine  deaths 
recurred  among  the  patients ;  whilst,  in  the  whole  of  the  year  Two  (that  is,  when  the 
allowance  of  bread  was  one  kilogramme  per  patient),  only  twenty-seven  deaths  were 
reported  during  the  entire  twelve  months.  These  facts  furnish  a  very  instructive 
lesson  regarding  tbe  dietary  of  insane  patients,  and  they  point  out  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  nutriment,  which  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums 
ought  to  receive.  Fof^whatever  may  be  the  moral  or  remedial  treatment  pursued, 
unless  due  attention  is  paid  to  such  an  important  point  as  the  food  and  regimen  of 
Insane  patients,  any  plan  of  management,  however  beneficial  it  might  otherwise  prove, 
will  not  be  likely  to  realize  the  expectations  of  relatives,  or  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  a  con- 
scientious practitioner. 

To  sum  up  succinctly  the  principles  a  practitioner  ought  to  follow  in  the  management 
of  lunatics,  I  would  say  insane  patients  must  be  treated  as  much  as  possible  like 
rational  beings,  consistent  with  their  own  safety  or  that  of  others ;  and  as  the  mind  of 
such  persons  resembles,  in  some  degree,  that  of  a  child,  kindness,  with  decision,  regu- 
lated by  justice,  ought  to  influence  the  actions  of  every  attendant.  No  promise  should 
eyer  be  made  to  a  lunatic  which  is  not  strictly  kept ;  the  feeble  intellect  of  the  afilicted 
Sufibrer  must  be  always  treated,  as  if  it  were  a  tender  plant,  and  so  kept  as  much  as 
possible  devoid  of  eyery  external  source  of  excitement.  Subsequently,  and  wherever 
practicable,  the  patient  should  be  employed  in  bodily  labour;  or,  at  least,  an  attempt 
made  to  engage  the  remaining  faculties  in  some  amusement  or  intellectual  occupation. 
In  order  thereby  to  draw  the  maniac's  debilitated  mind  from  its  usual  morbid  channels, 
but  especially,  from  those  notions  and  objects  which  have  contributed  to  produce  mental 
disease.  Experience  invariably  teaches,  wherever  the  physician  is  able  to  divert  the 
patient's  ideas — however  feeble  these  may  appear — ^from  previous  morbid  cogitations 
and  reminiscences,  so  as  to  fix  attention  upon  new  subjects  of  thought  or  occupation, 
any  plan  of  treatment,  whether  moral  or  medical,  then  considered  appropriate,  will 
more  likely  proye  efficacious,  and  so  promote  future  convalescence. 

Although  the  laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  administration  of  French  lunatxe 
asylums  have  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the  country,  and  much  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  inmates,  especially  in  the  departmental  institutions  for  the  insane 
recently  constructed,  still,  like  our  own  lunacy  enactments,  they  are  capable  of 
improvement.  Into  these  important  questions  it  would  be  rather  out  of  place  now  to 
enter  at  any  length;  nevertheless  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  here,  as  in  most 
public  departments  of  France,  the  central  government,  whilst  it  exercises  general  control 
over  the  provincial  authorities,  and  very  properly  so,  in  many  cases  has  too  much 
power  in  reference  to  details,  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  superior  officials.  Again, 
the  local  administrations  sometimes  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  medical  officers, 
more  than  is  judicious ;  whilst  these  have  not  always  sufficient  authority  oyer  the  non- 
medical treatment  of  the  patients,  and  over  their  male  or  female  attendants.  Further,  the 
numerous  and  varied  duties  required  from  the  physicians  are  often  most  laborious, 
and  frequently  seem  like  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house  or  pnUic  ofiee. 
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rather  than  that  of  a  man  of  science,  whose  time  and  mental  energies  shonld  be  almost 
«xelu8iye)y  dedicated  to  the  core  of  disease  and  his  medical  studies,  instead  of  to  manual 
labour. 

As  the  minister  of  the  interior  nominates  the  physicians  to  all  public  asylums,  It 
thence  happens,  that  occasionally  the  local  authorities  are  inimicid  to  the  nominee 
of  the  minister,  especially  if  he  be  a  stranger  to  the  department.  It  likewise  some- 
times occurs,  that  the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  a  provincial  institutiou  wish  a 
friend  of  their  own  to  procure  the  appointment,  whereby  jealousy,  and  even  dislike,  is 
felt  towards  the  stranger  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  council  of  administration.  I  might 
give  instances  to  illustrate  such  consequences,  but  reArain,  as  personalities  are  objection- 
able. Nevertheless,  one  well-known  case  might  be  now  mentioned,  wherein  the 
minister  exercised  his  power  in  reference  to  a  very  distinguished  individual,  which 
shows  the  way  the  system  may  be  made  to  work — I  allude  to  the  treatment  experienced 
by  my  excellent  and  learned  friend  M.Foville.  This  well-known  physician  and  eminent 
physiologist,  formerly  physician  to  Saint  Yon  Asylum,  and  latterly  of  Charenton,  was 
summarily  deprived  of  that  valuable  and  important  appointment,  about  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  by  an  ephemeral  minister  of  the  day,  who  had  clutched  the  seals  of  office  for 
a  time,  and  then  used  his  temporary  power  against  a  long-tried  public  servant,  that 
happened  to  be  a  friend  of,  and  hence  patronized  by,  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

In  a  provincial  asylum  I  could  name,  another  minister  of  the  interior  having  appointed 
a  resident  physician — a  man  of  experience,  but  still  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  depart- 
ment, instead  of  a  local  candidate,  the  new  official,  so  far  from  meeting  with  cordial 
support  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  was  long  looked  npon  with  coolness,  and  con- 
aidered  an  intruder ;  whilst  his  professional  brethren  in  the  locality  never  would 
associate  with  the  favoured  proteg^  sent  from  head-quarters.  At  Bon  Sauveur,  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  resident  physicians  nor  internes  have  been  appointed,  not- 
withstanding the  size  of  the  asylum,  and  although  the  law  of  1838  expressly  says, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  resident  medical  officer.  Again,  neither  at  Orleans  nor 
St.  Gemmes  are  there  any  internes,  who  prove,  everywhere,  very  useful  officials. 
Why  these  discrepancies  exist  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  nor  is  it  within  my  province 
to  say  more,  than  that  such  anomalies  require  amendment 

Occasionally,  however,  interference  with  the  medical  officers  may  be  carried  too  far, 
whereby  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  is  apt  to  suffer,  of  which  the  following  examples 
may  be  given  as  Ulnstrations.  Some  time  ago  the  medical  attendant  of  a  provincial 
asylum,  who  took  much  interest  in  the  dietary  of  his  patients,  when  going  round  the 
wards,  and  after  tasting  the  soup  and  rice  then  served  to  a  patient,  one  day  said,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  attendants,  that  **  the  former  was  too  salt,  and  the  latter  not  sufficiently 
boiled."  This  remark  being  reported  to  a  local  dignitary,  it  gave  great  offence,  aa  he 
flionght  the  physician  was  going  out  of  his  province,  and  accordingly  brought  tbe  affair 
before  the  council  of  administration.  This  led  to  an  investigation  and  correspondence, 
which  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  central  government  at  Paris,  to  settle  the  dis- 
puted jurisdiction.  Tbe  other  case  of  interference  happened  in  my  own  presence,  and 
therefore  I  am  able  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  When  perambulating  one  of  the  provincial 
asylums,  along  with  the  responsible  medical  officer,  on  entering  a  court-yard  containing 
some  excited  female  lunatics,  we  were  accosted  by  the  nurse  in  charge  of  that  division 
in  tears,  who  said,  that  "  she  had  been  dismissed,  and  was  then  going  to  leave."  The 
nature  of  her  fault,  or  who  had  turned  her  off,  were  alike  unknown  to  tbe  physician,  or 
whether  any  successor  had  been  in  the  meantime  appointed  to  attend  the  patients. 
There  arose  plenty  of  talk  in  the  ward,  which  we  ultimately  left  for  another  part  of  the 
building.  Very  soon  afterwards,  having  occasion  to  repass  through  tbe  same  court- 
yard, I  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  patients  removing  the  camisole  from  another 
inmate,  and  that  all  the  residents  were  now  left  to  themselves,  without  any  attendant ; 
as  the  party  dismissed  had  actually  gone  away  the  moment  our  backs  were  turned.  So 
far  from  thinking  the  authority  of  any  resident  or  attending  responsible  medical 
officer  should  be  restricted,  in  whatever  appertains  to  the  management  and  treatment 
of  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  consider  his  power  should  be  almost  unlimited ; 
the  financial  and  material  administrative  arrangements  being,  of  course,  in  other  hands. 
In  most  of  the  newly-coustructed  departmental  institutions  the  system,  in  this  respect,  is 
excellent,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  establishments. 
Before  concluding  the  present  narrative— now  submitted  to  the  readers  of  Dr.  Wins- 
low's  Piychnlogical  Journal — I  should  neither  do  justice  to  the  many  excellent  profes- 
sional and  official  persons  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  in  contact,  during 
my  recent  tour,  nor  even  to  my  own  individual  feelings,  were  the  civilities  and  kindness 
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wliioh  I  vnilbnnljr  expenenoed  pMsed  0T«r  in  sQenee,  and  thus  appear  as  if  they  were 
alreadj  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  when  now  taking  a  retrospectiYe  glance  of  my 
pvceedingi,  and  ramembeiing  the  trouble  often  glyeu  to  pbysidana,  officers,  and  others, 
by  my  numerous  inquiries,  I  cannot  anffidently  thank  all  the  gentlemen,  who  afforded 
me  etery  flicility  to  obtain  information.  To  each,  individually,  I  would  again  tender 
ny  best  acknowledgments  for  the  many  courtesies  I  received;  but  especially  to 
MM.  Levinoent  and  Chambeyiou,  of  whom  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  agreeable 
vseollections.  To  my  distinguished  firxend  M.  Parchappe— one  of  the  inspectors- 
general  of  lunatic  establishments  in  France — ^I  am  even  more  particularly  under  obli- 
gations, as  it  was  through  his  instrumentality,  by  kindly  Ihmishing  me  with  a  general 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  physioians  and  directors  of  every  asylum  I  might  choose 
to  visit,  that  the  advantages  alluded  to  above  were  so  readily  procured.  Should  any  of 
the  criticisma  made  in  reference  to  some  of  the  institudons  described  in  my  Notes 
aeem  somewhat  severe,  the  blame  does  not,  in  justice,  rest  with  the  medical  officers 
mentioned ;  on  the  contrary,  by  these  gentlemen  many  of  the  great  ImpfDvements 
recently  accomplished  were  proposed,  bMides  those  still  in  progress.  Nay,  I  would 
again  repeat,  were  every  establishment  more  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
responsible  medical  attendant— were  these  officers  more  numerous,  better  paid,  and  all 
had  internes,  then  truly  some  of  the  remarks  contained  in  previous  pages  would  never 
have  been  uttered;  or,  if  expressed,  conld  have  rested  upon  no  foundation. 

The  patience  of  most  readers  of  these  desultory  Notes  of  my  recent  visit  to  several 
provincial  asylums  in  France  being,  perhaps,  abready  exhausted,  I  will  now  bring  the 
present  rather  lengthened  communication  to  a  close,  by  digressing  from  professional 
questions,  to  notice  ene  or  two  subjects  of  general  interest  to  most  travellers.  The 
first  relates  to  passports— 4hat  necessary,  yet  very  great  nuisance  to  every  Englishman 
going  abroad.  And  although  much  has  been  recently  said  upon  this  matter,  in  one 
respect  the  system  is  even  worse  than  previously,  as  1  can  state  from  person&I  expe- 
rience. Thus,  during  all  the  former  journeys  I  have  made  to  France — and  they  are 
numerous — whether  under  the  elder  Bourbons,  the  Citizen  King,  or  even  the  new 
Republic,  until  the  present  season  my  passports  were  always  delivered  gratU  by  the 
French  authorities  in  London.  This  year,  however,  before  that  still  indispensable 
document  could  be  obtained,^vtf  thiUingt  were  demanded,  and  paid  to  the  official,  who 
said,  *'  Such  was  the  law  and  custom.'*  That,  no  doubt,  might  be  so ;  but  the  alter- 
ation indicated  neither  liberality  nor  reform,  about  which,  of  late,  there  has  been  fre- 
quently much  conversation.  In  financial  respects,  certainly,  the  change  is  advantageous ; 
and  as  the  number  of  my  recent  passport  was  3  J227,  thus  upwards  of  830/.  had  been 
already  received  for  permissions  to  travel  in  France,  thereby  making  a  considerable 
item  for  papers  which  were  formerly  given  gratuitously.  This  tax,  with  other  causes, 
have,  however,  materially  diminished  the  crowd  of  English  tourists ;  as  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  same  season,  and  exactly  at  four  days'  earlier  date,  in  1847,  during 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  when  I  also  visited  Paris,  the  figures  written  on  my  French 
ambassadorial  passport  are  7008 ;  or  actually  more  than  double  the  issues  during  the 
current  year.  These  apparently  unimportant  statistical  data,  however,  merit  notice ; 
and  although  neither  medical  nor  scientific,  I  have  been  induced  now  to  mention 
them,  as  apt  illustrations  of  recent  political  changes,  and  their  consequences. 

But  to  prove  still  further,  that  English  travellers  are  much  less  frequently  met  with 
in  some  parts  of  France  than  formerly,  another  circumstance  maybe  also  stated,  which 
appeared  at  the  time,  as  now,  rather  remarkable,  and  constitutes  important  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  opinion ;  whilst  it  also  seems  an  appropriate  con- 
cluding paragraph  to  the  present  report  of  my  recent  excursion.  The  occurrence 
referred  to  is  now  related  more  willingly,  seeing  the  observation  difTers  from  that  often 
made  by  persons  visiting  France,  at  the  usual  touring  season,  aud  may  be  thus  described : 
— ^From  tlie  period  of  leaving  the  sea  coast,  and  during  the  whole  of  my  wandeiings  in 
Normandy,  Brittany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  through  several  neighbouring 
departments,  which  extended  to  nearly  eight  hundred  miles,  and  occupied  some  time, 
I  never  met  a  countrymunt  spoke  a  word  o/£nglish,  or  saw  any  British  newspaper, 
notwithstanding  the  whole  journey  was  made  by  railway,  in  steam-boats,  or  the  ordi- 
nary conveyances;  whilst  I  often  frequented  cafes,  tables-d'hote,  with  other  usual 
places  of  public  resort,  and  waa  always  on  the  move,  or  in  society.  Besides  these 
opportunities  of  meeting  strangers,  I  also  visited  the  crowded  exchange  of  Nantes,  at 
the  hour  when  merchants,  besides  men  of  many  nations,  do  congregate,  and  likewise 
passed  a  day  at  Blois,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  for  self-expatriated  and  renegade 
Britons,  whose  object  often  was,  rather  to  enjoy  cheap  luxurious  living,  than  to  advance 
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the  interests  of  their  native  land;  although  from  thenoe,  in  the  aggregate,  they  derived 
a  large  rerenne,  to  be  thoa  expended  in  a  foreign  oonntry.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
until  my  arriyal  in  Ptturis,  subseqnent  to  the  visit  I  hare  reoorded  in  these  pages,  tho 
above  rather  singalar,  bat,  on  my  part,  intolnntary,  prooeedings  oontinned  without 
interruption.  However,  when  returning  from  N6tre  Dame  Cathedral,  having  met  aa 
eminent  London  physician,  a  friend  and  near  neighbour,  who  had,  like  myself,  come  to 
pass  hiB  holidays  on  the  soil  of  "  La  BeDe  Franee,'*  the  spell  which  hitbeito,iiguraCive]y 
speaking,  seemed  to  hover  round  aU  my  varied  movements,  and  even  to  influence 
external  events,  wss  at  last  broken,  whereby  I  now  resumed  my  native  language,  and 
with  that  event  again  became  an  Englishman. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  WINDOW  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ASYLUMS. 

BT  W.   WOOD,  M.D.   LXCXXTIATK    OV   THE   BOTAL   COLLBOB    OF  PHY8ICIAK8 ; 
BBSIOSKT  MEDICAL   OmCEB  OF  BETHLEM   HOSPITAL. 

Whbnbvbb  the  stem  necessity  arises  for  breaking  up  a  Cunily  circle,  and  consigning 
to  on  asylum  some  one  of  its  members,  the  first  thought  which  the  anxiety  of  relatives 
properly  and  naturally  suggests  is,  how  the  distress  oecssioned  by  the  separsftion  of 
those  who  have  perhaps  never  yet  been  parted  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  aaved— 
how  the  gloomy  presentiments  of  coming  evils,  and  the  distracting  doubts  of  groundless 
suspicions,  may  be  most  speedOy  remo^,  while  the  wild  excitement  of  mania  may  be 
calmed  with  the  least  appearance  of  opposition  or  control.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
building  to  which  a  patient  is  often  so  unwillingly  tsken,  may  make  an  impression  on 
his  mind  most  difficult  to  efface,  and  most  prejudicial  to  his  recovery.  Important  as 
they  are,  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  the  mere  animal  wants  and  personal  eomforta, 
nor  will  it  suffice  to  insure  the  kind  assiduity  of  attendsnts,  and  all  the  resources  which 
various  well-ordered  amusements  afford,  if  the  srrangements  of  the  building  itself 
suggest  the  thought  of  imprisonment,  and  remind  the  unhappy  sufferer,  as  he  wistfhlly 
gazes  through  his  heavily-barred  window,  that  he  is  not  only  forcibly  separated  from 
his  famUy,  but  at  the  same  time  shut  out  from  the  world.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
impediments  to  recovery  which  all  unnecessary  precautions  are  so  well  calculated  to 
produce ;  they  not  only  tend  to  perpetuate  gloomy  thoughts,  to  create  discontent,  and 
to  rouse  opposition,  bat  are  constantly  referred  to  as  arguments  in  proof  of  some 
imaginary  wickedness  already  committed,  or  some  still  more  severe  punishment  yet  to 
be  endured.  Universal  anxiety  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  those  concerned  hi  the 
erection  and  management  of  asylums,  to  deprive  them  as  much  as  possible  of  all 
prison-Uke  appearance,  and  to  imprint  on  them,  as  it  were,  the  aspect  of  cheerfrilnest. 
The  importance  of  appearances  has  not  been  lost  sight  of;  and  though  the  windows 
have  received  a  fiur  share  of  consideration,  and  many  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  their  construction,  the  great  desideratum  remains  yet  to  be  supplied— vis., 
a  window  which  shall  allow  the  greatest  extent  of  free  and  uninterrupted  circnlation  of 
air  without  the  appearance  of  bars  or  other  contrivances,  which  are  obviously  intended 
only  for  security.  The  windows  are  the  objects  which  most  frequently  remind  the 
captive  of  his  condition,  and  tell  him,  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  that  he  may  not  be 
trasted  with  the  same  liberty  as  his  fellow-men.  But,  independently  of  the  depressing 
effect  of  such  means  of  security  ss  are  frequently  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  ia 
really  required,  there  is  something  extremely  irritating  to  sensitive  minds  in  being 
doomed  continually  to  look  through  bars,  which  are  obvionsly  only  placed  there  ibr  the 
safe  keepmg  of  the  inmates.  The  governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital  having  turned  their 
attention  seriously  to  the  improvement  of  the  windows,  with  a  view  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  appearance  of  security,  and  so  contribute  to  the  eheerftdness  of  the 
galleries,  and  the  lighter  aspect  firom  without,  caused  model  windows  to  be  constructed 
and  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  compsring  the  relative  advantages  of  different  designs. 
The  first  consisted  of  an  iron  window,  cast  in  three  pieces,  the  top,  which  is  neces- 
sarily arched,  to  suit  the  original  plan,  being  fixed— the  two  other  portions  being  so 
constructed  as  to  swing  horizontally  on  a  central  axis,  after  the  plan  of  luffer  boiffds» 
only,  of  course,  not  overlapping  each  other,  but,  when  shut,  fitting  so  closely  as  not  to 
show  any  increased  thickness  of  the  bar,  which  divides  when  the  window  opens.  As 
regards  appearance  when  closed,  this  plan  is  consistent  with  everything  that  can  be 
desired,  hot  there  are  some  objections  to  it :  in  the  first  place,  the  contrivance  for 
opening  it,  which  consists  of  a  moving  rack,  worked  by  a  key,  is  somewhat  complicated^ 
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and  reqaires  the  expendiiare  of  some  force  and  time ;  and  tbie,  multiplied  Ofer  a. 
nnmber  of  windows,  would  amount  to  something  rather  oonaideraUa.  A  greater 
olirjeetion  still  is,  that  it  does  not  open  sufiBcientlj  wide  for  the  porpose  of  ventilation» 
and  the  patients  oonld  not  very  well  be  left  to  open  it  themselves.  Two  other  model 
windows  are  simply  modifications  of  a  principle  alreadj  adopted — liz,,  a  wooden  sash, 
to  open  as  a  French  window,  with  an  iron  guard,  corresponding  to  the  dlTisions  of  the 
wooden  sash,  which  ia  made  to  shut  so  close  on  to  the  iron  as  to  appear  like  one  bar* 
Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  very  objectionable  in  the  appearance  while  shut,  excepting' 
that  the  total  depth,  resulting  from  the  combined  thickness  of  the  wooden  and  iron 
bars,  looks  heavy ;  bnt  when  open,  the  patient  has  to  look  through  bars  which  are 
obviously  only  for  the  purpose  of  security,  and  therefore  necessarily  suggestive  of  the 
eircumstances  which  require  such  contrivances. 

Whatever  may  be  the  arliflcial  means  of  ventilation  employed  in  an  asylum,  it  is 
desirable,  at  any  rate,  to  be  able  to  open  the  windows  as  much  as  possible,  consistent 
with  safety — in  other  words,  leaving  only  such  spaces  aa  vrill  not  enable  a  patient  to 
escape  through ;  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  opening  and  shutting  should  be  aa 
simple  as  possible.  Next  in  importance  to  the  necessary  security  comes  the  appear- 
aaue,  both  within  and  without;  and  the  importance  of  this  consideration  can,  I  think» 
seareely  be  over>estimated. 

It  occuired  to  me  that  a  window  might  be  contrived,  sufficiently  secure,  without  any 
aippearance  of  bars,  which  would  allow  of  a  considerable  space  being  entirely  open,  aa 
mnoh,  in  fact,  or  even  more,  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  house- 
window,  where  one  sash  slides  or  is  pulled  over  the  other,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
open  space  is  obtained  when  the  two  sashes  occupy  the  same  level,  and  just  half  of  the 
whole  opening  occupied  by  the  window  is  without  any  interruption  to  the  free  circular 
tion  of  air.  The  first  question,  then,  was  to  deeide  what  was  the  greatest  width  of 
pane  that  could  be  allowed  consistently  with  safety.  I  found,  on  measuring  a  large 
number  of  heads,  that  the  broadest  part  of  any  as  young  as  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
something  more  than  5^  inches,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  adopt  that  measurement 
for  my  design.  The  length  of  pane  is  quite  immaterial,  and  is  merely  a  question  of 
some  trifling  additional  expense  in  glazing;  but,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  the  longer  it 
ia  the  better,  of  course  within  reasonable  limits,  and  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
whole  window,  its  neeessary  divisions,  and  the  general  style  of  the  building.  The 
principal  advantage  of  long  panes  is,  that  they  diminish  the  nnmber  of  divisions,  and  con* 
sequently  show  the  least  possible  quantity  of  iron.  The  next  important  part  of  the 
design  is  the  manner  of  opening,  which  I  conceive  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so 
that  the  patients  themselves  may  at  any  time,  without  difficulty,  open  a  window  whea 
they  wish  it,  and  having  opened  it,  find  nothing  suggestive  of  the  control  to  which  they 
are  subjected :  this  semblance  of  liberty,  even  in  such  an  apparently  trifling  matter,  is  weU 
worth  providing  for.  When  the  inteniion  of  accomplishing  security  is  not  apparent, 
there  is  less  danger  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and  patients  are  more  likely  t» 
submit  quietly  to  arrangements  which  appear,  after  all,  to  differ  so  little  from  those  in 
their  own  homes.  But  I  have  said,  that  having  opened  a  window,  the  patient  should 
see  nothing  suggestive  of  the  control  to  which  he  is  subjected.  This  is  accomplished  by 
opening  the  whole  length  of  the  window  to  the  extent  of  one  pane  in  width  in  one 
piece,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch.  The  most  external  portions  are  folded  back,, 
qnite  out  of  the  way,  against  the  wall  of  either  side ;  the  other  portions  of  the  window 
which  open  are  folded  back  upon  the  adjoining  compartments,  and  are  made  to  fit  so 
dosely  as  to  appear  one  with  the  frame  on  to  which  they  fold ;  the  most  important, 
and  I  believe  original,  part  of  the  design  being,  that  no  bar  appears  in  any  of  these  open 
spaces,  though  four-sevenths  of  the  whole  space,  if  we  except  the  top — which  may  or  may 
not  be  fixed — ^is  entirely  open ;  if  the  window  were  square  at  the  top,  four-sevenths 
of  the  whole  space  might  be  entirely  open.  The  design  suj^oses  Uie  top  of  the 
window  fixed ;  but  it  might  be  made  to  open  entirely  in  one  piece  by  means  of  a 
hinge,  or  in  compartments  ;  and  this  might  be  necessary,  if  it  were  adopted  for 
windows  in  any  story  above  the  ground-floor,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
which  would  arise  in  cleaning  or  repairing ;  the  former  might  be  accomplished  altogether 
from  vrithin,  perhaps  without  any  other  than  the  lower  part  of  the  window  opening, 
but  at  any  rate  by  the  top  pane—corresponding  as  it  were  to  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, 
being  made  to  fall  on  a  hinge  or  hinges.  As  regards  repairs,  the  lower  part  of  the 
windows,  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  required,  opens  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  be  done  entirely  from  within,  and  if  the  top  of  the  window  is  square,  the  same  prin— 
dple  of  opening  would  extend  to  the  top  and  remove  all  difficulty  on  this  score,  bnt 
if  arched,  an  accident  is  so  rare  in  this  situation  as  really  to  render  the  difficulty  un- 
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imporUnt,  and  a  ladder  woald  always  reach  from  the  outside,  if  the  opening  of  the 
top  frame  were  not  sufficient.  It  is  perhaps  snfficiont  to  say  of  the  fastenings,  that  if 
anj  are  really  neoesaary,  they  may  be  of  the  simplest  possiUe  constraction,  perhaps  a 
button,  joat  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  the  window  open.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  presumed  that  if  the  window  be  properly  made,  its  own  weight  would 
kaep  it  shut. 

The  favoarable  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  of  the  model  window,  and  the  de- 
elared  intention  of  our  arohiteet,  who  has  seen  it,  to  adopt  it  in  a  county  asylum  whieh 
he  is  now  building,  has  induced  me  to  draw  up  this  description  of  it  for  the  PtychO' 
logical  Journal,  under  the  impression  that  it  may  be  thooght  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  and  construetioa  of  asylums. 

Dbscbiptioit  of  the  Plats. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  window  as  seen  from  within,  one  side  being 
fully  opened,  the  other  entirely  closed.  The  compartments  marked  with  odd  numbers, 
▼iz.  1, 3,  d,  and  7,  are  those  which  open ;  those  marked  with  even  numbers,  viz.  2,  4^ 
and  6,  are  fixed,  and  do  not  open.  The  spaces  1  and  3  are  represented  open,  I  being 
folded  back  against  the  wall,  3  being  folded  back  upon  2,  which,  though  now  really 
double,  is  intended  to  have  the  same  appearance  as  when  single.  The  compartmenta 
whieh  may  yet  be  opened  are  5  and  7,  and  these  would  fold  back,  the  former  upon  6» 
the  latter  agunst  the  wall.  It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  each  compartment 
which  opens  is  in  one  piece,  as  seen  at  I*,  and  the  whole  security  of  the  window 
depending  upon  the  bars,  which  are  fixed,  the  moveable  frame  need  not  be  heavy— 
indeed  only  strong  enough  to  earry  the  glass. 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM,  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THAT 
INSTITUT10N.*^BoMoi]»  1840. 

It  appears  that  Dr,  0»  H,  Stedmmi  is  ibe  physician  to  th€  BoHon  Lunatic  Asylvm; 
that  in  the  month  of  December,  1840,  he  vas  called  upon  by  a  particular  professionid 
friend,  in  his  private  character,  to  see  a  Mt».  Helen  Kraitter,  tiie  wife  of  a  physician 
of  that  name;  and,  after  instituting  a  proper  examination  into  her  state  of  mind, 
signed  a  eertifieate  of  her  insanity.  It  appears  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Boston  Lvnaiic  HospUal  vsoeiTed  instrnetions  fWnn  the  Ctiy  Council  to  instituteotn 
inyestigation  into  the  matter,  and  to  request  their  medioal  oiBcer  (Dr.  Stedman),  as 
well  as  other  parties  connected  with  the  transaction,  to  make  a  statement,  in  writing, 
of  such  facts  bearing  upon  the  matter  as  they  pleased  to  oommunieate.  Dr.  Stedman, 
with  avecy  eommendahle  spirit,  denies  the  right  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Common  Council,  to  call  upon  him  to  explain  any  act  of  his,  performed  in  his 
private  character  as  a  physician,  quite  unconnected  with  his  pnblic  duties  as  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Hospital*  The  certificate  in  question  was  signed  by 
Dr.  Stedman,  not  as  the  physieiaa  of  a  public  asylum,  nor  for  the  pnipose  of  being 
used  there.  He  exolsims,  and  that  with  perfect  justness,  against  the  doctrine,  that 
indiridnals  holding  public  appointments  are  to  be  subjeoted  to  arraignment  and  trial  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  a  municipal  goveivment,  upon  charges  or  insinuations  oif 
criminal  offSenees,  alleged  or  sapposed  to  have  been  committed  by  them  in  their  private 
capacities,  and  not  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
this  temperate  protest  against  what  we  oonceive  to  have  been  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ferenoe  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Conncil  with  the  private  act  of  Dr.  Stedman,  that 
physician  laid  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  Boasd  of  Visitors ;  and 
they  placed  thesuelves,  we  think  improperly,  in  communication  with  the  patient  herself. 
Mrs.  Kraister  directed  the  Board  to  her  solicitors;  and  the  solicitors,  after  a  litda 
coquetry,  intimate  to  the  Visitors,  that  Mrs.  Kraister,  acting  od  advice,  declines  sending 
the  proposed  statement — and  there,  we  presume,  the  matter  rests. 


COMMISSIONS  IN  LUNACY. 

A  OQXXissioir  de  lunatico  inquirendo  was  held  at  the  Sussex  Arms  Hotel,  Hammer- 
smith, before  F«  Barlow»  esq.,  one  of  the  masters  in  lunacy,  relative  to  tbe  state  of 
Captain  James  Gordon,  late  of  the  3rd  West  India  Regiment,  and  now  resident  with, 
and  under  the  cars  of.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  of  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith.  The 
commission  wss  issued  on  the  petition  of  his  wife,  and  was  made  imperative  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  McKenny,  hart.,  the  late  father  of  BIrs.  Gordon. 

It  i^peared,  from  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  Captain  Gordon  had  been  under  Dr. 
Winalow's  care  since  January,  1840.  Prior  to  that  period,  he  had  been  in  two  other 
•sublishmenta,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Dr.  Fox,  of  Bristol.  He  was  subsequently 
placed  in  the  private  lamily  of  a  physician,  and  becoming  unmanageable,  he  was  then 
removed  to  a  cottage  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  from  thenoe  he  was  taken  to  Sussex 
House. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  was  then  examined  at  some  length.  Dr.  Winslow  represented 
that  Captain  Gordon  laboured  under  several  delusions.  He  beUeved  that  he  was  a  man  of 
title,  and  signs  himself  so ;  ha  thought  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against  him,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  connected  with  it.  He  disowned  his  own  wife,  saying  that  h« 
was  not  certain  that  she  was  his  wife.  In  conjunction  with  these  fancies,  he  is  sulgeet  to 
violmit  paroxysms  of  mania,  which  come  on  without  any  assignable  caase.  At  these 
times  he  is  highly  dangerous  to  himself  and  others.  Dr.  Win^w  said  that  oceaaion- 
ally  Captain  Gordon  was  quite  incoherent  in  conversation.  He  was  incapable  of 
exercising  continuity  of  thought.  It  wm  extromely  difllcult  to  direct  his  attention  to 
any  one  particular  idea.  He  did  not  i^vpear  (although  distindly  told)  to  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  natum  of  the  inquiry.  After  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Winalow,  Captain 
Gordon  was  introduced  into  the  room,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  aide  of  the  commis- 
sioner.   Mr.  Bariow  then  inlonned  him  of  the  aalnre  of  the  investigation,  and  reoi^ta- 
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lated  the  eTidence  of  Dr.  Winslow,  with  a  Tiew  of  exacting  from  C^itain  Gordon  an 
explanation  of  the  facta  sworn  to.  It  was,  however,  at  onee  evident  to  the  jury  that 
the  alleged  lunatic  could  not  advaaoe  anything  to  sadsfy  tliem  as  to  his  sanity.  He 
admitted  that  he  was  violent,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  air  aHlieting  hie  head.  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  complain  of.  He  replied,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  hie  liberty,  that  he  wiahed  to  go  lo  the  north ;  bat  woold  have  jraching  to  do  with 
his  wife,  whom  he  said  was  Ladj  Gordon. 

Seveial  members  of  the  jury  qneatioaed  Br.  Winslow  as  to  hia  partionkr  tieatmMii 
of  the  case,  with  the  view  of  aacertatning  whether  there  were  not  eauaes»  apart  ftom  his 
malady,  which  probably  mi^t  originate  the  violence  and  excitement  t»  which  Captaio 
Gordon  was  occasionally  liable.  Dr.  Winslow  said  that  Captain  Gordon  had,  aioce  the 
first  day  he  was  placed  under  his  care,  been  humoured  very  much.  He  w«s  invariably 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  never  contradicted ;  aad  although  he  now  and 
then  broke  his  windows,  Dr»  Winslow  thoni^  it  nnoeoesaary  to  have  them  barrsd  or 
protected  by  wire  game,  ooasidefing  that,  in  a  temperament  like  Captain  Gordon's,  it 
would  greatly  increase  his  irriubility  and  exieitement.  The  yarj  exprasssd  themselveB 
to  be  peifectly  satisfied  with  Dr.  Winalow's  explanation. 

Mr.  Warwick,  a  surgeon,  and  Mr*  FUni  Souths  vice-president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  surgeon  to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  were  also  examined,  and  gave  eviABnce 
similar  to  Dr.  Winslow's.  They  had  no  doubt  of  Captain  Gordon's  lunacy,  and  ineap»- 
bility  of  managiAg  himself  or  affaiis.  Mr.  Vidmrs,  u  idataon  of  Captain  GoedoD, 
also  gave  similar  evidenee.  A  solicitor  i^peaied,  at  the  requeet  of  Captain  Gordon* 
the  supposed  lunatic,  to  wateh  the  proceedings.  This  gentleman  appeared  satisfied 
witk  the  evidence  adduced.  The  jury,  without  a  minute's  deliberation,  declared 
Captain  Gordon  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  affairs. 
The  lunaoy  was  carried  back  to  the  3rd  of  January,  16^.  It  appeara  that  Cuptaia 
Gordon,  independently  of  bis  hslf>pay,  is  entitled  to  two  smns  of  HOOOL  each,  besideo 
other  money,  and  a  legacy  of  bOOly  Idtt  him  by  a  sister,  which  is  to  be  i^propxiated  for 
hia  be|ieftl.-«(/>a«/y  New$^) 

■■     ■ 

Another  CommtMion  of  Lunacy  was  held  before  the  same  master,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  St.  George's  Circus,  Blackftiars-road,  relative  to  the  state  of  mind  of  JIfus 
Teresa  Wakeman,  residing  in  that  locality,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Solly,  a  chemist. 

Mr,  FoUeit  appeared  in  support  of  the  commission,  which  had  been  issued  on  the 
petition  of  the  sister. 

Dr*  Forhes  Winsiow  was  first  examined.  It  appears  that  he  had  received  initltie* 
tions  to  visit  Miss  Teresa  Wakeman;  but  on  arriving  at  the  house,  and  sending  up  hie 
card,  she  reftised  to  see  him.  The  matter  was  then  brought  before  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  gave  Dr.  Winslow  full  authority  to  obtain  admission  to  the  alleged  Innatfo.  The 
f9llowing  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Winslow's  evidence:— 

On  the  28th  February  last,  and  on  4th  of  Mareh  inst.,  he  visited  the  above  Mary  Tereta 
WahemoHy  residing  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Solly,  chemist,  of  No.  S,  St.  George's  Cir- 
cus, BlsckCriars-road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  that  on  both  occadons  he  vras 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Laurie,  a  solicitor,  who  was  present  during  the  whole'  of  the 
first  interview  with  the  said  Mary  Teresa  Wakeman,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  last 
examination  of  her  on  the  4th  March. 

That  on  said  28th  day  of  February,  said  Mary  Teresa  Wakeman  expressed  herself  in 
strong  language  against  Mrs.  Moorley,  her  sister,  declaring  that  she  was  not  her 
sister;  and  upon  being  asked  whether  she  meant  that  she  did  not  set  in  a  eisterty  way, 
or  was  not  literally  any  relation  of  hers ;  she  replied  that  she  could  not  ascertain 
the  fact  until  she  bad  seen  die  parchments.  She  also  said  she  had  no  brother,  that 
the  party  said  to  be  her  brother  waa  no  relation  of  hers.  She  declared  she  was  » 
special  subject  of  persecution ;  and  that  the  Boman  CatboJica  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  That  the  Boman  Catholics  had  taken  foreible  possession  of  her  parohmente 
and  papers,  and  until  they  were  reatored  she  could  not  reply  satisibetorily  to  any 
queetions.  Upon  being  asked  by  witness  whether  she  knew  the  amount  of  her  money 
or  her  income,  she  replied  she  did  not;  to  the  question  whether  she  had  money  in  the 
funda,  she  said  she  did  not  know:  and  when  Mr.  Laurie  told  her  that  she  had  money, 
she  said  yes,  but  could  give  me  no  idea  of  the  amount,  whether  it  was  I00<.,  or  1000/., 
or  10,000/.  She  hsd  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  standing  in  the  ftinds  in  her 
name.    Neither  did  she  appear  able  to  say  what  her  income  was,  or  what  she  was  in 
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Ae  habit  of  recemng,  or  what  site  expeeted.  She  said  that  the  Boman  Catholios  knew 
all  about  her  money,  for  they  were  building  ehnrchee  and  schools  with  it,  paxHoniatly 
one  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

That  on  the  4th  Marofav  when  Dr.  Winslow  again  saw  the  said  Mary  Teresa  Waks- 
anm,  her  conTsrsation  oeeasionally  was  wild  and  incoherent,  and  that  she  talked  abent 
her  haYing  directly  descended  from  Edward  the  Second.  She  said  that  Edward  the 
Second  was  awake,  and  thus  the  Wakemans  sprung  out  of  royalty.  She  said  that 
Mrs.  Mooriey  was  engaged  with  the  *'  Moon  Works;"  and  upon  beiug  asked  what  ahe 
meant  by  the  **  Moon  Works,"  riie  replied,  if  he  had  studied  astrology  witness  wonld 
have  known  the  **  Moon  Worln"  were  managed  by  the  Wakemans,  and  the  Bomtfi 
Catholics.  She  then  referred  to  the  Boman  Catboties,  whom  she  belie^ea  wers  peneontr 
ing  her  and  have  possession  of  her  property;  when  asked  sgain  ob  to  the  amount  of  her 
income,  she  said  the  bondholders  knew  and  would  tell.  She  did  not  know  whether  her 
income  is  hundreds  or  thoussnds  of  pounds  a  year:  she  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  the  control  of  it,  and  that  he  will  inform  witness  as  to  the  precise  amount.  She  said 
•he  had  ncTer  given  oflfence  to  government,  and  she  did  not  see  why  the  government  or 
Boman  Catholics  should  interfere  with  her  and  her  property.  The  Boman  Catholics  had 
concealed  the  Wakeman  family  papers,  and  she  was  in  ignonmee  of  her  pecuniar^F  ro- 
■ourees,  and  of  her  fkmily,  until  they  were  restored  to  her. 

That  she  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  killed  at  Waterloo,  and 
that  her  fhtber  was  now  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

That  upon  being  again  questioned  as  to  her  sister  and  brother,  whom  be,  Dr.  Win- 
dow, understood  to  be  alive,  ahe  declared  that  she  was  an  only  child,  and  had  no 
lelatives  or  Mends  living. 

That  it  appears  that  she  is  under  the  imprsssion  that  she  is  a  apedal  subject  of  peise- 
ontion  by  the  Bom«n  Catholics,  who  possess  her  private  papers,  and  are  building 
eaAedrals  and  sofaools  with  her  money ;  that  she  has  no  relations  in  the  world ;  xiuit 
her  ftther  is  or  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  that  what  she  cails  the  **  &foon  Worink" 
and  "  Sun  Works,"  are  conspiring  against  her,  and  that  the  government  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  know  the  amount  of  her  pecuniary  means,  and  control  partly  her 
properQr. 

That  her  mind  is  evidently  in  a  very  weak  and  unsound  state,  and  that  witness  eon- 
eiders  her  to  be  quite  incepable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  or  of  managing  her  affairs. 

Mr.  J,  Bowling,  surgeon,  of  Hammersmith,  was  next  examined. — His  evidence  wm 
rimilar  to  thatadduoed  by  the  previous  witnees. 

Miis  Wakeman  was  introduced  to  the  jury,  and  in  answer  to  several  questions  jmt 
to  her  by  the  commissioner,  she  gave  very  incoherent  answers.  The  jury,  without  any 
hesitation,  gvre  a  ivrdfet  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 


CASE  OF  MB.  DYCE  SOMBRE. 

{Morning  Chronicle,) 

Oir  Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  this  anomalous,  interesting,  and  peiplexiDg  case  ef 
lunacy  waa  again  brought  before  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
on  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  for  permission  to  sell  out  10,O(H)/.,  part  of  the  settled 
atook,  in  order  to  pay  certain  calls  upon  railway  shares,  Mr.  Bethell  prayed  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  might  stand  over,  **  as  there  was  great  diiBoultyin  ascertainiiiig 
where  the  unfortunate  lunatic  now  was.  He  had  not  been  beard  of  for  ei^t  weeks, 
•nd  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.'*  This  indeed  would  be 
ft  sad  termination  to  this  expensively  litigated  case,  should  Mr.  Bethell's  surmise  turn 
out  to  be  the  ttet.  Bot,  we  ask,  what  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
nsnlt?  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  after  a  protracted  and  contested  inquiry,  was  found,  by 
inqmsition,  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  afiairs. 
After  being  fbr  a  short  period  under  strict  surveiHanee,  the  lord  chancellor  thought  it 
expedient  to  grant  him  permissiou  to  go  abroad,  hanring  at  his  own  immeitiate  conmaad 
MB  ineome  of  at  least  1 0,000/.  per  annum.  This  course  of  proeednre  straefc  every  pers<m 
aocBstomed  to  the  judicial  management  of  these  caaes  as  extraordinary  and  aooiaaloae. 
Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  was  cither  a  lunatic,  requiring  to  be  idaaed  under  sorveillanee, 
«r  he  was  of  sane  mtnd,  sad  competent  to  take  care  of  himself  and  property.    It  was 
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hj  til  tfaoM  who  eQ]iported  the  inquiritioii,  that  Mr.  Dyee  Sombrt  was  not 
only  a  lanatic»  but  a  dangerooB  Innatic;  it  was  sworn  in  evideuee,  that  Mn.  Dyoe 
Sombre's  life  bad  repeatedly  been  in  danger,  and  that  he  had,  under  the  oTeipowering 
infloenee  of  sereral  delusiona,  threatened  Tiolence  to  other  parties;  in  fact,  that  he  was 
quite  unfit  to  be  at  large.  Without  the  slightest  endenee  that  these  alleged  dangerotts 
tnndeneies  had  subsided,  the  ehanoellor  remoTod  all  restraint  and  surreillanoe,  and 
aHowed  Bfr.  Sombro  to  reside  in  £nglaud,  France,  Bussia,  and  Poland,  allowing  him 
tiie  nncontroUed  income  of  10,000L  a  year.  For  some  years  Mr.  Dyee  Sombre  has 
made  the  capital  of  France  his  home,  and  in  that  city  we  presume  he  has  so 
mysteriously  disappeared.  The  question  now  arises  whether  those  officially  connected 
with  the  eaee  were  justified  in  allowing  this  alleged  dangerous  lunatic  to  be  at  large  in 
Paris,  having  at  command  so  large  an  income. 

For  the  last  Atc  or  six  years  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  lunatic  to 
supersede  the  commission.  He  has,  ws  believe,  been  examined  by  at  least  fifty 
different  men  of  eminence  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Many  have  certified  to 
his  continued  lunacy,  and  others  have  sworn  Uiat  he  is  perfectly  sane,  and  competent 
to  have  the  management  of  himself  and  his  affairs.  In  this  country  the  following 
physicians  have  made  aflidavits  of  Mr.  Sombre's  lunacy — Dr.  Conolly,  Sir  J.  Clarky 
Bart.,  Dr.  Soulby,  Dr.  Bright,  Dr.  Sutheriand,  and,  we  believe.  Dr.  Monro.  On  the 
opposite  side  we  find  the  names  of  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Copdand,  and  several 
other  men  of  eminence.  As  there  appears  to  be  almost  an  equal  balance  of  opinion 
among  the  English  faculty,  it  was  proposed  tliat  three  medical  men  of  reputation  in 
matters  of  lunacy  should  be  selected,  who  had  given  no  opinion  of  the  case,  with  the 
view  to  an  impartial  inquiry,  and  final  settlement  of  the  matter.  After  much  discussion 
and  disputation.  Dr.  Seymour,  who  haa  had  considerable  experience  in  lunacy  caaes, 
having  acted  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  commissionerB  in 
lunacy;  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  also  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  in  cases  of 
insanity,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  were 
nominated,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Dyee  Sombre  and  his  legal  advisers,  to 
oonstitute  the  court  of  inquiry.  The  gentlemen  previously  mentioned  consented  to  go 
ftjilly  into  the  case,  but  declined  doing  so  without  having  in  the  first  instance  the 
consent  of  the  lord  chancellor,  then  Lord  Cottenham,  to  the  proposed  investigation. 
They  considered,  and  that  justly  and  properly,  that  as  Mr.  Sombre  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  lunatic,  and  was  still  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they 
could  not  entertain  the  question  of  Mr.  Sombre's  ssnity  or  insanity,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  chancellor.  This  matter  was  placed  in  its  pro- 
per light  before  Mr.  Sombre  and  his  distinguished  advocate,  Mr.  Bolt,  but  unfortu- 
nately an  application  to  the  lord  chancellor  was  not  considered  necessary  as  a  preli- 
minary step  to  the  inquiry,  and  consequently  the  matter  dropped.  Subsequently  to 
this,  Drs.  Paris,  Mayo,  and  Copeland,  made  aflidavits  in  Mr.  Dyee  Sombre's 
ftivonr.  They  were  brought  before  the  Chancellor,  and  the  petition  based  upon  them 
was  dismissed,  the  Court  of  Chancery  being  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Dyee  Sombre  con- 
tinued of  unsound  mind.  We  believe  it  was  afterwards  arranged  by  Lord  Cottenham 
that  Dr.  Seymour  and  Dr.  Winslow,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  should  investigate 
themafter;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor's  severe  indisposition,  and  subsequent  resigna- 
tion of  the  Great  Seal,  interfered  unfortunately  with  this  arrangement,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  finally,  at  least  for  a  period,  put  an  end  to  this  expensive,  anxious,  and 
protracted  suit.  Should  Mr.  Sombro  be  sUll  alive,  it  will  become  a  serious  question 
f0r  the  lord  chancellor  to  consider,  whether  it  is  not  a  sad  reflection  on  the  proceedings  of 
his  court  that  so  anomalous  a  case  should  any  longer  be  permitted  to  exist.  If  Mr. 
Dyee  Sombre  be  a  lunatic,  and  dangerous  to  society  and  himself  in  consequence  of  his 
daiusioBS,  It  may  be  8afted,ia  Paris  the  proper  place  for  him  to  live  in,  when  it  is  gene- 
ntty  known  that  he  has  large  sums  of  oMney  at  his  command  ?  Again,  if  he  be  a 
Innatie,  why  should  the  chancellor  make  an  exception  in  hia  case,  and  permit  him 
Ml  only  to  be  at  l«rge,  under  no  kind  of  surveiUsnee,  but  to  reside  out  of  tho  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  court  ?  If  he  be  competent  to  spend  safely  and  sanely  an  income  of  lOfiOOi, 
a  year,  and  haw  hi*  onfettered  liberty,  what  reason  can  be  urged  in  opposition  to  n 
mtpersedeat  of  the  eomaission  of  lunacy  ?  Mr.  Dyee  Sombre  and  his  friends  have 
Jnat  veaaon  to  complain  of  his  pnsent  position ;  he  either  should  be  considered 
•  ani  tieaiid  as  insane  or  as  sane :  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  racflgnianlrte  in  law  be- 
tween lunacy  and  sanity  which  brings  the  person  within  the  jmisdiotion  of  the  Conrt 
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of  Chancery.  A  serioas  mnount  of  responubilitj  rests  upon  those  who  in  the  slightest 
degree  conntenaoce  the  present  anomaloas  position  of  Hr.  Dyce  Sombre.  Should  it 
torn  oat  that  his  insanity  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  his  life  has  been  sa- 
crificed, irho  would  be  the  parties  that  would  be  oenauied  7  Paris  is  the  last  city  in 
which  a  chancery  lunatic,  particularly  with  his  asittd,  as  is  alleged,  filled  with 
dangerous  delusions,  should  be  set  at  large.  A  sane  man,  with  all  his  wite  about  him, 
would,  with  an  income  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  find  some  diflealcy  in  steering  clear  of 
the  temptations  thst  so  constantly  beset  the  path  of  those  resident  in  that  fascinating 
city.  We  would,  without  giving  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Sombie's  state  of  .mind,  recom- 
mend all  psrties  connected  with  the  case  to  look  well  into  the  matter,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  question  to  a  satisflMftoiy  issue.  For  the  credit  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  we  sincerely  hope  this  matter  will  meet  with  prompt  and  earefnl  con- 
eideration. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1861,  IN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Lutcbt. 

S»,«-Aa  the  snlgoined  correspondence  between  myself  and  the  Registrar-General 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  a  large  class  of  professional  gentlemen  associated  with 
public  and  private  lunatic  Myloms,  I  oflBer  no  apology  for  transmitting  it  to  yon  for 
publieation  in  your  jonmaL 

It  etrtainly  would  have  been  most  nnjuslifisbly  inquisitorial,  if  the  proprietors  of 
lirivate  asylums  for  the  insane  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  return  of  the  names  ot 
the  patients  placed  in  confidence  under  their  care. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FOBBXS  WlVSLOW. 

Dec.  9, 1850. 


To  the  Registrar-General, 

Sin,-— -I  perceive,  by  the  printed  form  of  the  census  for  1 651,  issued,  I  believe,  under 
your  authority,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  householder  to  make,  agreeably  to  a 
prescribed  tabular  form,  an  accurate  return  of  the  Christian  and  aumame,  age,  occupa- 
tion in  life,  &c.,  of  each  person  sleeping  under  his  roof  on  a  specified  night.  As  I  am 
much  interested  in  behalf  of  a  numerous  and  influential  section  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession— ^viz.,  those  engaged  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane — ^may  I  be 
permitted  to  ask  whether  the  resident  proprietors  or  medical  superintendents  of  private 
■and  public  asylums  will  be  required  to  make  a  retura  of  the  names  of  patients  placed 
under  their  care,  and  actually  resident  with  them  at  the  period  when  it  is  proposed  t9 
take  the  census? 

Yonr  early  attention  to  this  matter  will  much  oblige.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FOBBBS  WlBBLOW,  M.D. 

Albemarle-ftreet,  Dee.  6, 1860. 


Census  Ofllee,  Crslg's-coarC,  Dec  7,  ISSO. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  have  to  state  that  I  should  thinlt 
that,  rather  than  return  the  namei  of  all  patients  in  lunatic  asylums,  it  may  be  suffleicnt 
if  the  initials  of  their  names  be  recorded  when  the  census  of  1851  is  taken,  to  wlucli 
I  should  think  there  would  bono  objection. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  fidthfhl  servant, 

Qbobob  Gbahav, 
Dr.  Forbes  Whidow,  M.D.  Rsgistrar-OenenL 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  XDIOTS, 

Much  ttteoHon  has  been  ptid  of  late  jeais  to  this  eatgect,  and  mai^  physioians  haye 
elaiBied  the  honoor  of  originatiiig  so  important  a  moTement.  In  joetioe  to  an  EngUsk 
phyaieiaa  ttill  living,  we  are  ia  duty  bound  to  eall  attention  to  hie  earlj  laboon  in 
the  department  of  psychological  medicine.  Dr.  Bichaid  Poole,*  formerly  superin- 
tendeot  of  the  Montrose  Asylnm,  published  in  the  year  1^27,  an  article  on  **  Eduoa- 
tMrn"  in  the  Enoyelopsdia  Edinensis.  In  thiseasay,  under  the  title  of"  The  Imbecile,'' 
he  makes  the  foUoviiiig  observations,  on  the  praotieabiUty  of  improving  the  condition, 
and  educating  a  large  and  negleoted  class  of  insane  patients.  Prior  to  the  publication 
of  these  views.  Dr.  Poole  assures  us  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  irriter  had 
antieipated  his  views  on  the  education  of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  Dr.  Poole  is  the 
anthor  of  the  article  **  Mental  Diseases,"  which  appeared  in  the  Encyclopdsdia 
Edinentis, 

"  The  defects  of  the  mind,"  says  Dr.  Poole,  "  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  that 
instrument  by  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  manifested,  sre  probably  as  numerous, 
and  of  as  frequent  oceurrenoe,  as  those  of  the  animal  part  of  our  constitution.  It 
might  be  possible  slso  to  subdivide  them.  But  hitherto  philosophers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  contented  themselves  with  gsneral  conclusions  on  tiie  subject.  It  seems 
to  have  been  thought  enough,  when  any  mental  deficiency  presented  itself  of  a  nature 
and  magnitude  which  rendered  ordinary  education  unavailing,  to  apply  to  it  some  such 
epithet  as  that  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section ;  and  this  discovery  of  an 
incapacity  for  customary  instmetioa  was  Judged  quite  eondosive  against  the  necessity 
of  inquiry  into  specific  dilTerenees  among  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  exhibited  lU 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  cases  ss  dissimilar  as  those  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf,  have  been  promiscuously  comprehended  under  one  sweeping  sentence  of  dis- 
regard ;  or  that  any  vague  ideas,  which  philanthropy  rather  than  seienoe  had  suggested 
in  their  behalf,  should  prove  abortive*  The  consequences,  as  might  be  expected, 
wherever  the  nature  of  a  calamity,  whether  moral  or  physical,  which  is  ef  frequent  or 
extensive  occurrence,  is  allowed  to  pass  without  suitsble  investigation,  have  devolved 
on  our  poHee,  and  that  in  a  manner  sind  a  magnitude  which  positively  disgrace  civilized 
society. 

"  What  but  the  most  culpable  ignorance,  and  the  most  culpable  indifference,  can 
account  for  those  appalling  and  truly  heart-rending  spectacles  which  are  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  almost  every  village,  and,  still  more  marvellously,  in  the  streets  of  our  largest 
cities  ?  Is  it  as  a  foil,  one  mig^t  ask,  or  in  compliment  to  the  usually-enjoyed  pro- 
portion of  intelJeet,  that  the  poor  idiot'is  permitted  and  encouraged,  by  the  ewolessneas 
of  his  nominal  keepers,  in  his  objectless  and  staring  perambulations  among  na  7  Bat 
if  this  be  the  motive,  why  is  so  flatteringly  important  a  personage  allowed  te  become  the 
recipient  of  every  abuse  and  cruelty  which  wantonness  o?  fiend-like  perversity  thinks 
proper  to  devolve  upon  him  f  Is  he  not  entitled,  if  his  visitations  be  either  profitable 
or  tolerable,  to  at  least  the  humane  treatment  which  our  laws  award  to  the  brute  cvea^ 
tion  f  May  not  even  bis  partial  and  inferior  lesemblanee  to  our  species  be  somewhat 
enhanced  by  his  being  friniished  with  a  decent  garb,  which  shall  protect  him  £rom  the 
inclemencies  ot  the  weather  and  the  harsher  of  insulting  and  prostituted  superiority. 
Finally,  is  there  not  a  possibility,  if  ho  must  go  at  large,  of  guarding  him  against 
brutality  and  ontrage,  with  as  much  care  as  is  manifested  in  the  preservation  of 
property? 

*'  In  whatever  manner  these  questions,  or  any  similar,  may  be  disposed  of,  it  is  certain 
that  the  evil  to  which  they  relate  is  of  much  earlier  and  deeper  growth  than  the  period 
at  which  such  wretched  beings  stalk  about  as  reproaches  and  nuisances  to  society :  and 
the-only  proper  eificient  remedy  is  one,  the  accomplishment  of  which  demands  more 
profound  exaimnation»  more  ample  command  of  means,  and  more  extensive  co  opera- 
Ifoa,  than  may  at  first  aight  be  imagined  necessary.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  it  i»  true, 
than  the  alleviation,  if  not  the  entire  removal,  of  the  most  visibly  obnoxious  symp* 
toms.  The  flat  of  aathority  might  compel,  under  severe  penalties,  the  entire  disappear 
ance  and  confinement  of  those  helpless  creatures.  But,  admitting  the  eificacy  and 
expediency  of  legislative  interference,  is  it  fitting  for  an  age  of  improvement  and 

'  — •■  —  "  ■  -  ■ 

*  Middlefleld  House,  Aberdeen. 
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benevolenee  to  allow  tho  ■oeceM  of  such  inlerferenoe,  thnt  ftr,  to  be  th€  ultimatnm  of 
what  is  desirable  and  puctioable  on  tbe  subject  ?  Would  it  be,  ought  it  to  be,  enough 
for  us  that  those  unfortunates  are  simply  remoTed  ttom  our  sight  ?  We  answer»No ! 
"  It  is  with  some  anjdety,  a  oommepdable  regard  to  deeeney  and  feeling,  that  w« 
dispose  of  the  dead  bodies  of  our  fellow-men.  We  protect  Uiem,  too,  in  the  last  and 
common  receptacle,  by  an  opinion  of  saeredness  and  a  rigour  of  law,  even  against 
the  demands  of  an  important  seience,  which  can  never  be  duly  cultivated,  so  as  to 
yield  its  full  amount  of  benefits,  without  vioUting  a  sanctuary  so  respected.  Shall  we 
be  less  oonoemed  about  the  disposal  of  those  living  beings,  whose  weakness  ought 
to  call  forth  our  compassion  in  the  very  proportion  tbat  it  renden  them  bhrdeiisonM 
to  society.  That  there  prevails  a  great  degree  of  negligence  as  to  their  eonditioB 
and  comfort,  will  appear  very  obvious,  when  we  compare  the  little  attention  yet  shown 
them  collectively  with  the  extensive  plans  devieed,  at  least  in  this  country,  in  favour 
of  every  other  clase  of  unfortunates.    Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  city.    In 

Edinburgh,  then,  we  have a    great  variety  of  other  festablishments   for 

benevolent  purposes.  But  what  is  done  in  it— what  has  even  been  attempted — ^in 
behalf  of  that  by  no  means  small  class  of  helpless  creatures,  whom  the  hand  of  aannw 
appears  to  have  cast  around  us  as  if  to  humble  our  pride,  and  to  demonstrate  oar 
dependenee,  for  much  of  what  we  deem  our  excellence,  on  the  laws  of  the  material 
world?  The  poor^honsea,  it  is  true,  usually  contain  some  of  them.  But  many  aK 
allowed  to  wamler  at  large ;  and  those,  again,  who  are  so  lodged  are,  with  few  ezoep- 
iions,  precluded,  by  the  cireomstances  of  the  establishments,  and  by  the  influenoe  of  a 
very  genersl  opinion,  as  to  the  total  incapacity  for  education,  from  all  chance  or  posai- 
hility  of  being  ever  nseful  to  society.  We  are  not  oertain,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  single 
institution  in  Great  Britain  exclusively,  prolbsaedly,  and  aystemadeally  appropriated  to 
this  class  of  defectives. 

**  The  reaaon  of  this  negleet  seems  to  be  exactly  what  has  been  mentioned — a  per- 
auaaion  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  the  disease  or  evil  under  which  they  labour, 
and  that  this  is  entirely  and  for  ever  incwmble.  But  some  inquiry  ought  at  least  to  be 
msde  before  sllowing  such  a  eonclnsion ;  and>even  were  this  conclusion  better  fooaded 
than  it  is,  there  would  nevertheless  exist  some  ground  Cor  cbarging  the  practical  con- 
aaquences,  as  they  are  now  displayed,  with  untendemess  and  imp<4ioy,  It  Is  hew 
contended,  however,  that  the  condasion,  in  place  of  being  warranted  by  facts,  is  dis- 
proved by  them;  that  the  mental  defects  of  the  individuals  in  question,  so  far  lh>m 
being  all  alike,  are  immensely  dissimilar ;  that  in  many  oases  there  is  reason  for  ima- 
gining  the  principle  of  <ubj£tto<tofi,  by  which  one  faculty  or  sense  is  made  to  answer 
in  some  degree  for  another,'might  serve  as  the  basis  of  successful  education ;  and  that  it 
is  possible  the  very  wont  cases  which  are  ever  met  with  would  so  far  yield  to  science 
and  industry  as  to  vindicate  and  reward  the  patience  and  ingenuity  bestowed  on  them. 
All  that  is  meant  to  be  given  on  the  aubjeetin  this  place  are  a  few  observationB  which, 
it  is  thonght,  if  extended  and  modified  by  farther  inquiry,  might  lead  some  benevolent 
minds  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  calculated  to  lessen  the  evil  now  com^ained  at 

"  Mental  deficiency  appears  to  be  of  two  kinds~H>ne,  in  which  there  is  an  imbecility 
or  weak  state  of  all  the  faculties ;  the  other,  in  which  there  is  an  imperfection  or  a 
want  of  one  faculty,  or  of  severel  faculties. 

**  In  the  flnt,  that  in  which  all  the  faculties  common  to  man  exist,  bat  in  a  degree 
inferior  to  that  which  is  commonly  enjoyed,  there  is  little  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
in  rearing  the  individuals  to  some  useful  occupation.  Such  pereons  are  readily 
enough  taught  to  a  certain  amount,  after  which  they  make  no  progress,  at  least  no 
progress  proportioned  to  the  labour  of  instruction  expended  on  them.  An  approach  to 
this  species  of  debility  is  more  firequent  than  is  generally  imagined.  Bot  it  is  only 
where  the  case  is  well  marked,  that  any  departure  from  established  treatment  is 
required.  The  chief  things  to  be  attended  to  are  the  state  of  the  bodily  health  and  the 
kind  of  mental  exercises  suitable." 

**  There  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  allowed  by 
despair  to  become  confirmed  and  deteriorated,  might  have  been  relieved  by  professional 
interference.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  expressionless  insane  counteoance,  perfectly 
indicative  of  the  internal  state,  in  a  peraon  just  recovering  fitun  fever,  or  reduced  by 
poverty  and  hunger  ?  Is  it  not  quite  conceivable  that  a  condition  of  the  system  some- 
what  analogous,  but  dependent  on  causes  which  have  opented  before  birth,  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  even  for  years  afterwards,  might  admit  of  an  alteration  and  improve- 
ment similar  to  what  occurs  in  tbeae  cases  on  the  restoration  of  wonted  health  ?    It 
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would  not  b«  difflooU  to  demonstittte  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  to  ooDfirra  the 
hopes  which  they  are  intended  to  excite  by  an  appeal  to  examples  of  infantine  weakness 
followed  by  manual  vigour.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  great  ability  succeeding  to 
long-continued  feebleness  of  constitution,  which  did  not  seem  to  promise  even  medio- 
crity. 

"In  these  cases,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  proportion  mental  exercise  to 
mental  strength.  This  may  be  so  little  as  to  render  every  sort  of  study  absolutely 
improper,  and  the  very  employment  of  the  senses,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  injurious. 

The  individual  must  be  treated  at  first  much  as  a  plant— and  that  also  a  sickly  one 

with  suitable  nourishment  and  exposure  to  good  air.  The  next  step  is  that  of  merely 
animal  life,  as  characterized  by  sensations  and  perceptions,  which  will  require  suitable 
exertion.  The  manifestation  of  any  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  powers  is  an  advance* 
ment  of  stUl  more  promising  nature,  and  may  be  hailed  as  the  basis  of  some  mode- 
rate endeavours  towards  oidinary  education.  But  throughout  the  whole  process, 
great  caution  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  overstretch  of  power  in  any  di- 
rection, which  would  be  sure  to  occasion  a  relapse,  and  perhaps  entirely  prevent 
Tocovery. 

*'  The  cases  in  which  there  occurs  a  defect  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  are, 
on  the  whole,  probably  not  so  frequent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  more  to  be 
lamented.  Here,  however,  as  already  hinted,  there  ase  great  varieties — as  the  facul- 
ties themselves  are  numerous ;  and,  again,  the  faseulty  or  faculties  which  are  imperfect, 
or  altogether  wanting,  may  not  be  of  great  importance.  It  would  be  of  no  very  material 
oonsequencc,  for  example,  that  a  person  was  defective  in  the  faculty  concerned  in 
music  or  painting.  All  the 'concerns  of  life  may  be  very  well  carried  on  without  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  several  other  faculties.  They  are  not  essential  to  human 
happiness,  or  the  common  business  of  the  world*  There  are  tnstanoee,  aocordingly, 
•of  persons  being  destitute  of  them  who  have  attained  to  eminence  in  Tarious  profes- 
sions. A  defect  in  verbal  memory  would  be  a  more  serious  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it 
night  render  the  individual  inoapable  of  aequiring  the  proper  oommand  of  his  motber- 
tOBgiie.  This  is  actually  the  chief  peculiarity  discemible  in  some  idiots.  The  whole 
of  their  language  does  not,  perhaps,  extend  beyond  a  dozen  or  two  of  words,  and 
these  may  be  often  erroneously  used.  But  the  same  ereatores  may  be  remaikable  ftnr 
■ome  other  faculty— as,  for  example,  that  on  which  the  knowledge  of  places  is  founded, 
•o  that  they  may  become  highly  useful  in  the  capacity  of  guides  through  an  intricate 
country  which  they  have  inhabited.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary verbal  memory  existing  in  individuals  who  were  incompetent  to  manage  the 
simplest  affiiirs  in  life.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  might  be  found  subservient  to 
some  useful  purpose.  lo  msny  idiotical  persons,  there  is  chiefly  observable  a  total 
inattention  to  bodily  wants  and  appearance.  They  have,  therefore,  to  be  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  food,  and  to  be  forced  to  put  on  and  to  keep  decent  apparel. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  singular  fidelity  and  strength  of 
attachment  towards  those  who  show  them  kindness.  In  others,  the  main  pecoUarity 
aeems  an  entire  surrender  to  the  appetites.  But  even  in  them,  unfavourable  as  their 
case  is,  it  may  be  practicable  to  operate  wiUi  some  profit,  as  their  bodily  strength  may 
often  be  engaged  by  the  hope  of  the  only  reward  they  covet.  Some  idiots  are  noted 
for  timidity  and  apprehension;  others  are  equally  so  for  hardihood  and  indifference  to 
danger.  Examples  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  them  of  an  unconquerable  propensity 
to  pilfer  and  to  conceal;  and  occasionally  one  may  be  found  possessed  of  an  ex- 
tremely ferocious  disposition,  and  the  love  of  mischief.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide, 
either  to  what  good  end  some  of  these  cases  may  be  made  to  contribute,  or  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  best  restrained  from  doing  ii\jury.  But  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
flsid  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  difierences  in  the  class  of  defectives, 
and  to  confirm  the  idea  that  something  more  might  be  done  for  many,  if  not  all  of 
them  than  has  usually  been  attempted.  The  philosopher — for  such  he  would  require 
to  be — ^who  should  undertake  to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  to  suggest  a  plan 
of  remedy  or  alleviation,  would  perform  an  acceptable  service  to  science,  and  merit  the 
gratitude  of  mankind." 

It  appears,  Arom  the  preceding  extract,  that  more  than  twenty-three  years  back. 
Dr.  R.  Poole  endeavoured  to  awaken  public  and  professional  attention  to  the  lament- 
able and  neglected  condition  of  the  poor  helpless  idiot.  Honour  be  to  the  man  who,  if 
he  did  not  originate,  certainly  assisted  in  doing  so,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
noble  efforts  of  modem  times. 


Co  CorresponttmU* 


Wb  have  agiin  to  apologise  to  our  conespondents  for  an  onaToidabie  postponement 
of  mneh  Talaable  matter.  By  giving  an  extra  abeet  witb  thia  Number,  we  thought  we 
should  be  able  to  notiee  all  the  articles,  books,  and  pamphlets  forwarded  to  us.  We 
have,  howerer,  been  disi^pointed.  In  the  April  number  we  hope  to  make  ample 
amends  for  all  ''sins  of  omission."  We  purpose  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal  to  an  analysis  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  which 
onr  kind  IHends  have  sent  to  us,  and  to  the  publication  of  much  miscellaneous  matter 
relating  to  judicial  insanity.  The  American  and  German  Psychological  Journal  will 
ako  be  fhlly  analysed,  end  the  works  of  Mr.  Orantham  and  Br.  Burnett  reviewed  at 
length.    No.  2  of  the  Editor^s  Portfolio  will  also  appear  in  our  April  number. 
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Art.  I.— the  CLOSING  SCENR* 

We  consider  the  subject  before  us  to  involve  points  of  deep  and  solemn 
interest.  Having  special  reference  to  the  mysterious  union  of  mind 
and  body,  spirit  and  matter,  we  do  not  think  it  to  be  foreign  to  the 
original  scope  and  design  of  this  journal. 

The  pathologist  and  physician  cannot,  as  they  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  do  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties,  witness  the 
**  closing  scene"  without  serious  reflection  on  the  mutability  of  human 
life,  and  the  awful  beauty  and  sublimity  of  a  Christianas  death-bed,  and 
the  hopeless  misery,  alas  1  so  often  associated  with  the  last  struggles 
of  those  who  have  repudiated  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is 
at  this  awful  moment,  when,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  be- 
liever, the  spirit  is  on  the  point  of  winging  its  flight  from  the  body, 
that  the  nakedness  of  the  heart  is  displayed.  It  is  then  that  the 
solemn  vista  of  futurity  opens  to  the  unclouded  vision,  and  the 
immortal  spirit,  concentrated  in  its  self-judgment,  acknowledges  all  its 
depravity,  for  once,  perchance,  too  late.  Alas !  that  in  the  heyday  of 
his  pride  and  ambition  something  like  this  ''  clairvoyance'*  came  not 
over  man's  heart,  to  be  a  lamp  to  his  path;  that  he  had  not  '*  remem* 
bered  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  the  evil  days  came 
not;"  now  he  has  no  pleasure  in  them.  *^ Nihil  est  in  morte^  writes 
one  of  the  Fathers;  "quod  metuamus  si  nihil  timendum  vita  commisiiJ* 
This  thought  must  constantly  be  passing  through  the  mind  of  the 
physician  in  the  performance  of  his  solemn  duties  at  the  bed-side  of 

*  The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hoors  of 
Remarkable  Persons.    By  the  Rev.  E.Neale,  M.A.    London,  1840. 
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his  dying  patient.  The  awful  contrast  between  now  and  then — the 
studied  neglect  of  the  past— 'tiie  dread  penalties  even  at  the  present, 
and — ^what  of  the  future !  must  be  the  frequent  subject  of  his  meditation. 

But  a  still  more  solemn  office  is  often  imposed  upon  him.  He 
becomes,  of  necessity,  the  confessor  of  the  penitent ;  the  secret  errors 
of  many  a  past  fife  are  unfolded  to  him;  for  the  dying,  reluctant  to 
summon  formally  the  minister  of  religion  to  his  bed,  to  listen  to  his 
confession,  displays  to  his  confidential  physician,  even  if  there  be  no 
direct  confession,  yet  in  the  statement  of  his  symptoms  and  sensations, 
the  courses  of  his  crimes.  These  vital  errors  are  often,  indeed,  the 
sources,  the  exciting  causes,  of  his  malady. 

It  is  by  his  reflection  on  these  recitals  that  the  physician  is  led  to 
contemplate  the  causes,  not  only  mental,  but  corporeal,  of  these  delin- 
quencies; and  without  for  a  moment  doubting  the  sinfulness  of  man's 
original  nature  and  the  wiles  of  an  evil  spirit,  the  truth  of  which  sacred 
writ  has  revealed  to  us,  he  becomes  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
influence  of  morbid  action,  if  not  in  originatmg  an  evil  thought  or 
deed,  at  least  in  reducing  the  organic  frame  to  a  condition  in  which  it 
more  readily  becomes  the  prey  of  temptation.  As  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  the  low  degree  of  vitality  is  constantly  intruded  on 
by  the  development  of  the  parasitic  germ,  so  the  disordered  frame  is 
too  often  rendered  morbidly  impressible,  incapable  of  resbting  vicious 
impulses,  which  the  flush  of  pure  health  might  often  avert,  even  by  its 
real  sense  of  the  more  healthful  pleasures  of  existence. 

The  happy,  because  innocent,  heart  is  known  by  its  laughing  eye 
and  dimpled  cheek.  How  important  is  it,  then,  to  look  to  these  days 
of  youth,  when  even  to  live  and  breathe  is  happiness,  at  the  moment 
when,  by  preserving  health,  we  may  form  one  bar  at  least  to  those 
slavish  passions  that  will  in  the  end  cast  a  doud  of  gloom  over  the 
closing  scene. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  human  being  is  too  sacred 
to  discuss  in  this  journal,  but,  with  our  deep  acknowledgment  of  the 
solemn  truth,  we  as  confidently  feel  that  crime  may  be  averted  by  the 
judicious  treatment  of  the  body,  not  only  regarding  the  cerebral  but 
the  abdominal,  and  even  the  thoracic  organization.  Thus  are  we 
naturally  led  to  study  those  conditions  which  may  be  said  in  some 
degree  to  involve  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  actions  termed  sinful. 
When  we  presume  to  term  sin,  the  commission  of  crime,  often  an  act 
of  a  diseased  mind,  we  do  not  diminish  one  atom  the  responsibility  of 
our  being,  indeed  the  insanity  itself  is  too  often  a  crime,  because  it  is 
Josieredf  if  not  induced,  by  a  man's  own  sinful  indutgenccy  a  self-crtatei 
condiiion  for  which  he  will  be  made  accountable. 

If,  in  our  allusion  to  the  prophylaxis  of  error  and  of  crime,  we  turn 
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our  thoughts  naturally  to  childhood^  we  do  not,  for  a  moment,  lay  a 
paramount  stress  on  the  value  of  the  n^ateria  medica  in  preventing  the 
development  of  the  germ  of  evil,  or  in  stamping  that  character  which 
may  confer  a  blessing  or  a  bane  on  the  closing  scene  of  life.  We 
allude  to  the  necessity  of  the  health  of  the  soiL  It  1%  of  course, 
moral  culture  which  is  then  eminently  influential  in  forming  character. 
It  is  that  which  keeps  the  brain  healthy,  controls  bad  impulses,  regUf 
lates  and  directs  thought  and  action  in  the  right  path.  Nay,  we 
concede  thus  much,  that,  even  with  some  defect  of  organization,  moral 
culture  may  constantly  control  its  evil  workings.  Else,  if  organization, 
the  theme  of  speculative  phrenology,  were  all  in  all,  education  would 
be  in  a  great  degree  valueless;  weeds  would  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
choke  the  flowers  of  intellect — the  mind  would  be  worse  than  a 
wilderness. 

And  how  deeply,  then,  is  the  mother  concerned  in  this !  By  her 
wisdom  in  the  nursery  many  a  noble  creature  has  been  modelled  who 
Las  dignified  our  nature,  and  blessed  society.  By  the  unwise  parent, 
who  has  presented  a  bad  example,  or  who  has  committed  a  scarcely  less 
Tenial  &ult,  the  direful  error  of  correcting  the  child  according  to  feeling 
and  not  jtidgmeniy  many  a  being  has  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  and  to  a  closing  scene  marked  by  agony  and  despair;  lamenting, 
perhaps  cursing  to  the  last,  either  the  fiEdse  indulgence  or  the  cruelty  of 
his  nursery  life.  History  and  our  own  experience  are  prolific  in 
examples  of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  such  early  influences. 

Jane  Taylor's  mother,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  taught  her 
early  to  read  aloud  good  books;  and  the  father  of  John  Foster  was  a 
man  of  energetic  mind,  and  constantly  assembled  in  his  house  his 
Christian  neighbours,  for  the  celebration  of  social  devotion.  The 
mighty  mind  of  the  great  Alfred,  we  are  told,  was  excited  by  his 
mother's  gift,  and  we  may  believe  the  share  she  might  claim  in  its 
subsequent  purity  and  dignity. 

Depraved  examples  and  bad  precepts  exist  by  so  much  more  influence, 
as  the  heart  of  man  naturally  leans  towards  evil,  and,  moreover,  sin 
gratifies  <U  once  the  passions  and  appetites,  while  virtue,  although 
acknowledged  to  be  the  very  handmaid  of  happiness,  must  constantly 
practise  self-denial,  and  merely  point  in  perspective  to  the  future. 
The  wayward  existence  of  Byron,  as  we  gather  from  Moore,  was  sadly 
influenced  by  the  erroneous  management  of  his  mother  in  his  youth. 
Lord  Ferrars,  whose  impetuous  passion  at  length  incited  him  to  murder, 
was  petted  and  left  to  his  own  guidance ;  but  his  mind  was  naturally 
wayward,  and  it  was  self-sacrificed.  Not  the  slightest  mark  of  his 
depravity  was  his  awn  cross  examination  of  witnesses  to  prove  himself 
insane!  and  yet>  one  of  his  last  sentences  was,  ^In  doubt  I  live,  in 
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doubt  I  die!"  We  can  scarcely  look  on  a  more  melancholy  picture. 
Lord  Gamelford,  the  great  shot,  was  in  his  youth  permitted,  almost 
encouraged,  to  seek  cause  for  quarrel  and  the  duel  His  mind  was 
deeply  tunted  by  sceptical  books.  Thus  shall  we  find  mature  life  and 
the  closing  scene  foreshadowed  as  it  were  by  the  unrestrained  derelic- 
tions of  childhood.  Then  the  course  of  study— even  Beckford's  polished 
mind,  'tis  said,  was  perverted  by  the  purchase  of  Gibbon's  libraiy,  and 
the  ardent  contemplation  of  his  marginal  notes.  Still,  though  there 
were  inconsistencies  in  Beckford's  life,  we  cannot  place  him  in  the 
category  of  debased  scepticism.  The  refined  mind  that  yet  never 
seemed  to  suffer  a  moment  of  ennui,  that  directed  the  daily  offering  up 
of  prayers,  or  the  celebration  of  mass,  could  scarcely  be  depraved :  and 
although  his  closing  scene  was  silent  and  placid,  only  without  the 
expression  of  devout  faith  in  the  merits  of  redemption,  his  self-penned 
epitaph  proved  him  to  have  really  died  in  hoi>e. 

The  casualties  of  life  also,  as  shortHsighted  mortals  term  them,  how 
influential  are  they  in  modelling,  sometimes  in  metamorphosing, 
the  characteristics  of  a  life :  the  loss  of  valued  friends,  for  instance. 
The  religious  impressions  of  Madame  de  Stael,  after  her  family  mis- 
fortunes, became  more  deepened,  and  her  sleepless  nights  were  spent  in 
prayer.  She  became  convinced  of  that  truth  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
inducements  to  virtue  and  humanity,  even  in  the  worldly-minded,  the 
natural  consequence  of  punishment  to  crime.  "  I  never,"  she  writes^ 
**  committed  an  error  that  was  not  the  cause  of  disaster."  Thus  what 
earthly  thought  may  deem  an  infliction,  the  Christian  will  feel  to  be  a 
blessing:  for  however  severe  may  seem  to  be  the  visitations  of 
the  Deity  at  the  moment  of  our  suffering,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
when  the  scene  of  life  is  closing,  we  shall,  if  we  have  read  the  divine 
lesson  aright,  reflect  on  them  as  among  the  blessings  of  our  existence. 
Even  the  idle  prophecy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  may  not  be  without  its 
permanent  influence.  The  young  heart  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  seat 
of  extreme  personal  vanity ;  but  when  she  had  listened  to  Deborah 
Darby's  prognostication  of  her  philanthropy,  she  was  at  once  converted 
from  the  ornamental  to  the  useful,  and  became,  in  the  words  of  our 
author,  ''the  helper  of  the  fallen." 

Even  one  sentence  may  be  an  all-ruling  impetus.  The  munificence 
and  posthumous  charities  of  Edward  Colston,  of  Bristol,  are  said  to  have 
been  incited  by  the  axiom  of  the  papists  of  Spain,  that  the  life  of  no 
reformed  religionist  was  ever  consecrated  by  philanthropy.  Thence  did 
Colston  shine  forth  as  the  honoured  companion  of  William  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Guy,  and  other  merchant  princes  of  our  land,  with  Mrs. 
Partis,  "  the  munificent  churchwoman,"  as  our  author  terms  her. 

The  contemplation  of  the  varied  modes  of  meeting  death  forms  a 
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subject  of  curiosity  even  to  the  most  thoughtless  and  ignorant :  it  is  a 
constant  theme  among  the  crones  of  the  village^  and,  indeed,  the  most 
depraved  members  of  society.  The  ''wisest  of  mankind**  has  thus 
written.  Augustus  Cassar  died  in  a  compliment — ''  Livia  conjugii 
no8iri  memor  vive  et  vaU;^  Tiberius,  in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  saith 
of  him — ''  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et  corpus  nan  dissimukUio  deserebani;^ 
Vespasian,  in  a  jest — ^^  Ut  puteo  Deusfiro;^  Galba,  with  a  sentence — 
**Ferisi  ex  re  sitpoputi  Bomani;**  holding  forth  his  neck,  Septimius 
Severus  in  despatch, — ^^  Adeste  si  quid  mihi  restai  agendum;^  and  the 
like. 

But  to  the  philanthropist  the  contrast  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
devout  and  the  infidel  aJbrds  a  theme  beyond  that  of  mere  curiosity, 
nay,  of  sublimity.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Neale  has  been 
happy  in  the  arrangement  of  these  comparisons,  and  we  might  have 
hoped  for  something  like  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  quiet  death- 
bed of  the  mere  moralist  The  comparison  betifeen  the  gretU  Frederick, 
who,  as  Zimmerman  writes,  ''died  in  a  continued  disbelief  of  revelation, 
and  even  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  our  fourth  William  is  a 
&llacy.  We  might  easily  point  to  examples  which  would  better  have 
illustrated  the  subject,  and  displayed  the  deformity  of  Vice,  the  beauty  of 
Virtue,  in  much  higher  relief* 

•  The  generosity  of  a  sceptic,  who  seems  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self, merely  from  his  desire  to  relieve,  must  of  course  be  appreci- 
ated by  all;  but  the  quiet  repose  of  the  mere  utilitarian  should  have 
been  shown  to  differ  as  much  from  the  happy  falling  to  sleep  of  the 
righteous,  who  "  makes  signal  of  his  hope,"  and  whose  every  thought 
and  word  is  consecrated  by  the  odour  of  sanctity,  as  the  cold  and  hope- 
less sleep  of  an  eternal  grave  is  eclipsed  by  the  blissful  life  to  come  of 
the  angelic  spirit.  Else  must  Christianity  be  shorn  of  that  beautiful 
halo  of  purity  with  which  faith  encircles  the  life  and  death  of  the 
righteous. 

We  are  told  that  Talleyrand's  end  was  peaceful  and  quiet;  that 
Mirabeau  desired  music  to  send  him  to  the  sleep  from  which  there  was 
'<no  awaking;'*  that  Bentham,  whose  life  was  passed  in  writing  to 
ensure  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number/'  died  quietly, 
almost  imperceptibly,  on  Dr.  Bowring's  bosom;  that  Theodore  Hook, 
who  was  constantly  in  debt  and  difficulty,  his  diplomatic  character  in 
the  shade,  left  the  world  peaceably,  as  did  also  Bolingbroke,  who  asserted 
that  "  there  was  no  such  place  as  heaven,"  with  his  last  breath;  that 
Tom  Paine  went  off  calmly,  with  a  joke  about  Charon  on  his  lips,  and 
this  confession  to  the  reprobates  who  came  to  see  him,  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  believe  in  Christ." 

Now,  we  are  all  aware  that  any  potent  or  all^bsorbing  passion  may 
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geem  even  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death :  but  we  believe  that  we  are 
not  here  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
Paine,  with  all  his  vaunted  calmness,  courage,  and  contempt  of  deMi, 
was  often  wont  to  give  most  audible  expressions  to  his  terror  in  soli- 
tude, under  the  impression  that  he  saw  spectres ;  and,  when  indisposed, 
cried  out,  "  Oh,  Lord,  help  me !  Jesus  Christ,  help  me !  '*  We  are  aware;, 
too,  that,  from  other  free-thinkers,  extreme  peril  will  bring  out  the 
truth  in  spite  of  re-solution.  Yolney,  when  in  great  danger  of  ship- 
wreck on  a  North  American  lake,  exclaimed  (as  we  learn  from  Mr* 
Bancroft),  "Oh,  mon  Dieu!**  but  when  the  peril  was  over,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  confession,  he  recanted,  and  said  with  the  fool,  ^  There 
is  no  God." 

Now,  we  believe  we  might  easily  prove,  too,  that,  in  a  seeming 
placid  dissolution,  there  is  often  a  sort  of  slavish  and  Satanic  pride — a 
determination  to  die  game:  such  was  the  impersonation  of  evil  in 
Maria  Manning,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  bravado  of  the  convulsive 
laughter  of  Mandrin  on  the  wheel,  which,  to  the  outward  gaze,  doak 
the  real  emotions  of  the  dying  heart.  Thistlewood,  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding his  execution,  while  he  thought  his  keeper  was  asleep,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed  to  Qod  through  Christ;  but  the  proud  and  obdurate 
heart  afterwards  denied  him  on  the  scaffold. 

But  this  prospectless  sinking  into  death,  and,  as  the  sceptic  believes, 
into  absolute  annihilation,— cui  this  be  compared  to  the  sleeping  of  the 
faithful — the  passing  from  a  life  of  sorrow  to  one  of  endless  bliss,  full 
of  that  hope  which  is  the  very  rainbow  of  the  soulf  The  truth  is  at 
once  confessed,  and  we  need  do  no  more  than  point  to  the  contrasted 
sketches  of  the  author,  slight  as  they  are,  as  illustrations. 

Look  to  the  closing  scene  of  two  children  of  genius,  for  instance—- 
Theodore  Hook  and  Felicia  Hemans,  (her  name  so  aptly  foreshadowing 
the  passage  of  her  pure  spirit  from  this  world.)  The  highest  eulogy 
ever  passed  on  the  most  sparkling  sallies  of  the  wit  must  have  yielded 
a  thousand-fold  to  the  intensity  of  delight,  when  the  stranger  told  her, 
almost  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  converted  him  from  oAeism  by 
her  poem  of  the  "  Sceptic" 

-  We  may  adduce,  too,  the  contrast  between  Paine  and  Locke;  the 
vain  and  boisterous  implorings  of  the  one,  and  the  beautiful  confidence 
in  a  happy  future  displayed  by  the  other.  We  may  point  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  Addison  and  of  Walter  Scott,  whose  lives  were  full  of  worth-^ 
that  of  Scott,  especially,  being  one  happy  course  of  joyous  gratitude  to 
his  Creator,  and  of  love  to  his  neighbour.  We  remember  the  brief  but 
impressive  precepts  imparted  by  each  on  his  death-bed  to  his  son-in- 
law.  When  Addison  showed  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  "how  a 
Christian  can  die;"  and  Scott  whispered  to  Lockhart,  ''My  dear,  be 
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A  good  mMi-*be  Tirtaoua — be  rdigiotis — be  a  good  nuuL    Koihii^ 
else  will  give  yon  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here.** 

On  these  gifted  mortalfly  on  the  last  especially^  were  bestowed  the 
eulogies  of  half  the  world,  and  yet  the  glory  of  their  earthly  fame  did 
not  on  thar  dying  bed  even  enter  their  thoughts;  these,  full  of  hope 
and  joy,  were  fixed  on  eternity. . 

The  physician,  we  may  withoat  presumption  beliere,  with  his  expe- 
rienced study  of  physiognomy  and  expression,  must  be  more  deeply 
read  than  the  divine  in  flie  inierpretation  of  the  closing  scene^  in  the 
appredation  of  these  interesting  contrasts. 

Beyond,  &r  beyond  the  roluntary  expression  of  the  lips,  whidi,  as  in 
the  instances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  be^  according  to  the  wily 
Prenchman,  uttered  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  is  the  faculty  of  the 
endurance  of  pain.  This  has  been  wonderfully  exemplified  in  the 
Cliristian,  whose  hope  of  a  better  state  confers  a  giant  strength  of 
endurance  beyond  aU  which  the  annsdietic  influence  of  chloroform  can 
impart.  He  deems  this  a  probation,  as  we  have  hinted  at  before^ 
rather  than  an  infliction;  or,  if  human  nature  for  a  moment  subdues 
his  spirit,  he  will  soon  rally,  and  exclaim  with  his  Redeemer,  "  Thy 
will,  not  mine,  O  Lord,  be  done." 

And  in  the  endurance  of  life,  too  (for  the  fear  of  living  is  often  aa 
great  as  the  fear  of  dying),  how  does  the  Christian  soar  above  the  evils 
of  the  world?  He  is  the  hero:  the  suicidal  stoic  is  the  coward.  The 
imperial  Julian  said  as  he  was  dying,  '^  He  that  would  not  die  when  he 
mnst^  and  he  that  would  die  when  he  must  not,  are  both  of  them 
cowards  alike."  It  is  this  triumph  of  soul  that  the  constant  and  repeated 
visitation  of  the  physician,  combined  with  his  fortitude  and  his  concen- 
tration of  mind,  can  so  fiilly  appreciate.  He  has  listened  to  Hie 
agonizing  groan  of  the  dying  unbeliever,  and  to  the  holy  aspirations  of 
the  devout;  he  has  gazed  on  the  remorseful  contortions  of  sin  (for  even 
the  laugh  of  the  hardened  spirit  more  resembles  the  glare  of  a  demon 
than  of  a  human  expression),  and  on  the  seraphic  smiles  of  dying 
innocence;  and,  with  all  this  evidence  he  must  have  felt  that  a  Ufe  of 
denial,  and  even  of  suffering,  is  beyond  all  measure  repaid  by  the 
Euthanasia  of  a  bdiever.  Few  fear  the  transit  of  death  but  those  who 
deem  this  world  happier  than  the  next. 

The  physician  thus  watches,  attentively,  the  hour  of  birth  and  of  the 
closing  scene,  and  he  hence  tmconsciously  becomes  a  psychologist  He 
sees  how  intimately  blended  are  the  development  of  mind  and  body, 
how  deep  the  effect  of  mental  influence  on  the  frame,  of  the  controlling 
effect  of  health  and  disease  on  the  intellect  and  passions,  and  he  is  thus 
led  to  institute  analysis,  and  form  deductions,  often  beyond  the  scope 
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of  the  divine  and  the  moralist,  who  too  often  argue  hypotheticallj, 
because  without  the  light  of  physical  psychology. 
*  The  author  of  this  book,  with  all  his  charify,  has  unhappily  become 
tainted  with  the  unjust  fallacy  of  some  baneful  influence,  essentially 
imparted  by  physiological  study :  and,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
of  Dr.  Hall,  of  East  Betford,  against  the  stigma  of  medical  infideliiyy 
aims  at  the  justification  of  his  libel  by  quoting  the  crude  regrets  of  a 
young  medical  student  to  Mrs.  Fry.  We  might  have  thought  that  the 
authoi^s  own  selection  of  James  Hope,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
the  most  nuxterial  prosecution  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  the  converse  of 
the  infidel  Volney,  would  have  led  him  to  a  fiEurer  conclusion.  We 
might  at  once  prove  the  deep  injustice  of  this  anathema,  by  pointing 
to  the  daily  exercise  of  practical  Christianity  by  the  profession.  And 
what,  we  would  ask,  tends  more  to  raise  our  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  Creator,  than  the  contemplation  of  that  structure  which  was 
fjAshioned  in  his  own  image?  Thus  to  ''  look  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  C^od,"  is  a  practical  lesson  of  devotion.    Tes, 

"  An  nndeTOQt  anatomitt  is  mad :" 

He  cannot  for  a  moment  reflect,  without  the  conviction  that  an 
Almighty  power,  that  instituted  the  laws  of  nature,  is  still  overlooking 
tiieir  wondrous  operation,  and  thus  the  holy  groundwork  of  natural 
religion  is  at  once  instilled  into  his  very  being.  Let  us  look  to  the 
fruits,  and,  without  invidious  feeling,  point  to  the  hospital,  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  inns  of  court— their  studies.  In  the  one,  the  elucidation 
of  Nature's  truth  is  sought,  not  for  the  mere  idle  pleasure  of  contem- 
plation or  barren  discoveiy,  but  that  the  consequent  deductions  may 
become  blessings  to  mankind.  In  another,  the  mind  is,  of  necessity, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  heathen  writers,  Ovid 
Yirgil,  Horace,  Anacreon,  Catullus.  And  can  it  be  that,  with  all  the 
counterbalance  of  the  moral  writers  of  antiquity,  with  all  the  heroic 
virtues  of  the  Boman  stoic,  whose  creed  was  fashioned  before  the 
Advent,  can  it  be,  that  the  Divinity  lecture,  in  a  young  and  glowing 
heart,  wiU  often  countervail  the  poison  whidi  the  loose  pictures  that 
the  Classics,  the  paramount  study,  hold  up  to  the  passions? 

But  we  may  advance  a  still  higher  claim.  Beligion  is  now  one  of 
the  handmaids  of  our  hospitals;  and  we  may  indeed  hope,  that  devotion 
wiU,  ere  long,  form  one  prominent  feature  of  the  curriculum  of  our 
ajcademical  study.  The  religion  of  medicine  may  then  shine  with  almost 
as  bright  a  light  as  the  religion  of  tracts  and  homilies. 

We  believe  that  our  author,  and  many  a  Christian  advocate  before 
him,  have  formed  their  erroneous  notions  from  the  perusal  of  those 
physiological  disquisitions  which  refer  the  evidence  of  mind  or  soul  to 
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organization.  We  might  point  here  to  many  a  learned  combat  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  relations  of  spirit  and  matter,  but  we  waive  at  once 
our  refutation  of  this  one-sided  criticism. 

'  On  this  point,  however,  our  author  becomes  bewildered  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  metaphysical  psychology.  Materialism — ^the 
word  materialism  is  the  scarecrow  of  his  mind,  and,  in  his  dread  of  its 
contamination,  he  will  have  it  that  body — that  is,  organization — is  to 
serve  merely  eartMy  purposes,  and  has  nought  to  do  as  a  medium  of 
the  spirit's  communication. 

In  his  alarm,  too,  he  forgets,  or  he  has  never  learned,  that  a  simple 
idea,  by  exaggeration,  becomes  a  phantom :  a  thought  and  a  ghost 
differ  only  in  degree.  He  is  referring,  for  instance,  to  a  mere  vision  of 
Shelley's  excited  intellect,  and  confesses,  ''there  are  incidents  in  his  life 
for  which  we  seek  vainly  an  explanation.** 

'  But  will  the  medical  psychologist  join  in  this  confession?  If  he  will, 
and  thus  ilies  from  the  patient  investigation  of  secondary  causes,  he 
neglects  his  high  and  almost  sacred  duty,  and  at  once  forfeits  his  title, 
dwindling  down  from  the  scientific  physician  to  the  shallow  empiric  or 
tlie  self- blinded  bigot.  He  may,  perchance,  point  in  triumph  to  the 
miracles  of  Hohenlohe,  and  say,  ''Behold  the  wondrous  power  of 
ffdth  !'*  The  physician  meets  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  at  once  coin- 
cides  as  to  ihpfact.  But  how  has  faith  vjorked  the  miracle?  Is  it  not 
on  the  principle  of  imparted  confidence,  of  which  happy  influence  on 
disorder  our  note-books  teem  with  illustrations? 

But  the  study  of  physical  psychology  looks  deeper  still  than  this. 
It  is  not  for  the  mere  incitement  to  triumphant  discovery,  but  with  the 
Christian  hope  of  indudng  that  health  of  mind,  that  may  insure  a 
happy  life  on  earth,  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
Euthanasia  of  the  closing  scene. 

We  believe,  wherever  there  is  a  phantom — a  waking  or  a  dreaming 
ghost — ^there  is  a  certain  change  or  action  of  the  bnun.  This  may  bo 
healthy  action,  but  it  is  often,  most  generally,  morbid:  it  is  often 
removed,  like  the  delirium  of  fever,  by  mere  depletion;  the  ghost 
passes  out  with  the  blood,  and  vanishes  from  the  sight  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  healthy  cerebral  circulation.  Nay,  the  gush  of  blood  from 
the  jugular  or  carotid  has,  in  a  moment,  even  cured  the  insanity  of  the 
suicide,  when,  alas  1  it  was  too  late  to  awake  to  reason !  This  has  been 
proved  in  more  than  one  prominent  instance,  and  reads  an  awful  lesson 
to  our  watchfulness  and  judgment  in  these  cases.  Let  Mr.  Neale,  then, 
undeceive  himself  that  the  Psychologist,  like  the  Divine^  seeks  vainly 
for  the  explanation,  or  even  the  laying  of  the  ghost,  and  let  him  allow 
that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  study  and  elucidate  psycho-pathological 
Causes,  to  minister  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  by  the  medium  of  i<» 
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orffOHf  as  it  is  that  of  the  Divine  to  minister^  bj  precept  and  gospA 
elucidation,  to  the  wel&re  of  the  unfettered  spirit 

It  is  through  or  by  the  medium  of  organization  that  the  immortal 
essence,  when  on  earth,  must  display  its  social  intercourse.  It  is  in 
and  by  the  body  that  the  soul  commits  those  crimes  which  cast  a 
gloomy  shadow  over  the  dosing  scene,  and  doom  it  to  eyerlasting 
pains. 

How  all-important^  then,  the  study  of  pathology,  even  in  r^ard  to 
our  moral  being :  how  essential,  above  all,  to  minister  to  the  health  of 
that  brain  whidi,  when  disordered,  we  believe  to  be  the  source  and  seat 
of  those  maladies  which  often  lead  to  freniy  and  to  lunacy,  and  the 
immediate  spring  of  those  wayward  passions  which,  when  uncontrolled, 
entail  sorrow  and  suffering  on  many  an  unhappy  being  throughout  a 
restless  life — and-^etemity. 

It  is  not  essential,  however,  in  our  desire  to  bring  pathological  science 
to  the  aid  of  morality  and  religion,  that  we  should  confine  our  study  to 
the  brain:  passions  may  spring  not  only  firom  idiopathic  cerebral 
affections,  but  also  from  remote  irritations,  i^t  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  brain  by  its  intricate  sympathies. 

Valvular  and  hypertrophied  disease  of  the  heart  may  at  once  com« 
pletely  change  the  disposition.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance,  even 
while  we  are  writing :  the  mind  of  a  most  amiable  and  patient  gentie- 
man  changed  into  a  hasty  and  querulous  spirit.  His  heart  is  concen- 
trically hypertrophied,  and  the  mitral  valve  deranged.  When  protracted, 
disease  of  the  generative  organs  may  incite  to  inordinate  and  uncon- 
trollable passion;  and  hepatic  or  gastric  disorder  may  induce  melancholy, 
with  all  its  train  of  moral  and  physical  evils.  We  may  safely  affirm, 
then,  that  it  will  very  ofken  be  vain  for  the  moralist  to  presume  on.  his 
lessons  and  his  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  an  erring  mortal,  while  a 
material  excitement  is  goading  on  the  deranged  body  to  a  crime. 

How  often,  moreover,  is  painful  disorder  the  inducement  to  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  opium,  at  first  an  innocent  ancesthetic,  but  which, 
step  by  step,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  terminates  in  confirmed  and 
slavish  drunk^iness.  The  moralist  dole^  out  his  dissuasive  precepts 
but  to  be  ridiculed  or  despised,  while  the  poison  is  again  and  again 
sought:  and  no  wonder,  as  it  again  laps  the  suffering  mortal  for  a  time 
in  Elysium.  The  seed,  in  itself  inestimable,  &lls  on  worse  than  barrea 
ground,  for  it  is  choked  by  the  weeds  of  disease. 

Yes,  the  moralist  and  the  divine  must  often  wait  for  the  skilful  hua* 
bandiy  of  the  psychological  physician  to  root  out  the  malady  thai 
poisons  or  weighs  down  the  spirit,  to  restore  the  mental  soil  to  a  healthy 
condition,  by  which  the  good  seed  of  their  discourse  may  germinate  and 
grow  to  a  prosperous  maturity. 
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l¥itii  all  this,  W6  must  yet  acknowledge  tlie  power  of  a  holy  life  in 
controlling  disease  and  pain.  It  lias  been  maintained^  and  we  tbink 
with  truth,  that  under  the  infliction  of  acute  disease  the  Christian  haa^ 
eaOeris  parilnuy  the  best  chance  of  reoov^.  His  belief  in  the  consoling 
and  cakning  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  tianquilliees  the  mind,  and  thus 
gires  power  to  the  operation  of  the  w  medieatnx  Natura,  Kirke 
White  bore  his  sufferings  with  exemplary  patience,  and  Wollaston 
studied  pathologically  his  own  dosing  scene. 

But,  in  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  even  here  the  truth  of  cause 
and  effect  is  not  always  developed,  except  to  the  physiologist  In 
phthisis,  the  words  and  sentiments  of  the  young  consumptive  are  often 
all  but  angelic  How  far  a  material  cause,  the  high  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  is  influential  in  inducing  this  peculiar  temperament,  we  must 
not  now  inquire,  but  if  we  watch  to  the  close  the  subjects  of  phthisis 
and  dyspepsia^  we  shall  be  instantly  sensible  of  the  &ct  to  whidi  we 
have  glanced. 

We  trust  that  we  have  offered  by  our  brief  remarks  a  sufBdent 
apology  for  having  converted  so  sacred  a  subject  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  have  proved  that  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, even  in  the  prophylaxis  of  crime,  and  in  its  influence  upon 
tiie  closing  scene. 


abt.  ii— the  mental  aspect  of  epidemics. 

The  history  of  plagues,  like  that  of  the  saddng  of  great  cities  by 
hostile  armies,  is  a  theme  foil  of  the  most  mournful  images.  The 
}^ysical  and  moral  evils  of  such  terrible  catastrophes  are  seldom  con- 
sidered. The  order  and  regularity,  the  comfort  and  wealth,  in  whidi 
we  repose,  exclude  them  from  our  thoughts;  nor  is  it  until  some  shock 
of  nature  or  of  politics  awakes  us  with  a  start,  that  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  terrible  vicisntudes  to  which  we  are  exposed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recapitulate  tiie  opinions  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  treated  of  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases.  For 
what  use  would  there  be  in  trying  to  arrange  a  chaos  of  hjrpotheses, 
built  for  the  most  part  on  conjecture,  superstition,  or  empiricism? 
What,  in  fiict,  have  we  learnt  on  this  perplexing  subject  from  the  qfdd 
divmum  of  Hippocrates,  down  to  the  fiingoid  theory  of  modem  cholera? 
Ctodan,  Mercurialis,  Yalesco  of  Tarentum,  and  others,  impute  a  divine 
anger  or  malignant  influence  to  the  conjunction  of  certain  planetflf, 
which  they  assign  as  the  efficient  cause  of  epidemic  pestiloices.  Van- 
helmont,  Paracelsus,  and  the  old  German  school,  pretend  tfiat  the 
contagious  and  epidemic  principle  consists  in  salt,  sulphur,  alkali,  or 
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arsenic,  floatiDg  in  the  air.  Schenck,  Wirdig,  Misald^  and  les  curieux 
de  la  nature,  have  collected  a  great  number  of  observations  on  this 
point,  which  are  as  worthless  as  they  are  ingenious. 

Baillou,  Sydenham,  Eamazzini^  Huxham,  Tissot,  Grant,  Zimmerman, 
Lepecq,  Monro,  and  Pringle,  are  the  authors  who  have  g^ven  us  the 
deepest  insight  and  the  soundest  reflections  on  this  interesting  topic. 
Some  modem  writers,  indeed,  have  fancied  that  they  have  found  out 
.  the  cause  of  epidemics  in  certain  states  of  the  air,  vitiated  by  a  hetero- 
geneous though  unknown  matter,  which  chemistry  and  natural  philo- 
sophy have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  in  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Webster  entered  on  some  researches,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
coincidence  of  epidemics  with  particular  phenomena  in  nature,  such  as 
comets,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  <kc.j  but  with  what  real  benefit  to 
practical  medicine,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive, — ^at  least,  we  have  not 
gained  a  single  aphorism  in  addition  to  our  present  catalogue  of 
them. 

Eveiy  region  of  the  globe  is  at  times  the  seat  of  epidemics, — conti- 
nents, islands,  and  even  the  ocean  itself.  The  Matlazahuel,  a  kind  of 
diapedesis,  or  bloody  sweaty  prevails  among  the  savage  tribes  who 
wander  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  Siamese  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  in  the  new,  both  fiedl 
victims  to  the  yellow  fever.  The  insular  natives  of  the  Maldives  in 
the  eastern,  and  the  settlers  of  moist  Cayenne  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  our  convicts  at  Botany  Bay,  in  what  is  miscalled  the 
Jifth  quarter  of  the  world,  are  all  of  them  liable  to  be  carried  off  by 
fevers  of  a  malignant  type.  In  short,  the  snowy  deserts  of  Siberia, 
the  temperate  and  salubrious  climate  of  Switzerland,  the  warm  and 
humid  levels  inundated  and  fertilized  by  the  Nile,  the  hot  and  dry 
provinces  in  the  midst  of  Spain,  the  towering  heights  of  Caucasus  and 
the  Alps,  the  immense  plains  of  Poland,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  the  marshy  districts  of  the  papal  states,  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  champaigne  lands  of  France  and  Lombardy,  and  the 
smiling  vales  of  Tuscany, — all  of  them  experience  the  baneful  influence 
of  epidemic  maladies.  Some,  indeed,  are  indigenous,  as  the  Siberian 
tara.  But  others  perambulate  the  earth,  such  as  the  influenza  and 
the  cholera.  The  genius,  epidemic  agent,  ens  epidemicumj  is  a  true 
Proteus,  cloaking  itself  in  every  possible  form  of  disease,  and  sparing 
not  country,  nor  latitude,  nor  clime.  The  succession  of  the  seasons, 
tlie  various  temperatures  of  the  several  zones,  and  the  ever-changing 
winds  of  heaven,  present  no  obstacle,  ofier  no  diversion,  to  its  threaten- 
ing and  irresistible  progress.  We  can  watch,  note  down,  and  report 
the  stations  in  its  line  of  march;  speculate  on  its  deadly  onset,  and 
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count  the  ntunbers  of  its  slain; — ^nay  more,  we  can  look  the  portentous 
monster  in  the  face,  and  touch  its  terrible  existence  with  our  hands : 
but  respecting  its  intimate  nature,  its  penetrating  virus,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  anything  better  than  a  shrewd  guess;  and  then,  as  to  its 
specific  treatment,  we  are  forced  to  own  that  we  know  next  to 
nothing. 

No  writingsVorthy  of  credit  as  scientific  memorials  have  reached  us^ 
of  a  higher  date  than  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Massaria^ 
Amaud  de  ViUeneuve,  Capivacdus,  Qallus,  Quy  de  Chauliac,  Fracastor, 
and  afterwards  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  Fern,  and  the  Cardinal  Qastaldi, 
have  left  us  some  interesting  remains  on  the  contagious  maladies  that 
happened  in  their  time.  Fracastor  is  the  first  who  spoke  of  petechial 
fevers  and  epizootic  diseases.  "RAmazzini,  Lancisi,  and  Vallisnieri 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  The  latter  proposed  (as  Virgil  had  done 
before  him)  to  slay  the  animals  seized  with  contagious  maladies  on  the 
spot,  so  as  to  intercept  their  propagation.  ! 

M.  le  Docteur  Loudun,  of  Lyons,  says,  that  the  greater  catarrhal 
diatheses  of  the  present  time  are,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  cold  and  moisture  observable  in  Europe  ever  since  the  great  earths 
quake  at  Lisbon,  as  well  as  to  the  progressive  debility  of  the  human 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  present  mode  of  living,  morals, 
habits,  and  the  agitating  events  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this.  And  the  late  Dr.  Front  considered,  that,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  phlogistic  or  inflammatory  states  of  the  constitution  have 
been  deddedly  on  the  decrease — a  fact  which  accords  with  our  own. 
experience,  extended  over*the  same  space  of  time.  Dr.  Beddoes  had 
olraerved,  as  fieur  back  as  18Q7,  the  increase  of  pulmonary  disorders, 
owing,  as  he  remarked,  to  a  state  of  atmosphere  favourable  to  the 
development  of  asthenic  diseases.  Our  private  observations  on  this 
point  certainly  confirm  us  in  the  notion,  that  nervous  debility  has 
prevailed  very  extensively  ever  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  cholera 
in  this  country  in  1832,  while  acute  inflammatory  affections  have  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  ratio.  The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is  not 
upon  the  phy^al,  but  the  moral  character  of  epidemics,  with  which, 
nevertheless,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not  altogether  irrelevant. 

The  passions  of  the  soul  have  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  con- 
vulsive epidemics,  or  dementia,  spreading  by  imitation.  History,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  is  full  of  examples.  Pausanias  makes  mention  of 
the  maidens  of  Frsetus  and  the  women  of  Argos,  who  fancied  them- 
selves metamorphosed  into  cows.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  girls  of 
Miletus  conceived  a  strong  propensity  for  hanging  themsdves.  M. 
Desloges,  physician  of  St.  Maurice  in  Valais,  rdates  a  similar  epidemic^ 
prevented  from  running  to  extremities  by  the  timely  exhortations  of 
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the  cure  of  the  place.  Bonnet  speaks  of  a  transport  of  the  same  kind 
among  the  femates  of  Lyons,  meiting  them  to  drown  themselTes.  We 
have  seen  similar  instanoes  in  our  metropolis.  Epidemics  of  persons  pot- 
Mued  were  common  in  Qermanj  and  France  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
oentnries.  That  of  the  NonainB  was  notorious  in  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, and  sober  Holland.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  demomaca 
of  the  rural  district  of  Labour  in  Qascony,  and  the  posiessed  of  Loudun, 
made  a  great  noise  in  Franee.  Then  came  the  conyulsionists  of 
Cevennes;  and,  in  the  last  century,  the  fimatics  at  the  miraculous 
tomb  of  the  so-called  blessed  Fkris;  and,  lastly » the  crucifTing  women 
(eruc^mau  des  femmes)  of  Fareins  in  Dombes,  1786-88.  These 
i^idemie  ecstasies  were  bad  enough  in  their  way,  but  nothing  in  com* 
pacison  of  those  to  which  we  will  briefly  refer. 

The  disaster  of  a  large  community  infested  by  the  well-known 
plague,  of  which  Defoe  has  given  so  vivid  a  description  when  it  hap- 
pened in  London,  cannot  be  better  understood  than  by  calling  to  mind 
tiie  mannar  in  which  it  operated  on  the  mixed  population  of  Marseilles, 
about  100  years  ago.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  an  entire 
population,  driven  to  desert  their  dwellings,  bivouac  in  the  open 
country,  or  seek  refuge  on  board  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbour  I 
The  magistracy  and  the  religious  orders  abandoned  the  town,  and  none 
were  left  behind  except  the  lowest  class,  the  tradespeople,  and  the 
secular  clergy,  who,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  excellent  bishop,. 
M.  de  Bebsunces,  continued  to  discharge  their  incessant  and  dangerous 
duties  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  A  plan  was  formed  for  victual- 
ling the  place,  and  the  paupers  and  vagabonds  were  constrained  to 
assist  in  burying  the  dead.  Business  of  ^ery  kind  was  at  a  stand-still; 
disorders  of  all  sorts  were  perpetrated,  but  most  especially  those  of 
plunder  and  debauchery.  It  was  a  fearful  scene;  the  streets  and 
squares  were  obskucted  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  dragged  from 
their  doors,  or  thrown  out  of  their  windows,  and  left  to  expire  or 
putrefy  in  the  public  way.  A  thousand  persons  died  daily.  The  dogs 
prowled  about  the  thoroughfiBres,  and  gnawed  the  naked  carcases. 

But  what  renders  a  plague  peculiarly  terrible,  is  the  mental  illusion 
that  bewilders  the  populace  in  these  critical  moments.  Alienation 
of  mind  form%  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  prominent 
feature  of  a  genuine  epidemic  Indeed,  a  plague  of  any  kind  is  a 
spedes  of  madness.  There  is  nothing  too  absurd,  too  cruel,  too  enor- 
mous not  to  be  believed,  and  not  only  believed,  but  acted  upon  with  the 
most  terrific  promptitude.  The  religious  instinct,  intensely  excited,  is 
the  origin  of  all  the  extravagant  and  mischievous  ideas  usually  broached 
in  these  appalling  hours.  Tumult  is  the  result  And  what  can  be  done 
against  a  multitude  maddened  to  frenzy  on  a  single  point,  the  most 
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absurd  and  ungrounded  in  thd  world) — a  fatuity  too  silly  not  to  be 
despised,  and  yet  too  potent  not  to  be  shunned  or  destroyed,  like 
a  noxious  reptile?  XJiLhappily^  such  derelictions  of  reason  constitute 
an  ominous  item  in  the  accounts  of  epidemics;  and  the  tale  of  many 
a  stately  city,  ravaged  by  the  plague,  warns  us  to  beware  that,  when- 
ever the  angel  of  death  unfurls  his  black  banner  above  our  heada^ 
superstition  will  not  be  slow  to  erect  her  hideous  crest  in  front,  whHe 
crime  of  the  blackest  die  will  dodge  our  heels  at  every  step,  and 
cowardice  and  despaur  beset  us  at  eveiy  turn. 

Obsiupuere  mentes  ei  obdurueruni^  says  Otho  d'Arezzo.  The  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship  are  broken — our  animal  nature  reigns  supreme. 
Some  die  drunk— others  starving — and  others,  again,  drop  amid  thought- 
less pleasures.  Public  instruction  is  at  an  end, — Christianity  itself  is 
defunct, — its  ministers  die,  so  do  the  rulers,  and  the  men  of  might. 
Husbands,  having  become  widowers,  seek  to  enter  holy  orders,  for  the 
sake  of  doing  penance,  or,  perchance,  from  the  sordid  motive  of  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  unbequeathed  wealth  of  the  deceased  clergy. 
The  laws  can  no  longer  be  put  in  force,  for  the  courts  of  justice  are 
vacant,  and  the  culprits  either  escape  the  legal  penalties  due  to  their 
misdemeanours,  or  else  they  affect  to  punish  themselves  according  to 
their  own  fancies.  Remorse,  that  spiritual  element  uniting  the  future 
with  the  past,  degenerates  into  a  morbid  desire  of  self-discipline,  as  soon 
as  ever  it  is  abandoned  to  its  own  mad  caprices,  and  left  uncontrolled 
by  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  guidance  of  authority  and  discretion.  Such 
are  some  of  the  dismal  particulars  drawn  from  ancient  chronicles. 
Hence  came  the  fanaticism  of  the  middle  ages, — the  flagellants  and 
others;  and  the  rage  which  seized  the  world,  when  the  Jews  were  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  the  air,  and  were  consequentiy  hunted  to 
death  and  slaughtered  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe.  At  Essling,  a  whole 
congregation  of  them  were  burnt  together  in  their  synagogue.  Mothers 
threw  their  infants  into  the  flames,  and  then  jumped  in  after  them,  to 
avoid  a  violent  baptism  at  the  hands  of  their  infuriated  persecutors.  In 
vain  did  Pope  Clement  Y.  issue,  from  Avignon,  a  charitable  brief  in 
their  &vour :  or  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  offer  them  a  refiige  within 
ids  dominions;  or  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  threaten  and  inflict  tem- 
poral vengeance  on  those  implicated  in  these  revolting  crimes.  Legis- 
lation was  useless :  the  political  mania  was  an  epidemic  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  triple  mitre,  the  crown,  or  the  sword. 

But  the  biography  of  the  human  species  is  a  burlesque  as  well  as  a 
tmgedy.  There  was  a  profane  song  the  children  used  to  sing  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  YI.  and  YU.,  the  words  of 
which  were  these; — ^  Voire  ....  a  la  Umx^  eommere;  voire  ....  a 
la  iouXf  la  iouxT    The  tune,  or  the  words,  (those  of  a  vulgar  ditty,  of 
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course,)  were  imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  catarrh,  -which 
threw  almost  every  one  prostrate  on  their  beds.  The  symptoms  were 
thotoe  of  exhaustion  and  fever,  which  lasted  about  three  weeks.  They 
called  it  La  tac^  or  Harion,  Those  who  had  recovered  from  it  con- 
gratulated each  other,  jokingly,  "  Par  mafoi^  iu  as  chante  voire  ....  a 
la  touXy  eommere!" — ^the  word  omitted  in  the  text  being  an  improper 
one.  Nevertheless,  high  mass  was  sung  daily  in  spite  of  the  hoarseness 
and  the  cough.  Men  and  women,  especially  those  who  were  mothers, 
suffered  severely,  and  were  a  long  time  in  regaining  their  health  and 
strengtL  There  was  no  accounting  for  the  disease,  neither  did  the 
physicians  seem  to  understand  it.  Superstition  alone  ventured  to  cut 
the  knot  in  two,  by  confidently  affirming  that  it  was  a  curse  upon  those 
who  had  sung  the  profane  song;  and  so  prevalent  was  this  gross  idea, 
that  if  any  one  called  on  a  friend  just  fallen  sick  with  it,  the  usual 
exdamalion  was :  —  "  En  as  tuf  Ahy  par  ma  foif  tu  as  chante  la 
chanson!"* 

With  a  scene  of  this  flippant  description,  more  like  a  vaudeville  than 
a  sick  chamber,  we  may  contrast  one  of  the  most  terrible  castral  epi- 
demics ever  recorded  by  military  surgery.  It  happened  during  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Moscow;  and  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood how  much  any  malady  would  be  aggravated  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  disastrous  combination  of  circumstances. 

Wilna,  over-crowded  with  troops  hastily  thrown  into  it,  and  at  the 
same  moment  attacked  by  the  Russians,  became  a  scene  of  the  most 
horrid  carnage  ever  witnessed  for  several  days  in  succession.  The 
streets  were  choked  up  with  the  slain,  and  the  French  prisoners  were 
thrust  into  tlie  hospitals  and  the  church  of  St.  Casimir  pell-mell.  Not- 
withstanding the  intense  frost  (28^  Beaimiur),  typhus  broke  out  among 
them,  generated  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  arising  from  the  putre- 
fying corpses  of  the  soldiery  that  had  died  from  wounds,  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  disgusting  and  unavoidable  filth. 
The  disease  announced  itself  by  headadie,  delirium,  stupor,  and  anguish 
of  the  limbs,  generally  frost-bitten.  In  their  delirium,  the  forlorn 
wretches  beheld  the  cossacks  charging,  down  upon  them  in  fury, — 
villages  and  towns  glared  with  flames, — the  frightful  passage  of  the 
Beresina  yawned  before  them, — and  all  the  distresses  of  the  retreat 
were  repeated  minutely  before  their  inflamed  and  bewildered  fancies. 
They  imagined  themselves  pretematuraUy  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
individuals,  or  surrounded  with  dreadful  fiends  to  whom  they  were 
fastened,  but  from  whom  there  was  no  escape,  and  by  whom  they  were 
mocked  and  tormented  with  the  most  officious  and  loathsome  assiduity. 
To  their  deliriimi  was  added  a  fiery  heat  and  a  burning  thirst) — fury  or 
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apathj, — ^bloodyspots^ulcerS; mortifications j — such  were  the  unparalleled 
horrors  of  this  hell  upon  earth. 

The  Jews,  who  purchased  or  pillaged  the  chattels  of  the  dead,  paid 
dearly  for  their  avarice  by  the  penalty  of  disease  and  death.  Entire 
families,  of  the  first  respectability,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  hospitality  with 
which  they  treated  the  invaders  of  their  country.  Of  30,000  military, 
attacked  by  the  malady,  25,000  died;  and  out  of  a  population  of 
30,000  Jews,  8000  perished.  In  the  hospitals,  the  confusion  was 
beyond  redress.  The  wisest  and  most  humane  measures  were  com- 
manded by  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  in  vain.  The  devotion  and 
skill  both  of  the  Russian  and  French  physicians  were  heroic  to  the  last 
degree ;  but  it  was  hopeless.  Nor  was  it  until  death  had  very  con- 
siderably reduced  their  numbers  (40,000  persons,  civil  and  military, 
were  carried  off  by  it),  that  proper  remedies,  food,  nursing,  &c.  could 
be  brought  effectually  into  action  for  the  assistance  of  the  survivors.  It 
was  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten. 

By  what  particular  course  of  events,  or  great  moral  lessons  of  weal 
or  woe,  the  mass  of  mankind  have  been  materially  improved,  it  were 
hard  to  tell.  Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  review  the  social  condition  of  the  world,  not  four  thousand, 
but  only  four  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are,  both  individually  and  collectively,  a  superior  order  of  beings  to 
what  our  forefathers  were,  either  in  the  middle  ages  when  the  helmet, 
the  cowl,  and  feudalism  were  rife,  or  in  the  days  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  when  Xerxes  drove  his  servile  myriads  across  the  Hellespont 
at  the  beck  of  task-masters,  with  a  lash  in  one  hand  and  a  bowstring  in 
the  other.  Philosophers  as  well  as  religionists,  however,  are  not  wanting 
who  are  convinced  that  the  world  deteriorates,  in  morals  at  least,  if  not 
in  intelligence,  the  older  it  grows,  and  that  the  last  periods  of  the  pro- 
tracted history  of  our  race  will  be  worse  than  the  first  In  the  ancient 
Sagas,  or  poems  of  the  Brahmins,  this  discouraging  presentiment  forms 
the  burden  of  their  song;  and  of  the  four  thousand  years  that  have 
succeeded  to  the  earliest  date  of  their  primeval  legends,  the  concluding 
two,  of  which  we  are  now  living  in  the  last,  shall  be,  according  to  their 
vague  predictions,  the  consummation  of  infidelity,  misfortune,  wickedness, 
and  woe.*     We  are  told  upon  authority,  which  the  boldest  contro- 

*  This  prediction  or  prophecy,  most  probably  of  antedil avian  origiD,  from  the  line  of 
Cain,  is  verified  in  the  fate  of  the  Hindoos  themselves.  Their  present  condition,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  is  despicable,  degenerate,  and  corrupt,  when 
compared  with  their  earlier  dynasties,  of  which  the  Vedas  sings.  Their  independence, 
their  wealth,  their  martial  prowess,  their  architectural  splendour,  are  now  no  more. 
The  spiritual  teaching  of  Visbnn,  however  idolatrous  and  false,  was  eclipsed  by  the 
rationalistic  reformation  of  Budda;  and  the  modern  Hindoo  is  no  longer  a  chivalrous 
believer  in  the  creed  of  Brahma,  but  the  helpless  dupe  of  a  pantheism  and  fatalism  con 
joined,  as  withering  as  it  is  incurable. 

HO.  xrv.  » 
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versialist  or  philosophic  inquirer  may  not  dare  to  gainaay,  that  the 
terrestrial  world  "  waxeth  old  as  doth  a  garment  j"  from  which  we  may 
rationally  infer,  that  the  general  face  of  nature,  like  the  features  of  a 
person  advanced  in  years,  exhibits  the  traces  of  decrepitude  and  decay, 
— so  that,  if  one,  bom  in  the  postdiluvian  period,  when  this  globe  had 
just  emerged,  damaged  indeed,  but  still  fresh  and  young  from  the 
receut  deluge,  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  appear  among  us,  ha 
would  exclaim  with  unafifected  surprise,  that  the  sky,  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  land  were  evidently  the  worse  for  wear,  and  apparently  verging 
towards  their  final  ruin  and  dissolution.     In  regard  to  the  physioai 
structure  of  our  frames,  it  is  a  x>opular  opinion,  that  in  magnitude  men 
are  smaller  now  than  they  were  formerly,  and  that  our  size  has 
diminished  even  during  the  comparatively  brief  interval  of  the  Christian 
dispensation;  but  that  previously,  men  not  only  lived  longer  than  thegr 
do  at  present,  but  thlit  they  were  actually  of  much  larger  gro^iHh  than, 
ourselves;   in  short,  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days.**     It  is 
the  concurrent  notion  of  the  modems,  however,  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  this  curious  question,  that  our  anatomical 
structure  was  originally  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  fashioned  in  the 
same  proportions,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  as  it  still  continues  to 
be  demonstrated  in  our  dissecting-rooms  and  museums,  and  that  this 
permanent  fixedness  of  construction  would  appear  to  be  attested  by  sudi 
human  remains  as  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time.     It  must 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  such  remains  are  few  and  scanty,  and  that  they 
scarcely  ever  exceed  the  date  of  a  very  modem  antiquity. 

This  question  was  agitated  in  the  early  periods  of  learning,  and  the 
prevailing  notion  then  was,  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  of  larger  growth  than  the  later.  Thus,  St.  Augustine,  in  his  work 
De  Civitale  Dei^  Lib.  xv.,  c,  9,  says,  that  the  incredulous  refused  to 
believe  that  the  stature  of  men,  before  the  flood,  exceeded  that  of  those 
in  his  day,  a.d.  427.  Frequently  he  continues,  from  ancient  tombs, 
whose  contents  have  been  laid  bare  by  floods,  violence,  or  time,  I  myself 
have  beheld  gigantic  bones  purposely  exhumed,  or  exposed  to  light  by 
chance. 

Pliny  considered  (he  adds)  that,  as  time  went  on,  mankind 
diminished  in  the  same  degree — ^the  procreative  powers  of  nature 
becoming  exhausted.  And  the  complaints  vented  by  Homer,  of  the 
degeneracy  of  men  subsequent  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  may  be  regarded, 
not  so  much  as  a  poetic  licence  as  an  historic  hint  of  some  value  from 
so  accurate  an  observer  as  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad*'  evidently  was. 
Virgil,  likewise,  in  his  striking  passage  of  the  field  Pbarsalia,  mentions 
the  os&a  grandia  sepulchri,  not  as  a  pleasing  fiction,  but  as  a  matter  of 
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£iet  \ntii  which  has  readers  were  well  aoqaaiotecL*  At  all  eyents,  sadi 
testimoiiiea  prove  a  train  of  thought  with  which  the  world  was  abeady 
fioniliar.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  bones  mentioned  by  St.  Augos- 
tine  were  merely  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  now  extinct;  bnt  St. 
Augustioe  expressly  says,  sepukhra  eonvincunt;  nor  was  it  likely 
tiaat  80  keen,  practised,  and  experienced  an  intellect,  as  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo's,  could  have  been  deceived  in  this  particolar.  Moreover^ 
let  any  one  dispassionately  examine  the  monumental  remidns  lately 
oollected  and  bronght  to  Europe  from  Nineveh  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  he 
must  be  convinced  that  they  represent  a  race  of  men  who,  in  their 
animal  formation  and  propensities,  were  manifestly  far  superior  to  the 
average  character  of  men  in  the  present  state  of  sodety. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that,  however  much  our 
bodies  may  have  degenerated  in  lapse  of  time,  our  minds  have,  on  the 
contrary,  become  more  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  ages.  l%e 
manner  in  which  the  epidemic  that  visited  us  in  1849  was  met  and 
submitted  to,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  and  shows  that  the  mental 
capacity  and  docility  of  the  masses  of  mankind  are  veiy  materially 
exalted  in  the  scale  of  moral  beings.  Our  Transatlantic  brethren,  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States,  surpassed  us,  we  must  own,  in  this 
respect.  No  superstitious  propensities  were  evinced  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean — ^no  fatal  delusions,  instigating  the  populace  to  public  out- 
breaks of  a  terrifying  nature — no  disabling  panics  — no  shameless 
libertimsm, — ^nay,  no  profane  outcry,  or  brutish  infidelity.  But  every- 
thing was  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession — soberly, 
humanely,  and  discreetly.  The  best  means,  suggested  by  the  best 
reason  and  knowledge,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  listened  to,  adopted, 
and  resolutely  put  into  practice;  while  the  heartfelt  piety  of  the  people 
was  exhibited  by  the  whole  nation  willingly  relinquishing  their  temporal 

*  In  one  of  tbo«e  delightfal  passages  with  which  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  oc- 
casionally treats  his  reader,  there  is  an  allusion  similar  to  thit  of  Virgil's  quoted  above  ^~ 
"  From  the  first  hour  of  the  memoraJble  twenty-ninth  of  May,  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed 
in  Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day,  when  the  saltan  himself 
passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  attended  by  bis  viziers, 
basbaws,  and  guards,  eaoh  of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  as 
Hercules,  dextrous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  haUlt  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary 
mortals.** — On  the  same  day,  the  muezzin  proclaimed  the  name  of  God  and  the  prophet 
from  the  moat  lofty  turret;  and  the  altar,  before  which  the  last  of  the  Caaars  had  so 
lately  bent  in  prayer,  was  now  the  high  place  of  a  Turkish  mosque.  As  the  sultan 
wandered  through  the  desolate  maosion  of  the  great  Constantine,  he  muttered  a  dis- 
tieh  of  Persian  poetry:  •*  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace;  and 
the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch  song  in  the  towers  of  Afrasiab."  The  sacking  of  Con- 
stantinople was  the  closing  scene  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire — the  most 
appalling  and  stupendous  event  recorded  in  history.  Greek  literature  was  diffused 
throughout  Europe ;  Laura  and  Petrarch  appeared  npon  the  stage ;  the  Portugese 
opened  a  way  to  *'  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind;"  and  the  asceticism  of  the  middle 
ages  disi^peared,  perhaps  for  ever. 
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concerns,  and  calmly  o£fering  up  their  petitions  to  Almigbtj  Gkxl,  on  a 
solemn  day,  unanimously  appointed  by  tbemselyes  for  that  purpose, 
with  prayer  and  fasting.  It  is  an  historical  fact :  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ninevites,  who  repented  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah^  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  on  record  in  which  a 
mighty  empire  demeaned  itself  in  the  same  sublime,  dignified,  patient, 
and  heroic  attitude  of  attrition. 

On  a  former  occasion,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  plague  depopulated  Athens, 
fine  examples  of  filial  piety  and  generous  friendship  were  at  first  dis- 
played; but  as  the  consequences  were  almost  always  fatal  to  the  chil- 
dren and  friends,  they  were  but  rarely  repeated  afterwards.  Then  the 
fondest  ties  were  broken;  the  eyes  about  to  close  for  ever,  beheld  on 
all  sides  nothing  but  the  most  profound  solitude,  and  death  no  longer 
produced  even  a  tear.  This  callous  insensibility  gave  rise  to  unbridled 
licentiousness;  the  most  splendid  fortunes  were  left  a  prey  to  inex- 
perienced relatives,  strangers,  or  the  populace;  and  the  survivors,  ima< 
gining  they  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  felt  themselves  justified  in 
passing  their  remaining  moments  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 

An  ungovernable  imprudence  of  this  description  stigmatizes  most  of 
the  fatal  epidemics  related  in  the  histories  of  nations.  A  tone  of  mind, 
sufficiently  composed  and  energetic  to  meet  the  emergency  without 
alarm,  is  the  only  one  that  affords  a  chance  of  success  in  combating 
the  malady;  but  it  implies  a  mental  cultivation  of  a  very  high  and 
venerable  order — such,  indeed,  as  has  rarely  been  met  with,  except  in 
the  later  epochs  of  the  Christian  era.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
sort  presented  itself  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  1815. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  its  having  broken  out  among  them, 
measures  were  instantly  adopted  for  its  extinction.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  two  ditches,  six  feet  wide  and  deep :  the  first  was  sixty  feet 
beyond  the  houses,  and  the  second  thirty  feet  beyond  the  first.  A  body 
of  troops  guarded  the  entrances,  the  sentries  being  posted  within  sight 
of  each  other,  and  lighted  at  night  by  fires.  There  was  a  drawbridge 
to  each  entrance.  It  was  death  to  pass,  or  communicate  with,  the 
guards.  A  hospital  was  established  within  the  city,  with  a  proper  staff 
of  officers,  nurses,  &c.,  habited  in  idle  dr^,  a  mask,  gloves,  and  wooden 
sandals.  They  used  iron  pincers  for  handing  everything  to  the  sick, 
and  carefully  abstained  from  contact.  They  oiled  their  hands,  lived 
well,  drank  wine,  and  attended  to  their  digestion.  The  foul  linen, 
removed  by  pincers,  was  immersed  in  acidulated  water,  and  offensive 
matters  were  instantly  removed  or  burnt.  Nitrous  fumigations  were 
used  in  the  morning,  and  every  evening  the  floors  were  sprinkled  with 
an  antiseptic  fluid.     The  corpses  were  never  touched  except  with  the 
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pincers,  and  were  buried  in  quicklime  without  delay.  Suspected  parties 
were  separated  in  a  hospital  of  observation,  from  whence,  if  they  showed 
infection,  they  were  removed  to  the  hospital-in-chief.  Infected  localities 
were  surrounded  with  a  barrier,  and  their  respectable  residents  held  in 
rigid  quarantine.  Parties  of  pleasure  were  interdicted;  the  churches 
closed;  hotels,  taverns,  &c.,  shut  up,  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Domesticated  animals  were  destroyed;  and  the  butchers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  slaughter  their  cattle  within  the  city,  nor  to  bring  in  their 
hides  and  offaL  Contagious  substances  were  burnt;  the  concealment 
of  them  being  a  crime  punishable  by  martial  law.  The  entire  city  was 
divided  into  sections,  placed  under  committees;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
had  to  present  themselves  at  their  windows  twice  daily,  and  to  quote 
and  deliver  up  their  sick.  The  committees  acted  as  commissariats. 
The  local  reports,  returned  to  head-quarters,  were  submitted  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  deliberation.  In  six  months  the  town  was  dear  of 
disease;  but  a  triple  quarantine  was  persisted  in  for  three  months 
longer.     950  persons  were  attacked,  728  died. 

By  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  epi* 
demic,  however  malignant,  could  scarcely  withstand  the  sanatory  mea- 
sures of  the  present  age.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  civil, 
mDitary,  and  medical  authorities,  united  in  a  police  force,  and  acting 
together  with  finnness,  severity,  and  agreement;  without  which,  thdr 
allied  efforts  will  be  useless.  The  separation  of  the  infected,  the 
appointment  of  proper  hospitals,  the  burning  of  the  dead,  the  destruc- 
tion of  contagious  articles  by  fire,  daily  fumigations  and  "  swabbings" 
(to  use  a  nautical  phrase),  killing  the  domestic  animals — e.^.,  dogs,  cats, 
birds,  &c — ^inquisitorial  visits,  and  an  extensive  commissariat,  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  a  sanitary  police.  And  the 
more  vigorously  such  measures  are  enforced  at  firsts  the  shorter  will 
be  the  time  of  their  disagreeable  continuance. 

Such  a  systematic  plan  for  arresting  the  progress  of  disease  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  of  by  the  ancients.  Hippocrates  is  said 
to  have  stayed  a  plague  at  Athens  and  at  Phocis,  but  we  have  no  parti- 
culars of  it»  and  most  critics  r^ard  it  as  apocryphal.  Judging  from 
his  "  Epidemics,"  we  may  conclude  that  he  knew  but  little  about  the 
matter.  He  excels  in  his  prognostics  and  descriptions,  but  liis  practice 
is  generally  puerile,  and  sometimes  ridiculous. 

Before  we  part  from  our  reader,  let  us  ascend  this  flight  of  steps,  and 
from  the  lofty  battlements  of  history  look  down  upon  the  deep-worn 
channel  of  ages.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquin  II.  a  plague  raged  at  Bome^ 
which  made  him  send  his  two  sons  to  DelphL 

During  the  contest  respecting  the  fixed  laws  proposed  by  Arsa,  the 
dty  was  alarmed  by  violent  earthquakes  and  fiery  exhalations  in  tho 
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air.  These  natoral  phenomena  were  regarded  as  the  ferenmners  of 
calamitj.  Superstition  fieinned  the  fears  of  the  populace.  A  thousand 
optical  delusions  were  imagined  or  seen,  and  supernatural  Toioes  fimcied 
or  heard  in  the  night.  Livy  and  Dionysius  report  that  it  rained  raw 
flesh,  and  that  birds  of  prey  caught  it  piecemeal  while  &lling,  like 
snow, — ^probably  aerolites  or  meteors.  No  particular  plague  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  these  presages;  but  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was 
itself  the  plague. 

Upon  ihe  reduction'  of  Yeii,  the  victory  which  procured  such  glorious 
popularity  to  the  plebeian  military  tribunes,  a  pestilence  broke  out  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Its  rise  may  be  traced  to  tiie  troops,  who  had 
Buffered  severely  from  the  eold  during  the  operations  of  the  siege.  On 
their  return  in  triumph,  the  weather  suddenly  changed  from  extreme 
oold  to  oppresrire  heat.  Dissipation  generally  characterizes  a  vie* 
torious  aimy;  malaria  was  rife;  and  the  mortality  was  great  among 
men  and  cattle.  The  efiect  on  men's  minds  was  anything  but  that  of 
horror  and  despair,  the  disease  caught  them  in  a  moment  of  success 
and  exultation.  The  sybiUine  books  being  consulted,  the  duumvirs 
discovered  an  expiation  as  novel  as  it  was  harmless  and  cheerful,  the 
Lectistemium.  The  statues  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Dian%  Hercules,  Mer- 
cury, and  Neptune  were  taken  down  from  their  niches,  and  laid  on 
three  beds  placed  about  a  table,  on  which  magnificent  repasts  were 
served  up  to  those  deities  for  eight  days  together.  Private  fiunilies 
imitated  these  public  ceremonies.  Every  one  k^  open  house  for 
friends,  strangers^  and  even  enemies.  Actions  at  law,  animosities,  dec. 
were  suspended;  prisoners  were  released  from  their  chains  and  forced 
to  join  in  the  entertainments.  Bejoidng  was  the  order  of  the  daj; 
nor  were  the  prisons  opened  again  until  the  festival  was  over. 

A  pestilence  arose  (364  b.c.)  without  any  apparent  cause.  The 
seasons  were  regular.  The  winter  had  not  been  too  dry,  neither  had 
heat  succeeded  to  cold  unexpectedly.  The  summer  was  not  damp,  nor 
the  vegetation  rickly,  nor  had  the  Oalabrian  winds  prevailed.  All 
ranks  were  swept  away — Camillus  among  the  rest.  It  is  probable  that 
some  meteoric  agency  was  at  work;  for,  two  years  afterwards,  that 
chasm  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  into  which  the  young  Ourtius 
leaped.  The  gulf  closed  again;  but  the  people  threw  loads  of  earth 
and  rubbish  into  it,  along  with  the  com,  fruit,  and  other  oUationB  for 
the  gods.  Fifty  years  after,  during  a  triumphal  procession,  on  account 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  the  city  was  again  visited  by  a  plague. 
The  triumph  of  Fabius  was  interrupted  by  funerals,  and  tiie  plaudits 
of  the  populace  were  mingled  with  lamentations  for  the  dying  or  dead. 
Srodigies  were  in  abundance— -there  were  evil  prognostics  of  i^  sori»— 
in  diort,  a  panic.    Kood,  honey,  and  milk  had  been  seen  to  flow  from 
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tiie  altar  of  Jupiter;  and  one  phenomenon  is  reoorded  not  unlike  that 
of  recent  date-— nameljy  that  it  rained  wtrtk^  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
was  said  to  have  rained  9oot  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  during  the  Asiatic 
dioleniy  in  1849.  This  black  rain  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 
Was  it  the  result  of  volcanic  eruption?  for  after  the  eruption  of  a 
▼olcano  in  Nicarigua,  1835,  ashes  fell  and  darkened  the  daj  in  Jamaica^ 
600  miles  distant,  and  the  same  is  related  of  Byzantium  from  the  first 
eruption  of  Yesttvius.*  Exactly  thirty  years  later,  another  most 
dreadful  plague  fell  upon  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The  sybiUine 
books  implied  that  it  was  tiie  result  of  some  secret  crimes.  The  sus- 
picions of  the  crowd  were  awakened,  and  a  yestal  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  fury,  had  she  not  anticipated  her  fate  by  putting  an 
eoA  to  her  own  existence.  This  popular  outbreak  reminds  us  of  a 
mmilar  one  at  Moscow,  on  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  that  city, 
when  the  mob  broke  open  the  hospitals,  killed  or  wounded  some  of  the 
medical  officers,  and  were  at  last  dispersed  by  an  armed  force. 

During  the  rdgn  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  the  empire  was  afflicted 
with  every  evil — a  drought,  a  &mine,  a  carbunculous  plague,  followed 
by  blindness.  Bread  was  excesMvely  dear— 4he  deatha  beyond  number. 
The  rich  pawned  their  poesesnons  for  food,  and  were  at  last  reduced 
to  nothing.  Ladies  of  quality  begged  from  door  to  door,  in  splendid 
i^yparel,  but  with  downcast  looks.  Others  tottered  along  like  spectres, 
till  they  dropped  by  tiie  wayside,  ciying  out  for  food.  Those  who  had 
wherewithal  to  give,  refused  to  do  so,  fearing  lest  they  themselves 
ahould  be  reduced  to  a  like  necessity.  The  public  ways  were  strewed 
with  corpses,  which  the  dogs  preyed  upon ;  and  the  Burvivors  killed  the 
dogs,  lest  the  infuriated  animals  should  turn  upon  the  living  and  attack 
them.  The  pest  directed  its  ravages  chiefly  among  the  higher  classes. 
Whole  fiuailieB  perished  at  onee  and  were  buried  together;  and  the 
pagans  declared  that  the  only  charitable  persons  were  the  Christians. 

In  another  plague^  fifty  years  later,  in  Nioomedia,  there  was  an 
eaiihquake — bnildinga  were  overthrown,  and  a  oonflagration  arose  from 
their  niias.    The  bii^ops  were  assembled  in  council,  at  the  same  time. 

*  St.  AngpaUiw,  De^  Civ.  i>ei»  lib.  iii.  o.  81,  mentions  the  rain  of  earth  or  chalk, — 
true  stones,  not  hsil, — as  a  phenomenon  well-known  to  his  readers.  From  an  erup- 
tion of  Etna,  be  says,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  became  so  warm  as  to  melt 
the  pitch  on  the  bottoms  of  ships.  In  Sicily,  such  a  quantity  of  ashes  fell,  that  th« 
houses  were  oovered  with  them,  and  broke  down  under  their  weight.  This  was  at 
Catana.  There  was  also  a  flight  of  locusts  ft'om  AfHoa,  which  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
man  washed  op  in  anoh  quaatataes  on  the  ahore  Uiat  a  peatilenca  arose  from  them  in 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa.  He  says,  that  at  Utica,  out  of  30,000  soldiers,  only  ten 
•urriTed,  e.  23.  He  mentions  an  epedemio  madness  among  dogs,  horses,  asses,  and 
oxtn.  The  City  of  Ood  is  gmMvally  disrsgarded  as  nothing  more  than  an  elaborat* 
foUgiona  disquisition;  but  it  is,  in  tmth,  the  best  comment  on  Boman  history  extant. 
There  is  a  French  translation  by  Moreau,  printed,  Paris,  1840 ;  but  the  Latin  is  pleasanter 
tbaii  the  Ftrenoh.— Latin  edit.  torn,  ii.,  Cologne,  IS&l. 
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A  Persian  ascetic,  to  whom  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed,  and  who 
had  once  been  master  of  the  lions  under  the  Emperor,  learnt  by  revela- 
tion or  report,  that  the  city,  which  he  seldom  condescended  to  visit, 
was  being  devastated  beneath  him  by  the  plague,  for  he  lived  alone  in 
a  lofty  turret  in  the  dtadel  of  Nicomedia.  After  one  of  the  shocks  of 
the  earthquake,  he  was  found  dead  in  an  attitude  of  prayer;  and  the 
plague  ceased. 

Palestine  was  convulsed  by  an  earthquake,  419  a.d.  A  doud  rested 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  supernatural  figure,  real  or  imaginaiy, 
appeared  in  it.  The  pagans  beheld  their  clothes  covered  with  glittering 
crosses,  or  what  they  mistook  for  such.  The  year  before,  there  had 
been  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  stars  were  visible  at  noon-day, 
followed  by  a  drought,  sickness,  and  a  mortality  among  men  and  cattle. 
A  luminous  meteor  was  visible  in  the  sky  throughout  the  summer,  and 
a  strange  fire  fell  upon  earth,  and  was  swept  into  the  ocean  by  a  hur- 
ricane. There  was  a  panic,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  supposed 
to  be  at  hand.  St.  Augustine  wrote  to  prove  that  the  alarm  was 
needless. 

The  most  formidable  plague  on  record  is  that  which  occurred  542- 
594  A.D.  Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  ur,  that  the  pesti- 
lence which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In  time  its  first 
malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed;  the  disease  alternately  languished 
and  revived;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty- 
two  years  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its 
pure  and  salubrious  quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain 
an  account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this 
extraordinary  mortality.  During  three  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten, 
thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople;  many  cities  of  the 
east  were  left  vacant;  and  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  perished  on  the  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  and  his  reign  is 
disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has  never 
been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe. 

But  as  an  instance  of  popular  hallucination,  that  which  took  place  at 
Milan  would  surpass  belief,  except  from  the  acknowledged  testimony  on 
which  it  rests.  The  entire  population  was  afflicted  with  second  sight, 
or  phantasmagoria.  On  a  calm  day,  when  the  western  front  of  the 
duomo  reposed  against  the  blue  sky  of  a  Lombard  summer,  a  terror- 
stricken  citizen  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  a  carriage  drawn  by 
six  horses :  within,  was  a  person  of  majestic  mien,  dark  complexion, 
eyes  inflamed,  and  lips  compressed  and  threatening.  The  spectator 
entered  the  carriage :  it  drew  up  before  the  gates  of  a  magnificent  palace. 
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He  alighted,  and,  entering  its  spacious  halls,  beheld  a  strange  scene  of 
horror«and  delight.  Pale  ghosts  sat  in  council :  he  was  tempted  by  a 
vast  bribe  of  gold  to  accept  a  small  vase  of  poison,  for  the  deadly  pur- 
pose of  employing  it  against  his  fellow-citizens.  He  refused;  the 
scene  vanished;  and  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  empty  square, 
before  the  duomo,  beneath  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  same  as  ever.  This 
tale  was  repeated  by  a  hundred  lips.  The  carriage,  the  palace,  the 
phantom  council,  were  listened  to  and  believed.  Milan  was  tossed  in 
the  stupor  of  an  uneasy  dream.  The  pestilence  was  explidned.  The 
dust  on  the  pavement  was*  a  poisonous  powder.  But  who  were  the 
poisoners?  They  found  an  old  man  dusting  a  bench — ^was  it  he?  They 
fell  upon  three  French  artists  admiring  the  venerated  duomo,  and 
touching  it  with  their  hands, — surely  it  was  they!  Such  was  the  dis- 
tempered fancy  that  peopled  the  ancient  streets  of  Milan.  Frederic 
Borromeo  was  appealed  to,  and  he  replied  that  they  were  the  dupes  of 
a  panic. 

Mortality,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is  regarded  with  indifference  by  the 
crowd.  Man  passeth  to  his  long  home,  but  no  one  layeth  it  to  heart; 
but  in  the  gloom  of  a  general  calamity,  the  consciousness  of  an  im- 
pending evil,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  becomes,  when  deepened 
by  despair,  a  stupefying  element,  that  benumbs  the  &culty  of  reason, 
unnerves  the  senses,  and  deranges  the  order  of  the  understanding.  The 
foregoing  accounts,  which  have  been  copied,  almost  verbatim,  from 
Fleury,  Gibbon,  Hooke,  Manzoni,  and  Ozanam  in  his  history  of  epide- 
mics, are,  strange  indeed,  and  melo-dramatic  as  they  may  appear, 
entirely  illustrative  of  the  mania,  partial  or  complete,  usually  attendant 
on  the  progress  of  a  pestilence. 

The  old  astrologers  might  be  correct  in  their  mystical  surmises, 
although  mistaken  in  the  inferences  they  ventured  to  draw  from  them. 
Their  prognostications  may  have  been  hazarded  upon  data,  fallacious 
because  they  were  partial,  not  because  they  were  absolutely  unfounded. 
There  is  no  question  that  our  lives  depend  on  telluric,  meteoric,  and 
astral  influences,  to  a  degree  rejected  by  the  dull  philosophy  of  the  last 
age,  and  received  with  attention  and  scientific  exactness,  but  tardily,  by 
the  present.  It  is  impossible  to  exclude  sidereal  phenomena  from 
playing  a  chief  part  among  the  operations  of  what  may  be  strictly 
denominated  "  viUU  dynamics^*  Indeed,  the  shock  imparted  to  the 
mind,  lK>th  individually  and  collectively,  by  the  mere  occurrence  of 
strange  appearances  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  is  no  trifling  ingredient 
to  help  us  in  accounting  for  the  political,  moral,  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  world;  evolving,  as  it  does,  in  bold  and  decided  attitudes,  inhe- 
rent energies  of  the  soul,  which  would,  like  the  hidden  elements  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  have  remained,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  latent. 
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invisible,  and  unknown.  For  a  comet  may,  as  the  poet  says,  ''shake 
from  its  horrid  hair  both  pestilence  and  war/'  by  altering  the  4^^ro* 
chemical  affinities  and  barometrical  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  excite  the  sensorial  and  sanguineous  functions  of  our  frames  to 
the  last  degree  of  national  frenzy.  A  solar  eclipse  refrigerates  that 
portion  of  the  earth's  sur£ftce  over  which  the  luniv  shadow  passes; 
earthquakes  disturb,  if  they  do  nothing  worse  than  disturb,  the  accus- 
tomed direction  and  velocity  of  winds  and  currents  of  air;  and  volca- 
canoes  emit  mephitic  vapours,  and  dust,  and  sheets  of  flame,  poisoning 
at  once  and  overheating  vast  districts  of  inhabited  countries,  in  a  manner 
as  inimical  to  life  as  it  is  subversive  of  that  diurnal  and  regular  routine 
of  health,  so  essential  to  animal  and  vegetable  organizations.  The 
mind  corresponds  to  the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  body,— excitement, 
superstitiony  and  fear,  ace  the  invariable  coincidents  or  consequenees  of 
particular  ailments,  or  phy8iol(>gical  conditions.  Multitudes  may  be 
staggered  by  an  apparition  or  visual  change  in  the  aspect  of  things,  and 
their  blood  be  curdled  or  inflamed  by  the  invamon  of  an  epidemical  panic. 
All  classes  are.  merged  in  the  common  evil.  Princes  and  rulers  sym- 
pathise with  tiie  crowd;  and,  instead  of  riding  on  the  whiriwind  and 
directing  the  storm,  may  be,  like  the  meanest  of  theur  subjects,  hurried 
away  by  the  vulgar  impulse,  and  lashed  on  instinctively  to  the  strange, 
unnatural,  incontrollable  issue  of  events.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
history  of  mankind  is,  in  its  final  causes,  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
history  of  the  universe,  of  which  man  constitutes  an  integral  part 
equally  with  every  other  organic  and  inoiganic  substance,  and  submits 
to  a  destiny  in  accordance  with  the  revolutions  of  planets  (of  which 
this  earth  is  one)  around  the  sun,  and  in  compliance  with  appointed 
diangss^  proceeding  with  a  giant's  stride  among  stam  and  systems  of 
atan,  infinitriy  remote  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space*— where  comets 
wander  with  amaaing  and  perplexing  precision,  and  constellations  appear 
and  disappear  in  a  mode  tiiat  baffles  the  wits  of  the  most  refined  phi- 
hmaphj.  That  man  made  of  clay  (memeniOy  homo,  qmaptdvis  es,  ei  in 
pulveitem  reverieris)  with  a  soul  full  of  celestial  aspirations,  should, 
for  the  short  c^Muce  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  be  doomed  to  a  lot 
Uttle  above  that  of  an  earth-worm,  is  an  enigma  only  to  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  discoveries  of  science  in  their  moral  relatioiu^  nor 
tamed  to  behold,  with  the  eye  of  fedth,  ''  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  woadeni  that  He  doeUi  in  the  deepl" 
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The  discoyeries  and  improvementB  which  have  taken  |Jaoe  in  the 
Iheoiy  aad  practice  of  mcdiciiie,  have  neoesaarilj  openod  up  nev  paths, 
and  led  to  the  recognitiiHi  of  diff^«Qt  brancheB  of  the  profesBion. 
Instead  of  being  studied  eoUectiyely,  we  now  find  intelligent  physiciana 
select  certain  diseases  as  j^pedalitiesy  whiek  sabdivision  of  labour  haa 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  resalts.  If  Laennec  had  not  devoted 
his  attention  almost  exdnaiyely  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  the 
stethoscope,  which  has  led  to  so  many  brilliant  discoveries  never  would 
have  been  introduced  into  practice;  if  Dr.  Bright  had  not  specially 
studied  renal  pathology,  he  would  not  have  discovered  the  nature  of  a 
disease  whidb  was  previously  unknown  to  the  profisssion.  In  like 
manner  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  by  making  a  speciality 
of  the  study  of  the  brain,  in  connezion  with  various  forms  of  mental 
derangement,  light  will  eventually  be  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of 
their  embarrassing  diseases.  The  different  branches  of  medical  science 
thus  become  eventually  detached  from  eadi  other,  and  each  separately 
identified  so  as  to  fotm  a  distinct  object  of  investigation.  It  becomes, 
therefore^  ever  and  anon,  necessary  to  add  a  new  course  of  lectures  ta 
ibe  cnrricttlum  of  medical  study,  and  occasionally  to  endow  new  pro- 
fessorships. The  history,  however,  of  every  university  will  show  that 
the  patrona — ^whether  their  patronage  be  vested  in  the  crown  or  in 
municipal  authorities  —  have  always  evinced  extreme  reluctance  to 
recognise  any  new  or  additional  brandi  of  education.  Not  many  yeara 
ago,  chemistry  and  materia  medica  were  jumbled  togetto*,  as  in  the 
days  of  EsiaoelsaB;  until  v«y  lately  in  some  universities,  anatomy  and 
surgery  were  tau^t  from  the  same  chair;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  noto^ 
riety,  that  whenever  any  new  course  of  lectures  has  been  suggested 
wtthin  the  walls  of  a  univeisity,  the  proposition  has  always  been  met 
with  strenuous  opposition.  But  the  stream  of  intellectual  progre8si<Mi 
must  flow  oawaids,  acquiring  fofoe  as  it  deepens  and  widens,  uoHA  all 
such  obstaclea  are  borne  down  before  it  Who  now  doubts  the  expe- 
diency oi  a  professorship  oi  medical  jurisprudence^  military  surgery,  or 
pathology?  Had  there  been  no  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
north,  the  world  never  would  have  been  illumined  by  the  leeturea  and 
writings  of  such  men  as  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Brown,  dte, ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  is,  we  concave,  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  in  our 

*  Lectores  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  delivered  in  the  Medictl 
School  of  Kingf s  College,  Aberdeen.  By  Robert  Jamieson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medieml 
Trnlniinrittiici  in  thn  TTniinmirj     LandoAy  Wilson.    1801. 
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English  schools  of  medicine  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  is  wholly 
neglected.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  scholastic  ages,  but  we 
are  satisfied  that  some  knowledge  of  dialectics  would  be  useful  to  every 
medical  man;  and  however  much  the  study  of  psychology  may  be 
scoffed  at  and  ridiculed  by  men  who  talk  blindly  and  ignorantly  upon 
matters  they  do  not  comprehend,  we  believe  that  no  physician  can  be 
competent  to  discharge  his  duties  by  the  bed-side,  who  has  not  paid 
some  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Unhappily, 
insanity — ^however  varied  be  the  forms  it  may  assume — ^is  a  disease  so 
frequently  met  with,  and  so  distinct  in  its  own  nature,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  denied  a  place  among  those  diseases  which  from  their  peculiar 
and  uniform  characteristics  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  specialities. 

In  that  dark  age  when  the  limatic  was  fettered  like  a  convict,  and 
chained  miserably  against  a  wall  or  pillar,  the  fact  of  the  disease  itself 
being  of  a  character  which  required  medical  and  moral  treatment  was 
entirely  overlooked,  and  an  error  equally  palpable  and  revolting  is  con- 
stantly committed  by  those  who  evince  a  disposition  to  underrate  and 
decry  this  branch  of  the  profession.  The  pathology  of  the  brain  is 
assuredly  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  that  of  other  vital  organs, 
which  indeed  play  a  less  important  part  in  the  animal  economy;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  lectures  should  not  be  regularly  .given  in 
our  medical  schools  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  We  hear, 
it  is  true,  of  occasional  lectures  upon  insanity;  but  we  maintain  that 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  this  subject  ought  to  be  regularly  delivered 
in  every  medical  school  Such  a  course  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
just  delivered  at  the  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  that  University;  they  have  been 
published  in  our  respected  cotemporary,  the  "  Medical  Gazette,"  and  now 
appear  before  us  in  a  distinct  form.  The  title-page  would  induce  us  to 
expect  that  Dr.  Jamieson  confined  his  observations  to  the  medical 
jurisprudence  of  insanity;  but  instead  of  this,  he  has  treated  the 
subject  generally,  and  described  the  disease  in  all  its  different  phases 
and  relations. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  these  lectures,  we  shall 
select  the  most  salient  points  of  interest,  premising  only  that  our  limits 
necessarily  compel  us  to  pass  over  many  important  and  valuable  obser- 
vations. The  views  which  Dr.  Jamieson  entertains  upon  the  pathology 
of  insanity,  would  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  those  which  are 
materialistiG  and  spiritual. 

'^  Some  would  have  it  (he  tells  us)  a  disease  of  tlie  body  in  which 
metaphysics  are  useless;  others,  a  disease  of  the  mind  to  which  physic 
is  as  inappropriate.  Still  we  find  it  curable,  sometimes  by  moral  treat- 
ment, sometimes  by  medical,  but  fiEir  more  usually  by  a  judicious  com* 
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bination  of  the  two,  and  almost  never  remedied  by  unassisted  nature. 
It  is  not  a  purely  corporeal  disease,  like  one  of  the  neuroses;  it  is  not 
a  nervous  affection  merely,  but  a  neurosis  and  something  more ;  neither 
is  it  purely  a  mental  affection,  like  error  or  vice.  Both  mind  and  body 
are  at  fault.  According  to  the  views  of  Feuchtersleben,  it  is  their 
relation  that  is  diseased ;  of  the  body  to  the  mind,  so  that  perception 
is  morbid;  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  so  that  volition  is  disordered. 
From  which,  then,  does  that  disturbed  relation  proceed  which,  when 
established,  becomes  reciprocal?  If  from  the  organism,  it  is  a  physical 
disease ;  if  from  the  mind,  a  mental  one,  although  not  to  be  defined 
Were  I  to  dogmatise  (adds  Dr.  Jamieson)  on  this  abstruse  matter,  I 
would  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  insanity — one  a  mental  disease,, 
the  other  a  bodily  one,  both  acquiring  the  psychosomatic  character. 
There  is  a  form  of  insanity,  produced  by  mental  causes,  in  which  the 
physical  symptoms  appear  secondarily,  which  is  sometimes  curable  by 
moral  means,  and  which,  if  uncured,  either  leaves  no  traces  behind,  or 
a  morbid  anatomy,  which  is  its  result,  and  in  no  case  its  cause.  The 
other  proceeds  from  physical  derangement,  occasions  sympathetic 
mental  aberration,  disappearing  with  its  cause,  and  leaving  no  traceable 
pathology." 

Notwithstanding  this  twofold  pathological  view.  Dr.  Jamieson  leans 
to  the  theoiy  of  relation  propounded  by  Feuchtersleben. 

**  1  repeat  (he  observes,  emphatically,)  that  insanity  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  termed  either  a  bodily  or  a  mental  disease;  that  it  is  a 
disturbed  reciprocal  relation  of  mind  and  body ;  but  that,  in  its  origin, 
it  is  sometimes  a  mental,  sometimes  a  bodily  disorder." 

The  emotional  features  of  insanity — selfishness,  suspicion,  extreme 
timidity,  apathetic  listlessness — as  characteristics  of  the  impending  or 
already  confirmed  state  of  mental  disease,  are  truthfully  and  graphically 
described.  They  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  We  proceed,  therefore  to  develop  the 
psychological  views  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  propounded.  The  intel- 
lectual condition  of  lunatics — the  true  mental  pathology  of  the  disease — 
demands,  indeed,  the  most  careful  investigation.  In  the  analysis  of  the 
human  mind.  Dr.  Jamieson  recognises  the  existence  of  thought  and  vnU 
as  essentially  constituting  mental  consciousness.  "  The  first  (thought) 
represents  that  unfailing  train  of  ideas  which  have  their  origin  in  an 
accidental  series  of  external  impressions  on  the  senses ;  or  which,  if  not 
ab  externa,  are  connected  together  by  certain  laws  of  association. 
They  consist  of  instinctive  inclinations,  emotional  feelings,  intellectual 
perceptions,  and  primitive  rational  intuitions.  The  second  (will)  repre- 
sents the  consciousness  which  we  have  of  a  certain  amount  of  power  in 
controlling  or  affecting  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  This  volun- 
tary faculty  does  not  create  ideas,  it  merely  selects,  detains,  and  operates 
upon  any  particular  idea  of  the  many  that  crowd  upon  the  mind.     It 
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is  hj  this  relation  of  our  will  to  ihtmgkt,  that  taught  becomes  thinks 
log;  desire^  action;  and  abstnot  mind,  personalitj.  The  agency  of 
the  will  is  apparent  in  both  processes,  as  attention,  judgment,  and  recol- 
lection; whidi  are,  in  tmth,  voluntary  contemplation,  alternate  and 
retrospective;  but  indeed  the  voluntary  faculty  is  the  essence  of  all 
intellectual  operations  whatever."  These  are  Dr.  Jamieson's  views,  but 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  tiie  will 
plays  so  onmipotent  a  rdle  in  aH  the  phenomena  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion, or  that  it  is  even  essential  to  the  existence  of  mental  consciousness. 
Let  us,  however,  follow  Dr.  Jamieson's  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  insanity. 

*'  In  the  various  forms  (he  continues)  of  intellectual  unsoundness, 
both  these  principles — ^thought  and  will — ^seem  in  every  case  to  be 
affected,  though  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  say  that  it  is  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  the  former  that  is  disturbed.  The  succession  Of 
ideas  is  more  rapid  than  natural  in  maniacal  excitement ;  more  slow  than 
natural  in  melancholia,  and  uncontrolled  by  its  natural  laws  in  dementia. 

''The  voluntary  power  over  trains  of  thought  is,  in  all  cases, 
defective.  In  mania  it  seems  overpowered  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
the  current;  in  melancholia,  enfeebled  by  tiie  one  vast  and  gloomy 
image  that  has  dammed  up  the  whole  channel  of  thought;  and,  in 
dementia,  permaoientiy  impaired.  Such  a  condition  of  mind  may  occa- 
sion diseased  manifestations  of  any  or  all  of  the  intellectual  processes, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  examples  of  disordered  sensation, 
perception,  attention,  memory,  conception,  and  so  forth,  occurring  in 
lunatics ;  but  the  defect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  insanity  is,  as  I 
•  have  formerly  stated,  an  inability  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  comparison, 
so  as  to  evolve  judgment  upon  one  or  more  subjects,  that  incapacity 
being  a  direct  consequence  of  impaired  voluntary  power  over  thought. 
In  addition  to  such  other  evidence  of  disease  as  misinterpreted  sensa- 
tions and  conceptions,  riveted  or  distracted  attention,  and  wayward  and 
irresponsive  memory,  there  is  this  distinct  impracticability  of  judgment 
before  there  can  exist  an  insane  delusion." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  the  powers  of 
comparison  and  judgment  must  be  impaired;  but  we  would  put  it  to 
Br.  Jamieson  whether  the  lesion  of  volition  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  form  of  insanity  rtfther  than  as  a  predominating  cause  of  every 
variety  of  the  disease,  la  many  cases  of  monomania,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  &culty  of  volition  being  impaired;  neither  do  we  discover 
it  in  many  cases  of  melancholia.  Accordingly,  Heinroth,  in  his  classi- 
fication,  enumerates  three  kinds  of  insanity :  first,  insanity  affecting  the 
moral  disposition;  second,  insanity  affecting  the  understanding;  and, 
third,  insanity  affecting  voluntary  power,  the  propensities,  the  toUl. 

Dr.  Jamieson  proceeds  next  to  consider  the  origin  of  delusions  in 
violent  mental  impressions  which  produce  a  stronger  hold  upon  the 
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belief  than  any  physical  sensation  could  conv^.  He  obflerres,  very 
tnily,  that  a  Innatic  believes  in  his  delusion  more  firmly  than  he  ever 
did  in  the  truth  of  any  real  object  of  sense.  The  possibility  of  being 
deceived  he  cannot  admit ;  he  will  sooner  admit  all  other  accredited 
realities  to  be  deceptive.  Those  senses  which  act  soimdly  enough  have 
no  power  to  correct  the  error.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  case  of  a 
poor  lunatic  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  who  fancied  that  he  was  living 
in  great  state  and  splendour  in  a  mansion  of  his  own,  his  only  unhappi- 
ness  being  that  all  the  dainties  with  which  his  table  was  supplied  had 
the  taste  of  porridge.  The  palate  acted  an  honest  part,  but  its  appeal 
to  the  judgment  was  quite  inefiective.  Any  degree  of  doubt  which 
may  arise  in  an  insane  peraon's  mind  regarding  the  reaHlaes  of  his 
fancy  is  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  exerts  no  influence,  or  only  one  of  the 
most  transient  and  feeble  kind.  ''  I  had  a  species  of  doubt,"  says  a 
recovered  maniac  describing  what  were  his  feelings — "  I  had  a  species 
of  doubt)  but  no  one  who  has  not  been  deranged  can  understand  how 
dreadfully  true  a  lunatic's  insane  imaginations  appear  to  him — how 
slight  his  sane  doubts."  The  definite  character  of  those  delusions  which 
occur  in  monomania  and  their  marvellous  persistency,  Dr.  Jamieson 
dwells  upon  at  some  length,  interspersing  his  observations  with  many 
illustrative  facts  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  endeavour  which 
insane  persons  sometimes  make  to  conceal  their  delusion^  induces  Dr. 
Jamieson  to  remark  that  such  attempts  are  never  successful,  for  that 
the  delunon  existing  in  the  mind  will  always  in  some  measure  be 
expressed  in  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  the 
insane  will  often  appreciate  the  motives  which  ought  to  lead  them  to 
hide  their  aberration,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  subjects  on  which  it 
is  necessary  to  exercise  concealment,  in  order  to  pass  muster  as  sound  in 
mind;  but  for  all  this,  they  seldom  or  never  succeed  in  concealing  their 
delusion  when  they  are  directly  questioned  regarding  it.  The  most 
that  a  lunatic,  desirous  of  passing  as  sane,  can  in  general  efiect,  is  not 
of  himself  to  introduce  the  subject  upon  which  his  judgment  is  alienated; 
but  when  he  is  expressly  catechised  upon  it,  he  either  refuses  to  answer 
any  questions  regarding  it,  which  is  to  him  a  very  great  effort,  or  he 
certainly  stumbles  in  his  replies,  and  makes  evident  the  unsoundness 
of  his  understanding.  An  insane  lady  had  so  far  imposed  upon  a  philan* 
thropic  visitor  of  the  asylum  in  which  she  was  confined,  as  to  lead  to  a 
private  and  influential  representation  to  the  sheriff  that  she  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unjustly  deprived  of  her  freedom.  The  sheriff  accordingly 
called  unexpectedly  at  the  hospital  and  had  a  private  audience  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  of  her  condition.  She  answered  every  question  in  so 
rational  a  style  as  to  afford  no  apparent  grounds  upon  which  her  libera- 
tion should  be  refused.     Upon  consulting  the  case  book^  however,  he 
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found  that  she  was  said  to  entertain  the  belief  that  she  was  the  Dacliess 
of  Wellington,  or  at  times  the  Baroness  Rothschild.  Having  obtained 
the  key  to  her  mystery,  he  held  a  second  conyersation  with  her,  when, 
in  spite  of  her  anxiety  to  impose  upon  one  whom  she  knew  to  have  the 
power  of  terminating  her  confinement,  she  exhibited  such  evident 
insanity,  that  he  left  her  apartment  holding  up  his  hands  in  amaze- 
ment. She  could  not  resist  a  direct  interrogatory  upon  her  rank  of 
duchess.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  practical  observations  deserve 
particular  attention : — 

"  Delusions,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  sudi 
circumstances  as  sex,  age,  temperament,  education,  and  bodily  disorder. 
Depressing  fancies  are  much  more  common  than  those  which  are 
called  exciting.  In  287  instances  of  monomania  I  found  that  the  low 
(or  depressing)  delusions  amounted  to  168;  the  high  (or  exciting) 
oelusions  to  76;  and  those  which  were  of  an  indifferent  order  to  43. 
High  delusions  were  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex. 
The  only  temperament  in  which  they  relatively  predominated  over  those 
of  a  low  type,  was  the  sanguine :  in  all  the  others,  particularly  in  the 
lymphatic  or  deteriorated  sanguine  depressing  imaginations,  were  the 
more  numerous.  High  delusions  have  a  tendency  to  be  transformed 
into  those  of  a  depressing  character.  Education  modifies  the  nature, 
but  more  strikingly  the  expression  of  insane  convictions.  An  intelli- 
gent person,  for  instance,  will  not  be  found  styling  himself  the  '  fourth 
person  of  the  Trinity  ;*  nor  will  an  educated  female  write  her  name 
'  Margaret  Bex.'  The  sensations  which  compel  an  ignorant  lunatic  to 
express  his  belief  that  he  has  been  bewitched,  would,  in  one  above 
superstition,  lead  to  the  notion  that  he  had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  some  kind  of  magnetic  or  mesmeric  agency.  Bodily  dis- 
order may,  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  produce  a  modifying  effect. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  encephalon  are  more  likely  to  be  con- 
joined with  delusions  of  a  high  cast  than  those  of  the  kidneys  or  heart. 
Almost  all  cases  of  insanity  which  threaten  apoplexy  or  paralysis, 
are  associated  with  high  delusions.  In  those  cases,  also,  which  are 
•complicated  with  the  peculiar  paralysis  of  the  insane — an  insidious 
general  palsy— exciting  fancies  are  nearly  universally  observable.  Such 
persons,  while  they  are  scarcely  intelligible  from  defective  articulation, 
while  they  are  staggering  with  extreme  difficulty  from  one  chair  to 
another,  still  have  a  shattered  physiognomy  of  happiness.  They  are  in 
a  paradise  of  excitement,  leading  armies  over  Alps,  or  dispensing  the 
riches  of  India.  When  death  is  making  daily  approaches  upon  them, 
they  are  in  a  state  of  miraculous  health ;  and  when  they  are  in  his  very 
clutches,  they  are  in  the  arms  of  victory,  or  the  glories  of  Solomon's 
Temple.'* 

In  a  note  appended  to  these  observations  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  the 
following  ratios  between  different  temperaments  and  high  and  ^low 
mental  delusions : — 
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High  Dblusiosb.       Low  Dblusiohs. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Aggregate  Cases      3L       &9 

Nervoas  Temperament    80       70 

Bilious        ditto      26       74 

Sanguine     ditto     60       40 

Lymphatic    8       02 

The  views  whicb  lunatics  take  of  their  insane  companions  has  often 
strack  us  not  only  as  being  curious^  but  as  being  pathognomonic  of 
particular  morbid  states  of  thought  and  feeling.    It  frequently  happens, 
especially  in  cases  of  extreme  imbecility,  that  the  patient  takes  no  co- 
gnizance of  his  own  state,  nor  discovers  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the 
conduct  of  those  around  him ;  but,  in  many  instances,  they  are  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  very  forms  of  insanity  which  surround  them,  and  will 
frequently  jeer  and  jibe  at  each  other  for  the  delusions  and  peculiarities 
they  entertain.     We  have  frequently  heard  one  lunatic  say  of  another, 
"  Ah !  he's  mad !     He'll  never  get  out  of  this  place."    There  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  connected  with  their  mode  of  reasoning  which 
should  be  particularly  noticed.     They  are  often  perfectly  sensible  of 
theur  real  position,  argue  shrewdly  upon  the  legality  of  their  case,  and 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  their  irresponsibility  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Jamieson  upon    this  subject  are  extremely 
pertinent.     A  lunatic  will  seek  to  obtain  his  freedom  by  bribing  his 
attendant  with  a  promissory  note  for  a  considerable  amount ;  and  in  a 
private  communication  to  one  of  his  friends  will  frankly  confess  what 
he  intends  to  do,  remarking  that,  of  course,  there  is  no  danger  of  loss 
to  be  apprehended,  for  that  his  position  incapacitates  him  from  being 
lawfully  a  party  in  any  agreement.     This  might  be  pleaded  by  the 
patient's  curators  or  his  heirs,  but  not  at  any  time  by  himself,  for  it  is 
a  principle  in  law  that  no  man  shall  stultify  his  own  acts.     Not  long 
ago,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  my  own  observation,  an  insane  patient 
made  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  his  attendant,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  a  stooping  position,  by  .suddenly  snatching  up  a  spade  and 
aiming  a  blow  at  his  head.     Manslaughter,  he  said,  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  him,  for  no  madman  is  punishable  by  law.    Such  speeches.  Dr. 
Jamieson  adds,  do  not  indicate  that  the  individual  is  aware  of  and  be- 
lieves in  his  own  maduess,  but  only  that  he  knows  he  is  accounted  insane. 
No  person,  therefore,  who  falls  suddenly  into  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  commits  a  deed  of  violence,  can  be  supposed  to  do  so, 
because  he  knows  that  he  will  be  exempted  from  punishment  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  mind.     A  criminal  lunatic  does  not  believe 
in  his  own  insanity^at  the  time  that  it  is  pleaded  for  him  by  his  counsel. 
He  may  become  aware  of  his  legal  position  only  when  experience  has 
taught  him  how  his  conduct  is  judged  by  the  world. 

KG.  XIT.  O 
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The  inielleofcual  diBorder  of  lunatic  patients  leads  them,  however, 
not  unfirequently  to  commit  acts  of  the  most  singular  and  inexplicable 
extravagance,  which  are  frequently  suggested  by  some  delusion  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Dr.  Jamieson  mentions  the  case  of  an 
excited  maniac,  who  spent  his  time  mostly  in  turning  somersets  on  the 
ground;  certainly  an  absurd  and  dangerous  occupation  for  a  person 
past  his  boyhood,  whose  business  was  the  grave  study  of  theolog}^ 
There  was  no  alleged  or  apparent  motive,  and  little  other  indication  of 
delusion.  It,  however,  upon  explanation,  turned  out  that  this  was 
done  at  the  instigation  of  a  voice  in  his  head,  as  being  the  mode  of 
worship  most  acceptable  to  heaven.  Another  lunatic  manifested  a 
strange  propensity  to  dimb  up  the  interior  of  ^chimneys,  to  the  great 
danger  of  hb  life;  in  truth,  he  narrowly  escaped  suffocation  and 
burning;  he  was  for  a  time  constantly  bent  upon  this  as  the  great  aim 
of  his  existenca  It  was  an  action  which  no  one  could  pretend  to 
imderstand,  unless  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  suicidal  intention,  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  He  told  Dr.  Jamieson,  after  his  recovery,  that  he 
believed  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
suade mankind  that  he  was  truly  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  he  then 
supposed  himself  to  be,  was  by  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  house  in 
that  manner.  He  was  a  silent  lunatic,  whose  actions  were  the  souroe 
of  much  care  and  anxiety,  and  whose  delusions  could  never  be  surmised. 
A  maniac,  during  his  paroxysms,  amongst  other  acta  of  destructiveness 
used  to  occasion  much  trouble  by  tearing  his  shirt  and  bedding  into 
shreds  during  the  night  After  recovery,  he  accounted  for  his  so  doing 
in  this  way.  He  said  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was 
about,  but  that  he  had  no  idea  then  that  it  was  anythmg  wrong;  on 
the  contrary,  he  did  it  more  to  please  others  than  himself  and  actually 
believed  that  it  was  a  vety  meritorious  action,  which  would  do  some 
vague  kind  of  good  to  himself  and  others,  provided  he  succeeded  in 
tearing  the  articles  into  certain  determined  shapes.  He  was  very  much 
disappointed  to  find,  when  visited  in  the  morning,  that  he  was  blamed 
instead  of  being  praised  by  the  attendant;  and  this  he  attributed,  not 
to  having  torn  his  bedding,  but  to  his  not  having  succeeded  in  making 
the  fragments  of  the  proper  shape.  In  the  published  narrative  of  one 
who  experienced  and  recovered  from  a  lengthened  attack  of  mental 
derangement,  the  same  absence  of  malice  is  prominently  represented. 
"  I  knew  no  malice,"  he  says,  "  no  vice.  I  imagined  the  keepers  aU 
loved  me  and  were  deeply  interested  in  the  salvation  of  my  soul;  and 
I  imagined  too  that  I  loved  them  dearly.  Yet  I  wrestled  with  them^ 
and  offered  to  do  so  with  others,  and  struck  many  hard  blows  some- 
times, as  one  informed  me,  maldng  it  difficult  for  three  men  to  control 
'  me;  yet  whenever  I  did  this  I  was  oommanded  that  they  wished  me 
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to  do  SO  to  prove  my  faith  and  courage,  but  that  they  were  commanded 
to  prove  both  till  they  were  satisfied  of  my  sincerity.  It  was  a  great 
delight  to  me  to  get  my  hand  at  liberty,  even  for  a  moment,  and  the 
first  use  I  usually  made  of  it  was  to  strike  the  keeper  who  untied  me ; 
directed  by  my  spirits  to  do  so  as  the  return  he  deserved,  above  all 
things  else,  because  he  knew  I  was  proving  my  gratitude  to  the  Lord 
Jehovah  at  the  risk  of  being  struck  myself.** 

Dr.  Jamieson  next  passes  under  review  the  different  kind  of  insane 
impulses  which  prompt  to  the  commission  of  suicide  and  homicidal 
acts.  He  distinguished  three  kinds  of  suicide.  Self  murder,  or  that 
voluntary  rational  suicide  which  is  implied  in  the  technical  phraseology 
oifelo  de  se.  Insane  suicide,  resulting  obviously  from  insanity,  and 
suicidal  moral  insanity.  In  reply  to  the  question,  when  is  suicide  to 
be  considered  as  the  act  of  insanity?  Dr.  Jamieson  answers: 

'^ Self-destruction  ought  to  be  held  as  insanity  when  it  is  the  deed  of  one 
hereditarily  predisposed  to  mental  disease,  or  to  death  by  suicide,  par- 
ticularly if  the  predisposition  is  inherited  from  the  parent  of  the  same 
sex,  as  this  gives  increase  and  force  to  congenital  tendencies.   Dr.  Gall, 
Dr.  Barrow,  and  other  writers,  have  given  striking  examples  of  suicide 
occurring  in  three  or  four  consecutive  generations  of  a  family,  the 
xesult  undoubtedly  of  inherited  qualities,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  mere  ground  of  suggestive  example  and   vicious    imitation. 
Self  destruction  is  to  be  deemed  insanity,  also,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  were  not  such  as  to  develop 
any  of  those  motives  which  occur  in  cases  of  self  murder  or  felo  de  se ; 
80,  likewise,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mere 
imitation,  or  to  the  fascination  of  suggestive  opportunity.     The  mode 
of  committing  the  action  may  itself  be  indicative  of  disease.     If  little 
could  be  inferred  from  the  single  fact  of  a  person  hanging,  drowning, 
poisoning,  or  pistolling  himself,  there  could  certainly  be  no  doubt  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  chose  to  throw  himself  into  a  furnace, 
to  starve  himself  to  death,  to  crucify  himself,  or  kill  himself  by  self- 
mutilation.     Suicide  amounts  to  proof  of  insanity  when  committed  by 
people  labouring  under  certain  diseases;  as  pellagra,  an  endemic  skin 
disease,  which,  according   to  Professor  Tomassini,  occasions  often  un 
irresistible  impulse  to  self-annihilation;    hypochondriasis,  paralysis, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  extreme  bodily  pain,  uterine  derangement,  sperma- 
torrhoea, nostidgia^  intoxication,  d^.,  all  of  which  are  efficient  causes  of 
mental  diseases,  and  many  of  them  states  which  are  either  transitial 
to,  or  premonitory  of,  insanity.    Any  of  those  pathological  appearances 
which  are  more  peculiarly  connected  with  mental  alienation,  if  found 
in  the  body  of  a  suicide,  ought  to  lead  us  to  the  inference  that  the 
individual*  laboured  under  mental  disease;  and,  indeed,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  can  distinctly  make  out  that  he  suffered 
from  bad  health,  the  violent  death  should  be  ascribed  to  sympathetic 
oerebnd  distarbance.    In  short,  suicide  is  presumptive  of  insanity,  and 
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"he  mtfhcal  juri^ifnid^aee  of  msHnitr,  as  we  have  pramgediv  oeea|Mes 
mir  a  small  portioa  of  these  lectures;  but  tisat  porckn  is  pet  haps  tbe 
most  ndnMt,  In  eonimeiitiiig  vpoa  tbe  cnmiiial  rtsponsSbihtj  of  tbe 
ittssne.  Dr.  Jamiesoa  obscrres: 


"  Before  a  person  cui  be  deemed  responsilke  for  bis  actionSy  be  must 
t^A  merelj  bare  tbe  power  of  £tiimgwiMki»g  rigbt  Irom  wrong;  but  tbe 
power  of  ekooamg  rigbt  from  wrong;  a  criminal  beii^  properiy 
pcm!sLab>y  not  becanse  be  knew  good  from  eril,  bat  bf<auw.  be  Tofam- 
XktIj  did  the  eril,  baring  tbe  power  to  cbcose  tbe  good.  If  a  ipccial 
test  of  insanity  were  to  be  insisted  npon.  tbe  power  of  seIf-«ontrol,  as 
being  the  tme  index  of  responabilin',  would  seem  to  be  better  than 
that  of  tbe  imegritj.  either  of  conscioasnesB  or  conscioiee.  Had  the 
lonatic.  at  tbe  time  of  committing  the  deed,  a  knowledge  that  it  was  a 
criminal  one^  and  sadi  a  eontrol  orer  bis  actions  as  mighty  if  exerted, 
bare  hindered  him  from  committing  it!  Most  huutics  bare  an 
abstract  knowledge  that  right  is  right,  and  wrong,  wrong;  as  mncit  of 
it  as  should  keep  them  from  being  gniltr  of  nnlawfnl  deeds,  were  but 
such  knowledge  sufficient  for  that  aid;  but  tbe  TohmtaiT  power  over 
action  and  thought  is  in  ererr  case  impaired.  I  do  not  saj  that  free 
agencj  is  annihilated;  this  were  untrue:  there  eould  then  be  no  motal 
tmitment  of  insanity;  but  it  is  much  limited  and  orer-mled  br  varions 
insane  motives.  Lunatics  have  that  amount  of  free  wiU  wbicit  it  is 
phiU^sophical,  charitable,  and  advantageous  to  recognise  for  tbeir 
benefit ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  sudi  a  defect  of  free  agencr  as  makes 
the  full  burden  of  responsibilitr  to  imperfect  human  legislation  a  dis- 
creditable and  unjust  oppression.  Many  of  them  may  be  frdly  aeooont- 
able  inforo  eonseiemiue;  but  in  all  other  oouits,  if  tbe  insanity  be  sppa- 
rent,  the  defect  of  self-control  should  be  presumed  to  exist;  and  tbe 
individual  condemned  to  restraint,  or  if  considered  liable  to  punish- 
ment, subjected  to  only  a  mitigated  penalty." 

These  and  Dr.  Jamieson's  other  views  are  diancteiiaed  by  feelings 
of  humanity,  whidi  ought  to  modify  our  judgment  upcHi  all  acta  of 
insanity;  and  we  trust  that  be  wiU  every  session  deliver  a  similar 
course  of  lectures.  They  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  advantage  both 
to  the  profession  and  the  public^  and  we  could  ban  wish  that  in  tills 
respect  the  medical  schools  of  other  universities  vroold  follow  tbe 
example  of  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen. 
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Abt.  IV.— oerman  psychological  literature.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  accomplished  editors  of  the  Berlin  "  Universal 
Journal  of  Psychiatry"  for  the  seventh  volume  of  that  ably-conducted 
periodical.  The  three  numbers  or  parts  which  constitute  the  volume 
before  us  fully  sustain  its  high  and  well-deserved  reputation.  We 
proceed  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  many  very  interesting  articles 
which  they  contain. 

The  first  paper  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  entitled  "  Pathological 
Sketches  (Darstellungen)  characteristic  of  the  various  Organs  of  the 
Brain  and  of  their  Functions ;  together  with  an  Anatomico-Physiolo- 
gical  Introduction."  In  this  ingenious  and  fanciful  article,  the  author, 
Dr.  Q.  H.  Bergmann,  presents  us  with  a  selection  of  detailed  and 
striking  cases,  from  his  own  long  and  varied  experience,  with  the  two- 
fold purpose-^lst.  Of  showing  how  the  disorganization  or  grave  injury 
of  the  brain  affects  the  various  mental  operations;  and,  2ndly,  Of 
opposing  certain  views  tending  in  his  opinion  towards  materialism. 

Laying  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  sound  basis  for  physiolo^cal  and 
psychological  inquiry  can  be  formed  only  by  a  persevering  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  aided  by  constant  investigation  into  and  compa- 
rison of  the  course  of  each  disease,  and  its  peculiar  and  individual 
characteristics,  with  the  excellences  and  deficiencies  of  the  organs  of 
the  brain  of  the  individual  in  whom  they  are  observed,  the  author 
proceeds  to  his  first  or  anatomical  section,  wherein  his  inquiries  are 
shown  to  have  been  conducted  with  marvellous  minuteness  and  ability, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  speculative  assumption  which  might  probably  stagger 
his  less  metaphysical  fellow-labourers  on  this  side  the  channel. 

Dividing  the  entire  hemispheric  mass  of  the  brain  into  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  ''  three  circles  of  Ufe^  closely  entwined  and  always 
acting  in  unison,  and  thus  ''  serving  as  the  basis  of  mental  vitality," 
Dr.  Bergmann  confidently  distributes  into  these  three  divisions  the 
various  recognised  parts  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  many  hitherto  unre- 
cognised, giving  to  all  alike  the  designation  of  organs,  and  assigning, 
in  many  cases,  to  each  its  separate  and  special  function :  "  and  various," 
B&ys  he,  "  are  the  abnormities  to  which  these  are  subject,  and  various 
are  the  mental  defects  consequent  thereupon."  To  the  comtta  and 
adjacent  parts  in  the  human  brain,  our  author  declares  that  no  analo- 
gous or  corresponding  organism  has  ever  been  found  in  the  brain  of 
any    of  the  inferior  animals,   with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 

*  Allgemeine  Zeitschiift  fur  Psychiatre  and  psychisch-gerichtliehe  Medicin,  &c.  dee. 
Umer  der  Redactioa  von  Damerow  Flemmiog  iind  BoUer.    Berlin:  18d0. 
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monkey  tribe.  "  Here  also,"  he  observes,  "  as  in  the  other  parts,  the 
law  holds  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  fibres,  to  their 
development  and  complete  decussation,  is  also  the  intelligencei  and 
the  ability  of  motion."  Hence  it  is,  he  believes,  that  beasts  are  deficient 
in  the  power  of  combination,  and  of  moving  their  limbs  artistically. 
The  author  points  out,  as  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  power  of  motion  is  injuriously  affected  by  a  too  firm  adheaou  of 
the  pia  mater,  as  well  as  by  its  softening  or  its  induration. 

To  follow  Dr.  B.  through  the  complicated  details  of  his  investiga*- 
tions  in  cerebral  anatomy,  would  be  impracticable  in  the  brief  space 
which  can  be  here  afforded.  They  are  interesting  from  their  minute- 
ness, and  often  amusing  from  the  whimsical  neologisms  employed  in 
their  description.  We  may  mention,  however,  4hat  he  regards  the 
central  or  middle  cavity  of  the  brain  as  a  sort  of  camera  ludda^  sab- 
servient  to  the  visual  power  of  the  mind.  To  the  reciprocal  action  of 
certain  parts  (organs)  of  the  brain  he  ascribes  that  unity  of  visual 
objects  (single  vision  with  two  eyes,  as  Dr.  Wells  calls  it,)  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for:  on  Uie  individual 
functions  of  these  organs  the  author  avows  that  he  can  only  offer 
surmises,  which  continued  observation  alone  can  verify.  The  pineal 
gland,  once  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  soul,  Dr.  Bergmann  does  not 
even  consider  as  an  organ  per  se,  but  rather  as  a  mere  medium  for 
communicating  vitality  to  the  central  region  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  of 
certain  parts,  on  which  the  Doctor  somewhat  gratuitously  confers  the 
perception  of  musical  harmony,  he  thus  speaks : 

"  As  long,**  says  he,  "  as  diis  organ  is  still  active  (though  already 
suffering  and  defective),  and  the  deranged  (irregehender)  patient  still 
retains  the  consciousness  of  himself  and  of  his  torments,  he  is  at  issue 
with  life,  because  life  and  mind  are  no  longer  in  unison.  He  is  often 
seized  by  a  vehement  desire,  which  he  can  hardly  subdue,  and  which 
imparts  courage  even  to  the  pusillanimous  and  irresolute,  to  put  a  stop 
with  his  own  hand  to  his  psychical  anguish  and  mental  discord ;  but 
should  the  organ  decay  totally,  and  thus  his  partial  vital  activity  cease, 
we  then  see  complete  apathy,  because  the  feeling  of  the  disharmony  of 
life  exists  no  longer." 

From,  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Bergmann  treats  his  subjects,  we  are 
is^dined  to  infer  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Gall,  though  the  phreno- 
logical hypothesis  is  not  directly  referred  to. 

This  elaborate  and  curious  article  concludes  with  detailed  acoounts 
oiforty  cases  of  insanity,  with  the  results  of  their  post-mortem  exami- 
nations, which'  were  conducted  under  the  personal  direction  and 
observation  of  this  laborious  and  enthusiastic  inquirer.  Our  wannest 
thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Bergmann  for  his  arduous  and  persevering 
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researches  in  the  mysterioiis  field  of  psychical  philosophy.  His  generous 
exertions  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly;  nor  are  ibey  less  justly 
appreciated,  becanse  we  may  be  sometimes  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
fanciful  diatributicMi  and  classification  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
adopt,  of  parts  so  well  known  and  fifiuniliar ;  nor  because  we  are  eom- 
peUed  to  (at  least)  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  many  of  the  conduaions 
which  he  appears  to  regard  as  irrefragable. 

The  same  number  contains  an  elaborate  artide,  entitled,  "  Contribu- 
tions towards  the  History  of  Psychiatry.^  The  writer,  Dr.  Bird,  refer- 
ring to  his  preceding  contributions,  inserted  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes,  adds  some  few  other  facts,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose,  with  certain  French  and  Germaii 
psychologists,  that  mental  insanity  occurs  more  frequently  among  indi* 
viduala  in  high  life  than  among  persons  in  humUe  station.  The 
reverse  he  affirms  to  be  the  case;  and  that  we  hear  so  mui&  about  the 
insanity  of  persons  of  high  rank,  merely  because,  from  their  elevated 
position,  their  mental  state  is  more  frequently  observed  and  reooided, 
whOst  insanity  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  escapes  notice.  In  treating 
of  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  he  points  out  the  royal  family 
of  Hapsburg  as  being  notoriously  subject  to  this  malady,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair 
with  Joan,  the  insane  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  catholic  and  his  wifi^ 
Isabella  of  Spain.  This  dreadful  disease  continued  to  ran  in  &&  blood 
until  the  extinction  of  the  &mily  in  Spain,  in  1700;  and,  in  1740,  (as 
far  as  the  nude  line  is  concerned,)  in  Austria  also.  By  intermaniagje 
with  the  Hapsburgers,  insanity  has  been  introduced  into  seyeral  other 
reigning  families.  A  genealogical  table  of  that  infected  raoe^  present* 
ing  a  synopsis  of  considerable  interest^  is  given  in  the  next  page. 

The  following  cases  of  insanity  are  dted,  resulting  firom  despondency 
or  despair : — 

Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Gregory  YII.  in  1076,  whereupon  Bishop  William,  an  adherent  of  the 
monarch,  excommunicated  the  Pope,  at  Easter,  in  the  town  of  Utrecht. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  bishop  was  taken  ill,  repenting  his  proceedings 
against  the  Pope.  He  fanded  he  saw  spirits  of  hell  by  his  bedside^ 
eager  to  snatch  his  soul.  He  declared  himsdf  lost  for  ever,  and  died 
in  confirmed  insanity,  from  despair. 

Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark. — During  the  campaign  against  Tilly,  in 
1625,  this  monarch  being,  at  the  time,  apparently  in  good  health,  had 
the  misfortune,  on  the  20th  of  July,  to  fall  from  his  horse  into  a  pit 
twenty-two  feet  deep,  which  was  insecurely  covered  with  planks.  The 
horse  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  king  himself  was  buried  by  the 
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mould  tbat  had  fidlen  over  bim,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
he  could  be  extricated.  At  first  he  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  for 
three  days  he  remained  insensible  and  speechless;  however^  he  was  so 
far  recovered  by  the  7th  of  August  as  to  resume  the  command  of  his 
army;  but,  from  that  time,  his  mind  was  no  longer  sound.  At 
moments  when  prompt  resolution  was  required,  his  hesitation  was 
striking.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  king  had  a  vision,  which 
appeared  to  strengthen  his  failing  courage.  He  fancied  that  he  saw 
Jesus  Christ,  attired  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his 
head,  and  a  broken  reed  in  his  hand,  looking  at  him  with  a  melancholy 
countenance,  whereupon  he  reg^ded  himself  as  the  elected  champion' 
of  the  Saviour.  However,  on  the  oi)ening  of  the  campaign  in  1626, 
the  king's  irresolution  and  mental  distraction  became  still  more  appa- 
rent. He  looked  pale  and  emaciated,  and  became  intensely  melancholy; 
he  spoke  little,  and  that  incoherently.  Subsequently,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  his  mind  improved  somewhat.     He  died  in  1648. 

Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany. — ^This  monarch  was,  both  by 
the  paternal  and  the  maternal  side,  a  great  grandson  of  the  insane  Joan 
of  Spain.  Rudolph  was  fond  of  Bohemia,  and  resided  at  Prague ;  and 
his  daily-increasing  hypochondria  rendered  any  change  intolerable.  He 
had  a  magic  mirror,  in  which  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  most  dis- 
tant objects,  and  deciphered  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  others,  and 
yet  informers  and  slanderers  were  his  favourite  guests  in  his  solitude. 
He  heard  mass  in  a  strangely  barred  oratorium,  and  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  rigid  posture,  watching  the  operations  of  painters  and  watch- 
makers. The  easiest  means  of  obtaining  access  to  him  was  through 
the  protection  of  a  favourite  groom,  or  of  some  one  of  his  numerous 
mistresses.  His  proneness  to  anger  was  dreadful.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  his  stables,  where  he  was  known  to  have  violated  womon- 
who  had  come  to  speak  to  him  on  important  matters.  His  bastards^ 
inherited  much  of  his  wild  passions.  One  of  them  murdered  people  in 
Vienna.  Another  was  himself  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  his 
furious  father.  Rudolph  was  at  last  deposed  by  the  imperial  princes, 
who,  in  1606,  declared  him  mad.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
mental  state  improved  in  some  degree.     He  died  in  1642. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V. — Balzac  and  other  historians  speak  of  the, 
mental  disorder  into  which  Charles  V.  fell  after  his  abdication;  it  is, 
however,  probable  that  he  would  never  have  abdicated  had  not  his 
mind  been  already  disturbed.  According  to  the  memoirs  of  Du 
Ribier  (vol.  ii.,  p.  747),  the  reigning  Pope,  who  no  doubt  was  well 
informed  concerning  the  emperor's  state,  assured  him  that  Charles  had 
fallen  into  the  malady  of  his  mother  Joan.  He  is  known  to  have 
assisted  at  his  own  mock  funeral,  and  such  proceedings  certainly  bear 
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the  stamp  of  mental  aberratiim.  It  is  said  bj  some  i^iat  on  bis  deatib- 
bed  Charles  joined  the  evangelieal  chmrch.  He  died  September  2 Is^ 
1558,  aged  57.  No  historian  has  taken  due  notioe  of  this  insanity^  of 
Charies  v.,  and,  consequentlj,  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  good  history  of  that 
emperor,  nor  of  his  age.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  conceal  from  the 
world  the  hereditary  insanity  of  the  Hapsburgers,  and  for  tins  purpose 
literary  Jesuits  were  employed,  and  in  return  the  Jesuits  were  counte- 
naoced;  thus  the  mental  aberration  of  the  Hapsburgers  was  the  nuiao 
of  Jesuitism.  Charles  had  always  been  of  a  melanchbly  temper — he 
was  rarely  or  never  seen  to  smile,  and  when  later  in  life  this  melaa- 
choly  was  deepened  by  podagra  and  syphilis,  he  used  ta  mope  for  day» 
together,  while  torrents  of  tears  gave  vent  to  his  longing  after  monastic 
solitude  and  death. 

Of  Philip  v.  of  Spain  our  author  tells  us,  that  alter  a  fit  of  madneas 
that  monarch  considered  himself  as  dead;  would  neither  eat  nor  dzink^ 
and  even  laid  down  the  government.  His  imbecile  son  Louis,  a  youth 
of  17,  dying  soon  afterwaids,  the  king  was  again  prevailed  upon  by  the 
most  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  to  resume,  or  rather,  again  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  government.  Philip  died  in  1746,  leaving  as  hia 
successor  his  son  Ferdinand  YI.,  who  terminated  his  days  in  a  state  of 
insanity. 

The  principal  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Bird  why  this  malady  so  obsti- 
nately clung  to  the  Hapsburgers  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  is  the  con- 
stant intermarriages  which  prevailed  in  these  fieumlies.  That  several 
Qerman,  French,  and  Italian  princes  had  married  with  princesses  of 
these  flEunilies  without  introducing  hereditary  insanity  into  the  blood 
of  their  posterity,  our  author  considers  as  conclusive  proof: — First,  That 
the  mischief  lay  in  the  constant  intermarriages  of  the  Hapsburgers 
among  themselves.  Secondly,  That  through  marriages  with  healthy 
(t.  e.f  sane)  families,  the  predisposition  to  this  dreadful  malady  is  soon 
removed.  This  opinion  must  have  been  held  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
who  refused  to  ally  himself  in  marriage  with  a  descendant  of  a  Haps- 
burg  princess. 

In  this  number  we  have  also  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  L.  Spongier 
on  the  "  Characteristics  and  Treatment  of  Demoniacs."  It  was  com- 
posed by  the  Armenian  Bishop  (Elisseus  von  Amathunic.  This  prelate 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  his  views  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  evinc- 
ing a  mind  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  and  fi»  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  From  this  curious  little  work 
we  extract  the  following  passage,  remarkable  for  its  quaint  mixture  of 
sense  and  absurdity : — 

''  Man  is  liable  to  pains,  having  a  body  subject  to  all  kinds  of  suffer- 
ing.    Some  of  these  pains  can  be  cured  by  experienced  physidaiWy 
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others  oease  of  themBelves,  othevs  agaia  are  incurably  caasiog  lasting^ 
maladies^  and  sometimea  even  deatk  These  evils,  however,  proceed 
from  without;  they  originate  in  the  change  of  the  seasons,  in  excessive 
heat^  violent  cold,  vitiated  air,  or  damp  climate.  Others  arise  from  toO" 
much  eating,  too  long  fasting,  and  various  well-knowa  causes.  Some', 
of  them  resemUe  demoniacy,  especially  when  the  brain  has  been  injured 
by  severe  suffering  from  the  stomach;  particularly,  also,  by  the  increase^ 
and  decrease  of  the  moon,  which  cause  an  increase  and  decrease  of  th» 
brain,  from  which  divers  pains  arise.  Such  people  are  seen  to  foam,  at: 
the  mouth,  their  saliva  and  mucus  are  mingled  with  blood;  th^  have 
fits,  see  spectral  apparitions,  and  become  insensible.  When,  however, 
they  are  again  quieted,  their  former  consciousness  returns,  and  thejc 
have  no  recollection  of  what  happened  during  their  attack.  Thus,  has- 
arisen  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  Devil  whichi 
tortures  them.  Some  of  these  people  recover  their  health,  but  others; 
die  of  such  attacks.  In  some,  pains  in  the  side  and  back,  with  various 
distortions,  trembling,  shaking  of  the  hands  and  feet,  present  a  great 
resemblance  to  demoniacy.  Such  fits  recur  every  day  at  regular  hours, 
sometimes  monthly,  sometimes  only  once  a  year.  Hence,  the  causes  of 
the  evil  are  manifest :  many  of  them  are  cured  by  the  physicians ;  but 
still  people  call  all  such  sufferers  *  demoniacs.'  That  there  are,  however, 
really  people  who  are  plagued  by  impure  spirits  cannot  be  denied;  Such 
were  esqpecially  those  that  were  brought  to  Christ,  muiy  of  whom  he. 
healed  by  his  mere  word,  without  the  application  of  any  physical 
remedy  whatever,  using,  ^  the  same  time,  the  word  by  which  people, 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  evil,  namely,  *  epileptic,'  '  lunatic.*  When- 
ever He  healed  epileptic  lunatics  and  demoniacs,  he  did  so  as  Man  and 
God ;  for  fevers,  diseases,  epilepsies,  and  lunacies  do  not  yield  to  man 
without  medicine,  but  to  God  all  evils  yield  and  are  healed." 

In  the  third  number  we  have  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Willers 
Lessen,  on  the  "  convulsions"  of  the  Jansenists  of  Paris.  These  remark- 
able exhibitions  the  writer  considers  as  destitute  of  every  trace  of 
supernatural  influence,  and  even  of  religious  enthusiasm;  regarding 
them  merely  as  an  expedient  adopted  by  a  sinking  party,  in  order  to 
support  their  faction;  similar  expedients  having  been  notoriously 
resorted  to  by  the  ascetics,  the  puritans,  and  other  parties,  when  placed 
in  a  similar  position.  The  opinion  pronounced  by  the  sharp-sighted 
physicians,  questioned  on  the  trial  of  Martha  Brossier  (in  1599),  Dr. 
Lessen  considers  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  hysterical  Jansenists,  vi&, 
"mtdtajictay  pauca  a  morbo,  nihil  a  spirUuJ* 

''After  the  death  of  Jansenius,  in  1638,"  says  Dr.  Lessen,  "hia 
adherents  entered  upon  a  violent  struggle  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  at 
that  time  all-powerful  at  the  French  court.  Among  the  distinguished 
men  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Jansenists  were, 
Amauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  <kc.  They  were,  moreover,  remarkable  for 
their  pure  morality,  but  were,  for  this  reason,  actively  opposed  by  the 
Bomish  clergy,  the  pope,  and  the  dissolute  court     They  were  per* 
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secuted  for  their  opinions,  and  the  pontiff  hurled  bnlls  against  them/ 
which  bulls  many  of  them  were  compelled  to  recognise,  bj  Louis  XIV., 
who  also,  in  1710,  destroyed  the  famous  monastery  of  the  Port  Koyal 
-^the  great  stronghold  of  the  Jansenists.  The  struggle  became  still 
fiercer  in  1713,  after  the  appearance  of  the  bull  uniffenitus,  wherein 
QuesneFs  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  (a  book  in  great  repute  with 
the  Jansenists)  were  condemned.  As  this  work,  which  was  of  a  purely 
moral  character,  contained  nothing  heretical,  all  France  was  now  drawn 
into  the  controversy;  some  receiving  the  papal  bull,  and  thence  called 
*  acceptants;'  others  rejecting  it,  and  appealing  to  a  future  council,  and 
therefore  named  'appellants.'  In  1730,  the  parliament  of  Paris  was 
compelled  to  recognise  the  papal  mandate.  In  this  extremity,  when 
the  Jansenists  saw  their  cause  sinking,  they  had  recourse  to  a  series  of 
pretended  miracles,  which  they  declared  were  performed  by  Gk)d  him- 
self, in  order  to  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
opportune  death  of  the  ascetic  Francois  de  Paris,  in  1727,  supplied  the 
'appellants'  with  a  wonder-working  saint,  against  whose  personal 
morality  no  objection  could  be  raised.  These  miracles  lasted  from 
1727  to  1731,  without  the  accompaniment  of  convulsions,  and  were 
discussed  in  a  great  many  publications  of  the  time.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  1731,  the  archbishop  of  Paris  issued  his  ^  MandemerU  au  sujet 
d^un  icrit  qui  a  pour  titre  '  Dissertation  sur  les  miracles  et  en  particu' 
Uer  sur  ceux  qui  out  He  operes  au  tombeau  de  Mons.  Paris,  en 
Veglise  de  St,  Medard  d  Paris^  avec  la  relation  et  Us  preuves  de  eelui 
qui  s^est/ait,  le  3  Novembre,  1730,  en  la  personne  d*Anne  le  Franc, 
Paris,  1731."  In  this  publication  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that,  in 
the  case  in  question,  the  imputed  cure  was  a  fiction,  and  that  the  certi> 
ficates  had  been  procured  in  a  dishonest  manner;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  worship  at  the  grave  was  prohibited.  This  was  a  sad  blow 
to  the  'appellants.'  The  zealots  had  now  recourse  to  a  new  expe- 
dient, the  management  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abbe  Bescherant. 
The  violent  pains  which  used  to  precede  the  miraculous  cures  alluded 
to,  served  as  forerunnera  to  the  '  convulsions'  which  now  took  their 
place.  The  fint  person  by  whom  they  were  displayed  was  Aim^c 
Pivert,  who,  according  to  her  own  account,  felt  violent  pains  whilst  at 
the  grave,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1731.  She  screamed  aloud,  her  bones 
crackled,  and  her  whole  frame  was  violently  convulsed.  These  con- 
vulsions continued  evexy  day,  as  well  in  the  churchyard  as  at  home, 
until  the  period  of  her  perfect  recovery,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
August  following.  The  next  cure  attended  by  convulsions  was  that 
exhibited  August  2nd|  by  the  wife  of  Hardouin,  a  tailor.  This  woman 
pretended  to  have  been  paralytic  and  dumb  for  some  eight  days  before, 
and  was  cured  on  her  way  home  from  the  tomb.  The  next  cures  were, 
first,  that  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person;  then,  those  of  two  women;  and, 
at  last,  the  Abb6  Bescherant,  who  had  been  lame  with  club-foot  from 
his  infancy,  fell  into  convulsions;  and,  although  no  cure  was  visible, 
yet  were  the  fits  declared  to  be  equally  miraculous  with  the  cures 
themselves,  and  were  represented  to  the  public  as  sanatory  efibrts  of 
divine  origin,  tending  to  restore  health ;  and  they  were  compared  with 
the  movements  to  which  a  skilful  surgeon  subjects  his  patients,  in 
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order  to  restore  the  use  of  contracted  limbe.  At  first,  the  fits  came  on 
while  the  patients  were  at  the  grave,  hut  gradually  the  whole  extent  of 
the  churchyard,  the  church  itself,  and  the  charnel-houses,  became 
possessed  of  the  healing  virtue.  For  more  than  six  months  people 
crowded  to  these  sights.  '  Allons  a  St.  M6dard,  voyons  le  D:iiracle  que 
Dieu  y  fait !'  was  the  watchword.  The  gate  was  thrown  open  before 
daybreak ;  portraits,  and  copies  of  the  life  and  progress  of  M.  de  Paris, 
were  sold  there,  and  the  police  was  employed  in  keeping  order.  At 
last,  in  January,  1732,  an  ordonnance  of  the  king  appeared,  command- 
ing the  closing  of  the  little  churchyard  of  St  M^rd.  This  ordon- 
nance, on  the  attestations  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Paris,  declares  the  fits  in  question  to.  be  fictitious,  and  denounces 
them  as  calculated  to  mislead  the  credulous,  to  give  rise  to  scandal 
and  riots,  and  to  facilitate  theft  and  licentiousness.  The  accompany- 
ing proc6s-verbaux  were  signed  by  such  men  as  Winslow,  La  Peyrannie, 
Le  Dran,  and  Petit  The  papers  contain  the  depositions  of  seven 
individuals,  who,  having  been  examined  by  a  royal  commission, 
declared  that  their  convulsions  had  been  factitious,  and  several  of  these 
witnesses  volunteered  to  imitate  them  before  the  commissioners,  one 
of  them  declaring  that  he  had  repaired  to  the  church  at  the  instigation 
of  his  confessor.  The  ordonnance  and  the  report  now  became  the 
objects  of  attack  by  the  appellants,  the  number  of  the  convulsionists 
increased,  each  of  them  acting  separately  and  endeavouring  to  outdo 
the  others.  The  churchyard  being  shut  against  them,  mould  from  the 
grave,  water  from  the  neighbouring  springs,  and  even  the  reliquiae  of 
the  sainted  Paris,  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  miraculous  effects.*' 

The  exhibitions  now  taking  place  in  private  houses  embraced  a  wider 
range,  including  representations  from  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  others  from  the^life  of  Paris;  prophecies,  spiritual  discourses,  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  death  and  of  infancy,  as  well  as  the  grossest 
indecencies,  among  which  may  be  classed  the  so-called  "secours,"  which 
latter  consisted  in  kind  offices  which  were  rendered,  generally  by  men,  to 
the  female  convulsionists,  and  which,  from  having  originally  consisted 
in  merely  holding  and  preventing  the  pretended  invalids  from  hurting 
themselves  during  the  fits,  had  now  become  atrociously  indecent.  The 
term  convulsion  was  now  accordingly  extended  and  applied  to  that 
state  of  divine  inspiration  in  which  these  women  pretended  to  find 
themselves  during  the  performance  of  these  absurdities.  But  as  many 
of  them  were  guilty  of  gross  indecencies  whilst  in  convulsions,  and 
many  had  before  been  in  prison  in  consequence  of  immoral  conduct, 
these  miracles  were  suspected  even  by  their  adherents.  Their  own 
party  now  split  into  sections,  some  considering  all  these  proceedings  as 
gross  frauds,  others  taking  opposite  views,  from  which  violent  contro- 
versies ensued.  On  the  17th  February,  1733,  another  royal  ordon- 
nance appeared,  prohibiting  the  convulsionists  under  pendty  of  im- 
prisonment, from  exhibiting  their  fits  in  private  houses — ^forbidding  all 
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the  king's  subjectB  from  attending  such  exhibitions — and  denouncing 
the  fits  themselves  as  the  production  of  disordered  imagination  and 
of  fraud.  But  this  ordonnance  also  found  opponents,  and  the  pretended 
sufferers  were  declared  to  be  orthodox  martyrs.  The  ordonnance  was 
of  no  avail,  and  the  extravagances  increased.  At  last,  in  the  year  1735, 
was  published  by  authority  the  '^  ConsuUatian  gur  les  convukUma^^ 
which,  on  the  7th  of  January,  was  signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  appellants.  In  this  publication  the  convulsions  and  the  ''secours** 
were  condemned,  and  the  miracles  sadd  to  have  accompanied  them 
declared  to  be  deceptions  and  impostures.  This  consultation  created 
an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  called  forth  a  controversy  in  which  the 
appellants  were  reproached  with  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
formerly  entertained  opinions  diametrically  opposite  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; whereupon  one  of  them  ingeniously  declared,  "QuarU  a  ceux 
qm  aussi  bien  que  moi^  ont  juge  irop  favorahlement  de  cette  CBUvrCy 
nous  iCavofn  pas  de  peine  a  avouer  que  nous  nous  sommes  trompesJ* 
This  was  the  crisis  of  the  convulsions — the  impostors  were  now 
frequently  unmasked  and  ridiculed.  The  miracles  thenceforward 
decreased,  and  Jansenism  itself  declined.  Meanwhile,  discord  arose 
amoi^  the  convulsionists  themselves,  and  three  parties,  or  factions, 
became  conspicuous.  These  were  the  Augustinists,  or  adherents  of 
Casse,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Augustin,  and  pretended  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  Secondly.  The  YaillantiBts,  or 
followen  of  Vaillant,  a  priest  of  Tours,  who  pretended  to  be  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  himself,  ^d  thirdly,  the  '^  Moderate  convulsionists,"  who 
condemned  the  extravagancies  of  the  other  two  parties.  These  three 
factions  attacked  each  other,  and  thus  prepared  their  mutual  ruin: 
however,  the  convulsionists  lingered  on  till  1741,  or  as  some  authorities 
say,  till  the  year  1746. 

We  subjoin  a  few  cases  particularizing  the  S3rmptoms  and  proceedings 
of  these  "  malades  imaginaires,"  though  few  of  them  indeed  deserved  so 
lenient  a  designation. 

The  Abb6  Bescherant,  the  originator  of  these  impostures,  had  a  club- 
foot, which  rather  disfigured  the  limb  than  prevented  him  from  walking. 
According  to  his  own  account,  when  he  saw  the  miraculous  cures,  he 
hesitated  whether  he  should  of  his  own  accord  present  himself  to  the 
divine  influence  or  not.  At  last  he  determined  to  wait  for  a  divine 
direction,  first  resolving  to  consider  as  such,  an  a]^>eal  from  Montpellier 
— accordingly,  he  soon  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  his 
at  Montpellier,  wherein  it  was  urged  what  an  effect  a  cure  operated  on 
himself  would  produce  at  that  town,  where  he  was  well  known.  In  con- 
Mquence  of  this  letter,  he  laid  himself  on  the  grave  of  Paris  on  the 
25th  of  August  :-Hnib8equently,  being  adiamed  at  the  great  concourse 
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of  people  who  came  to  witness  his  exhibition,  he  wished  to  withdraw, 
bat  did  not  do  so,  owing  to  the  convincing  arguments  of  a  friend.  He 
went  twice  a-day  to  the  graye,  accompanied  bj  a  great  number  of  spec- 
tators.  Here  he  was  stript  of  every  tightly  fitting  article  of  dress^  and 
he  lay  half  naked  with  his  back  on  the  grave,  making  the  sign  of  Uie 
cross,  and  calling  for  heavenly  assistance.  The  bystanders  at  the  same 
time  chanted  aloud  psalms,  ^c,  from  large  breviaries;  upon  this  he 
began  to  idiake,  to  roll  his  eyes,  and  make  various  grimaces ;  struck 
the  tombstone  with  his  feet,  stretched  out  his  arms,  jerked  out  his  legs, 
raised  and  lowered  in  quick  succession  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
violently  shook  his  head.  At  the  same  time  his  legs  trembled,  and  his 
stomadi  expanded.  The  spectacle  lasted  each  time  more  than  an  hour, 
daring  which  his  adherents  protected  him  from  all  injury :  after  this  his 
leg  was  measured  to  ascertain  by  how  many  lines  it  had  become  longer; 
but  if  all  these  lines  are  added  together,  it  will  appear  that  the  dis- 
eaaed  leg  must  have  exceeded  in  length  the  sound  one.  After  each  fit 
he  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  did  not  appear  fatigued,  although  he 
felt  the  want  of  rest  firom  not  going  to  bed  at  his  usual  early  hour. 
After  the  little  diurdiyard  was  shut  up  he  continued  to  visit  the  church, 
but  had  no  fits,  either  there  or  in  the  large  churchyard,  where  the  police 
were  stationed;  but  the  fits  came  on  in  his  own  residence;  at  last  he  was 
arrested,  when  the  fits  ceased  altogether,  because,  as  he  stated,  heaven 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Lazare  to  witness  such 
miracles !  However^  his  leg,  according  to  a  medical  examination  and 
attestation,  remained  exactly  as  before,  without  any  improvement. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Folard,  who  had  formerly  been  an  ofiicer  and 
a  free-thinker.  £very  day  regularly  he  had  a  fit  when,  in  saying 
vespers,  he  came  to  the  ^  Magnificat,**  when  ''  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
stretches  out  his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  remains  motionless  in 
that  posture.  Then  he  sings  psalms,  and  sometimes  weeps.  Sometimes 
a  loud  sound  comes  out  of  his  ear.  Then,  agaLu,  he  suddenly  utters 
single  syllables,  which  some  assert  to  be  Sclavonian.  Occasionally  he 
auspends  himself  by  the  legs  from  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  flounders 
about  like  a  carp.  He  often  claps  his  hands,  and  maintains  that,  when 
his  eye&  are  open,  he  is  quite  in  the  dark ;  but  that,  when  he  closes  them, 
he  is  surrounded  by  brilliant  light.  He  ties  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
and  then  shaking  himself,  he  remains  motionless.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fit  he  sings;  and,  when  all  is  over,  he  says,  '  I  fancy  I  am 
singing.' " 

Of  the  meetings  of  the  Convulsionists,  a  contemporary  periodical, 
the  "  Journal  Historiqae/'  an  organ  of  the  appellants,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description : 

"  In  their  meetings  they  recite  psalms  and  prayers.    When  the  Con- 
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vultionist  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit,  she  falls  on  the  carpet, 
rolls  about,  and  becomes  convulsed.  To  relieve  ber  she  is  beaten, 
squeezed,  hung  up,  pulled  about,  and  carried  up  and  down  by  men 
employed  in  rendering  her  these  attentions.  During  these  evolutions 
the  girls  hold  spiritual  discourses,  sing  psalms  and  hymns,  represent 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  especially  his  passion,  prophecy,  and  guess 
secrets.  They  do  not  appear  fatigued  even  after  having  had  fits  every 
4lay  for  months,  or  having  been  beaten  with  pieces  of  wood.  One  girl 
is  said  to  have  swallowed  hot  coals,  another  to  have  devoured  bound 
books;  for  example,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  together  with  its  casell 
Another  broke  stones  and  marbles  with  her  head!*' 

The  indecencies  they  were  guilty  of  are  thus  described:  ''They 
assume  immodest  attitudes;  their  hair  is  dishevelled,  their  feet  and 
legs  are  bare,  the  rest  of  the  body  carelessly  covered;  some  in  the 
costume  of  harlequins,  or  otherwise  fantastically  dressed,  so  as  to 
display  their  limbs  to  advantage.  From  their  convulsive  movements 
their  dress  requires  to  be  frequently  adjusted,  and  this  often  by  the 
hands  of  a  man." 

The  pretended  miracles  were,  by  their  adherents,  divided  into  three 
classes :  first,  miraculous  cures ;  second,  cures  attended  by  miraculous 
fits ;  third,  fits  without  cure,  which  were  designated  as  a  divine  work. 
Moreover,  the  convtdsionists  possessed  the  gift  of  divination.     They 
eould  read  sealed  letters;  could  smell,  in  the  streets,  the  houses  in  which 
other  convulsionists  were  residing.     They  also  prophesied,  many  of  them 
being  able  to  predict  the  place  and  hour  when  others  would  have  fits. 
One  of  them  could  read  letters  by  touching  them  with  his  nose,  although 
his  eyes  were  hoodwinked.    They  also  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Some  idea  of  their  blasphemies  may  be  formed  from-  the  fact,  that 
brother  Augustin  asserted  himself  to  be  sinless;  to  be  the  second  John 
the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus ;  and,  at  last,  that  he  was  God 
himself,  maintaining  that,  instead  of  three,  four  godheads  were  to  be 
reckoned.     In  one  of  his  fits  he  laid  himself  on  the  altar,  sajdng,  "  Let 
them  look  at  me;  I  am  the  sacrifice  f     Another  impostor,  brother 
Hilaire,  baptized  in  fire  and  blood.     Brother  Etienne  and  another, 
called  the  Juif  Errant,  went  forth  to  meet  the  prophet  Elijah,  (to 
whose  advent  most  of  their  prophecies  related,)  and  became  mad  on 
the  way.     Brother  Augustin  also  went  forth  to  meet  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  prophecied  that  he  wotdd  arrive  in  Paris  in  the 
night  of  November  21st  or  22nd,  would  lodge  at  the  hotel  of  the  Stag, 
and  then  repair  to  the  convent  at  Calvaire.     Among  their  predictions 
was  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  last  judgment, 
accompanied  by  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  appearance  of  stars, 
angels,  &c 
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Ab  a  enriority,  we  copy  a  certificate,  signed  by  eleven  persons,  attest- 
ing the  following  stupendous  absurdity : 

^  Que  nous  ayons  vu  ce  jourd*hui  la  nomm^  Marie  Sonnet  ^tant  en 
convulsions,  la  tete  sur  un  tabouret  et  les  pieds  sur  un  autre,  les  dits 
tabourets  £tant  entierement  dans  les  deux  cdt^  d'une  grande  cheminee 
et  sous  le  manteau  d'i'celle,  en  sorte  que  son  corps  6tait  en  Pair  audessus 
da  feu  qui  6tait  d'une  violence  extreme,  et  qu'elle  est  rest4e  Tespace  de 
36  minutes  en  cette  situation  en  quatre  differents  reprises,  sans  que  le 
drap  dans  laquelle  (sic.  in  orig.)  elle  6toit  envelopp6e  n'ayant  pas  d*habit8 
ait  brul^y  quoique  la  flamme  passat  quelquefois  audessus.*' 

The  blasphemous  impudence  and  indecency  of  thes^  girls  may  be 
inferred  from  the  ftust,  that  one  of  them  having  been  brought  to  bed, 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fietct  that  she,  a  vir- 
gin, should,  like  the  mother  of  Qod,  have  been  delivered  of  a  diild 
•without  a  father. 

We  may  conclude  our  extracts  firom  Dr.  Lessen's  voluminous  article, 
with  the  case  of  an  amusing  impostor  who  had  nearly  carried  the  joke 
too  &r.  This  individual  gave  out  that  he  intended  to  crucify  himself 
being  especially  moved  thereunto  by  the  Spirit.  Having  attracted 
great  notice  by  preparations  made  for  months  previously,  he  on  the 
-appointed  Gk>od  Friday  saved  himself  by  flight  from  the  grasp  of  some 
aealous  companions,  who,  on  his  refiisal  to  consummate  his  laudable 
project,  were  proceeding  to  accomplish  it  for  him  by  a  little  douce 
videnee;  and  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  confess  that  the  whole 
was  a  fiction,  and  had  never  been  suggested  by  the  Spirit. 

Among  all  the  Qerman  States  it  is  found  that  Wurtemburg  has 
proportionately  the  largest  number  of  individuals  of  imbecile  mind. 
According  to  a  report  presented  to  the  government,  there  were  (in  1846) 
dOOO  cretinistic  persons,  of  whom  150  were  of  the  worst  description. 
The  neighbouring  Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden,  among  a  population  of 
224,300,  in  1810  contained  but  213,  and  in  1845,  among  a  population 
of  1,300,000  souls  only  440  cretins.  The  first  Qerman  institution  for 
the  reception  of  these  sufferers  was  established  in  that  kingdom  in 
1835,  at  Wildberg,  in  the  district  of  Nagold,  and  it  was  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  &ice  that  time,  however,  several  others  have 
been  founded,  which  are  partiy  supported  by  government,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  effected  for  the  education  and  relief  of  these  unfortunates. 

It  appears  from  an  article,  entitied  "  Statistics  of  Mental  Derange- 
ment and  Epilepsy  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Qothen,  Germany,*'  that 
the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  numbers  about  40,000  souls;  among  these  there 
are — ^insane,  men,  1;  women,  10  j  labouring  under  fatuity,  men,  1; 
women,  1;  imbeciles  of  various  grades,  men,  32;  women,  27;  epileptic, 
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men,  6 ;  women,  2;  epilepsy  oombined  with  fatuity,  men,  1;  women,  1. 
Cured  of  mental  derangement  (cure  doubtful),  men,  3;  women,  7; 
cured  of  epilepsy,  men,  2;  women,  1.  The  total  number  is  102. 
Besides  these  there  are  89  persons  disturbed  in  mind,  so  that  out  of 
every  450  inhabitants,  tme  is  a  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  seouige. 

In  the  Faroe  Islands  (Denmark),  whidi  contain  about  8000  inha- 
bitants, there  are  seventy  insane  persons.  The  large  proportion  of  tiieae 
unfortunates  is  generally  ascribed  to  hereditary  predisposition  to  mental 
derangement,  which,  as  the  Qermans  phrase  it>  is  o^  home  in  this 
group  of  islands. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  cretinism,  has  presented  its  report,  from  whidi  it  appeare 
that  there  were  malformations  in  the  skulls  of  all  the  cretins  examined; 
that  their  mass  of  brain  is  very  small,  and  that  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  muscular  vigour  in  all  the  cases  that  came  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  commissioners;  who,  moreover,  do  not  consider  the  wen 
as  a  necessaiy  concomitant  of  cretinism.  The  cretins  are,  almost 
exclusively,  found  in  deep  and  secluded  valleys  only.  Among  a  popu- 
lation of  3,650,905  souls,  in  Sardinia,  there  are  5073  cretins,  of  whom 
2014  have  no  wen.  The  assertion  of  Saussure,  that  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea  cretinism  ceases,  is  refuted  by 
the  fact,  that  at  the  height  of  1600  metres  above  the  sea  level,  the 
commissioners  found  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  afflicted  with  goitreB 
and  cretmism. 


Art.  v.— philosophy  OF  SPIRITS.* 

Db.  BuRinBTT  is  a  bold  man.  He  has  risen  to  an  altitude  unexampled 
in  the  records  of  metaphysical  science.  In  vain  do  we  attempt  to  follow 
him  through  the  realms  of  space.  Occasionally  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  philosopher  during  one  of  his  exalted  flights; 
but,  alas !  we  soon  lose  sight  of  him,  and  are  compelled  to  leave  him  in 
his  own  elevated  sphere. 

It  required  more  than  an  ordinaiy  amount  of  moral  courage  to  admit 
oneself  related  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity  to  a  work  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  subvert  nearly  all  the  recognised  truths  of 
philosophy. 

We  are  startled  by  the  daring  character  of  the  assault.  But  we 
presume  the  author,  in  writing  his  work,  kept  before  him  the  following 
observations  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  who 

*  Fhilosopby  of  Spirits  in  relation  to  Matter.    By  A.  N.  Barnett,  M.D.    18d0^ 
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8aj%  ^The  sdeneeB  bave  been  mudi  hart  by  pudOanimiijf,  and  the 
dendemeu  (^  the  tasks  men  have  propoeed  themselves.** 

Dr.  Burnett  has  been  careful  not  to  expose  himself  to  suoh  an  impu- 
tation. We  subjoin  an  outline  of  what  the  author  proposes  to  establish 
in  the  work  before  us.  It  b  his  object  to  prove  that  heat  and  electri- 
city are  distinct  entities,  co-ordinate  in  rank  and  of  an  immaterial  or 
spiritual  nature  that  other  properties  manifested  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  are  also  spiritual  and  immaterial,  although  varying 
as  to  their  relative  d^^ree  of  power — that  form,  consistence,  colour, 
taste,  iic,,  as  qualities,  and  electricity,  light,  motion,  life,  &c.,  as  pheno- 
mena, are  the  result  of  the  union  of  these  kinds  of  entity,  with  others 
which  are  material — ^that  these  entities,  viz.,  heat  and  electricity,  were 
in  a  conjugate  state  as  constituting  created  matter — that  imponderable 
matter  and  force  are  mere  effects  which  follow  the  union  or  application 
of  the  two  entities,  heat  and  electricity,  in  different  ways — ^that  motion 
is  a  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  spirits  of  heat  and 
electricity  upon  matter — ^tbat  the  prevalent  idea  of  spirit  being  circum- 
scribed within  that  of  a  eansciaus  being  is  incorrect — that  mind  is  a 
mode  of  action  by  which  the  characters  and  qualities  of  everything 
around  are  depicted — ^that  the  spirit  of  electricity  closely  resembles  that 
which  goes  to  form  mind  in  that  particular  power  they  both  possess  of 
spanning  objects  immeasurably  distant — ^that  mind  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  spirit  of  life,  and  both  result  from  the  same  spirit — ^that  mind 
and  instinct  are  identical  in  their  nature — that  the  phenomena  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  the  transformation  of  water  into  steam  or  ice,  the 
globularity  of  bodies,  and  the  production  of  inorganic  bodies,  are  solely 
dependent  on  the  spirits  of  heat  and  electricity  for  their  existence,  and 
the  phenomena  which  they  manifest — ^that  all  created  worlds  are  alike 
composed  of  matter  and  spirit — that  the  gravitation  of  matter,  or  the 
ponderosity  of  material  bodies,  is  solely  referrible  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  spirit  of  electricity — ^that  the  faculties  and  feelings 
have  their  root  in  the  sentient  power  of  the  nervous  system;  and  the 
attributes  of  mind,  their  root  in  the  motive  power  of  that  system — ^that 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  the  toill  over  any  particular  desire  constitutes, 
in  a  true  psychological  sense,  an  unsoundness  of  mind — that  it  has  been 
shown  by  morbid  anatomy,  that  the  various  losses  on  particular  points 
have  been  accompanied  by  more  or  less  extensive  lesions  of  the  brain — 
and  that  no  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases  should  exempt  a  man 
from  punishment  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  so  that  he  is  able  to  understand  the  true  characters  and 
uses  of  things  after  they  have  been  explained  to  him  intellectually. 

It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  establish  that  Dr.  Burnett  has  explained 
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his  hypotheses,  (according  to  our  compreheiiBion),  ignaium  per  ignoHuM. 
He  has  attempted  to  elucidate  that  which  is  unknown  hj  a  reference 
to  a  something  more  unknown. 

It  would  appear  that  the  theory  of  spiritual  entities  has  originated  in 
a  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  conceive  material  entities  to 
exist  without  the  property  of  pander ance;  and,  from  a  mistaken  suppo- 
idtion  that  the  qualities  or  properties,  accidents,  and  modifications  of 
matter,  are  something  distinct  from  matter  itself.  These  errors,  which 
constitute  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  Dr.  Bumett*s  work  is 
based,  covertly  intermingle  themselves  throughout  every  part  in  which 
he  attempts  to  elucidate  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 

The  first  point  which  claims  our  attention  in  reference  to  the  volume 
under  consideration  is  the  important  question  raised  by  Dr.  Burnett, 
]»rhether  ponderosity  is  the  proper  criterion  by  which  material  can  be 
contradistinguished  from  immaterial  entities? 

Hear  the  author : — 

''  To  say  that  .light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  imponderable  bodies,  is 
>not  only  negative  and  indefinite,  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  sense, 
if  material  bodies  are  intended  to  be  expressed  by  this  term;  and  we 
know  of  no  other  to  which  the  term  can  be  applied.  There  is  no  mate- 
rial body  that  is  actually  imponderable;  and,  when  any  such  matter 
can  be  shown  to  be  deficient  in  this  quality,  it  is  no  longer  material  to 
common  sense,  neither  is  it  so  in  a  true  philosophical  sense;  for  the 
weight  of  a  body  is  the  amount  of  attraction  the  immaterial  spirit  of 
electricity  exercises  on  that  particular  body  as  a  created  body;  and  this 
must  be  more  or  less  existing,  or  the  body  could  not  be  retained  on  the 
surfiace  or  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth.  For  this  cause  it  is  that 
spirit  cannot  be  retained  or  confined  to  the  earth,  or  to  any  particular 
part  of  space;  and,  therefore,  all  material  substance,  whether  uncom- 
bined  or  united  with  spirit,  as  in  the  visible  creation,  haa  this  quality  of 
ponderosity  given  to  it." — ^p.  51. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Burnett  fails  to  recognise  what  are,  and  wliat  are 
not,  the  eaaential  properties  of  matter.  That  peculiar  law  which  per- 
vades the  solar  system,  termed  gravitation,  and  to  which  the  pondero- 
sity of  material  bodies  is  attributable,  is  not  an  inherently  essential 
property  of  matter.  The  ponderosity  of  bodies  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  proper  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  an  immaterial  from  a  mate- 
rial entity.  He  affirms  that  ''there  is  no  material  body  which  ia 
actually  imponderable."  To  which  class,  then,  would  he  refer  ocUmrSy 
given  off  and  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  by  odoriferous  substances  ? 
A  grain  of  musk  has  been  known  to  difiuse  the  characteristic  odour  of 
that  substance  through  the  air  of  a  laige  room  for  twenty  years  without 
any  appreciable  diminution  of  its  weight.     Is  odour,  then,  a  material 
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or  immaterial  quidityf  '  It  is  self-eyident  that  the  odour  could  not  affect 
the  olfactory  nerves  without  the  diffusion  of  some  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance through  the  air;  while  the  diffusion  must  characterize  the  pre- 
sence of  material  particles  having  no  weight,  as  the  substance  from 
which  they  proceed  loses  none  in  any  way  detectable. 

Thus,  there  are  in  nature  parallel  prooiis,  that  ponderosity  is  not  the 
essential  criterion  by  which  a  material  can  be  distinguished  from  an 
immaterial  entity. 

We  allude,  en  passant,  to  the  extreme  divisibility  of  many  substances 
capable  of  being  recognised  by  their  colours  only,  and  without  which 
the  most  delicate  test  could  not  detect  them. 

We  have,  however,  to  substantiate  the  extraordinary  statement,  we 
think,  for  the  first  time  promulgated,  that  potiderosity  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  existence  of  matter.  This  property,  on  which  Dr.' 
Burnett  bases  his  theory  of  immaterial  entities,  afl&rming  "  that  there 
is  no  material  body  actually  imponderable,**  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  law  of  gravitation,  the  operation  of  which  decreases  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  Matter  may  exist  apart  from  the 
property  of  weight — t.  e.,  gravitation,  and  yet  be  matter  still,  ligravir 
tation  had  been  an  absolutely  essential  property  of  matter,  the  same 
body  would  always  retain  its  original  quantity  of  gravitation  in  every 
position  in  which  it  might  be  placed,  and  no  such  property  as  repulsion 
could  have  existed. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  opinion,  "  that  the  weight  of  a 
body  is  the  amount  of  attraction  the  immaterial  spirit  of  electricity 
exercises  on  that  particular  body,  as  a  created  body,'*  &c ;  this  motion 
destroys  the  *'  spirit  of  heat,**  which  causes  repulsion,  so  much  so,  that 
the  body  possessing  this  amount  of  electricity,  will  always  retain  its 
original  quantity  in  every  position  in  which  it  might  be  placed. 

But  this  hypothesis,  taken  in  its  fullest  import,  destroys  itself;  for 
electricity  is  supposed  to  be  spiritual,  on  the  ground  that  gravitation  is 
not  associated  in  the  idea  of  its  existence;  and  yet  we  are  now  gravely 
informed,  that  the  weight  of  a  body — t.  e.,  its  gravitation,  is  the  actual 
amount  of  that  immaterial  entity,  which  before  was  predicated  as  an 
entity  without  weight!  By  what  modus  existendi  is  this  spiritual 
entit}'  without  the  properties  of  matter  (weight,  &c)  at  one  time,  and 
at  another  possessing  and  communicating  such  properties?  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  whatever  is  adduced  as  an  exception  to  every  other 
created  entity,  ought  to  be  substantiated  by  such  proofs  as  will  admit 
no  doubt  of  its  existence. 

The  same  reasoning,  by  which  gravitation  is  proved  not  to  be  a  pro- 
perty absolutely  essential  to  matter,  will  also  show  that  the  ''  amount  of 
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attraction  exercised  bj  the  immaterial  spirit  of  electridtyy"  cannot  con* 
stitute  the  criterion  by  which  we  denominate  one  entity  ponderable, 
and  another  entity  imponderable. 

If  grayitation,  or  the  weight  of  created  bodies,  depends  on  the  spirit 
of  electricity,  and  if  this  spirit  be  a  real  entity,  then  ponderosity,  or 
gravitation,  as  its  cause,  must  be  an  entity  of  the  same  nature — yw,, 
spiritual,  immaterial,  and  independent. 

But  ''form,  consistence,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  as  qualities;  and  light, 
electricity,  motion,  life,  &c.,  as  phenomena^  are  stated  by  the  author, 
not  only  to  owe  their  existence,  but  to  be  dependent  on  the  conjunction 
of  materiality,  heat  and  electricity.* 

It  is  eyident,  from  this  statement,  that  electricity  is  supposed  to  per- 
vade ufUvemU  ncUure,  that  gravitation,  and  ponderosity,  its  effect,  are 
properties  absolutely  essential  to  all  created  matter.  And  thb  must  be 
•0,  if  all  material  entities  have  originated  by  the  union  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  if  ponderosity  be  dependent  on  the  latter— an  effect 
always  being  co-equal  and  co-extensive  with  its  cause. 

The  supposition  that  electricity  produces  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion in  aU  created  mattery  will  at  once  be  seen  inconclusive,  by  a  demon- 
stration of  its  limitation  to  the  solar  system.  So  will  the  hypothesis 
which  assigns  a  positive  immaterial  existence,  a  creative,  and  sustaining 
energy,  to  heat  and  electricity.  The  following  quotation  defines  clearly 
the  author's  opinion  on  gravitation,  and  the  active  agency  to  which  it  is 
leferrible:— • 

^'  By  electric  immateriality  it  is  that  the  earth  receives  the  power  we 
term  centre  ofgramJty^  and  that  of  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  so  that, 
AS  if  it  really  turned  a  material  axle;  it  holds  the  globe  in  obedience  to 
oertain  and  unalterable  movements.  These  movements  are  as  much  the 
sensible  effect  and  evidence  of  its  real  existence  in  the  boreal  and  austeal 
poles  of  the  magnetic  axis,  as  colour  in  material  bodies  is  a  sensible 
evidence  that  the  spirits  of  heat  and  electricity  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.**— -p.  81. 

Thus,  the  motion  of  the  earth,  in  addition  to  the  property  of  gravi« 
lation,  is  ascribed  to  electric  immateriality.  The  author,  however, 
amalgamates  the  agency  of  magnetism  in  affording  a  more  satisfiBctoiy 
explanation  of  his  opinion  on  the  earth's  motion. 

''  The  efiect,**  he  observes, ''  of  the  spirit  of  electricity  upon  all  bodies 
containing  iron,  is  to  produce  what  is  called  the  magnetic  power  in 
those  bodies  when  placed  in  a  particular  position.  ThiB  power  is  not 
conveyed  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of  heat  would  be; 
but  when  those  bodies  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  electric  spirit.    And  this  fact,  first  <&covered  by  Oersted,  puts 

*  Vide  Prefue,  and  page  11. 
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118  in  possession  of  the  fundamental  rectangular  force — a  force  unlike 
any  hitherto  discovered,  bj  which  the  earth  is  mcuU  to  revolve  on  its 
own  eucle,  while  an  extension  of  the  same  power  would  give  the  heavenly 
bodies  a  rotatory  movement  in  their  own  orbits.  Thus,  a  stream  of  the 
electric  spirit  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  whose  plane  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  current,  the  direction  of  the  electric  spirit  will  always 
be  in  the  tangent  of  the  circle,  or  at  right  angles  to  its  radius.  And 
while  these  spirits  help  to  draw  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits 
round  the  centre  of  attraction,  they  also  serve  to  maintain  all  material 
substances  intact  upon  the  earth." — p.  81. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  electric  spirit  produces  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation  through  universal  nature^  a  law  is  predicated  with  respect 
to  electricity,  from  which  divarication  is  impossible.  Any  exception, 
therefor^  to  a  fact  of  which  universality,  or  absolute  essentiality,  is  pre- 
dicated, destroys  it.  It  shows  the  fact  to  be  universal  and  not  uni- 
versal at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  contradiction.  The  very  term, 
universal,  also  excludes  the  idea  of  intention,  or  remission,  and  conse- 
quently, variation  or  exception. 

To  the  notion  that  electricity  and  electro-magnetism  produce  the 
phenomena  of  universal  gravitation^  motion,  ponderosity,  dec.,  there 
are  many  exceptions;  and  many  facts  to  which  the  author  himself 
adverts,  that  show  its  inconclusiveness.  We  shall  point  these  out  as  we 
prooeed. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  the  detached  particles  of 
matter  gravitate  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  the  earth,  with  its 
appendages,  gravitates  towards  the  sun.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning, 
we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  that  all  the  orbs  which  compose  the  solar 
system,  feel  a  proportionate  impression;  even  if  we  take  into  the 
account  the  eccentricities  of  the  comets,  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
erratic  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  though  the  various  bodies  of  the  solar  system  thus  gravitate 
towards  their  common  centre,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  whole  system 
when  taken  in  an  aggregate  point  of  view,  gravitates  towards  any  other 
system  in  the  universe.  It  will  indeed  admit  of  much  more  probable 
evidence,  that  no  such  gravitation  either  does  or  can  exist.  For,  if 
gravitation  can  exist  in  the  solar  system  towards  any  other  system 
whatever,  it  will  be  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
ihe  branches  of  different  systems  continue  apart  from  one  another;  and 
to  say  what  has  prevented  that  contact,  which  neeessarily  results  from 
,^  direct  action  of  gravitating  bodies. 

Dr.  Burnett  is  however  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  adduces  evidence 
t»  show  that  all  created  worlds  have  been  made,  are  sustained,  and  will 
be  destroyed,  throng  the  agen<sy  of  the  same  matarial  and  immaterial 
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On  this  point  he  remarkB  :— 

<<  I  think  it  may  be  very  strongly  inferred  th&t  the  two  entities  (heat 
and  electricity^  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  materials  of 
our  globe,  and  which  are  made  to  perform  the  various  phenomena  that 
are  attached  to  it,  have  been  made  to  enter  into  the  construction  and  to 
cause  the  phenomena^  of  other  worlds  besides  our  own.  And  this  may 
be  deduced  from  the  uniformity  that  pervades  and  characterizes  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  argument  that  has  been  used  to  show 
that  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  our  S3rstem  is  a  composite  body,  made  up 
of  the  two  kinds  of  entities  I  have  already  stated  there  is  so  mii<£ 
reason  to  believe  exist*'-^p.  86.  ' 

The  same  evidence  by  which  Dr.  Burnett  attempts  to  show  the  iim- 
versal  extent  of  the  two  entities,  heat  and  electridty,  establishes  the 
supposition,  that  gravitation  and  ponderosity  equally  pervade  created 
matter. 

We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion,  that  gravitation  depends  upon  the 
local  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  that  if  it  so  pleased  Qod,  it 
might  be  separated  from,  or  be  non-existent,  without  the  annihilation  of 
matter,  or  its  essential  properties,  necessarily  ensuing. 

The  consequences  which  would  follow  the  supposition,  that  either 
gravitation  or  electricity  is  a  property  of  unwersal  matter,  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  autiior — a  property  that  must  necessarily 
bring  together,  instead  of  preserving  distinct,  the  various  systems. 

That  the  worlds,  which  Deity  has  fixed  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
are  infinite  in  their  extent,  Dr.  Burnett  will  not,  periiaps,  affirm;  the 
exterior  systems  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
fiftlling  inmiediately  upon  those  which  are  m<}st  contiguous.  The 
second,  after  having  overcome  the  first,  must  act  in  the  same  manner 
towards  its  neighbouring  system,  till  that  also  sinks  in  ruin;  and  thus 
destruction  must  press  upon  destruction,  till  those  worlds  which  now 
adhere  to  their  respective  systems,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  blended  together  in  one  chaotic  mass. 

The  existence  of  the  various  systems  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  of  which  we  make  a  part,  proves  that  no  such  effects  as 

**  The  wraek  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worids  " 

have  taken  place;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  no  such 
extent  of  gravitation,  or  electricity,  does  exist  And,  since  the  general 
convulsion  of  the  universe  would  inevitably  ensue,  if  such  an  operative 
power  were  to  pervade  created  matter  in  its  entirety,  the  order  which 
subsists  throughout  the  universe  indubitably  proves  that  no  such  pro- 
perty as  gravitation,  or  dectridty  and  ponderosity,  according  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Burnett,  can  diffuse  its  influence  through  universal  natmre. 
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nor  probably  reach  beyond  the  different  systems  to  which  its  influence 
is  confined.     Pope  gives  ns  an  exponent  of  the  same  idea  when  he 


"  The  g«nen]  order,  sinoe  the  world  began, 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  man.' 


)9 


From  these  principles,  it  is  fiurly  to  be  inferred  fihat,  although  gravi- 
tation is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  matter  in  all 
the  forms  into  which  it  has  been  modified,  as  to  be  naturally  inseparable 
from  its  minutest  parts,  yet^  that  it  is  confined  in  its  operative  influence: 
and  that,  as  it  is  local  and  circumscribed  in  its  action,  it  cannot,  in  the 
strictest  and  most  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  be  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  matter.    The  same  reasoning  applies  to  eleeirieity. 

The  opinion  which  the  author  has  expressed  relatively  to  the  origin 
of  aeorolites  and  meteorolites,  invalidates,  instead  of  supports,  the 
general  doctrine  sought  to  be  established. 

"  Coming  (he  observes)  as  there  is  the  greater  reason  to  suppose  they 
do,  from  other  planetary  bodies  floating  in  the  same  system,  they  must 
be  regarded  as,  and  placed  amongst^  the  rational  proo&  to  be  brought 
forward  of  the  identity  that  exists  in  the  primary  and  nncombined 
elements  of  our  own  with  other  created  worlds.** — ^p.  88. 

By  this  supposition,  gravitation,  or  electricity,  its  substitute,  pervades 
systems  of  matter  other  than  the  solar  system — the  absurdity  and  fiital 
consequences  of  which  have  been  pointed  out. 

The  arguments  adduced  to  show  that  gravitation  does  not  pervade 
universal  ntUure,  clearly  prove  that  ponderosity,  its  effect,  cannot  be  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  a  material  from  an  immaterial  entity. 
If  systems  of  matter  can  exist  uninfluenced  by  gravitation,  then  that 
property  which  Dr.  Burnett  regards  as  an  immutable  criterion  of  its 
nature,  is  reduced  to  a  nonentity;  leaving  a  substance  having  solidity^ 
magnitude,  and  figure,  and  yet  without  weight. 

There  are  many  instances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  which 
gravitation  may  be  lessened  in  its  influence,  suspended  in  its  power, 
and  partially  destroyed;  while  the  matter  itself  in  which  it  inheres, 
retains  all  its  essential  properties,  and  undergoes  no  real  change. 

The  extraordinary  influence  of  electro-magnetism  is  well  known; 
and  *jety  strange  to  say.  Dr.  Burnett  alludes  to  this  fact  (p.  83)  in 
support  of  his  views. 

To  establish  a  law,  rule,  or  principle,  in  connexion  with  material 
objects,  we  must  generalize  from  individual  facts,  and  if  we  find  that 
they  are  invariably  true,  we  may  infer  a  general  fact — i.  e.,  a  general  law, 
or  general  principle. 

If  electricity  be  the  cause  of  ponderosity — ^t.  e.  of  gravitation,  how  is 
it  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  suspend  the  influence  occasioned  by 
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kfei^  in  a  bur  of  magBetbed  iron!  Hero  k  an  ezaeption— «  fiwi 
wbidi  disprarei  the  itiii£wmity  of  the  gencnl  fad^  and  thcntee 
destroys  instead  of  supports  the  theory  which  it  is  dedgned  to  esta- 
blish. 

From  the  aigoments  which  hare  been  addneed,  it  is  evident  tiiat 
gravitation  can  only  be  an  affection  of  matter,  existing  in  relatioa  to 
time  and  plaee,  and  by  no  means  an  essoitial  property  of  that  substanoe 
in  which  it  is  presumed  to  inhere. 

What  the  physical  nature  of  graTitation  is,  we  do  not  with  preosion 
know;  but  of  this  we  are  fully  aasured,  that  it  is  an  umTeraal  aflSection 
of  matter,  through  which  all  material  bodies  are  disposed  to  approadi 
towards  each  other,  and  their  rei^ectiTe  centres;  while  ponderofiify, 
which  depends  upon  this  affection  of  matter,  demonstrably  shows  that 
this  cannot  be  the  absdnte  test  by  which  to  distinguish  an  immaterial 
from  a  material  entity. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  which  we  have  in  our  analysis  of 
Dr.  Burnett's  work,  or  we  could  point  out  the  highly  important  and 
interesting  relation  which  the  bearings  of  this  subject  haye  in  affording 
a  solution  of  that  complex  aosertion  which  St.  Paid  has  made—*'  There 
ii  a  natural  hody^  and  there  ie  a  epiriiual  body^ 

Suffice  it,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  human  body,  having  the 
power  of  gravitation  in  its  present  state  in  common  with  all  sublunary 
bemgs  and  things,  may  with  much  propriety  be  termed  a  noiwral 
tody;  and  that  hj  being  divested  of  this  quality,  which  we  have  shown 
not  to  be  an  essential  property  of  matter,  will  then,  doubtless^  become 
what  St  Paul  denominates  a  epiriiual  body. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  npon  an  aoalysis  of  the  argument 
adduced  to  show,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Burnett,  the  real  existence  of 
two  separate  and  created  kinds  of  entity  in  the  universe,  by  the  union 
of  which  we  behold  every  created  thing — ^these  are  heat  and  electricity. 

''  The  kws  of  nature,  and  the  influence  these  laws  exert  upon  the 
matter  that  surrounds  us,'*  being  first  noticed  by  the  author,  he  goes  on 
to  observe  that  natural  philosophy — 

''Has  on  no  occasion  proved  them  to  be  the  result  of  anything 
inherent  in  matter  alone;  and  if,  therefore,  they  are  not  the  eflbct  of 
anything  that  is  material,  it  is  the  more  probable  they  are  the  result  of 
Bomething  that  is  immaterial,  and  that  does  not  partake  of  the  character 
of  materifd  substance;  and  I  think  there  is  more  than  common 
evidence  to  show  that  these  forces,  or  laws,  as  they  are  called,  are  the 
result  of  some  auhstcmtive  and  distinct,  though  immaterial  and  dependent 
apirits  while  acting  upon  material  matter." — ^p.  9. 

These  he  believes  to  have  bean  treated  diatinot,  though  noooaoaiy  to 
be  brought  in  union,  to  make  them  evident  to  the  senses. 
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''God,**  he  says,  "created  other  suhstanees  that  were  of  an  immaterial 
aatar^  and  bj  these  He  brought  materiality  into  light,  order,  and 
beauty,  and  made  them  manifest  to  our  senses.** 

Hence,  the  present  system  of  natural  philosophy  is  repudiated  as 
fallacious  and  problematical ;  while  another  of  the  author's  own  con- 
struction is  raised  to  the  rank  of  postulates,  and  axioms  in  admitted 
truths.     Thus  he  affirms  :— 

''  That  there  are  two  distinct  and  characteristic  kinds  of  substances, 
both  alike  as  entities,  but  totally  different  aud  opposite  in  their  nature, 
whidi,  by  a  power  inscrutable  to  us,  the  Creator  has  made  to  act  the 
one  upon  the  other  in  the  production  of  all  those  qualities  we  observe 
to  characterise  the  natural  bodies  around  us,  and  of  all  those  pheno- 
mena hitherto  termed  the  laws  of  nature;  and  that  these  two  very 
different  substances  are  found  to  exist  in  the  universe  under  two 
distinct  forms:  1st,  in  union,  as  we  find  them  locked  up  together  in 
the  construction  of  every  natural  and  created  body,  in  which  state  of 
combination  they  produce  the  qualities  of  form,  size,  colour,  consist- 
ence, taste,  &C. ;  and  2ndly,  in  a  separate  and  uncombined  state,  as  we 
find  them  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  whence  they  are  taken  as  they 
are  required  to  form  new  synthetical  unions  in  the  construction  of 
vegetable  and  animal  structures,  as  well  as  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  light,  heat^  and  electricity,  by  which  these  structures  are  partly 
sustained.  In  this  uncombined  state  they  also  act  upon  created  matter 
to  the  production  of  the  great  forces  necessary  for  sustaining  the 
different  celestial  bodies  in  their  relative  positioiifl  and  motions."—* 
pp.  10, 11. 

Begarding  our  relation  to  the  external  world,  we  maintain  that  our 
knowledge  of  heat  and  electricity, — ^the  two  grand  immaterial  entities, 
to  which  Dr.  Burnett  ascribes  the  existence  of  matter,  its  laws,  and 
phenomena — ^have  been  derived  from  these  sources,  and  the  sensations 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

But  if  matter  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  heat  and  electricity — 
which  cannot  be  demed — they  can  have  no  real  exUtenee,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  relative  terms. 

If  heat  and  electricity  be  immaterial  entities,  they  must  exist 
abstracted  from  matter,  its  modes  and  combinations;  for  whatever 
exists  positively,  must  have  a  being  before  it  can  possibly  combine; 
and  what  has  a  positive  existence,  must  be  independent  of  all  combina- 
tion. But  if  heat  and  electricity  exist  abstracted  frt)m  combination, 
they  can  have  no  connexion  with  matter,  for  matter  itself  must  be  the 
result  of  combination ;  and  to  suppose  anything  to  have  a  neceaary 
connexion — to  say  nothing  of  causation — ^with  matter,  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  exclude  the  idea  of  combination,  is  a  contradiction. 

If  these  immaterial  entities  be  limited  in  the  nature  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  confined  wholly  to  matter,  for  an  evidence  of  that  existence^ 
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matter  must  form  those  lines,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  which  thej 
cannot  pass.  To  admit  anything  to  have  a  positive  existence,  which  is 
not  independent,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and  to  suppose  the 
independence  of  those  entities,  which  cannot  pass  the  boundaries  of 
matter,  while  nothing  physical  obstructs  such  power,  is  to  suppose 
them  to  be  independent  and  not  independent  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  contradiction  must  ever  be  inadmissible,  it  follows,  that  heat 
and  electricity,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  have  but  relative  modes  of 
-existence;  relative  modes  of  existence  must  always  be  dependent  on 
those  objects  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  being,  and  can  no 
longer  exist  than  while  they  are  excited  by  a  foreign  power.  If  matter 
be  the  only  medium  through  which  these  immaterial  agencies  operate, 
they  can  of  themselves  exert  no  influence. 

If  heat  and  electricity  possess  self-operative  powers,  which  the 
liypothesis  of  Dr.  Burnett  implies,  they  can  be  no  longer  dependent  on 
matter;  but  to  abstract  matter  from  these  immaterial  entities,  and  to 
suppose  the  latter  to  exist  after  this  abstraction,  is  to  attribute  ]>owera 
which  are  precluded,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  existence. 

Whatever  has  but  a  relative,  must  exist  in  its  manner  different  from 
that  which  has  a  positive  existence.  That  which  is  of  itself  but  a  mere 
quality,  can  not,  philosophically  speaking,  have  modes  and  accidents. 
Nor  oeui  any  thing  which  is  but  a  quality,  have  any  quality  which 
depends  upon  it  for  its  existence.  How  then  can  heat  and  electricity, 
which  are  but  qualities  of  matter,  or  more  properly  speaking,  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  impart  solidity,  magnitude,  and  figure,  the  essential 
qualities  of  that  substance!  The  illustrations  which  Dr.  Burnett 
adduces  in  support  of  his  opinions,  destroy  them  at  every  step.  For 
if  heat  and  electricity  be  but  qualities  of  matter,  by  the  latter  under- 
standing that  substance  in  wliich  solidity,  magnitude,  aad  ^figure  inhere, 
they  cannot  have  any  qualities,  as  colour,  taste,  temperature,  &c.,  which 
depend  upon  them  for  their  existence. 

To  suppose  any  one  quality  to  depend  upon  another  mere  quality 
(except  primary  qualities,  which  are  totally  unknown)  for  its  existence, 
is  to  make  the  former  quality  to  commence  cause,  and  to  make  the  latter 
dependent  quality  to  derive  from  the  former  a  certainty  of  existence^ 
which  the  former  does  not  possess,  and  which  therefore  it  cannot 
communicate. 

We  cannot  discriminate  a  material  from  an  immaterial  entity,  by  the 
properties  of  temperature,  colour,  motion,  life,  <&c.;  for  temperature  is 
Tariable,  colour  uncertain,  motion  not  natural  to  matter,  and  life  depen- 
dent on  organization;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  in  such  properties 
only  as  solidity,  magnitude,  and  figure,  that  the  idea  of  matter  can 
possibly  inhere. 
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As  heat  and  electricity  have  no  relative  dependent  qnalitieSy  they  can 
be  but  qualities  in  themselyeSy  qualities  of  a  substance,  the  essential 
properties  of  which  clearly  demonstrate  their  materiality. 

If  the  nature  of  substances  were  not  denominated  from  their  own 
essential  properties,  it  would  follow  that  these  essential  properties  were 
not  essential,  which  is  a  contradiction.  But  if  the  substance  be  denomi- 
nated from  its  essential  properties,  and  these  essential  properties  are 
known,  we  then  have,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  essential  properties, 
all  that  knowledge  of  their  substance  which  is  within  the  reach  of  pos- 
sibility, supported  by  the  unequivocal  evidence  of  demonstration. : 

If  heat  and  electricity  be  immaterial,  we  would  ask — how  can  they, 
by  inhering  in  any  common  substance  (which  cannot  be  denied),, 
acquire  from  that  substance  a  nature,  whose  qualities  are  totally  distinct 
from  their  ownf  If  they  can,  then  these  qualities  are  not  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  that  substance,  because  their  nature  is  distinct;  if  not,^ 
these  qualities,  viz.,  heat  and  electricity,  must  be  material.  If  these 
qualities  be  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  that  substance  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  inhere,  they  may  be  separated;  and  if  separated, 
we  would  again  ask — what  idea  can  we  form  of  their  abstract  existencef 
And  what  idea  can  we  form  of  that  substance  irom,  which  they  are 
abstracted?  To  suppose  this  subsUxnos  to  be  tnaUer,  is  to  make  heat 
and  electricity  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  solidUy,  magnU 
tude,  and  figure,  the  essential  properties  of  matter;  and  to  suppose 
(hem  to  be  WMnaJierial,  is  to  suppose  them  immaterial,  while  every 
property  is  abstracted  from  which  spirituality  is  denominated:  that 
they  are  spiritual  entities  without  spiritual  powers— and  that  they  are 
immaterial  and  not  immaterial  at  the  same  time. 

Contrary,  however,  to  this  reasoning,  the  author  maintains  that 
materiality  could  not  be  brought  into  actual  existence,  without  an 
union  with  immaterial  agents  altogether  distinct  from  those  material 
elements. 

"  The  very  method,"  observes  Dr.  Burnett,  "  by  which  material  bodies 
are  made  to  act  upon  our  senses,  in  the  first  instance  to  convince  us  of 
their  real  existence,  could  never  be  accomplished  by  material  substances 
of  a  like  nature  to  themselves,  and  unassisted  by  other  substances  of  a 
different  nature,  which  are,  in  fact,  created  spirits;  and,  accordingly,  as 
we  find  the  same  wonderful  contrivance  resorted  to  by  the  Creator  in 
bringing  into  sensible  existence  the  whole  living  creation,  so  here,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  behold  Him,  by  means  of  a  power  which  He  alone 
possesses,  bringing  immaterial  substances  to  bear  upon  those  that 
are  of  a  material  nature,  by  which  means  they  are  brought  out  of 
the  simplicity  of  uncombined  chaos  into  beauty,  order,  and  consis- 
tence."— p.  12. 

In  opposition,  therefore,  to  reasoning,  so  evidently  iUogical  and 
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thmsrd,  we  affinn,  that,  when  the  nature  of  two  sabstances  ia  incom- 
patible,  hy  a  positive  disagreement  in  their  essential  qoalities,  they 
cannot  be  united  without  some  proper  medium. 

If  heat  and  electricity  be  immaterial  entities,  they  must  have  all  the 
properties  which  are  essential  to  spirituality;  to  suppose  otherwise,  is  a 
contradiction;  and  whatsoever  has  the  properties  of  wimateriaUty  can* 
not  occupy  space. 

But  Dr.  Burnett  aflirms  differently  :— 

**  It  is  from  the  great  difference,^  he  observes, "  in  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  I  am  led  to  suppose  the  immaterial 
substances  have  not  only  different  qualities,  and  also  relative  d^^es  of 
power,  but  that  they  possess  also  a  power  of  occupying  all  space."— 
p.  89. 

To  suppose  immaterial  substances  to  have  the  power  of  occupying 
space,  without  including  the  idea  of  extension,  is  a  contradiction.  And 
that  substance,  of  which  extension  can  be  predicated,  must  be  material. 
And  whatever  occupies  or  fills  empty  space,  must  have  dimensions. 
But  to  attribute  dimensions  to  the  immaterial  entiiies,  heat  and  electri- 
city, whose  existence  can  only  be  ascertained  by  those  qualities  which 
must  necessarily  be  immaterial,  and  which  qualities  must  be  essentially 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  these  entities,  is  to  suppose  these 
entities  to  be  immaterial,  while  we  have  no  conception  of  such  natures, 
and  while  the  only  qualities  which  denominate  and  establish  their  exist- 
ence, exclude  the  idea  of  immateriality  from  our  conceptions. 

And  to  suppose,  imder  these  circumstances,  the  entities,  heat  and 
electricity,  to  be  immaterial,  is  to  admit  the  idea  of  immateriaiiiyy  upon 
the  evidence  of  material  gualitieSy  by  which  the  supposition  is  destroyed. 
We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  conclude,  that  heat  and  electricity  are  not 
the  positive  immaterial  entities  which  Dr.  Burnett  has  thought  fit  to 
regard  then?. 

The  fallacious  theory  of  Dr.  Burnett  has  originated  in  part  from  a 
total  disregard  of  the  primary  cause  on  which  the  variable  or  secondary 
qualities  of  matter  depend. 

Numerous  and  extraordinary  as  these  are,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
referring  them  to  the  modification  of  matter,  and  not  to  the  presumed 
modus  operandi  of  immaterial  agents. 

BritdenesB,  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  colour, 
^.,  are  but  the  results  of  certain  modifications  of  matter. 

Matter,  under  every  form,  can  be  but  matter  still;  and  whether  we 
choose  to  denominate  some  portion,  or  some  property  of  it,  as  being 
immaterial  or  not,  its  real  essence  can  be  by  no  means  altered  by  this 
distinction.     If  it  be  matter,  it  must,  in  all  its  states,  have  all  its  pro- 
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pertiM;  aad  bj  all  the  modificatioiis  idiidi  it  is  capable  of  nndergoingy 
it  can  acquire  nothing  new. 

Even  the  author  cannot  reconcile  or  explain  every  material  pheno- 
menon bj  the  unboanded  power  of  his  immaterial  spirits.  On  alluding 
to  this,  he  observes : — '^  Like  the  material  matters  of  the  universe,  the 
action  of  one,  two,  or  more,  upon  each  other,  is  productive  of  the  most 
unaccountable  difference  in  the  outward  appearance  of  bodies,  which 
the  laws  of  synthesis  have  not,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge^ 
attempted  to  explain.** — p.  129. 

Synthesis  can  never  explain  what  is  dependent  on  modification* 
Electricity,  temperature,  or  heat,  being  dependent  on  the  modification 
of  matter,  another  source  of  evidence  arises  to  expose  the  fiillacy  of 
the  immaterial  theory. 

To  suppose  that  the  mere  modification  of  any  entity  will  enable  that 
entity  purely,  from  this  modification,  to  be  capable  of  producing  effects 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  transformation  of  the  qualities  of  heat  and 
electricity  into  spiritual  entities,  with  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
modified  have  no  relation,  is  to  suppose  that  it  receives  an  additional 
power,  which  nothing  but  modification  can  communicate;  while  modi- 
fication itself  can  have  no  existence  but  what  it  derives  from  the  parts 
so  modified,  and  which  of  themselves  can  possess  no  such  power,  which 
is  a  palpable  contradiction. 

All  bodies,  under  every  modification,  must  be  formed  of  parts,  and 
though  in  coalescence,  they  are  still  the  same;  and  if  a  power  to  pro- 
duce the  immaterial  entities,  heat  and  electricity,  does  exist  in  matter, 
it  must  result  from  the  particular  arrangement  of  its  component  parts. 
Every  whole  must  be  formed  of  those  parts  which  are  necessary  to 
its  existence;  and,  to  conceive  that  the  immaterial  entities,  heat  and 
electricity,  can  result  from  any  modification  of  these  parts,  is  to  conceive 
that  the  whole  possesses  a  power,  that  all  and  every  part  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  totally  destitute;  in  fact,  that  the  whole,  which  is  formed 
only  of  certain  parts,  is  capable  of  communicating  what  it  neither  pos* 
sesses  nor  has  received ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
iTttmateriality,  and  yet  incapable  at  the  same  time. 

An  assemblage  of  atoms  may  produce  an  increase  of  magnitude.  A 
modification  of  parts  may  produce  a  change  of  figure.  A  new  dispo- 
sition of  surfaces  may  produce  different  sensations,  and  variously  affect 
the  organs  of  vision;  but  all  the  changes  which  matter  is  capable  of 
undergoing  are  only  capable  of  enlarging  or  lessening  the  extent  of 
those  essential  properties  of  its  nature  which  alwajrs  exist  in  proportion 
to  the  specific  quantity  of  matter  so  modified.  If  the  immaterial 
spirits  of  heat  and  electricity,  as  supposed  to  exist  by  Dr.  Burnett, 
result  from  any  modification  of  matter,  it  is  certain  that  these  spirits 
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wM  not  h$tfe  eiMlgd  pfgyiuudy  to  the  edilenee  of  dnt 

Iroiii  wUeh  tbej  nsolt;  and,  if  so,  tiicse  immiternl  ipiiitB  eovid  not 

MT6  cxMtco  pfioT  to  tlio  cxvtciice  of  iBstter* 

Too  ofnyi^cuwiit  of  motcnus  niiMt  neoGHnuy  bo  portcHOfy  m  pont 
c^  ttme^  to  the  existCBOS  of  tiiote  motcriob  widdi  ore  tfaosainaiged; 
ood  if  wo  sdimt  toe  pffo-oxiitciMoof  toote  ports  wlndi  no  tlno  mofified, 
ond  adnrit  tiic  immatenal  artftfar  thcnuelyegto  bo  the  fcwh  of  o  aiodi- 
Aetlioii  wUdi  dqjcndtiipoiitbotepartfforitsoiniezisteiioe^webdiold 
Bot  onlj  the  pre-exfatenoe  of  matter,  but  the  pfo-rriitfnce  oven  of  that 
modi/i4^tiiim  from  wbich  theae  immaterial  entities  most  be  aoppuaed  to 
teaolt. 

If  the  **9^rit»  of  heat  and  electricity^  result  from  anj  gircn  modi- 
fication of  matter,  the  permanency  of  that  modification  is  noeesaaij  to 
the  existence  of  these  ''spirits,"  whidi  can  only  resolt  therefrom.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  destroys  the  supposition;  and  to  admit  tiie 
aopposition  is  as  repugnant  to  erery  principle  of  philosophy  as  it  is 
fabeiniact. 

That  modification  is  only  an  arrangement  of  parU  is  too  evident  to 
admit  of  eontndictiom  And  to  suppose  immaterial  entitiet  to  result 
from  a  mere  arrangement,  is  to  suppose  that  those  parts  whidi  are 
thus  arranged  hare  commnnicated  to  the  arrangement  of  themadTes 
a  potential  quality  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  that  they  hare  com> 
municated  what  they  could  not  communicate. 

As  the  modificaiion  of  all  material  substances  can  hare  no  positive, 
but  only  a  relatire  existence,  and  can  exist  no  further  than  as  it  depends 
npon  matter,  so  it  can,  of  itself,  have  no  efiects.  Nothing  can  result 
from  a  mere  relation.  For  if  a  mere  relation  can  produce  the  tmma- 
terial  entities^  heat  and  electricity,  which  Dr.  Burnett  affirms  does  exist, 
this  relation  must  be  their  cause;  and,  to  suppose  anjrthing  to  be  a 
cause,  which,  of  itself,  has  no  positive  existence,  is  to  suppose  it  to  act 
without  a  being,  and  that  it  produces  what  it  has  no  power  of 
producing. 

The  immaterial  entities  resulting  from  matter  must  BtUl  look  up  to 
matter  as  their  remote  cause;  and  whether  we  suppose  immaterialify 
to  be  the  remote,  or  the  immediate  result  of  matter,  it  must  either  be 
a  necessary  efiect,  or  an  aoddent  of  it.  To  suppose  it  to  be  a  necessaiy 
oiFect,  is  to  make  a  quality  to  result  from  matter  with  which  it  (matter) 
can  have  no  relation ;  and,  to  suppose  immateriality  to  be  an  acddent  of 
it,  is  to  destroy  the  necessity  of  any  peculiar  modification  of  matter  in 
order  to  its  existence. 

Thus,  then,  consider  these  immaterial  entities — ^heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  kc. — ^in  what  relation  soever  we  may  to  matter,  it  ends 
cither  in  an  absurdity  or  a  contradiction;  and  in  no  case  to  iRiiich  Dr. 
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Burnett  has  alladed,  can  any  such  relation  be  made  out  as  is  necessary 
to  establish  that  connexion  between  these  immaterial  entities  and  matter 
which  must  ever  subsist  between  an  effect  and  its  cause. 

To  illustrate,  however,  more  clearly,  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
positive  existence  of  these  immaterial  substances,  the  author  brings  in 
review ' before  us  the  creation;  and  claims  the  privilege  of  Ralpho, 

who— 

"  Profest 
He  had  First  Matter  seen  nndrest : 
He  took  her  naked,  all  alone. 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on :" 

while  he  describes  the  modus  operandi  of  those  immaterial  agencies 
whichy  he  affirms,  have  contributed  to  the  present  shape,  order,  and 
beauty  that  we  find  impressed  upon  the  world  around  us. 

This  account  of  the  world's  creation  implies,  1st,  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  immaterial  substances  in  question;  and  2ndly,  the  fact, 
that  the  properties  which  we  see  associated  with  matter,  depend  solely 
on  the  superaddition  of  these  immaterial  substances. 

^  It  is  most  strikingly  remarkable,"  observes  Dr.  Burnett,  "  that,  at 
the  very  opening  of  revelation  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  God  created  the  earth,  it  was  '  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,'  till  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  waters.  After  this  event,  God  said  '  Let  there  be  light !' 
He  divided  the  waters  from  above  and  from  under  the  firmament, 
gathering  the  latter  together  to  form  the  solid  ground.  All  this  he 
did  by  his  Spirit  causing  the  great  immaterial  causes  of  heat  and  light, 
electridty  and  magnetism,  to  act  upon  material  substance  which  pre- 
viously was  void  and  shapeless,  uncombined,  and  probably  in  a  gaseous 
state,  but  which  he  had  created  distinct  from  the  immaterial  substances. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  I  have  already  stated,  of  these  great 
immaterial  substances  having  been  in  the  first  instance  like  the  mate- 
rial elements,  brought  into  existence  at  some  previous  time  before  they 
were  employed  by  the  Creator  in  the  original  formation  of  the  earth, 
when  it  received  its  first  shape,  order,  and  beauty  at  his  hands.  And, 
I  would  add,  is  it  possible  that  mere  bodies,  alike  in  nature  to  the 
chaos  that  was  acted  upon,  were  the  only  instruments  of  this  wonderful 
creation." — pp.  55,  56. 

•  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  our  author  regards  the  existence  of  mate- 
riality as  altogether  dependent  on  the  superaddition  of  what  he  terms 
the  great  immaterial  causes  of  heat  and  light,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  supposed  immaterial  causes  do 
not  possess  an  abstract  positive  existence,  that  matter  does  not  owe  its 
primary  constitution  to  their  influence  or  co-existence,  that  modifica- 
tions of  matter  cannot  originate  qualities  opposite  to  its  nature,*— and 
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ire  diall  now  further  demonstrate,  that  neither  can  the  exiitenoe  of 
matter,  nor  any  of  its  essential  properties,  be  in  ai^  way  dependent  on 
their  superaddition. 

Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  but  qualities  —  the 
qualities  of  matter,  regarded  as  secondary  only;  admitting  that  they 
had  a  being  anterior  to  matter,  the  same  distinction  will  apply.  But 
we  hare  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  mere  qualities  considered^  as 
such,  cannot  possibly  have  an  abstract  existence.  Whatever  is  a  quality 
must  be  a  quality  of  some  substance;  the  mind  is  necessarily  obliged 
to  associate  together  the  two  ideas.  To  suppose  anything  to  be  a 
quality,  without  admitting  the  existence  of  some  substance  of  which  it 
is  the  quality,  is  a  contradiction;  it  supposes  it  to  be  a  quality  and  not 
a  quality  at  the  same  time. 

If  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  be  qualities  superadded  to 
matter,  as  Dr.  Burnett  affirms,  we  would  ask, — Of  what  are  these  the 
qualities  t  They  must  be  of  matter,  or  they  must  not.  If  they  be 
qualities  of  matter,  matter  must  be  their  cause,  and  if  so,  they  cease  to 
be  superadded;  if  not,  their  existence  is  thus  ascertained  distinct  from 
matter;  and  the  mind,  in  order  to  find  their  substances,  is  led  to  ex- 
plore another  source. 

If  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  be  qualities  superadded  to  matter,  these, 
as  well  as  matter,  must  have  existed  antecedent  to  their  union  with 
each  other.  So  far  we  agree  with  Dr.  Burnett.  Matter  must  have 
existed  previous  to  the  accession  of  these  qualities,  for  qualities  could 
not  be  added  to  that  which  did  not  exist.  Heat,  electricity,  magnetism 
and  light,  must  have  existed  also,  or  they  could  not  have  been  com- 
fn/uniecUed  to  matter.  Existence  must  always  be  previous  to  any 
modification  of  it.  And  if  matter,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  exist  prior  to 
their  union  with  each  other,  it  then  follows,  that  this  new  accession  of 
qualities  in  matter — the  previous  existence  of  which  has  been  admitted 
--does  not  depend  for  its  exbtence  upon  their  union  with  matter. 
And  if  this  dependence  be  taken  away,  it  must  also  follow,  that  heat, 
electricity,  light,  and  magnetism,  Ac,  may  as  well  exist  after  their 
separation  from  matter,  as  they  did  before  their  union  with  it  Either 
these  qualities  must  have  existed  prior  to  their  union  with  matter — 
which  Dr.  Burnett  maintains — or  they  must  not.  If  they  did,  they  can- 
not be  qualities  of  matter;  if  they  did  not,  they  cannot  be  superadded. 

The  author's  views  on  life,  instinct,  and  mind,  in  their  normal  and 
abnormal  relations,  next  claim  our  notice. 

''It  will  be  seen,**  he  says,  ''that  the  spirit  of  life  in  its  simplest 
manifestation  in  the  structures  and  functions  of  plants,  is  a  spirit  that 
has  the  power  of  PurnNO  togbtheb  the  primary  elements,  and  particu- 
larly the  gaseous  elements  of  materiality,  in  sudb  a  manner  and  in  such 
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mdoBS  as  are  nowliere  to  be  tiaeed  in  bodies  that  are  without  this 
spiriL"— p.  100. 

That  which  possesses  the  power  of  putting  together  tlie  primary 
elements  of  materiality  must  necessarily  be  something  distinct,  and 
independent  of  the  materials  on  which  it  operates — ^this  eomeihing 
Dr.  Bomett  denominates  the  immaterial  spirit  of  life! 

Finding  himself  however,  nnable  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  life 
on  the  hypothesis  of  an  abstract  self-subsistent  immaterial  entity — ^he 
observes: — 

**  That  what  is  termed  life  and  mind  are  modes  of  action  resulting 
from  the  application  of  immaterial  substances  of  a  higher  order  to 
inorganic  matter,  by  which  means  new  combinations  are  formed,  which 
oonstitute  the  mateiial  basis  of  living  bodies. 

'*It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  speak  of  life  as  exclusively  of  tfn 
immaterial  nature  or  even  character,  because  that  term  is  made  use  of 
to  express  phenomena,  the  result  of  the  mixed  application  of  spiritual 
to  material  substances. 

"  life,  therefore,  is  not  a  material  nor  an  immaterial  entity,  but  like 
light  and  heat,  it  is  only  a  mode  of  action  produced  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated,  and  mind  is  a  similar  mode  of  action.  Life  and  mind, 
then,  like  fight  and  heat,  are  modes  of  action  resulting  from  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  grand  classes  of  entity  we  have  been  considering.'* 
—p.  102. 


The  author  ascribes  to  lifey  first,  an  abstract  self-subsistency — next, 
that  it  b  neither  material  nor  immaterial — and,  lastly,  that  it  is  a 
mode  of  action.  How  this  can  be,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine  1  If 
existence  can  be  predicated  of  life — ^that  existence  must  be  either  read 
and  absolute^  or  rdative  and  dependent — ^material  or  immaterial.  If 
life  be  a  spirit,  it  must  have  a  positive  existence ;  and  not  being  matter, 
is  necessarily  immaterial.  There  are  but  two  primary  substances  in 
the  vast  empire  of  created  nature,  which  have  in  themselves  a  positive 
existence;  and  these  are,  matter  and  spirit.  To  assert,  then,  that  life 
is  neither  a  material  nor  an  immaterial  entity,  after  having  assigned  to 
it  the  properties  and  powers  of  an  agency  absolutely  immaterial — ''  a 
spirit  that  has  the  power  of  ptUting  together  the  primary  elements,  and 
particularly  the  gaseous  elements  of  materiality** — ^is  contradictory  and 
absurd.     The  author  further  observes : — 

*'  It  is,  then,  very  palpable  that  the  spirit  of  life  hoe  a  power  of  conn 
trolling  those  spirits  we  have  shown  to  possess  so  wide  a  power  over 
inoiganic  matter." — p.  103. 

"  The  effect  of  the  spirit  of  life  upon  material  substances  is  again  too 
remarkable  to  be  readily  confounded  with  any  other  efficient  spiritual 
cause  ;  and  in  comparing  its  phenomena  with  those  that  are  associated 
with  it  in  the  complex  machinery  of  life,  we  may  trace  the  offices 

<l2 
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and  powers  of  the  spirits  it  regulates,  as  of  those  that  control  it***^ 
p.  131. 

"  There  is  another  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  spirit  of  life 
which  is  very  remarkable,  as  showing  that  this  spirit  is  one  8ui  generis. 
I  would  allude  now  to  the  apparently  latent  state  in  which  the  spirit 
of  life  is  retained  in  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  whose  delicate  structures 
rapidly  perish  when  this  spirit  is  remoyed." — ^p.  136. 

•  These  passages  clearly  show  that  Dr.  Burnett  regards  life  as  a  dis- 
tinct spiritual  entity.  An  opinion  which  throws  no  additional  light  on 
the  mysterious  subject  to  which  it  refers,  while  it  differs  in  the  words 
only,  from  the  "Archaus"  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont — the 
"Anima".of  Stahl — the  "Vis  Conservatrix"  and  "Vis  Medicatrix 
Natures  *'  of  Hoffman  and  Cullen — and  the  "  Vital  Principle"  of  some 
modem  physiologists — ^notions  more  fanciful  than  real,  and  long  since 
exploded. 

Life  is  the  property  of  organized  structures;  and  we  can  no  more 
explain  this  property,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  those  structures 
which  manifest  it,  than  we  can  any  property  of  inorganic  matter,  apart 
from  the  matter  in  which  it  inheres. 

There  can  be  no  manifestation  of  animal  life  apart  from  respiration, 
circulation,  digestion,  assimilation,  and  excretion — ^the  dynamics  of 
matter  peculiarly  combined. 

These  processes,  so  wonderful,  and  seemingly  so  complex,  are  nothing 
more  than  refined  illustrations  of  combustion,  mechanical  force,  chemi- 
cal solution,  and  filtration. 

The  attempt  which  Dr.  Burnett  has  made  to  explain  the  various 
organic  functions,  on  the  supposition  that  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
spiritual  entity  reigns  with  sovereign  power  in  the  economy,  is  altogether 
fallacious  and  absurd. 

We  would  ask  Dr.  Burnett  to  explain  how  this  unknown  something, 
this  separate  single  entity,  is  able  to  govern  so  many  and  diverse 
operations?  One  secretion  differs  from  another  in  composition  and 
property — and  every  part  of  the  organism  varies  in  composition,  appear- 
ance, and  size — while  these  dissimilar  fluids  and  structures  are  obtained 
directly  from  the  blood.  If  the  "  spirit  of  life,"  according  to  the  expla- 
nation which  the  author  gives  of  it,  be  the  agent,  by  what  show  of 
reasoning  can  it  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  samfhe  cause  can  produce 
such  a  variety  of  effect  ? 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  either  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  different  "spirit  of  life"  for  every  organ — one  for  the  lachrymal 
glands,  another  for  the  liver,  a  third  for  the  pancreas,  &c.  — and,  indeed, 
for  every  form  of  combination;  or,  if  we  grant  a  power  so  varied  and 
selective  to  a  single  entity,  we  distinctly  give  to  it  the  character  of  the 
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sonl,  and  endow  it  with  volition  and  consdoosness.  But  we  cannot 
toiU  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  nor  are  we  canscuma  of  the  secretioii 
of  bile. 

Further,  the  author  has  not  omitted  to  explain  how  the  "  spirit  of 
life"  maintains  the  irUegrity  of  the  orgcmized  strucbwres,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  phenomena  of  heoMy  fijmctwn, 

"  The  office  of  this  spirit,"  he  observes,  '*  is  to  charge  the  materials 
brought  together,  assimilated  and  united  as  they  are  in  the  opei^tions 
of  the  chylopoietic  viscera^  with  such  power  as  that  they  may  con- 
tinually repair  and  build  up  those  parts  which  otherwise  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  different  processes  going  on  of  chemical  change  and 
decomposition.  It  thus  furnishes  and  controls,  in  every  organ  of  the 
body,  the  several  powers  of  secretion,  formation,  and  growth,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  it  engages  the  spirits  of  heat  and  electricity." 
—p.  152. 

The  "  spirit  of  life"  being  thus  characterized,  it  cannot  therefore  be 
made  available  to  the  elucidation  of  disordered  Junction.  If  so,  then 
this  immaterial  entity  is  itself  diseased,  and  also  its  coadjutors,  the 
spirits  of  heat  and  electricity.  But  if  this  will  not  be  conceded,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  a  deterioration  of  matter,  which  Dr.  Burnett 
pronounces  to  be  incapable  of  existence  apart  from  heat  and  electricity^ 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  derangement  of  its  only  source  of  activity. 

To  diseased  structure,  then,  must  we  refer  the  disordered  function 
which  accompanies  it,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  we  refer  to  the 
integrity  of  parts  the  healthy  properties  which  they  manifest.  So  pecu- 
liar, indeed,  are  the  abnormal  functions  of  the  body,  that  if  we  concede 
a  ''  spirit  of  life,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  spirit  of  healthy  having  the 
powers  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  we  must  necessarily  acknowledge 
a  separate  spirit  of  disease.  The  action  which  at  one  time  generates 
sound  tissue,  at  another  time,  by  its  excess  simply,  generates  morbid 
tissue.  Thus,  the  "  spirit  of  life" — admitting  it  to  exist — ^which  "  con- 
trols in  every  organ  of  the  body  the  several  powers  of  secretion,  forma- 
tion, and  growth,"  and  therefore  a  cau««  Q^AeaM  plainly  becomes  a 
source  of  disease.  If  this  cause  be  a  ''spirit  of  life,"  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Burnett,  wherefore  is  it  that  this  spirit  destroys  the 
uses  of  the  parts  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  concerned  in  creating, 
preserving,  and  defending? 

Again,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Burnett  not  only  fails  to  explain  the  pheno-^ 
mena  of  life  and  health,  but  leaves  us  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the' 
phenomena  of  disease  and  death. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  dissohUion  as  dependent  upon  certain 
organic  changes  resulting  from  the  altered  arrangements  and  disposi-i 
tions  of  matter,  for  which  we  believe  the  common  tendencies  andaffini- 
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ties  of  material  particles,  under  peeuiUoyr  eireuKfuUmees,  to  aeooant 
aufficientlj.  But  if  the  matter  which  compoees  our  organiBm  be  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  ''  spirit  of  life,"  co-operating  with  the  spirits 
of  heat  and  electricity, — be  subject  to  its  exdusive  authority  and  influ- 
ence, or,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Burnett^  "  furnishes  and  controls  in  eveiy 
otgan  of  the  body  the  several  powers  of  secretion,  formation,  and 
growth,"  and  this  agent  be  itself  immaterial,  intangible,  and,  therefore, 
by  any  natural  body  inyulnerable, — there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
corporeal  decay,  or  loss  of  life  by  any  other  means  apart  from  external 
violence!  If  a  '^spirit  ofUfi*  have  the  exdusive  government  of  the 
organic  fiabric,  vAlk  creatwe^  conservaHve,  and  reparctHve  powers  and 
tendency f  death  ought  never  to  occur  except  on  the  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  material  fabric,  by  chemical  or  mechanical  force. 

Life,  then,  is  the  mcmifeeted  property  of  living  tissues, — it  is  that 
Momethmg  that  belongs  to  matter  only  in  certain  etatee,  of  which  we  are, 
for  the  past,  ignorant;  and  we  believe  that  every /arm  o/matter  capable 
qfcrffamzation  may  exhibit  the  moat  daborate  Junction  when  placed  m 
the  eireumetancee  appropriate  to  its  devdopment. 

And  the  reason  that  organic  actions  are  not  imitable  by  us  to  the 
same  extent  as  are  inorganic,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  vital  actions 
can  only  be  exercised  under  conditions  which  a  living  being  supplies^ 
and  of  which  we  cannot  avail  ourselves. 

The  organized  structures  do  not  change  the  properties  of  the  elements 
of  whidi  they  consist,  but  simply  combine  them  in  modes  beyond  our 
capability  to  imitate. 

The  action  by  which  vitality  is  manifested,  is  a  property  of  matter  in 
a  state  of  ozganization— «  consegiiienoe  of  organization,  and  not  a  canes 
of  it — and  no  matter  can  be  brought  into  an  organized  condition  with- 
out displaying  the  phenomena  of  life :  vitality  is  not  the  cause  of  vital 
action^  but  the  diaracter  of  the  heang  which  exhiluts  such  action. 

If  the  organism  of  animals  be  dependent  on  the  ^  spirit  of  life"  for 
the  manifestation  of  vital  phenomena,  every  process  performed  by 
living  materiality  depends  upon  thb  spirit;  in  fact,  the  necessity  of 
^Tficture  is  altogether  destroyed.  Many  of  the  processes  peculiar  to 
plants  and  animalB^  that  were  once  believed  to  be  regulated  by  a  sepa- 
rate vital  force,  are  now  known  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  structure, 
and  to  be  obedient  to  physical  laws,  which  act  under  conditions  sup^ 
pUsd  by  the  living  system. 

Thus  the  functions  of  absorption  and  transudation,  both  in  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  chiefly  due  to  capillary  attraction^ 
and  to  the  phenomena  of  endoamoss  and  eaoosmcse. 

The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  ultimate  atoms,  from  whid& 
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Titality  springBy  caa  onlj  be  oommiuiicated  by  a  living  being;  that  in, 
by  parent  to  o£bpring. 

Hence,  in  onr  inquiry  into  the  efficient  canae  of  rital  endowment 
and  property,  we  are  necessarily  carried  back  to  the  period  when  the 
Creator  thought  fit  to  collect  the  '^  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  to  give  to  it 
a  function  not  possessed  by  its  fellow  dust,  that  He  might  be  honoured 
and  glorified,  not  less  in  the  variety  than  in  the  unity  of  His  works. 
The  property  of  life  having  been  imparted  to  matter,  it  was  decreed 
that  it  should  continue  its  action  from  generation,  just  as  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  at  this  moment,  revolve  in  obedience  to  the  forces  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which  in  the  beginning  guided  and  governed 
their  movements. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  if  the  "  spirit  of  life**  does  not  exist  nor 
vitality  depend  upon  it,  what  indncea  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
material  particles  from  which  vitality  resultsi  This  question  is  totally 
imanswerable.  And  so  are  hundreds  of  others,  in  connexion  with  phy- 
aical  phenomena.  Who  can  explain  how  four  elements,  combined  in  one 
proportion,  form  hready  in  another  meat,  in  a  third  opium,  dice.?  or  to 
what  cause  is  to  be  referred  the  fact,  that  the  iastdeaa  sap,  which  rises 
in  the  peach-tree,  should  produce  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  a  poison-^ 
in  that  of  the  palm-tree  a  nutritive  food?  These  /aete  are  before  ns. 
They  do  not  admit  explanation.  They  constitute  proofs  that  there  is 
a  Being  all-powerjul  and  good, ''  in  whom  we  Um,  vnove,  and  have  our 
heiangr  We  maaX,  however,  reserve  the  conclusion  of  our  analysis  for 
another  number. 


Abs.  YL— an  appeal  from  BETHLEHEM.* 

4 

liB.  J.  Pbbcivai^  the  Editor  of  this  little  volume  of  poems,  is  a  kind 
and  benevolent  man,  with  his  haart  in  its  right  place.  He  has  his 
hobby,  and,  like  many  of  ns,  may  at  times  be  disposed  to  ride  it  a 
mUe  too  hard ;  nevertheless,  we  greatly  commend  him  for  his  undeviat- 
ing  and  zealous  assiduity  in  pursuit  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  the  devotion  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perdval  describes  himself  as  "Eon. 
Sec  to  the  Alleged  LwMiici  Friend  Society/*  an  association  organized 
{or  the  detection  and  liberation  of  persons  unjustly  confined  in  asybims, 
«r  elsewheve,  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Such  a  society  would  be 
entitled  to  our  warmest  approbation,  and  would  deserve  both  public 
and  private  patronage  and  support,  if  it  couU  be  satisfiEMitorily  established 

*  Potai  tj  ft  Prisoner  in  BeChlthno,  Edited  by  J.  Pendril,  £a^.  Loadon :  Efflnghtai 
tniioa. 
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that  there  was  a  necessity  for  its  existence.     It  is  not,  however,  our 
intention  on  this  occasion  to  argue  the  question  with  Mr.  PerdvaL 

The  author  of  these  Poems  is  Mr,  Peaerce,  Of  this  unfortunate 
youth,  the  Editor  observes — 

"  He  is  a  man  of  gentlemanly  birth  and  education,  being  related  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Pearce,  Bbhop  of  Rochest^,  and  having  been 
educated  in  Paris  for  the  medical  profession,  is  now  subject  to  the 
common  fare  and  diet  of  the  hospit^;  and  he  has  scarcely  the  means 
of  procuring  those  little  additional  articles  of  luxury,  or  that  style  of 
dress  suited  to  his  station  in  society,  which  the  liberality  of  the  rules  of 
the  asylum  would  allow  to  him,  and  the  absence  of  wluch  must  render 
his  position  so  much  more  painful  and  humiliating.  Of  a  property  of 
about  £600,  about  £80  alone  remains  to  him,  the  rest  having  been  con- 
sumed chiefly  by  the  law  expenses  of  his  committee  in  endeavouring  to 
recover  it,  and  in  those  of  a  commission  de  Lunatico  Inquirendo  on  his 
case,  procured  when  he  thought  that  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  restored  to  society.  In  consequence  of  the  violence 
which  he  attempted,  about  ten  years  ago,  against  the  person  of  his  wife, 
in  a  fit  of  apparently  groundless  jealoucfy,  when  his  reason  was  obscured 
by  manifest  delusions,  she  and  her  relations  have  entirely  abandoned 
him,  and  have  cut  off  all  commimication  with  him;  and  his  own  friends, 
who  resided  in  Paris,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  brought  upon  so  niany 
by  the  late  French  Revolution,  and  are  now  no  longer  able  to  assist 
hun." — Preface,  p.  viii. 

Mr.  Perdval,  influenced  by  feelings  which  do  him  much  honoury 
undertook  the  extremely  hazardous  speculation  of  printing,  at  his  own 
cost  and  risk,  this  volume  of  poems,  composed  by  Mr.  Pearce  during 
his  confinement  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  as  a  criminal  lunatic. 

In  speaking  of  this  public  institution,  Mr.  Percival  remarks — 

''  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
patients  there,  and  I  have  heard  it  well  spoken  o^  both  in  society,  and 
by  patients  who  have  been  confined  there;  but  there  are  also,  occasion- 
aUy,  some  exceptions,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  budding  will 
convince  any  sensible  man  that  much  prejudice  is  yet  to  be  overcome, 
and  much  improvement  still  to  be  made  there.  I  never  visit  my  friend 
in  this  asylum  without  being  oppressed,  on  my  approach  to  it,  by  the 
gloomy  exterior  of  the  building,  and  wounded  by  the  severity  of  the 
interior,  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  painful  to  return  there,  and  requires 
of  me  considerable  resolution  to  do  so.  The  windows  are  obscured  by 
thick  iron  bars,  which  we  know  now  are  no  longer  necessary,  as  security 
can  be  combined  with  lightness  and  elegance,  and  the  only  defence  that 
I  have  heard  for  them  is  the  insufficient  excuse  of  their  enabling  the 
keepers  t6  give  the  wards  more  thorough  ventilation,  without  fear  of 
escape,  or  injury  to  the  patients.  The  walls  of  the  wards  and  the  cells 
are  of  bare  bride,  whitewashed,  without  any  pretence  to  comfort,  orna- 
ment, or  protection  firom  violence.    The  cdls  are  dungeons  lighted  by 
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a  small  window  at  the  top,  inaccessible  to  the  patient,  so  that  a  jmtient 
confined  to  his  bed  from  week  to  week,  has  no  sight  to  cheer  him,  but 
on  all  sides  a  rough  cold  blank,  on  which  his  excited  and  deluded  ima- 
ginalaon  may  imprint  any  ideas  that  his  native  propensities  may  incline 
him  to,  terrible  or  sensual,  extravagant  or  revolting,  without  any  correc- 
tion or  any  distraction.  The  plea  for  having  thus  the  bare  whitewashed 
walls  is,  that  of  cleanliness,  of  freedom  from  vermin  and  from  infection; 
but  they  rather  betoken  a  niggardness*  of  charity — for  true  charity 
would  provide  becoming  comforts  for  the  patients,  and  render  it  com- 
patible with  cleanliness  and  healthiness  by  proper  service  around  them. 
Lastly,  the  yards,  which  are  the  only  plao^  in  which  the  patients  can 
walk  for  exercise,  are  small  and  cheerless,  and  partake  of  the  severity 
of  the  building.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  Bethlehem 
would  be  that  Qovemment  should  purchase  it,  as  a  house  of  correction, 
or  convert  it  into  a  National  Qallery;  and  that  the  hospital  should  be 
removed  further  into  the  country,  and  placed  in  an  open  and  airy  situ- 
ation, with  large  grounds  around  it.'* — Preface,  p.  xi. 

There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  some  justification  for  these  observations; 
but,  perhaps,  the  features  complained  of  by  Mr.  Perdval,  are  inse- 
parable from  a  large  public  asylum  like  Bethlehem  Hospital.  It  has  been 
the  constant  aim  of  the  medical  officers  and  governor  to  remove,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  prison  appearance  and  character  of  the  institu- 
tion; but,  without  re-building  the  asylum,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  it  a  cheerful,  and  at  the  same  time  a  safe  place  of  residence  for 
the  kind  of  patients  transferred  to  its  wards. 

We  must  confess  that,  on  entering  the  portion  of  the  asylum  appor- 
tioned to  criminal  lunatics,  we  have  been  always  much  impressed  with 
the  truly  prison-like  character  of  all  the  arrangements.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  parties  sent  to  this  hospital,  after  being 
acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  are  so  exonerated  because  they  are 
the  vi4^%m8  qfdisecue,  which  disease  has  deprived  them  of  the  healthy 
and  right  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties;  and  although,  in  a  strictly 
l^al  sense,  they  are  prUoners,  they  are  entitled  to  as  much  commi- 
seration, sympathy,  and  attention  as  the  other  patients  in  the  asylum ; 
and  every  indulgence,  consistent  with  their  safe  custody,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  them.  Upon  the  treatment  of  the  poor  criminal  lunatic, 
Mr.  Percival  eloquently  and  feelingly  observes — 

"  More  severity  could  not  be  exercised,  consistentiy  with  humanity, 
to  the  most  criminal  and  responsible,  who  have,  humanly  speaking,  no 
excuse.  Equity,  therefore,  requires  that  some  difference  should  be 
made  between  them  and  those  whom  justice  does  not  consider  amenable 
to  her  on  account  of  some  mentid  inftrmity.     Many  persons  in  society, 

*  "  I  would  prefer  supposing  a  want  of  judgment  in  desiring  rather  to  extend  the 
charity  to  numbers,  than  to  ded  faithfully  to  those  who  are  recipieiits  of  it.** 
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I  know,  alarmed  at  the  numerous  inistances  of  acquittal  of  parties,  upon 
the  plea  of  insanity,  after  offences  of  a  serious  character  against  the 
person,  and  the  person  even  of  the  most  exalted  memhers  of  the  statet, 
are  hurried  bj  their  fears  into  an  undue  appreciation  of  the  benefit  that 
the  criminal  may  derive  from  such  a  repair  from  the  consequences  of 
Lis  outrages.     But,  if  they  would  visit  the  asylum  as  I  have  done — ^if 
they  would  enter,  after  the  door  has  been  unlocked  to  them,  the  stone 
passage  leading  to  the  criminal  wards,  on  two  sides  railed  in  with  a 
grating  of  iron  bars,  an  inch  square,  behind  which,  as  though  they  were 
wild  beasts  in  cages,  the  maniacs  are  confined,  crawling,  jabbering, 
shouting,  or  taking  their  hurried  and  excited  exercise— -if  they  could 
hear  the  echo  of  the  signal  given  by  the  key  of  the  servants  along  the 
grating  in  front  of  them,  and  see  their  wan  and  haggard  friend  descend 
the  stone  steps  opposite  with  the  keepers^  with  whom  they  have  to 
converse  through  the  bars  of  his  prison-house,  on  the  most  private  sub- 
jects, unless  they  are  admitted  as  a  favour  into  the  comparative  privacy 
of  the  keepers'  little  chamber — if  they  would  afterwiurds  reflect  that 
within  these  bare  walls,  behind  these  hush  and  heavy  gratings,  in  hear- 
ing of  these  sounds,  in  sight  of  this  wretchedness,  the  miserable  object 
whom  they  visit  has  to  drag  on  his  weaiy  existence,  in  society  perhaps 
unsuited,  perhaps  degrading  to  him,  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to 
month,  from  year  to  year,  and  so  on  in  dull  and  never-ending  monotony, 
they  would  soon  feel  that  death,  if  it  could  be  met  with  propriety,  were 
preferable  to  such  a  reprieve,  and  transportation  to  the  colonies  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  such  indulgence.     But  if,  in  addition  to  these  con- 
siderations of  the  personal  and  physical  privations  and  annoyances  of 
the  patients  so  confined,  any  man  will  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  neces- 
sary and  constant  separation  of  them  frt)m  the  charms  and  solace  and 
delight  of  female  society,  they  will  acknowledge  that  no  frtte  can  be 
more  terrible  than  theirs;  no  doom  more  melancholy;  no  disaster  so 
fraught  with  calamity  and  apprehension  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  well 
as  to  the  body — than  such  isolation  from  all  the  guides,  all  the  encou- 
ragements, all  the  aids  to  cultivating  a  happy,  cheerfril,  and  resigned 
di^)osition — all  that  soothes  the  spirit,  and  gives  energy  to  the  soul,  in 
her  combat  between  virtuous  and  vidous  propensities.^ — Prebce,  p.  xiiL 

The  poems  before  us  are  of  a  higher  order  than  many  it  has  been  our 
duty,  and  perhaps  misfortune,  to  read,  written  by  persons  mippoaed  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  their  right  mind,  and  who  have  luxuriated  in 
the  privily  of  residing  wUgide  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Bat, 
perhaps,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  such  a  result.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, by  no  mean  authority,  that  all  truly  good  poets  should  be  mad; 
that  insanity  is  one  61  the  most  important  elements  in  the  poetic 
character.  We  will  not  argue  the  question,  but  leave  Tennyson,  Mar- 
ston,  Rogers,  and  other  eminent  living  poets^  to  settle  the  matter 
between  ^em.  But  to  the  poems.  Our  space  wiU  not  admit  of  any 
extended  quotation.  The  subjoined  sonnet  will  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  our  readers. 
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«  SONNET. 

"  Come,  my  Camilla,  for  the  spangled  morn. 
Is  up,  and,  smiling,  greets  the  milk-white  thorn; 
And  you  and  me,  let 's  hasten  to  ohey 
The  thousand  heralds  of  the  genial  May. 
LiBt,  from  this  open  casement  to  the  birds 
Cluming  their  matin  carols;  and  the  herds, 
See  how  they  browse  the  breakfast  of  the  plain. 
While  the  white  sheep  in  companies  remain. 
The  daisy,  buttercup,  and  pale  primrose 
Qem  the  green  fields,  and  modestly  disclose 
Their  beauties.    And  the  bolder-cultur'd  flow'rs 
Fill  the  soft  air  with  perfume  from  the  bow'rs. 
Come^  then,  Camilla,  sin  no  more  by  staying, 
But,  hand  in  hand,  come  let  us  go  a-Maying." — p.  71. 

The  sonnet  entitled  ^' An  Appeal  for  Little  Children,"  is  also  deserr- 
ing  of  our  warm  oonmxendation — 

"  SONNET. 

''Air  APPXAL  FOB  LITTLX  CHILSBSV. 

"  Look  down,  just  Heaven,  on  the  little  child, 
The  gentle  symbol  of  man's  future  power; 

Whether  in  city,  or  the  country  wild, 

O,  guard  each  rising,  lisping  human  flower. 

Ten  thousand  curses  on  the  recreant  hand 
That  persecutes  the  tiny  sinleaB  xaoe, 

That  daros  to  cloud,  as  with  a  wizard's  wand, 
The  fair  spring  morning  of  an  infant's  hoe. 

Philanthropists,  go  on,  nor  heed  the  storm : 

One  Lord  his  Shafts  doth  bury*  in  the  form 
Of  giant  tyranny — his  boast  to  rule. 
The  guide  and  patron  of '  The  Bagged  School* 

When  Death,  the  master,  stands  beside  hia  bed, 

Thai  man  shall  bow  in  blissful  dreams  his  head.** — p.  59. 

The  little  volume  is  worth  purchasing,  independently  of  the  bencTO- 
lent  purpose  for  which  it  is  published.  We  sincerely  trust  the  worthy 
Editor  will  be  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  the  volume,  to  create  a  fund  fnr 
tibe  comfort  and  support  of  Mr.  Pearoe  during  his  melancholy  incarcera- 
tion in  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

•*  •  Antllaiiioa  to  tl»  title  of  Lord  Aifaley't  fttthor,  the  Earl  of  Shaftetbnrx.— Sb. 
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HEMAEKS  UPON  THE  MOEBID  ANATOMY  OF  THE 

BEAIN  IN  INSANITY. 

BT  HOLMBS  COOTE,  F.  B.  COLL.  SUEG.  ENGLAND,  DBMONSTBATOB  OF  ANATOKY 

AT  SAINT  BABTHOLOMBW'S  HOSPITAL. 

In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  thosewho  die  insane,  we  find  the  morbid 
appearances  most  frequent  and  most  strongly  marked  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres;  in  those  structures  where  the  bloodvessels  arrange 
themselyes  in  a  closely  woven  net-work  before  penetrating  the  cerebral 
^substance.  There  is  no  contrast  more  marked  than  that  between  the 
thin,  delicate,  and  transparent  membranes  ooyering  the  perfectly  healthj 
brain,  and  the  thickened  and  opaque  arachnoid,  and  the  infiltrated  pia 
mater,  which  invest  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  of  one,  whose 
cerebral  circulation  has  lon^  been  disturbed  and  excited.  But  then,  con- 
sidering that  no  such  morbid  appearances  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  some, 
who,  as  in  the  instance  of  puerperal  maniacs,  die  sometimes  shortly  after 
the  manifestation  of  the  malady,  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  such 
xshan^es  of  structure  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  excited  cir- 
culation, dependent  upon,  or  co-existent  with  insanity,  than  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease  itself.  For  an  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  I  refer  to  a  preceding  report. 

The  lateral  and  the  third  ventricles  Hned  by  a  ciliated  membrane  dif- 
ferent from  the  arachnoid,  and  containing  upon  their  floor  the  choroid 
plexuses,  which  are  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  do  not  com- 
municate in  the  adult  brain  with  the  general  serous  cavity  by  the  fissure  of 
Bich&t.  The  communication  which  existed  in  foetal  life  is  closed,  hence  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  surface  repeated  in 
the  interior  of  the  brain.  Such  an  occurrence  may  be  remarked  in  mstanoes 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  but  not  as  a  rule  in  the  more 
ordinary  and  chronic  forms  of  meningitis.  In  the  following  case,  pus  was 
found  l)oth  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  and  in  the  ventricles. 

Case  I. — Elizabeth  E.,  examined  March  22,  1840.  Over  the  entire 
surface  of  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  pia  mater  was  infiltrated  by 
yellowish  green  purulent  fluid,  which  accurately  followed  the  convolutions 

of  the  brain The  ventricles  contained  about  three  ounces  of 

turbid  yellow  purulent  fluid;  the  same  morbid  appearances  were  noticed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  spinal  chord. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid 
over  the  whole  cerebral  surface ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles 
retainins:  its  natural  transparency:  the  slight  increase  of  limpid  fluid  in  the 
interior1>eii«deriyed  from  the  /eBsels  of  ^e  pia  mater.       ^ 

Case  II.-~William  S.,  examined  January  8,  1845.  The  bloodvessels 
of  the  cranium,  the  membranes  and  the  bram  were  very  turgid,  the  latter 
particidarlj  so,  the  medullary  substance  being  full  of  bloody  points, 
wherever  it  was  cut  into.  The  arachnoid  was  thickened  and  opaque,  espe- 
cially along  the  sides  of  the  great  fissure  of  the  cerebrum.  It  was  slightly 
milky  over  the  whole  hemispheres.  There  was  considerable  infiltration  of 
tJie  pia  mater,  and  some  increase  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  structure 
and  firmness  of  the  brain  were  naturaL 

There  were  some  partial  adhesions  of  both  lun^gs,  of  old  standing;  strong 
and  close  adhesions  of  the  pericardium ;  the  right  kidney  shrumc  to  one- 
third  of  its  natural  size ;  slight  diminution  of  the  left. 

Were  all  necroscopical  researches  recorded  after  the  fashion  of  Dr. 
Grreding,  we  might  be  disposed  to  think  with  Pinel,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
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expect,  by  such  observationB,  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  mental  derange- 
xaents.  When  we  read  that  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  the  lateral  yentrides  were 
yery  full  of  serum  in  twenty-nine  cases  ;  readjr  to  burst  in  twenty-three ; 
astonishingly  distended  in  ten ;  the  third  yentricle  quite  full  in  fiuy-seyen 
maniacs,  and  in  sixteen  of  twenty-four  melancholies,  we  are  led  to  ask» 
was  the  communication  between  the  yentrides  closed  in  those  cases  that 
distention  of  only  one  cavity  was  observed  P  If  such  were  the  case,  it  is 
a  phenomenon  worth  reoordmg,  and  the  particulars  should  be  carefully 
stated ;  for,  as  a  rule,  we  observe  that  with  the  distention  of  the  lateral 
yentncles,  the  foramina  of  Monro  leading  to  the  third  yentricle  have  been: 
enlarged  by  the  separation  of  the  optic  thalami  from  the  fornix.  We  find 
in  the  same  report,  "  Fourth  yentricle  ready  to  burst  in  eighty  out  of  a  hun- 
dred maniacs ;  quite  empty  in  only  three ;  completely  distended  in  every 
one  of  twenty-four  melandnolics.  Now,  the  fourth  ventricle  is  the  space 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  uf>per  surface  or  the 
spinal  chord.  It  communicates  anteriorly  with  the  third  ventricle  by  a 
narrow  canal,  and  posteriorly  it  is  shut  up  by  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  pia  mater,  whidi  are  loosely  reflected  from  the  chord.  What  structure 
was  ready  to  burst  P  As  the  membranes  would  readily  separate  from  the 
parts  which  they  cover  to  allow  of  any  amount  of  eflusion ;  and  as  it  is  clear 
the  anterior  boundary,  in  which  the  iter  e  teriio  ad  quarium  ventriculum 
opens,  is  incapable  of  giving  way,  it  follows  that  the  danger  of  bursting 
must  refer  to  some  part  of  the  cerebeUum  or  medulla  oblongata.  Such 
an  observation  involves  a  j>rim^^ct0  absurdity.  Again,  in  the  three  in- 
stances in  which  the  yentricle  is  pronounced  empty,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  fluid,  small  in  quantity,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had  run  out 
during  the  examination.  In  speaking  of  distention  of  the  lateral  yentrides, 
it  is  always  implied  that  the  walls  of  the  third  and  of  the  fourth  ventricles 
have  been  exposed  to  a  similar  change;  I  never  have  seen  a  case  in  which 
fulness  of  the  third  or  fourth  ventricle  could  be  recorded  as  a  spedal 
observation.  The  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  consisting  of  water  with  a  small 
proportion  of  albumen,  is  not  uncommonly  poured  forth  in  large  quantity, 
when,  in  combination  with  the  effusion  of  fluid  on  the  sunace  of  the 
brain,  it  produces  an  amount  of  pressure  suflicient  to  cause  death.  In- 
stances or  serous  apoplexy  are  not  very  uncommon  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  f 
sanguineous  apoplexy  is  rare. 

In  serous  apoplerv,  the  arachnoid  sac  usually  contains  no  fluid :  there  is 
a  variable  amount  ot  fluid  in  the  pia  mater ;  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
are  flat  and  compressed,  and  the  whole  organ  seems  too  large  for  the  cavity 
of  the  skull. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  appearances  after  death : — 

Casb  III. — Sfaria  W.  S.,  aged  36,  admitted  into  the  curable  establish- 
ment March  31, 1846 ;  died  Feb.  9,  1850.  The  skull-cap  was  heavy,  and 
the  cancellous  texture  was  obliterated ;  the  inner  surface  was  rough,  pre- 
senting prominences  which,  projecting  into  the  cranial  cavity,  pressed 
against  the  dura  mater,  whicn  was  rendered  thin  and  transparent,  and 
against  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  were 
flattened.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  skull-cap,  the  bram  bulged  over  the 
sawn  edges  ol  the  bone,  as  if  liberated  from  pressure.  The  cerebral  sub- 
stance was  white  and  soft ;  the  ventricles  were  enormously  distended, 
and  contained  fall  four  ounces  of  clear  watery  fluid.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  There  were  traces  of  old  tuber- 
culous disease  in  the  chest,  and  there  were  numerous  tuberculous  ulcers 
along  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  cases,  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  yentrides 
varies  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  three  ounces.  The  normal  quantity  may,. 
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poriuNM,  bo  cvtiiiuited  sfe  two  or  three  dnchniB*  Jn  a  report  fbrniBlied  by* 
Dr.  Webster  to  tbe  Transactionfl  of  the  Medical  and  GhimTynoal  Soeiefy, 
it  is  stated  that,  out  of  seventy-two  examinations  ooDdaeted  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  an  increase  of  floid  in  the  rentricles  was 
noticed  forty-one  times. 

And  yet  mis  serous  efinsion  cannot  be  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  inssnity ;  for  the  same  morbid  appearances,  to  an  equal  extent^  aiei 
seen  in  those  who  retain  their  faculties  to  the  last,  and  describe,  in  j^raphio 
language,  the  sensations  which  they  experience  from  this  mtcrnal 
pressure. 

Casb  IV. — ^A  beadle  in  a  public  institution,  who,  after  living  an  intem- 
perate life,  became  the  subject  of  gout  snd  disease  of  the  heart ;  sufiered, 
for  three  or  four  years  before  his  death,  extreme  distress  from  weight  of 
the  head,  pain  about  the  temples,  and  dizziness  upon  making  any  exertion. 
Upon  several  occasions,  the  sudden  sound  of  a  street-door  knock,  or  a 
sharp  ring  of  a  bell,  would  cause  him  to  fall  down  senseless.  He  walked 
about  wiw  the  air  of  one  liJsouring  under  some  affection  of  the  brain,  the 
head  being  kept  motionless,  turning  with  the  whole  trunk ;  as  if  he  feared 
even  to  rotate  his  face  from  side  to  side.  Although  blood  was  freguentiy 
and  freely  abstracted  upon  any  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  the 
relief  thus  afforded  was  but  partial  and  temporary.  One  morning,  hiUft 
having  passed  two  or  three  days  of  more  than  usual  distress,  but  with  his  in- 
teUect  as  usual,  and  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  fell  from  his 
chair  senseless.  The  breathing  soon  became  stertorous,  the  mouth  was  drawn 
to  one  side,  and  he  died  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Upon  examination  of  the  body  it  was  found  that  the  dura  mater  adhered 
£rmly  to  the  skull-cap :  there  was  rather  slight  thickening  and  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid,  along  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  fissure,  llie  pia 
mater  was  infiltrated  to  some  extent  oy  serum,  but  the  cerebral  convora- 
tions  were  closely  packed  together  and  flattened.  The  ventricles  contained 
about  three  ounces  of  limpid  fluid.  In  the  right  hippo  campal,  or  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  there  was  a  soft  dark  clot  of  recently  extravasated  blood; 
the  cerebral  substauce  around  was  broken,  soft,  and  discoloured;  and  the 
fluid  on  the  descending  comer  of  the  right  lateral  ventricle  (which  waa 
entire)  was  slightly  tinged  with  blood. 

There  was  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

In  sanguineous  apoplexy,  an  accident  generally  connected  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  extravasation,  as  in  the  case 
just  related,  takes  plsce,  (as  far  as  the  evidence  goes  from  the  examination 
of  the  bodies  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,)  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  not 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles.  If  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  ven- 
tricle, the  blood  stains  the  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  a  light  pink, 
of  pale  straw,  or  of  deep  reddish  brown  hue ;  the  sides  of  the  cavity 
may  be  so  pressed  together,  and  the  apoplectic  cell  have  so  well  defined  a 
boundary,  that  a  mistake  as  to  the  true  situation  of  the  extravasation  may 
readily  occur,  if  the  examination  be  hastily  conducted. 

It  has  not  hitherto  occurred  to  me  to  witness  distention  of  any  of  the 
ventricles  with  blood,  in  a  case  of  pure  sanguineous  apoplexy,  although, 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  have  made  post  mortem  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  point. 

The  following  case  illustrates  well  the  morbid  appearances : — 

Case  V. — James  A.  B.,  aged  45,  admitted  into  the  Incurable  Establish- 
ment, Januaiy  11th,  1839;  died,  February  18th,  1849. 

The  external  vessels  of  the  head  were  empty.  After  the  skull-cap  had 
been  removed,  the  dura  mater  was  tense;  and  on  division  of  that  mem- 
brane, the  brain  bulged  a  little  over  the  edges  of  the  bone»  as  if  it  had 
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been  pferiooslj  oompreMed.  The  Bur&oes  of  the  araclmoid  xnemlmDe 
were  comparatively  me  from  moiBtiire,  and  the  eonyolutioni  of  the  cere- 
bnun  were  partially  flattened.  In  the  aabstanoe  of  the  left  hemisphere 
there  was  a  lacerated  caTity,  with  broken  and  irregular  surface,  contain- 
ing at  least  three  oonces  oi  coagulated  blood.  The  cavity  was  principally 
in  the  middle  lobe,  but  it  extended  into  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
lobes.  It  came  close  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  in  which  no 
breach  of  surface  could  be  detected,  although  the  fluid  in  the  cavity  was 
deeply  tinged  with  blood,  whilst  that  in  the  right  ventricle  was  similarly 
tingea  in  a  less  degree.  The  upper  surface  or  this  cavity  was  on  a  level 
with  the  roof  of  the  ventricle.  The  cavity  contained  a  firm  recent  black 
eoagulum,  with  thickish  fluid  blood  of  the  same  colour.  The  substance  of 
the  Drain  was  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  hue,  to  the  extent  of  half-sn-indx 
or  tiiree-quarters  all  round,  the  colour  being  deep  dose  to  the  excavation; 
and  gradually  shaded  off  for  another  halMnch,  the  medullary  substance- 
was  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The  consistence  of  the  discoloured  portion 
did  not  dmer  much  from  that  of  healthy  cerebral  substance.  The  briiin, 
in  oUier  respects,  and  the  arterial  trunks  at  the  base,  with  their  ramifica- 
tiona,  were  quite  healthy. 

Slight  effusion  of  fibrme  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  and  incipient  consolidation  of  the  neighbouring  pulmonary 
substance.  These  changes  were  of  very  small  extent.  General  old  adhe- 
sions of  the  left  lung,  which  was  quite  healthy  in  other  respects. 

Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  Tentnde,  of  which  the  muscular 
aubstance  was  compact  and  firm. 
The  abdonvnal  viscera  were  healthy. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Greding,  that  the  "  Plexus  choroides  was  seen  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  state  in  omy  16  out  of  216  cases  which  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining."  That  statement  is  completely  at  variance  with 
my  observations.  If  the  brain  is  bloodless,  the  plexus  choroides  ia  pale; 
if  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  full,  it  may  be 
congested  and  of  red  colour;  but  I  cannot  recal  a  single  instance  in  wnich 
it  could  be  pronounced  diseased,  unless,  indeed,  those  cases  be  selected  in 
which  small  watery  cysts  are  found  amongst  the  veins  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed.*  But  these  cysts  are  just  as  frequently  met  with  in 
the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  other  institutions  and  from  other  diseases; 
and  they  cannot  even  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  or  depen- 
dent upon  that  morbid  condition  of  tlie  cerebral  circulation,  of  wnich 
traces  are  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  cranium  of  the  insane.  The 
vesicular  or  cortical  substance  of  the  convolutions  presents  in  some  rare 
instances  of  intense  congestion  a  light  pinkish  grey  colour,  perceptible 
more  especially  at  the  junction  of  the  white  and  grey  matter.  In  the 
cases  of  chronic  congestion  it  occasionally  becomes  so  adherent  to  the  pia 
mater,  that  upon  the  separation  of  that  membrane,  portions  of  it  remain 
attached  to  its  cerebral  surface,  and  the  part  of  the  brain,  which  is  ex- 
posed, has  a  rough  and  broken  appearance. 

M.  Foville  asserts  that,  "in  the  most  acute  cases  the  surface  of  the 
cortical  substance  presents,  on  the  removal  of  the  membranes,  a  most 
intense  redness  approaching  to  that  of  erysipelas."  It  appears  to  me  tliat 
the  language  here  employed  conveys  an  idea  of  redness  so  far  beyond  that 
amount  which  has  ever  been  observed  in  this  country,  that  it  should  be 
received  with  considerable  hesitation.    The  usual  grey  colour  of  the  con- 

*  For  tbe  mode  of  development  of  oysts  from  veins,  I  refer  to  a  Clinical  Lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  iii  St.  Bartholomew't  Hotpiul,  tod  reported  in  (he  "  Medi- 
cal Times,"  Nov.  30,  lU&O. 
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YolntionB  is  rarely  if  ever  materiaUv  changed;  and  certainly  an  approaeh 
to  the  pink  coloiir  of  erysipelas  would  be  a  phenomenon. 

We  hear  much  of  a  moroid  condition  in  tne  consistence  of  the  brain :  that 
it  is  either  harder  or  softer  than  natural ;  and  the  minute  changes  have  been 
described  upon  which  such  conditions  depend.  M.  Calmeil  speaks  of  the 
grey  substance  contiguous  to  the  pia  mater  being  softened,  and  haying  the 
consistence  of  the  pulp  of  a  rotten  apple.  "  Hus  ramoUissement  extends 
to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  line.  We  conclude,"  adds  M.  Calmeil, 
"  that  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  grey  matter  is  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion." To  phlegmasia,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  a  different 
modification,  he  likewise  ascribes  the  hardening  of  the  convolutions 
observed  in  some  rare  instances  of  the  disease.  I  trust  to  be  pardoned 
remarking,  that  in  the  records  of  necrosoopical  researches  there  nas  been 
very  great  looseness  in  the  employment  of  the  terms  "hardening  and 
softening."  Before  we  have  any  right  to  assume  that  alterations  m  the 
consistence  of  the  brain,  as  commonly  witnessed,  unconnected  with  dis- 
organization of  the  tissues,  and  not  extreme  in  degree,  should  be  recorded 
amongst  the  morbid  appearances,  there  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  patient's  condition  during  life,  and  the  state  of  the  blood ;  the  age ; 
the  mode  of  death;  the  period  which  elapses  before  the  post  mortem 
examination ;  the  time  of  year ;  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
place  where  the  body  has  oeen  kept.  According  to  the  records  of  Beth- 
lehem Hospital  moroid  hardening  and  soft;ening  of  the  cerebral  substance 
are  extremely  uncommon  appearances ;  for  I  presume  that  the  superficial 
softening,  one  line  in  thicKuess,  mentioned  by  M.  Cabneil,  easy  to  be 
found  ifsought  for,  would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  find  a  ready  access  to  our  works  on  morbid  anatomy.  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  described  the  following  instance  of  "  hardening  of  the  brain,"  in 
the  list  of  cases  from  which  me  remarks  contained  m  this  report  are 
drawn. 

Cranium  considerably  below  average  adult  size;  bone  thicker  than 
usual,  so  that  the  skull-cap  was  very  heavy.  Cerebrum  proportionately 
smsll,  but  cerebellum  not  at  all  below  its  usual  dimensions.  Anterior 
cerebral  lobes  particularly  small,  and  convolutions  very  narrow.  Cerebral 
substance  so  nrm  as  to  resemble  a  brain  hardened  by  alcohol  or  strone 
acid.  Lateral  ventricles  enlarged ;  each  contained  aoout  two  ounces  m 
clear  colourless  fluid.  Septum  lucidum  extremely  thin,  and  torn  towards 
its  front  part.  Substance  of  the  brain  above  the  ventricle  not  thicker 
than  the  third  of  an  inch. 

Softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  may  result  fr*om  more  causes  than 
one.  It  is  stated  to  ensue  from  chronic  inflammation :  we  more  frequently 
meet  with  it  as  a  consequence  of  laceration  of  the  brain  by  extravasation 
of  blood ;  or  by  a  sudden  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles.  Of  the 
former,  some  cases  have  already  been  related.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  the  latter : — 

Casb  VI. — Alexander  M— ,  examined  Jan.  20,  1848.  General,  but 
not  great  emaciation.  The  external  vessels  of  the  head  completely  empty; 
those  of  the  membranes  and  brain  turgid.  The  dura  mater  and  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  were  in  the  closest  contact;  the  convolutions  of  the 
latter  com^etely  flattened.  The  lateral  ventricles  greatly  enlar^^ed  and 
distended  oy  a  slightly  turbid  fluid,  estimated  at  uiree  ounces  m  each 
cavity. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  fornix,  in  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  was 
irregularly  torn,  out  not  completely  through,  the  edges  presenting  torn 
shreds  floating  in  the  fluid,  and  all  the  appearances  of  recent  laceration. 
Although  this  might  possibly  have  occurred  in  the  examination,  there  was 
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litUe  doubt  that  it  had  taken  -place  before  death,  as  a  conBequence  of  that 
sudden  effusion  into  the  ventricles  which  had  subjected  the  whole  cranial 
contents  to  pressure,  and  thus  caused  the  flattening  of  the  convolutionSy 
the  latter  appearance  being  as  strongly  marked  as  in  san^neous  apoplexy. 
There  was  extensive  tubcTCulous  deposit  in  the  viscera,  DotJi  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.  The  lungs  were  studded  with  tubercles,  of  which  some  had 
softened  into  cavities,  xhe  peritoneum  presented  a  tuberculated  appear- 
ance throughout ;  near  to  the  liver  there  were  some  accumulations  equal 
in  size  to  mlnuts,  and  masses  of  this  apparently  inorganic  deposit  caused 
general  accretion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  diaphragm,  liver,  stomach, 
duodenum,  pancreas,  and  colon. 

It  is  not  m  all  instances  possible  to  determine  after  death  the  cause  of 
"  softening."  In  the  reooro,  the  doubt,  if  it  exists,  should  in  each  case  be 
expressed. 

A  young  lady,  aged  19,  became  deranged  in  consequence  of  family  dis- 
tresses, by  which  her  parents  were  reduced  from  affluence  to  comparative 
Soverty.  She  died,  after  having  passed  through  a  short  period  of  silent 
espondency.  The  body  was  exammed  December  13tii,  1847.  The  external 
vessels  of  the  head  were  completely  empty ;  the  internal,  on  the  contrary, 
with  those  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes,  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
congestion.  The  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull  was  particularly 
strong.  The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and  cerebral  substance, 
were  mjected,  to  their  minutest  ramifications,  with  blood.  A  few  drachms 
of  wat^  fluid,  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  ran  out  of  the  arachnoid  cavity 
on  cutting  round  the  dura  mater. 

Thepia  mater  was  greatljr  infiltrated  throughout;  there  were  a  fewdrachms 
of  fluia  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  much  miid  remained  in  the  base  of  the 
skull  after  the  brain  had  been  removed. 

The  substance  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  was  particularly 
soft  throughout.  ^Whether  this  softness  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
pathologic^  condition,  might  be  doubted.) 

'  There  was  a  firm  old  a&esion,  of  limited  extent,  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  right  lung ;  the  substance  of  the  viscus  was  particularly  hard 
for  a  space  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  shilling,  and  contained  a  little 
faiot  of  dry,  hard,  whitish  substance,  apparently  earthy.  The  contents  of 
the  thorax,  in  other  respects,  and  those  of  the  abdomen,  were  healthy. 

It  is  not  common  to  find  the  brain  in  just  that  condition  whicnwe 
should  pronounce  healthy,  although  such  is  sometimes  the  case.  The 
vessels  are  generally  pretematurally  full,  or  so  empt^  that  the  brain  is 
described  as  bloodless.  Softening  sometimes  occurs  m  patches  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  from  limited  extravasations  of  blood.  The  following 
is  a  good  instance  of  the  kind  :— 

I  was  requested,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  Howland- 
street,  to  examine  the  body  of  an  old  lady  who  died  deranged.  She  had 
been  very  violent  at  different  periods  of  her  disease,  but  for  some  time 
before  death  she  had  become  bedridden,  and  almost  paralyzed.  The  skull- 
cap was  heavy,  and  the  dura  mater  adhered  firmly  to  the  cranium ;  the 
arachnoid  surface  was  lined  by  a  thick  layer  of  organized  lymph,  which 
formed  a  continuous  adventitious  membrane,  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum.  There  were  three  spots  of  softened  and  disorganized 
cerebral  substance  upon  the  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Two  were 
the  size  of  walnuts,  one  the  size  of  a  pea.  Tno  nerve-tubes  were  broken 
up,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood-discs,  nerve-cells, 
granular  matter,  and  portions  of  capillary  vessels.  There  was  a  similar 
spot  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
lliere  was  effusion  into  the  pia  mater,  the  fluid  being  clear  and  limpid,  and 

KO.  xiy.  B 
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filling  up  wide  spaces  between  the  conTolntionfl,  which  were  nsivow  and 
shronken. 

The  other  viscera  were  not  examined. 

Tabenralons  disease  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes  has  been 
described,  and  preparations  illustrating  the  former  are  to  be  found  in  the 
museums  of  many  hospitals.  It  is  worthj  of  remark,  that  such  morbid 
ap{»earanoes  are  not  common  amongst  the  insane.  Indeed,  I  cannot  recal 
an  instance  of  it  out  of  160  cases.  And  this  is  tiie  more  remarkable,  as, 
in  many,  tuberculous  deposit  had  gone  on  to  a  rery  considerable  extent  in 
the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abtfomen.  Amongst  these  cases  are  to  be 
found  instances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  of  the  pancreas,  and  of 
the  stomach ;  both  lunfs  may  be  infiltrated  by  tuberde,  or  the  pleura 
may  present  an  uneven  But  continuous  tuberculoted  appearance,  frcmi  the 
same  cause.  But  in  the  brain  and  in  its  membranes  such  a  change  ia 
undoubtedly  rare,  at  least  amongst  that  class  of  patients  who,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  are  received  within  the  walls  of  Betblehem 
HospitaL 

Atrophy  and  shrinking  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  is  a  more  com- 
mon appearance,  especially  amongst  the  aged.  In  an  institution  where 
the  greater  number  of  the  patients  are  curable,  and  in  whom  insanity 
has  manifested  itself  at  some  late  period  of  life,  in  consequence  of 
external  causes  operating  upon  a  brain  which  has  performed  its  functions 
healthily  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  uncommon  to  meet  with  instances 
of  congenital  malformation.  Deficiency  of  the  commissures,  especially 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  always  associated  with  feeble  intellect,  as 
has  been  proved  by  the  cases  of  Beil,  Paget,  and  Mitchell  Hemr. 
Patients  in  whom'  such  a  malformation  exists,  generally  remain  weak- 
minded,  but  harmless,  and  would,  if  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  themselves,  be 
more  properly  consigned  to  an  asylum  for  idiots,  than  to  an  hospital  for  the 
insane,  lliere  is  no  prospect  of  cure  where  the  derangement  is  connected 
with  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  brain. 

The  only  instance  of  malformation  noticed  in  the  list  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  which  have  been  conducted  in  Bethlehem  since  the  year 
1840,  is  the  following : — 

Casb  7. — ^Elizabem  S.,  aged  48,  admitted  on  the  curable  establish* 
ment,  December  29th,  1848 ;  died,  January  6th,  1849. 

The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  fuU.  of  blood;  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane was  thickened  and  opake.  The  layers  of  the  pia  mater  were  sepa> 
rated  and  infiltrated  by  an  enormous  effusion  of  reddish  brown  serum. 
The  convolutions  were  atrophied;  the  ventricles  contained  about  three 
ounces  of  clear  limpid  serum. 

The  ventricle  of  the  septum  lucidum  (the  fifth  ventricle)  was  distended 
by  serum.  It  measured  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth;  the  left  wall  was  adherent  in  one  spot  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  left  corpus  striatum.  The  foramina  of  Monro  were 
open,  and  of  oval  form.  There  was  a  congenital  longitudinal  fissure  along 
the  middle  of  the  fornix. 

The  lungs  presented  numerous  firm  black  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  split 
pea;  there  were  accumulations  of  carbon  around  the  minute  bronchi  and 
the  air-cells.    The  other  organs  were  healthy. 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  circulating  fluid.  Tne  very  frequent  complication  of  organic  diseases 
in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera  renders  it  probable  tnat  for  a  long 
period  previous  to  death,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  state  of  the 
olood  is  far  fh>m  healthy.  The  pallid  hce,  the  pinched  look,  the  cold 
shrunken  extremities,  are  inoompatible  with  the  healthy  circulafcioii  of 
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well-oripiiiised  blood.  Examination  after  death  may  detect  partial  con- 
mtions,  but  in  moat  cases  the  different  risoera  are  pale  ana  bloodless. 
Becomposition  oceasionallj  goes  on  with  a  rapidity  quite  unusual,  sur- 
passing that  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  ferers,  where  the  skin  and  the 
subcutaneons  tissues  are  stained  along  the  course  of  the  large  superficial 
Teins  bj  the  transudation  of  partlj  decomposed  blood. 

Casx  8. — ^William  A.  B.,  aged  41,  a  patient  on  the  curable  esta- 
blishment, died  April  6th,  1850,  the  weather  being  fine,  dry,  and  mode- 
ratelr  warm.  He  was  examined  between  sixty  and  seventy  hours  after- 
warJs. 

There  was  an  incised  wound,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of 

Seen  colour,  and  with  fcstid  odour,  upon  the  forehead.  After  removing 
e  skull-cap,  which  was  of  dark  colour,  but  healthy,  it  was  found  thai 
the  dura  mater,  also  dark-eoloured,  was  distended  by  the  contents  of  the 
skull;  upon  diyidmg  it  with  the  scissors  there  was  exposed  a  brain  which 
had  passed  in  every  part  into  a  state  of  decomposition.  Although  the 
line  of  the  convolutions  yet  remained,  it  was  semifluid,  of  light  green 
odour,  and  emitted  a  most  foBtid  odour. 
Both  lungs  were  emphysematous  (from  decomposition?) 
The  heart  was  healthy,  but  the  muscular  structure  was  soft,  and  dis- 
coloured from  the  same  cause.  The  pericardium  contained  about  an  oimce 
of  turbid  serum.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  sofl  and  rotten;  the  kid- 
neys, in  a  similar  state,  were  of  large  size;  the  weight  of  each  was  twenty- 
two  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  cancellous  texture  of  the  bones  was  dark  from  decomposed  blood, 
which  had  stained  the  interior  in  every  part  not  of  compact  texture.  The 
colour  was  particularly  dark  in  the  cranial  bones,  the  sternum,  and  the 
ribs. 
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In  the  history  of  suicides  there  is  a  very  sad  but  painfully  interesting 
chapter,  the  analysis  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  these  voluntary  victims 
in  their  last  moments.  To  give  to  this  new  ana  instructive  subject  the 
study  which  its  importance  deserves,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  a  number 
of  documents  sufficient  to  warrant  some  confidence  in  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  Among  the  4595  facts  which  constitute  the  basis  of  this 
memoir,  we  foimd  1328  letters,  notes,  and  writings  of  different  kinds,*  in 
which  the  diversified  secret  workings  of  the  htunan  soul  are  revealed. 
Upon  subtracting  the  number  of  illiterate  persons,  who  could  not  write, 
from  the  total  number  of  suicides,  we  fina  that  very  few  are  willing  to 
quit  this  life  without  leaving  behind  them  some  kind  of  souvenir — some 

*  Of  these  writiDgs — 60  were  in  pencil ;  10  in  chtik,  on  the  walls;  8  in  their  pocket- 
books  ;  17  on  the  doors,  windows,  shatters,  floor,  or  wood- work  of  the  loom ;  2  on 
parohnipnt;  2  on  the  table;  8  on  paper  attached  to  the  elothes;  19  were  written 'in  a 
firm  legible  hand,  which  night  eerre  for  a  copy;  03  out  of  the  total  oamber  contained 
some  testamentary  bequest.  The  number  of  writings  found  during  the  ten  years,  1834 
to  1843,  inolusive,  was  thus  diridsd:  128, 137, 141, 150,182, 149, 138, 100, 114, 183. 
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record  of  their  Bufferiiiffs  and  misfortones;  of  their  blighted  hopes;  of 
their  withered  and  wasted  affections.  The  desire  of  being  still  remembered^ 
of  leaving  some  memento  of  their  passage  through  the  world,  seems  the 
predominant  motive  of  the  greater  nnmTOr.  And  is  not  this  instinctive 
dread  of  oblivion — ^this  eeneral  and  invincible  repugnance  which  all  men 
entertain  to  the  idea  oi  a  total  and  final  death — a  strong  argument  in 
nroof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soulP  A  second  fact  which  we  arrive  at 
firom  a  philosophic  analVsis  of  these  documents,  is,  tiiat  when  man  is  libe* 
rated  from  the  artificial  trammels  of  society,  and  ceases  to  be  governed  by 
the  paltry  passions  of  the  hour,  then  the  good  and  generous  sentiments  of 
his  nature  prevail.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  always  so— for  these 
documents  prove  the  existence  of  dispositions  unmixedly  perverse, — still 
we  state  the  truth  in  saying,  that  the  good  sentiments  greatly  exceed  the 
bad. 

M.  Guerry,  in  his  "  Ussai  de  SlatUtique  Morale  de  la  France,*'  has 
traced  in  a  few  lines,  a  summary  of  the  sentiments  commonly  expressed 
by  suicides,  drawn  from  100  letters.  We  will  now  give  a  table  with  the 
results  of  our  examination  of  1328  autograph  documents,  premising,  that  as 
many  of  these  contain  more  than  one  sentiment,  they  are  entered  under 
two  or  more  heads,  so  that  the  sum  total  is  1557 ;  1^04  men,  353  women, 
instead  of  1328;  1052  men  and  276  women. 

A  general  Table  qfthe  SentimenU  expressed  by  Suicides  in  their  last 

Writings,  arranged  numerically. 
Males.  FemalM. 

^17      87    BeproAohes,  complaints,  declamations,  reflections  on  the  canies  of  their 
death. 
Farewell  to  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances ;  to  the  world. 
Declamatory  complaints  against  life :  it  is  a  burden. 
Instructions  for  their  ftinerol. 

Say  that  they  are  of  sound  mind,  and  accuse  no  one  of  their  death. 
Say  that  their  mind  is  confused. 
Avowal  of  a  crime,  a  criminal  attachment,  a  bad  action. 
Pray  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  suicide ;  wish  to  be  recognised. 
Solicitude  for  future  welfare  of  parents,  children,  relatives,  &c. 
Confidence  in  the  mercy  of  Qod. 
Benevolent  wishes. 
False  motives. 
Materialism. 

Instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  their  burial. 
Regrets  of  life. 
Belief  in  a  fbture  existence. 
Die  honourably. 

Regret  at  separating  from  a  beloved  person. 
Desire  to  expiate  a  fault. 
Pray  forgiveness  for  errors  of  their  past  life. 
Pray  their  friends  to  give  a  tear  to  their  memoiy. 
Request  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 
Wish  to  be  carried  at  once  to  the  cemetery. 
Futile  motives. 

Horror  at  the  act  they  are  about  to  commit. 
Despair  at  having  yielded  to  seduction. 
Hope  that  publicity  will  not  be  given  to  their  act 
Depraved  and  dissolute  ideas. 
Agony  of  mind. 
Belief  in  fiualism. 

Indifference  of  what  is  thought  of  their  action. 
Wish  to  have  a  ring,  or  other  souvenir,  buried  with  them. 
Frayer  that  the  manner  of  their  death  may  be  concealed  from  their  ohil* 
dren. 
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6  1  Desure  to  be  buried  as  panpen. 

5  1  Commend  their  souls  to  God. 

5  0  Express  long  hesitstiou. 

3  1  Consider  tliemseWes  aseless,  an  encumbrance  on  the  earth. 

3  0  Dread  of  the  suffering  they  are  about  to  undergo. 

3  0  Fear  of  wanting  courage. 

2  .1  Bequeath  a  lock  of  their  hair. 

3  0  Sketch  their  vanished  hopes. 

1  1  Regret  inability  to  show  their  gratitude. 

2  1  Apprehension  of  being  exposed  at  "  La  Morgue." 
2  0  Speculation  on  the  lot  of  their  corpse. 

1  0  Invitation  to  publish  the  letter  in  the  newspapers. 

1  0  Insults  addressed  to  the  clergy. 

1  0  Incertitude  concerning  ftiture  destiny. 


1204    353^1557 

To  facilitate  the  analysis  of  these  sentiments,  we  will  divide  them,  after 
their  nature,  into  three  classes,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  this  divi- 
sion is  by  no  means  rigorous.  In  the  first  we  will  arrange  the  sentiments 
of  benevolence,  repentance,  religion,  honour,  tenderness,  friendship,  srati- 
tode,  &c.,  and  umte  them  under  denomination  Osgood  sentiments,  ni  the 
second  we  will  place  the  sentiments  of  reproach,  resentment,  vengeance, 
complaint,  imprecation,  disgust  of  life,  materialism,  irreligion,  debaucherjr, 
hypocrisy,  &c.  Sco,,  calling  them  bad  sentiments.  Afterwards,  we  will 
gjoup  in  a  third  class  those  sentiments  which  do  not  strictly  and  ezclu- 
sively  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing  classes,  though  partaking  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  nature  of  both,  and  we  will  call  these  the 
mixed  sentiments. 

I.  Good  Sb5Tikb5TS. 

This  section  comprises  the  analysis  of  nineteen  varieties  of  sentiments, 
which  mav  be  further  divided  into  five  sub-sections.  The  proportion  of 
cases  in  this  class  is  626  (474  males,  152  females). 

1st  Sub-section. — Faretoell  to  relatives,  fliends  and  aquainiances,  to  the 
fDorld,  announcement  of  death,  hut  will,  recommendations,  wishes. 

To  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the  world  they  are  about  to  quit,  to  give  some 
token  of  affection  or  friendship,  to  reveal  their  troubles  and  regrets  to 
the  persons  they  have  known,  such  is  the  sentiment  the  most  commonly 
expressed  by  suicides,  in  their  writing.  The  number  of  these  amounts  to 
278  (218  men  and  60  women).  This  desire  is  sometimes  so  strong,  that, 
wanting  friends  or  aoauaintances,  they  address  tiieir  adieus  to  inanimate 
nature,  exclaiming,  witii  Gilbert, 

**  Farewell,  beloved  fields  and  sweet  green  meads," 

thus  manifesting  that  instinctive  love  of  our  first  mother  which  is  rarely 
altogether  extii^uished  in  the  bosoms  even  of  those  whom  cruelty,  injustice, 
or  fancied  wrong,  have  alienated  and  separated  form  their  kind. 

In  the  way  of  expressing  this  sentiment,  there  is  a  veritable  hierarchy; 
thus,  in  the  first  place,  come  the  adieus  to  their  own  family,  be^^inning 
with  those  addressed  to  a  husband  or  a  wife.  IViends  and  oompamons  are 
not  forgotten  in  that  fatal  hour,  especially  by  men,  who  form  nineteen- 
twentietiis  of  the  amount,  which  goes  to  confinn  the  remark  of  the  satirist, 
that  women  never  have  a  friend  of  their  own  sex. 

Adieus  to  lovers  and  mistresses  hold  the  fourth  place ;  but  here  the  pro- 
portion of  the  male  sex,  which  in  tiie  preceding  list  baa  been  very  superior, 
falls  to  a  level  with  the  female,  thus  tending  to  establish  Madame  dd 
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StaeVs  opinion,  that  love  is  a  mere  episode  in  man's  Itfe,  but  tbe  yeiy 
liistoiy  of  the  life  of  woman.  Adieos  to  the  world  at  large  come  from  men 
only.  Lastl J,  come  adieus  of  serrants  to  their  masters ;  the^  are  but  few 
in  number.  Suicides  do  not  confine  themselyes  to  bidding  adien ;  they  also 
announce  that  they  destroy  themselves,  yery  commonly,  without  stating 
the  motive :  202  individuals  (166  men  and  36  women)  are  comprised  in  this 
category.  The  expressions  usually  employed  are  these:  "I  destroy 
myself  by  my  own  free  act — ^when  this  letter  is  received  I  shall  have 
ceased  to  live — I  alone  am  ihe  author  of  my  death — as  well  to^sy  as  to- 
morrow— ^it  is  all  over ;  my  last  thought  was  of  thee — they  will  hear  of  me 
to-morrow — ^it  is  here  that  I  must  die— I  leave  for  the  next  world — it  is  I 
myself— no  one  will  see  me  more— I  am  about  to  die— accuse  me  alone,  and 
trouble  no  one  else — ^I  cannot  reveal  the  reason  of  my  death  to  any  livin^r 
soul — ^I  am  about  to  do  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  long  ago— it  is 
necessary  that  I  die — I  profit  by  the  absence  of  my  con^amon  to  termi- 
nate my  existence — mj  death  approaches — ^I  blow  out  my  brains — ^my 
resolution  is  fixed — it  is  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  am  dying ;  as 
BQjflfocation  oomes  too  slowly,  I  bum  all  my  essences — ^my  friends,  it  u 
midnight,  the  fire  is  lit,  you  r^ose,  to  be  able  to  resume  your  work,  bat 
I  wish  never  to  rise  again — ^if  this  fiuls,  water  shall  do  it--4o-daj  I  bmj 
mmelf  in  water— I  threw  myself  in,"  Ac.  Ac 

Thirty-nine  individuals  (23  males  and  16  fnnales),  in  bidding  farewell,  aliQ 
explain  the  motives  which  led  them  to  eommit  the  act;  these  motives  aza 
those  indicated  in  the  chapter  <^  causes.  As  this  &ct  will  reappear  in  the 
analysis  of  all  the  sentiments  expressed  by  suicides  in  dying,  we  proooed  to 
give  a  general  table  of  causes  dra^nn  up  fix>man  eTamiaatioD  of  the  wxituE^ 
tonnd  and  preserved  in  the  official  reports. 


Sumnuity  of  Causes 

indicated  in 

1328 

writings 

* 

Trouble,  real  or  imaginary 

... 

•«. 

•  •• 

... 

... 

176 

iMfe 

••• 

•.. 

... 

•*• 

».. 

•«• 

154 

Wearineee  of  life 

•»• 

... 

».. 

«»• 

141 

Domeatio  tronblea 

*.• 

••• 

••. 

•»• 

101 

Debts,  mia  «.. 

&.. 

»•• 

»•• 

«•• 

M 

Illneaa 

... 

..I. 

»•• 

•  •• 

65 

Poverty,  niaery 

■.. 

... 

».. 

... 

55 

Inasnity 

... 

... 

>«• 

•  »• 

40 

Bad  aetiona,  remorse 

... 

••« 

>•• 

... 

82 

Falae  mottret 

••• 

... 

... 

».• 

... 

SI 

Miaoondaot ... 

... 

... 

..>. 

>*• 

*•• 

19 

OBBlbUDg     ... 

•.• 

.«• 

».« 

.« 

•.. 

U 

Fkide,  Tanity 

••• 

*.. 

••• 

.« 

.•« 

10 

lotemperanoe 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

.• 

«.• 

9 

Unknown  canaea 

•.. 

.«• 

... 

... 

i.a 

•  •• 

886» 

isas 

The  general  impression  which  this  list  conveys  is,  Hiat  moral  snjfmi^ 
has  a  rery  different  effect  firom  physical  suffering — a  point  which  we  have 
■ignalised  in  previous  WQrks.t 

A  certain  uunber  of  suicides.  43  (36  men,  7  women),  in  their  fiuewdll 

*  Tbeae  A66  writings,  altboagh  tbey  do  not  fnmiah  any  infonaata«n  on  the  oauas^ 
bave  revealed  to  ns  many  eurlona  and  important  pecoliaritiea  of  the  chaiaoter^  prin- 
ciplea,  dec.,  of  auieidea. 

t  *'  De  nnflnenee  de  la  ciTiKastion  anr  ]m  dereloppement  de  la  iUIie,**  AaasL 
4*  Hygiene,  torn.  zzi.  p.  241-295.  1889.  ''  Dea  maladiea  mentaka,*'  BiUiotU^ne  4a 
Ittdaeta  PractieisB,  torn.  ix.  p.  968. 
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Mfan,  make  Imown  iheir  wtahes,  earoteBB  iheir  last  KM^uests,  and  offar 
sMommendatioiui.  We  may  specifr  these  nentimexitB  in  the  followinc^ 
manner: — ^Shcpreaaion  a£  thanks  ana  gratitade  towards  persona  who  have 
dflne  them  service,  or  who  have  sympathized  with  their  tronbles— desire 
fir  kcme  that  their  death  will  jnake  their  family  more  happr — wishes  that 
fteir  mends  may  lead  a  happier  life — sprayer  to  banish  tneir  memory-^ 
XBCommendationto  employ  all  possible  preeautionB  in  commnnicating  their 
^ath  to  their  family — ^regret  at  having  nothing  to  bequeath — dirootion 
"to  send  their  effects  to  their  relatiyes-^pe  tlutt  pity  will  be  shown  to 
those  whom  they  abandon — exhortation  to  industry  and  good  oondnot-* 
datribntion  of  what  they  die  possessed  of.  The  £nal  recommendationa 
anay  be  thus  classed: — To  forwa^  their  effects  to  relatives  or  persons  to 
whom  iiiey  belong — ^to  pay  their  debts — ^to  destroy  all  thmr  papers. 
"Mt  dear  son/',  says  one,  "bum  my  books  without  opening  them:  it  is 
asy  last  request.'*  Others  desire  crucial  incisions  to  be  made  in  the  soles 
of  their  feet.  One  man  mentions,  that  haviiL?  fallen  into  a  lethargy  at  the 
a^e  of  seven  years,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  buried  alive.  Mssiy 
direct  the  windows  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  room  is  entered,— *to  carry 
their  remains  to  their  family— -to  come  and  see  them  before  aU  is  over — 
to  make  no  inquiries  about  them,  &c.  &e. 

^  2nd  6ub-section.— ^vofoaZ  q^a  crime,  cfa  7>ad  action,  €f  a  crimitudpiU' 
Mon;  desire  qfesgnoHon;  fira^erforforffivenees;  declaraUim  of  kcnour,  ^a* 

The  voice  of  conscience  can  never  be  whoUy  stifled.  Even  if  the  reo<K 
gnition  of  a  crime  has  escaped  human  justice,  an  inner  witness  ceases  not  to 
warn  the  criminal.  In  insanity,  an  ludlucination  is  often  the  personifica- 
tion of  remorse. 

In  48  oases  (44  men  and  4  women)  our  notes  show  that  {he  memory  of 
an  evil  deed  was  the  cause  of  suicide.  The  motives  of  these  48  voluntary 
deaths  offer  themselves  under  three  principal  heads:-- Crimes  (18);  bsA 
actions  (16) ;  and  criminal  passions  (15). 

Sometimes  the  crimes  are  avowed,  at  oiJieiB  concealed.  **  I  die,"  says 
one  man,  "  of  remorse  and  despair,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  a  crime  that 
I  alone  Imow.  I  was  unwilling  to  dishonour  my  family.  I  have  this  night 
■een  the  woman  I  adored  die  m  my  arms,  self-noisoned  because  she  would 
not  survive  me."  Another  expresses  himselr  in  these  terms:!  "  WheE 
jDu  receive  tiiis  letter  I  shall  no  longer  exist.  I  have  committed  a  crime 
which  would  have  condemned  me  to  the  galleys,  and  I  have  now  no  other 
resource  than  to  blow  out  my  brains.  Adieu!  dear  parents;  I  feel  my 
hand  tremble,  and  my  ideas  become  confused,  so  it  is  time  for  me  to  render 
«n  account  of  my  deeds  on  high.  All  that  I  ask  of  you  is,  not  to  afflict 
yourselves  for  me,  for  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of  jour  regret."  A  third 
sajs:  "  To  live  dishonoured  in  your  eyes,  or  to  qmt  a  life  endurable  only 
with  your  affection,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  my  choice;  and  I  regret 
this  aecision  only  on  account  of  the  sorrow  it  may  cause  you.  Forgive 
me,  and  do  not  curse  the  memory  of  one  who  was  to  you  a  well-beloved 
son ;  to  thee,  my  good  L- — ,  a  dearest  brother.  I  give  you,  my  darling 
nster,  my  ring,  which  you  will  find;  speak  kindly  of  me  sometimes  to  your 
little  girl,  whom  I  loved  as  fondly  as  her  father.  I  have  destroyed  myself 
by  my  own  act.  I  beseedi  the  persons  who  find  me  to  inform  my  fiunily 
with  all  possible  consideration.  Many  letters  contain  some  sucn  refleo- 
tions  as  tne  following:  "  I  have  found  here  only  shame  and  dishonour,  so 
leave  it." — "  I  am  more  weak  than  guilty."—"  I  have  done  justice  on  my- 
self for  my  crimes." 

Sad  actions,  and  faults  of  various  kinds,  are,  for  timid  souls,  and  those 
IwouKht  up  with  a  sense  of  duty,  a  oonatant  source  of  self-veproach.    In  « 
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letter  found  by  a  dead  body,  we  read  iheee  worde:  **  Induoed,  on  Wed^ 
nesday,  by  a  man  I  will  not  make  known,  but  on  whom  my  end  will  make 
a  terrible  mipression,  [perhaps  his  father!]  I  spent  with  him  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  not  mine,  and  which  I  cannot  renay  yon.  I  have  punished 
myself  for  it." — "  A  portrait,"  writes  a  lady,  "  toond  hy  my  husband  after 
onp  marriage,  by  reveaUng  a  fanlt  I  thought  concealed  for  erer,  destroyed 
my  position,  and  shatt€^d  all  my  prospects.  To  aroid  his  terrible 
reproaches,  the  hate  of  my  £unily,  and  the  scandal  of  a  divorce,  I  prefer 
to  kill  myself.  A  moment's  suffering  cannot  be  weighed  against  a  whole 
life  of  torment  and  misfortune."  A  young  man  leaves  a  letter  for  one  of 
his  friends,  in  which  he  announces  his  regret  at  dying  at  28  years  of  age; 
but  that  he  cannot  live  any  longer  with  honour,  because  his  foUy  had  led 
him  into  very  grave  faults,  and  made  him  the  sorrow  of  his  family.  A 
man  contracts  a  shameful  disease,  and  infects  his  wife:  he  says  to  her — 
**  My  darling,  vou  do  not  make  me  a  single  renroach,  but  those  which  I 
address  myself  are  so  violent  that  they  will  drive  me  mad.  Forget  a 
wretch  imworthy  of  thee,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  the  veiy  last  man 
to  commit  such  a  crime." 

The  regrets  which  the  passions  leave  behind  are  frequently  so  poignant 
that  death  alone  can  terminate  them.  A  gamester  annoimces  his  nun  to 
his  family,  and  felicitates  himself  that  he  luid  previously  divided  a  portion 
of  his  fortune  among  his  children,  who,  without  that,  would  have  been 
left  utterly  destitute.  He  fmishes  his  letter  by  a  doggrel  rhyme,  to  the 
effect  that  death  is  the  best  cure  for  hunger.    ''I  am  so  completelv  sub- 

a^ated  by  my  incorrigible  propensity,"  writes  a  man  to  his  family,  "  I 
ve  given  you  such  grave  ^unds  for  anger,  that  my  only  resource  is  to 
die." — ^An  artisan  miuces  this  confession:  "  Being  unable  to  conquer  my 
taste  for  drinking  and  debauch,  I  prefer  destro^fing  myself  before  I  am 
reduced  to  beggary."  The  majority  express  theur  pain  at  not  being  able 
to  correct  their  bad  habite,  and  deplore  the  excesses  into  which  they  have 
been  led  by  them. 

JExpiation :  the  desire  to  expiate  afauU. — ^To  the  confession  of  a  fault 
there  oftenfollows  the  desire  toexpiate  it.  Fifteen  persons  (thirteen  men  and 
two  women)  show  this  in  their  last  writings.  Here,  it  is  a  husband  who 
writes  to  his  wife :  "  Seeing  myself  engulphed  in  a  life  of  disorder  and 
debauch,  without  the  strengSbi  to  extricate  myself  from  it,  in  spite  of  the 
reproaches  which  I  make  myself  daily,  I  prefer  offering  up  my  existenoe 
as  a  kind  of  expiation  for  my  bad  oonauct,  rather  than  any  longer  run  the 
risk  of  losing  tne  affections  of  my  friends,  and  incurring  nresh  dishonour ; 
but  I  get  on  too  quickly,  so  I  stop  myself,  ai^d  trust  that  Crod  will  pardon 
my  act  in  consideration  of  the  motive."  There,  it  is  a  wife  who  criminates 
herself  to  her  husband,  saying  that  death  alone  can  expiate  her  fault.  She 
recalls  to  him  their  former  happiness,  and  the  pleasant  tune  they  had  passed 
together,  protesting  that  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  him,  that  circumstances 
alone  had  overcome  her  sense  of  duty,  and  that  she  herself  did  justice  on 
her  own  frail^.  Another  time  it  is  a  father  who  has  dissipated  the  entire 
inheritance  or  himself  and  children,  leaving  them  in  misery ;  on  the  table 
beside  his  body  are  found  several  letters  m>m  his  wife,  conjuring  him,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  to  change  his  conduct,  and  not  abandon  his 
children,  but  to  come  to  their  assistuioe,  as  she  is  unable  any  longer  herself 
to  support  and  educate  them. 

Many  state  that  they  kill  themselves  in  expiation  of  a  fault  or  crime 
which  &ey  will  not  discover.  Others,  that  they  punish  themselves  for  an 
abuse  of  confidence,  misconduct,  adultery,  or  darker  crimes ;  for  having 
brought  disgrace  and  nusfortune  on  their  family  and  friends.  One  of  these 
individuals  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  have  never  loved  anything  but 
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gold ;  mj  hasty  temperament  has  driven  me  to  commit  very  reprehensible 
actions,  1  am  tempted  to  commit  still  worse ;  I  mieht  some  oaj  hare  to 
asoend  the  scaffola ;  death  wHl  eat  short  all  these  follies,  and  save  me  firom 
that  catastrophe." 

Avowal  qffaulUf  prayer  to  be  forgiven. — Bemt  for  past  offences  is  at 
tihe  bottom  of  the  heart  of  the  greatest  number,  out  pride  retards  and  pre- 
Tents  the  avowal,  so  that  ruin  and  death  are  often  preferred.  Fifteen 
suicides  (nine  men,  six  women)  acknowledge  the  wrong  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  pray  to  be  forgiven.  A  young  girl  writes  to  her  parents : 
"  Forget  aU  my  misdeeds,  but  do  not  curse  me,  too  guilty  thougn  I  be ; 
your  unfortunate  child  has  simk  beneath  her  shame— oh,  forgive  me !  I 
conjure  you  on  my  knees,  in  the  face  of  death,  do  not  give  me  your  male- 
diction. Pray  for  me."  On  the  table  of  a  student  was  found  a  letter  from 
his  father,  dated  two  ^ears  previously,  in  which  he  points  out  to  his  son 
the  sad  career  that  he  is  about  to  pursue,  the  ills  that  await  him,  his  vain 
regrets,  and  the  fate  that  will  befal  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  the 
son  had  written  these  words — "  You  were  right  in  eveiy  particular,  I  trust 
that  my  death  wiU  disarm  your  just  anger."  Several  females  confess  their 
infidelity  to  their  husbands  or  lovers,  and  implore  their  forgiveness.  Some 
few  men  make  the  same  avowal,  saying  that  their  death  is  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  misconduct. 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing,  some  destroy  themselves  because  they 
cannot  support  the  idea  or  being  suspected,  accused,  calumniated,  &c.^ 
thOT-  are  the  victims  of  an  exaggerated  sense  of  honour. 

jbie  men  qf  honour;  women  ^charajcier, — "  Monarchies  live  by  honour, 
republics  bv  virtue,"  says  Montesquieu.  In  France,  the  first  of  these 
sentiments  has  caused  torrents  of  blood  to  flow.  During  many  ages,  some 
millions  of  men  risked  their  lives  in  single  combat,  frequently  in  spite  of 
severe  laws,  at  the  least  attack  upon  their  honour.  It  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  this  sentiment  which  drives  a  great  number  of  unfortunates 
to  destroy  themselves.  In  eighteen  instances  (thirteen  men  and  five 
women)  we  have  found  this  stated  in  the  letters  left  bj  the  suicides.  The 
antique  probity  of  commerce,  formerly  so  general,  which  made  bankruptcy 
an  irreparable  misfortune,  was  the  motive  which  determined  six  mer- 
chants or  tradesmen  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  One  of  them, 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  declares  that  the  impossibility  of  meeting  his 
engagements  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  fatal  resolution.  '*  I  have  done  every- 
thing to  struggle  against  the  torrent  which  has  overwhelmed  me ;  all  my 
efforts  have  proved  unavailing.  I  have  200  francs  in  the  drawer  of  my 
secretaire,  which  will  serve  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  burial,  which  I 
wish  performed  as  economically  as  possible.  I  pray  my  creditors  to  for- 
give me  if  they  have  lost  anything  by  me ;  I  can  assure  them  it  has  not 
been  from  any  fault  of  mine,  for  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  the  least 
unnecessary  expense.  Midnight;  one  hour  before  my  death."  This  letter 
is  written  m  a  firm  hand,  di&ring  in  no  respect  from  his  writing  in  his 
ledger.  To  the  cause  above  indicated,  ma^  oe  added  the  discouragement 
na^ral  to  old  age,  which  affords  no  possibility  of  beginning  life  anew. 
Another  merchant  writes  to  his  wife :  "  Thirty  years  of  irreproachable 
probity  will  not  allow  me  to  endure  a  protest.  After  a  time,  perhaps,  all 
might  be  repaired,  but  the  remembrance  of  this  bankruptcy  would  kill  me 
by  slow  degrees.  I  prefer  finishing  at  once.  I  have  taken  precautions 
that  this  event  shall  give  you  as  little  trouble  as  possible." 

A  certain  number  declare  that  they  die  men  of  honour,  without  giving  any 
further  explanation.  "  My  troubles  are  beyond  my  strength,"  writes  one 
of  these ;  "  I  would  rather  die  than  live  dishonoured.  Bury  me  with  the 
rites  of  the  church,  and  tell  my  father  to  remember  the  3ra  of  Januaiy, 
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IS—."  AnotiMr  anaoonoes  that  he  eannotjurvire  the  infiuncnu  rwlmmiMii 
which  hare  tamidied  his  reputadioii — ^the  dearost  thin^  to  him  on  eartk. 
Hifl  conBciftnice  is  pure,  and  he  dies  foTBivJng  his  cahnnnifttora. 

The  motiyes  alleged  by  women  relate  almost  exclusiyely  to  their  moraHi. 
'^  I  lore  a  joung  man,"  says  one  of  them  in  har  kttw,  *'  but  I  hare  not 
vielded  to  him,  which  may  be  easily  yenfied^  it  is  this  calumny  whidi 
kills  me."  Anotiher  writes,  "  I  haye  made  a  thousand  attempts  to  procure 
work,  bnt  I  haye  found  only  hearts  of  stone,  or  debauehdt,  whose  iiuamoiis 
proposals  I  refused  to  listen  to."  A  young  girl,  strikingly  beautiful,  states 
that  she  has  exhausted  all  her  resources,  and  left  all  £er  effects  in  pawn. 
She  adds,  "  Had  I  choseo^  I  xnight  haye  had  a  shop,  liohly  stocked,  but  1 
would  radier  die  chaste  than  Hye  disreputably." 

Business  matters  haye  much  less  ediect  on  women  than  on  men. 


3rd  8ub-section« — Demaaid  pardon  for  their  gwkide;  aoUekude  fbr 
hHotfed  persons  ;  f^SPy^  ^  leaving  themj  prcMors  to  hejbrgotiais  io  corns 
to  reeognite  them. — -The  man  who  has  resolyed  to  finish  his  career  stifl 
thinks  of  those  he  leayes  behind,  and  asks  their  pardon  for  the  grief  and 
trouble  which  he  is  about  to  cause  them.  Forty-nye  letters  (thirty-^sixmeA 
and  nine  women)  proye  their  solicitude  on  this  point.  l!hey  are  mostly 
addressed  to  relations,  some  to  friends,  and  eyen  tostraagers;  they  expnaa 
lite  fnei  of  the  writer  at  haying  to  quit  them^  alleging  some  imperious 
motiye,  some  de^air,  whicih  leayes  them  not  a  moment  of  Tepose.  '*  Mj 
dearest  wife,"  wntes  a  broker,  "  foi^ye  me  the  suffering  I  am  about  to 
cause  ^on,  and  which  will  be  augmented  by  the  disooyery  of  the  deranged 
condition  of  my  affairs :  and  you  also,  my  mother,  pardon  me  this  blow,  so 
heayy  at  your  age,  you  whom  I  loyed  so  dearly,  and  wlio  had  such  just 
grounds  to  rely  upon  your  children;  my  eyil  destiny  has  preyailed.*' 
A  wife  confesses  to  her  husband  that  her  resdye  had  been  mads  for  soma 
time,  because  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  exist  apart  from  some  other  man 
whom  she  adored;  her  letter  is  written  in  a  firm  hand,  and  she  exeoutea 
her  project  calmly  and  deliberately.    The  celebrated  painter,  G        ,  left 

these  words,  in  pencil,  in  his  note-book :  "  Mr.  B will  entreat  mj 

dear  wife.    I  haye  now  nothing  more  to  %ay  but  good-bye,  dear  wife." 

Many  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  after  nayingbesoui^t  foi^giyeness  for 
their  deed,  request  that  their  remains  maybe  identified,  and  the  &8t  servioea 
to  the  dead  accorded  them.  "  One  more  fayour,"  writes  a  man;  "you  will 
proceed  immediately  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  identify  my  corpse ;  for 
when  ^ou  arriye  there,  I  ahall  exist  no  longer." 

BoheUudefor  thefiUwre  toeffare  qf  okildren  or  rehxtions* — The  domeatie 
affections  are  not  wanting  in  suicides,  and  their  writings  often  disclose  all 
the  agony  of  their  souls.  The  number  of  letters  in  which  this  sentiment 
is  expressed  amounts  to  43  (30  men,  13  women);  and  it  will  be  ohsenred 
that  the  relatiye  proportion  of  females  here  becomes  motre  considerable 
Anxiety  about  children  is  the  predominating  sentiment,  and  is  exhibited 
in  40  cases  (25  men,  15  women).  These  poor  creatures  recommend  them 
to  their  relations,  to  their  friends,  to  charitable  persons ;  they  lay  down 
ndes  for  their  conduct, — ^they  giye  them  their  blessing,  said  nmniiest  the 
most  poignant  grief  at  being  forced  to  part  from  them.  A  man  beseechea 
lus  wife  not  to  marry  again  tmtil  his  son  has  passed  through  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  his  daughter  been  confirmed,  placed  apprentice  in  a  good  esta- 
blishment, and  proyed  to  be  steady;  he  says  that  he  hasneyer  been  hsppf 
m  this  world,  and  so  hopes  for  a  better.  A  father  writes  a  yery  affectionate 
letter  to  his  children,  informing  them  that  for  their  sakes  he  is  unwill* 
ing  to  marry  again,  but  fearing  to  be  led  away  in  spite  of  himself*  he 
prafiera  dying.    Li&  is  Ml  of  these  irresistible  impulses.    How  often  d* 
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we  Bee  tiie  nnfortimate  Tietims  of  aome  oiganic  diieaae  aboodoa  tfaemflebres 
to  pleasures  which  are  so  many  mortal  strokes  to  tibem,  in  spite  of  the 
T8peatede2ier|^tie  protests  of  their  reason:  they  are  aware  (^UMBirdaneer; 
they  promise  themselres  to  resist,  but  they  ail  again  and  again  in  weir 
reeolution,  till  they  sink  to  rise  no  more.  WhAt,  then,  is  the  use  of  reasoaP 
WJho  profits  by  itr  Some  few  men,  bom  without  passions;  Uie  infinitely 
small  number  who  haye  learnt  to  subjugate  them;  some  remnant  of  those 
who  haye  exhausted  them  in  youth,  and  whose  ardour  is  ehilled  by  age. 

Solicitude  for  other  relatiyes  is  manifested  much  less  firequewy  than 
for  children,  and  is  more  commonly  shown  for  wiyes  or  mistresses  thaa 
for  parents:  it  is  characteriaed  b^  regret  finr  the  grief  thor  death  wiU 
cause,  and  the  pecuniary  distress  it  may  oocasiiXL. 

Gcod  wMes  and  tender  seniiments  tofirUmde,  henrfaetore,  aoffuainUmeetf 
enemies;  regret  at  leaving  no  means  ifehewvng  their  gratUude;  ferguse^ 
neee. — ^If,  on  the  one  hand,  many  men  go  down  into  the  graye  with  all  theur 
eyil  passions,  resentments,  disliices,  and  hate  uncanoelled  and  uaappeaaed* 
jet,  on  the  other,  there  are  many  who,  guided  by  a  better  spirit,  £oi^ye 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them,  and  forget  the  insults  or  injuries  they  £iye 
endured.  Indeed,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  one^  in  the  least  degzee 
influenced  hy  religion  or  morality,  could  resolve  to  present  l*i«>«MJf  bmiv 
his  Maker  with  a  heart  fall  of  gall  and  rancour.  The  number  of  those 
in  whom  these  better  sentiments  were  manifested  is  thirty-three  (twentf -eix 
men,  seyen  women).  Here  are  scmie  fragments  of  their  letters :  "  If  I 
haye  injured  any  one,  let  me  be  fergiyen ;  in  killing  myself,  all  should  be 
forgotten.  One  last  thought  of  my  son  and  daughter.  I  die  in  full  poB- 
aession  of  my  faculties.  Let  my  ashes  be  respected.  I  haye  suffered 
keenly  without  complaining.  The  ovAj  person  I  haye  neyer  injured  has 
rend^d  life  odious  to  me,  but  I  forgiye.  I  could  haye  avenged  myself; 
I  prefer  foi^etting  alL  I  am  not  yet  thirty,  and  I  die.  The  passage  firam 
liie  to  eternity  is  a  mere  trifle."' — '*  You  will  obhge  me  by  informing  my 
&mfly  of  thii  sad  afiair,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  imem  that  I  bore 
no  resentment  for  what  had  taken  place  between  us  during  past  years;  I 
attribute  all  my  misfortunes  to  my  marriage,  and  to  a  supreme  and 
inexorable  fatality." — "  Since  all  abandon  me,  1  abandon  myselz ;  may  €K)d 
reader  as  much  good  to  my  persecutors  as  they  haye  wrought  me  eriL"'— 

"  G 1  when  you  get  this,  I  shall  be  no  longer  alive.    I  regret  that  thoB 

•houldst  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  my  death*  neyertheless,  my  last 
thought  is  of  thee.  Let  me  reiterate  once  again  the  advice  I  have  so  often 
given  thee,  and  which  I  repeated  only  yesterday,  work ;  work,  if  thov 
wishest  to  avoid  falling  into  want,  and  lurt  willing  to  free  thyself  from  the 
infamous  yoke  thou  now  endurest." 

Moet  of  the  other  letten  a»  &om  married  eonples,  who  i«eiproe.U7  £». 

g've  each  other's  death ;  from  persons  who  thank  their  friends  or  bene- 
ctors,  or  address  a  few  words  of  reoonciliatioiL  and  forgiveness  to  their 
enemies.  ^ 

Gratitude  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart ;  but,  unfortunatelip',  the 
conflicting  passions  and  interests  of  life  too  often  choke  it,  and  stifle  its 
development.  Nevertheless,  we  have  two  documents  in  wluck  this  senti- 
ment IB  stroDgly  expressed : — "  Adieu,  dear  paraits,  and  you,  my  exceUeut 
masters,"  writes  a  nmiale  domestic.  "  Why  did  I  ever  leave  youP  After 
io  mudi  kindness  from  you  1  I  know  that  1  should  have  to  tiy  an  iafijufy 
of  places  before  I  oould  find  another  like  yours ;  so  I  prefer  to  die."-^ 
**  My  desr  friend,'*  says  a  young  man,  "  by  your  devoted  conduct  you 
have  retarded  my  deaUi  for  more  than  a  year.  I  thank  you  for  the  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  me.  I  wished  not  to  quit  the  world  without 
giving  you  some  mark  of  my  gratitude.    I  spoke  of  your  affiurs  to  some 
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one  under  seal  of  secrecj .    I  was  desirous  of  doing  something  for  you, 
but  fate  willed  it  otherwise." 

Begret  at  separation. — Time  assuages  ererT  pang,  and  calms  all  our  sor- 
rows ;  but,  in  joung  souls,  full  of  impatience  ana  viracity,  the  first  impression 
of  grief  is  ofben  so  yiyid  and  absorbing  as  to  prove  dangerous  to  life.  In 
sixteen  letters,  which  announce  a  separation  as  the  cause  of  suicide,  eleven 
belong  to  the  female  sex ;  in  fact,  tne  necessity  of  quitting  the  man  she 
loves,  is,  to  a  woman,  the  most  terrible  of  trials.  I^rom  out  of  this  class 
of  documents  we  will  select  the  three  following :— "  I  perish,  still  loving 
thee,  my  dear  friend ;  I  am  innocent ;  rest  assured  tnat  my  heart  has 
never  changed ;  for  l^ee  I  reserved  that  flower  which  God  has  given  me." 
•— "  The  luffshness  of  my  husband  has  hindered  my  making  any  revelation 
to  him.  I  give  all  I  can  dispose  of  to  my  brother,  that  he  may  avoid  my 
example,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  marry  her  he  loves." — "  Sir,  I  am 
pregnant,  and  the  child  f  cany  is  not  yon« :  the  father  is  a  young  man 
whom  I  adored,  who  suffocated  himself  three  days  since  by  reason  of  the 
reproaches  of  his  family.  As  life  without  him  is  insupportable,  and 
despair  will  drive  me  mad,  I  put  an  end  to  my  agony."  The  lover,  in  the 
last  case,  was  a  law  student,  at  Paris  for  three  years  without  doing  any- 
thing, whose  father,  finding  how  his  son  had  deceived  him,  had  ordered 
him  to  return  home  imme£ately,  or  else  shift  for  himself. 

Occasionally  the  suicide  is  determined,  not  by  the  death  of  the  beloved 
person,  but  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  separation.  Women  some- 
times kill  themselves  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  parents  or  children. 
One  says  that  she  cannot  survive  the  death  of  her  son,  and  desires  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  place  with  him. 

The  same  motives  urge  men  to  destroy  themselves,  but  much  more 
rarely  than  women,  for  tneir  number  amounts  to  five  only.  In  a  case  of 
double  suicide,  the  youns  man  announces,  in  his  letter,  that  he  cannot 
marry  his  mistress,  and  that  she,  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  fearing 
to  be  turned  out  of  her  home,  and  cursed  by  her  parents,  prefers  death  to 
disgrace.  "I  love  her  too  well  to  survive  ner;  so  I  follow  her,  to  share 
her  grave." 

Prayers  to  their  friends  to  give  a  tear  to  their  memory;  to  ]f  reserve  a 
loch  of  their  Iiair,  Sfc.;  to  console  those  dear  to  them. — ^There  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  the  desire  to  be  wept  for  at  our  death  by  those  to  whom 
we  have  been  attached  while  living;  it  is  a  consolation  and  a  proof  that 
we  had  some  good  quality.  The  following  are  fragments  of  fourteen  letters 
(eleven  men,  three  women)  expressive  of  this  sentiment.  "My  dear 
Eugenie,  may  Grod  protect  you,  and  may  you  yet  find  the  happiness  I 
comd  not  procure  you.  Paraon  me  all  I  nave  made  you  suffer,  and  grant 
a  tear  to  my  memory.  Let  me  be  interred  beside  your  father;  I  nope 
that  your  excellent  qualities  will  be  more  fully  appreciated.  Eetum  to 
your  family." — **  From  the  summit  of  these  towers  (those  of  Notre  Dame) 

which  I  visited  some  days  since,  in  company  with  L ,  I  have  just  now 

precipitated  m]^self.  Weep  for  me,  weep  for  your  brother,  a  victim  of  the 
olackest  ingratitude.  No  doubt  you  will  wish  to  see  this  spot  moistened 
with  my  blood.  As  for  those  wno  have  done  me  so  mu^  ill,  I  have 
thought  of  killing  them,  but  let  the  wretches  live,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
receive  their  reward."  Our  nature  revolts  at  the  idea  of  being  entirely 
forgotten  after  our  death,  and  we  seek  to  recall  our  memorjr  by  posthumous 
gifls.  Even  the  suicide  shows  this  sentiment,  and  distributes  his  memo- 
rials. "  My  friend,  keep  this  bracelet  in  memory  of  me,  and  place  a 
garland  on  the  tomb  of  our  child;  such  is  the  last  request  of  her  who 
loved  you  more  than  all  beside." — "Please  to  forward  my  portrait  to 
my  mistress." — "I  give  my  ring  to  L— — ;  she  will  find  it  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket." 
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Bequest  that  their  suicide  may  not  he  made  public;  wish  to  conceal  their 
deaths  and  name. — There  are  some  men  who  destroy  themselyes  throush 
yaaitj,  and,  conseqaentlj,  aim  at  giving  to  their  death  all  ^sible  pub- 
licity. This  sentiment  is  often  manifested  by  notorious  criminals,  who 
seek  to  finish  their  guilty  career  with  ichtt.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aro 
some  who  expressly  desire  that  nothing  may  be  said  about  them,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  them.  We  find  this  sentiment  contained  in  nine  letters, 
(eight  men,  one  woman),  yariously  expressed  as  follows:  "To  him  who 
finds  me  I  bequeath  my  gratitude,  if  he  can  withdraw  my  remains  fiom 
public  curiosity." — "  I  hope  that  no  one  will  know  neither  my  suicide  nor 
the  abode  of  my  parents;  thanks  to  the  precautions  that  I  haye  taken. 
The  cause  of  my  death  is  a  secret  between  brod  and  me." — "I  beseech  the 
commissary  not  to  allow  my  name  to  appear  in  the  papers,  for  the  sake  of 
my  family.  The  recommendation  to  avoid  publicity  ana  the  insertion  of  the 
name  in  the  newspapers  is  the  fi^eneral  sentiment  in  this  class  of  suicides, 
and  commonly  springs  from  a  wish  to  spare  the  feelings  of  surviying  relatiyes 
or  friends.  In  many  letters  the  authors  evince  a  desire  to  escape  the  idle 
curiosity  of  the  public,  and  not  to  afford  any  satisfaction  to  their  enemies. 

JPrayer  to  conceal  the  manner  of  their  death/rom  their  children  or  their 
parents. — The  instinct  of  paternal  affection  survives  the  approach  of  dis* 
solution,  and  exhibits  itself  in  many  different  ways.  In  tke  letters  we 
have  before  us  it  is  shown  in  eight  cases  (seven  men  and  one  woman). 
Thus,  one  requests  his  friends  to  spread  a  report  that  he  has  perished  by 
an  accident;  another  desires  them  to  write  and  inform  his  family  that  be 
had  been  crushed  by  a  carriage,  and  died  in  the  hospital  with  the  consok- 
tions  of  religion.  Almost  all  beseech  those  who  discover  their  suicide  to 
conceal  it  from  their  children  and  family. 

4th  Sub-section.  —  Religious  feelina;  confidence  in  Ghd*s  mercy.  — 
France  is  the  countiy  which  has  prodiuced  the  most  admirable  religious 
works,  yet  it  is  the  country  in  whicn  the  practice  of  religion  is  the  least 
observed.  This  anomaly  is  due  to  predominance  of  the  imagination  over 
the  judgment,  which  impresses  a  peculiar  type  on  our  national  character, 
and  is  the  foundation  both  of  our  glory  and  our  shame.  In  the  face  of 
death  tJie  religious  sentiment  often  declares  itself  with  force.  Thirty-six 
letters  or  notes  (twenty-one  men,  fifteen  women)  attest  that  these  unhappy 
creatures  at  the  point  of  death  still  hoped  in  the  Divine  mercy,  lue 
comparative  preponderance  of  females  over  males  which  we  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  aomestic  affections,  is  here  even  more  strongly  marked,  and 
will  generally  be  found  to  accompany  the  more  sentimental  ideas.  From 
among  the  notes  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration  we  may  cite 
the  following:  "I  kill  myself  to  escape  from  a  life  of  debauchery,  of 


my  sacrifice,  he  will  make  me  happi 
suffer  too  much,  mother,  and  cannot  live  any  longer ;  I  must  quit  this 
earUi.  Pray  Grod  to  forgive  me,  and  take  pify  on  me  in  another  world." 
Many  merely  write  that  they  pray  God  to  forgive  them  their  death,  and 
that  they  have  confidence  in  His  goodness.  Some  few  women  were  found 
with  the  emblems  of  religion  alK»ut  them;  one  had  drawn  a  cross  with, 
charcoal  on  the  wall,  and  had  a  bottle  of  holy  water  suspended  round  her 
neck.  Another  wrote,  "For  a  long  time  I  endured  my  trials  with 
patience,  because  one  must  suffer  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life,  but  now 
my  distress  is  greater  than  I  can  bear;  my  daughter's  is  not  less  than 
mme ;  I  have  persuaded  her  to  die  with  me;  we  beseech  Grod  to  pardon 
this  crime,  and  we  trust  in  Him." 
Belief  in  a  future  life;  longing  to  rejoin  lost  friends.-^The  daily  neoefi- 
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sNiac  of  CUT  material  eziiiaoce,  the  saiMiGtioii  of  the  Be&sas,  ishe  Myofitj 
«f  the  f  rench  character,  and  the  comi^ete  indifference  of  the  majoritj  to 
the  moat  aolema  problem  of  humanity,  account  for  the  slight  attention 
paid  among  na  to  what  relates  to  God,  etermtf ,  and  a  future  state.  Per- 
m»a  it  were  more  true  to  aaj  that  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  repressed, 
rather  than  eradicated ;  still  the  general  indifference  on  the  subject  showa 
that  there  is  something  radicall j  wrong  in  our  system  of  religious  educa- 
tiom.  Twenty-two  documents  (eighteen  men,  four  women)  prove  that  the 
bdief  in  another  Hfe  is  a  consolation  even  for  suicides.  Some  state  that, 
hang  miserable  here,  they  go  in  search  of  happiness  in  another  world,  to 
see  if  they  shall  be  better  off  there.  One  writes,  somewhat  impiously, 
**  Here  I  am,  in  full  dress,  my  head  well  up,  my  ccmscienee  dear,  ready  to 
appear  before  the  supreme  tribmial.'*  Others,  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  a 
Woved  person,  go  to  rejdn  them  in  eternity.  One  young  man  informs 
bia  family  that  1^  goes  to  find  his  mother,  for  whose  loss  he  cannot  be 
eonaoled.  "Plunged  jn  despair  hj  the  death  of  my  child  and  beloved 
wile,"  writes  anotiber  man,  still  quite  young,  "  I  kill  myself  to  lire  with 
them  in  eternity."  The  letters  of  four  females  indicate  as  the  motive,  the 
deaire  of  being  reunited  to  those  they  loved. 

Wuh  for  tie  prayers  cf  ike  church;  re/hual. — The  idea  of  suicide  is 
naturally  incompatilue  with  real  religion,  nevertheless,  they  are  sometimes 
strangely  asaodated,  and  present  a  distressing  page  in  the  study  of  that 
inezplicable  mystery,  the  human  heart.  Tlius,  we  have  eleven  persons 
(ten  men,  one  woman),  who  probaUy  during  their  lifetime  rarely  entered 
the  doors  of  the  Cfaiirch,  always  opened  to  receive  them,  yet  who  desire  to 
be  admitted  after  their  death,  when  the  anatiiema  haa  for  ever  closed  her 

S»rtals  against  them.  The  most  frequent  expressions  are,  that  the  writers 
e  in  the  Catholic  faith,  that  they  desire  to  be  buried  with  the  customary 
ceremonies  of  the  chureh,  and  that  masses  may  be  said  for  them.  Occa- 
akmally  it  is  evident  that  the  suicide  is  desirous  merely  to  save  appear- 
ances, as  in  the  following  case:  "You  will  do  me  a  great  service  if  you  will 
go  and  inform  the  curate  that  I  died  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  so  that  I 
may  receive  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  manner  of  my  decease 
remain  unknown.  * 

Commend  their  saule  to  Ood. — ^At  the  approach  of  death,  and  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  the  feeling  of  religion  is  awakenea  and  tiie  name  of  God  comes  at 
once  to  the  lips,  dix  documents  (five  men  and  one  woman)  attest  that 
these  were  tne  last  thoughts  of  so  many  suiddes.  The  foUowing  are 
extracts  from  thdr  letters:  "  I  have  just  commended  my  soul  to  God, 
and  said  my  prayers." — "  In  another  hour  my  torments  will  be  over;  my 
last  moments  will  be  spent  in  prayer." — "  I  solidt  God's  forgiveness  for 
my  sin,  may  He  have  pity  on  his  servant." — *'  I  commend  my  soul  to  God 
in  the  name  of  our  Saviour ;  may  he  receive  it  into  grace;  my  affliction  was 
bey<md  my  strength." 

5th  Sub-section. — Self-reproach  at  having  yielded  to  geduction. — There 
ifl  a  radical  defect  in  the  education  and  management  of  our  women  which 
eaUs  for  the  earnest  attention  of  moralists  and  governments.*  Year  after 
year  thousands  of  illegitimate  births,  abortions,  mfantiddee,  and  adulteries, 
reveal  the  breadth  and  profundity  of  the  evil.  A  prey  to  continual 
attacks,  the  fall  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  is  too  easily  explained.  Se- 
duction is  their  deplorable  heritage.  We  have  nine  letters  on  this  head,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  the  perusal  of  them.  It  is  almost  always 
the  same  sad  tale :  peijxny,  falsehood,  and  Ijins  promises  of  marriage,  are 
the  beginning  of  their  misfortunes.    See  wliat  uiey  teU  us  :— 

*  Fenchtenlebtn  calk  the  female  cdaeation  of  our  times  **  th«  pariU  henteuu  of 
fSbie  modenu." — ^Ta. 
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"  After  haTing  promised  to  marry  me,  you  have  shamefully  abandoned 
me.  I  fotfriYe  you,  but  I  cannot  surviye  me  loss  of  my  honour  and  your 
love.'*  This  letter  finishes  with  the  words,  "  I  no  longer  see  clearly."— 
"  Your  desertion  and  contempt  are  the  causes  of  my  death ;  still  I  would 
hare  Uyed  if  you  had  acknowled||^d  our  child." — "  I  commend  my  child  to 
the  care  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  has  often  consoled  me.  May  mis- 
Ibrtune  overtake  the  seducer  who  ruined  me :  my  spirit  will  haunt  hint 
everrwhere."  A  poor  girl  relates,  in  touching  language,  the  whole  scheme 
of  viilany  by  whicn  she  fell,  and  the  subsequent  indifference  and  desertion 
of  her  seducer :  being  pregnant,  she  cannot  survive  her  disgrace  :  she  con- 
dudes — "  Grod  will  punish  the  wretch  who  reduced  me  to  this  extremity." 
A  poor  woman,  after  being  abandoned,  writes  to  her  daughter  a  letter,  in 
which  she  explains  to  her  all  the  misfortunes  which  await  her,  and  enjoins 
lier  to  follow  the  same  course.   The  two  were  found  together  asphyxiated. 

Although  in  this  analysis  of  the  last  sentiments  of  suicidles  we  have 
hitherto  scrupulously  confined  ourselves  to  the  4595  official  reports,  yet  we 
think  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  papers  of  the  day,  may  be 
suitably  introduced : — 

**  A  young  man,  whose  father  h6L6a  an  important  official  position,  main- 
tained for  Siree  years  very  intimate  relations  with  a  young  widow,  of 
restricted  means.  A  few  da^s  ago  he  notified  to  his  mistress  that  their 
haison  must  terminate.  Tne  young  woman  made  no  complaint:  that 
night  was  passed  in  watchfulness  and  tears ;  and  on  the  following  momuiff 
she  sent  for  a  porter,  to  whom  she  gave  a  letter  and  a  small  packet,  with 
particular  directions  not  to  deliver  them  before  the  evening.  She  then 
shut  herself  in  her  room.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  porter  having 
another  job,  which  took  him  to  the  quarter  indicated  on  the  letter,  deh- 
yered  it  before  the  appointed  time.  M.  de  M— -  was  at  home,  and  upon 
reading  the  letter,  which  informed  him  that  the  unfortunate  creature  be 
had  abandoned  had  terminated  her  sorrows  by  suicide,  ran  immediately  to 
the  commissary  of  pdice,  and  sent  him  to  her  abode.  When  the  commis- 
sary arrived  she  still  breathed,  and  the  medical  man  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  recognising  the  symptoms  which  indicate  poisoning  br 
laudanum,  at  once  commenced  very  vigorous  treatment.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  commissary  took  note  of  the  following  letter :  "  Charles,  you  come 
not  1  You  do  not  know,  then,  how  much  I  suffer,  and  that  my  only  wish 
was  to  see  you  for  the  last  time.  Do  not  despise  me  when  you  learn  that 
I  have  voluntarily  terminated  my  days.  You  know  my  character :  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  enable  me  to  bear  up  against  the  affliction  of  losing 
you.  When  you  receive  this  letter  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live.  I  have 
not  written  this  to  alarm  you,  but  to  tell  you  once  more  that  my  last  sigh 
was  for  you, — ^that  I  love  you,  and  implore  your  forgiveness  for  my  fiital 
resolve.  I  send  you  a  rin^  plaited  with  my  hair ;  wear  it  as  a  sign  of 
pardon  and  remembrance."  The  letter  concludes  with  instructions  for 
ner  burial,  to  which  she  devotes  the  little  property  she  dies  possessed  of.* 

*  We  snbjoin  the  following  aneedote,  taken  fh>m  a  recent  number  of  **  Oalignanf  a 
Meaeenger :" — Ta. 

"  Yesterday  the  euriosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  in  (he  Bne  St.  Honore  was 
attracted  by  seeing  a  canary-bird  flying  abont  the  court-yard,  which  waa  obserred  to  havep 
a  small  strip  of  paper  attached  to  its  neck.  The  bird  waa  at  length  canght,  and  the 
paper  found  to  contain  the  words: — ^*Poor,  ill,  without  employment,  and  without 
nsoorce  of  any  kind,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me ;  I  am  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  lead  a  disreputable  life.  My  mind  is  made  up;  all  will  be  over 
this  evening.  The  only  friend  I  have  in  this  world  is  this  little  bird,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  set  at  liberty.  I  beseech  the  person  who  finds  it  to  take  care  of  it,  for  it  singa 
most  sweetly,  poor  little  creature.  Thank%  thanks,  beforehand. — JoaxpBivi.'  Aa  yet 
no  due  to  the  writer  of  the  billet  has  been  discovered." 
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On  smnininff  up  the  yarions  sentiments  expressed  in  this  chapter,  we 
find  that  the  mrst  relate  to  man's  social  relations,  manifested  in  nis  fare- 
well to  society.  These  adieus  themselves  follow  in  a  hierarchal  succession 
corresponding  to  the  natural  gradation  of  human  affections,  and  are 
addressed  sucoessiyelj  to  spouses,  parents,  children,  lovers,  mistresses, 
finends,  acquaintances,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  The  majority  of  indi- 
yiduals  in  this  category  at  the  same  time  declare  themselyes  the  authors 
of  their  own  death.  More  frequently  they  say  nothing  of  the  motives  of 
their  suicide,  or,  if  they  indicate  them,  at&ibute  them  to  causes  generally 
known. 

A  large  number  of  letters  finish  with  wishes,  recommendationB,  and 
expressions  of  kindness  and  gratitude. 

The  sentiments  placed  in  uie  second  section  relate  principaUy  to  man's 
duties.  The  neglect  of  them  torments  the  offenders.  They  acknowledge 
their  fault,  express  regret  at  their  unavailing  attempts  at  reformation, 
punish  themselves  for  their  excesses,  and  are  xmwilling  to  dishonour  their 
families. 

In  opposition  to  these  last,  there  are  some  victims  to  an  exaggerated 
sense  or  honour,  which  renders  the  slightest  calumny,  accusation,  or 
suspicion,  quite  insupportable. 

llie  sentmients  expressed  in  the  third  section  are  those  belonging  to 
the  family — love,  friendship,  and  that  general  benevolence  which  we  durst 
no  longer  style  fraternity.  The  persons  we  have  placed  in  this  series 
regret  the  gnef  which  their  suicide  will  cause  their  parents  or  children, 
and  the  persons  they  love,  and  ask  their  pardon.  They  evince  gieat  soli- 
citude for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  their  wives  or  husbands,  their 
parents,  &c.  &c. 

Grief  at  parting  from  those  they  love  is  particularly  felt  by  women,  who 
are  often  inconsolable  for  their  loss.  A  certain  number  alleviate  the  bit- 
terness of  separation  by  the  hope  of  being  remembered  and  wept  for  afler 
their  death.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  that  their  end  should 
be  for  ever  concealed  from  all  they  knew,  so  that  none  may  grieve  over 
their  untimely  fate. 

Forgetfulness  of  injuries,  pardon  for  offences,  kind  regards  for  their 
feUow-creatures,  are  often  shown  by  suicides  in  their  last  moments,  and 
may  be  advantageousljr  contrasted  with  the  implacable  hatred  and  malice 
frequently  manuested  in  the  wills  of  persons  supposed  to  have  died  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  analysis  of  the  fourth  section  comprises  the  religious  sentiments. 
These  often  awaken  forcibly  at  the  approach  of  death,  more  particularly 
in  women.  In  this  resuscitation  of  devotional  feeling,  the  idea  of  the  One 
God  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  in  some, 
the  religious  sentiment  goes  beyond  this,  and  induces  them  to  solicit  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  brought  up. 
We  think  it  our  dutj  to  remark,  that  these  documents  prove  the  insum- 
ciency  of  religious  mstruction  among  us,  and  show,  witnout  doubt,  that 
the  spirit  is  too  much  sacrificed  to  the  letter. 

Our  fifth  and  last  section  is  devoted  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  victims  of  seduction.  The  majority  of  these  unfortunates  forgivo 
those  who  ruined  them ;  but  a  few  give  way  to  recrimination.  Our  feel- 
ings are  painfully  affected  at  this  review  of  the  snares  and  dangers  to 
which  the  weaker  and  gentler  sex  is  exposed,  and  of  which  the  terrible 
fruits  are,  bastardy,  abortion,  adultery,  rape,  prostitution,  disgrace,  and 
suicide.* 

*  We  truBt  tbe  learned  author  will  forward  to  as  the  condosionof  this  essay  In  time 
for  our  next  number. 
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THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  AND  COUNTY  AND 

PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Wk  do  not  oonoeive  that  it  falls  within  onr  province  to  record  political  events ;  bat 
inch  as  bear  opon  that  department  of  the  profession  to  which  this  jonmal  is  dedicated 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  While  we  yet  write,  the  ministerial  crisis  is 
wareely  over ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  again  to  produce  his  budget ;  and 
we  are  therefore  called  upon  to  remark  that  some  of  his  financial  projects  will,  if  again 
brought  forward  and  adopted,  very  materiaUy  affect  the  interests  of  private  lunatic 
•sylums.  We  believe  the  window  tax  presses  grievously  upon  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  must  obviously  fell  more  onerously  upon  the  proprietors  of  lunatic 
asylums  than  upon  any  other  class,  because  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing, at  a  very  high  rental,  establishments  whieh  must  be  plentiftilly  provided  with 
windows.  The  proposal  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  late  financial 
ttatement  is,  to  abolish  the  window  duty  upon  all  houses  under  the  vslne  of  £20  a 
year ;  whereby  as  many  as  1^,000  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  will  be 
exempted  altogether  from  this  tax.  All  houses  above  the  value  of  £20  a  year  are,  as 
a'snbatitute  for  the  window  duty,  to  have  a  house  tax  levied  upon  them  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  now  paid  for  window  tax.  The  Chancellor,  however,  pro- 
poses that  houses,  a  portion  of  whieh  may  be  used  for  exposing  goods  for  sale,  public- 
houses,  farm-houses,  Aec.,  on  account  of  their  being  establishmenis  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness, shall  have  the  advantage  of  being  taxed  only  ninepence  in  the  pound.  We  by  no 
means  eomplain  of  such  houses  ei\{oying  this  exemption  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  why  did 
Aot  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  lunatic  asylums, 
which  are  avowedly  places  of  professional  business  ?  The  new  house  tax,  levied 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  value  or  rental  of  these  establishments,  will  fall  upon 
them  very  heavily.  The  argument  that  the  value  of  a  house  or  its  rental  is  a  fnir  test 
of  the  means  of  the  owner  or  occupier,  is  by  no  means  valid  as  respects  this  class  of 
houses,  the  rental  of  which  is  necessarily,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  premises  and 
grounds  required,  exceedingly  high.  What  possible  criterion  is  it  of  the  net  income  of 
tiie  proprietor  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded  to  say — "  The  House  is 
aware  that  in  some  counties  of  England  large  lunatic  asylums  have  been  built,  and 
that  oonsiderable  expense  has  been  incurred  for  this  purpose.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
anch  counties  are  more  entitled  to  our  consideration  than  those  which  have  not  incurred 
auoh  expenditure.  I  propose,  then,  to  take  a  portion  of  the  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  pauper  lunatics,  and  to  take  a  larger  thare  of  the  maintenance  ofthote  con- 
fined in  countjf  a»jflumi  than  of  those  who  are  confined  in  private  establishments,  I 
propose  to  take  such  a  portion  of  the  expense  as  will  leave  the  cost  still  to  be  borne 
by  the  parishes  little  more  than  that  of  maintaining  ordinary  paupers.  It  is  a  reason 
for  taking  some  portion  of  this  charge,  that  no  foresight,  no  sacrifice,  no  care  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers  can  prevent  the  charge  from  being  thrown  upon  the  parishes. 
It  is  attributed  to  no  neglect  of  theirs ;  it  is  the  act  of  Providence ;  and  I  think  tt 
is  desirable  to  encourage  them  to  send  unfortunate  individuals  to  the  asylums.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  very  desirable  not  to  encourage  them  to  keep  in  the  asylums 
those  who  may  safely  be  removed,  because  it  is  notorious  that  the  probability  of  a  cure 
in  such  cases  depends  almost  entirely  upon  parties  being  sent  to  the  asylum  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  of  the  disease.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  where  there  was 
great  difllculty  in  clearing  from  an  asylum  a  number  of  harmless  idiots,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  those  whose  admission  at  an  earlier  period  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  led  to  their  speedy  cure.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  precise  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  because  I  did  not,  of  course,  wish  to  intimate  to  any  persons  the  course  I 
intended  to  take;  but  I  estimated  the  charge  for  this  purpose  at  £150,000.  I  am 
•peaking  of  the  nnited  kingdom.  I  propose  to  take  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  all 
pauper  lunatics  confined  in  public  asylums  or  private  madhouses  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  upon  the  public  funds.*'  This  sum  of  £150,000  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  But  why,  we  would  fain  ask,  should  so  invidious  a  dis- 
tinction be  drawn  between  public  and  private  lunatic  asylums  ?  Upon  this  subject  a 
eiroularhas  been  addressed  to  the  proprietors  of  private  lunatic  asylums,  by  Mr.  Coode, 
the  owner  of  Haydock  Lodge,  whieh  establishment,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  appears  by  the  commissioneis'  last  reporti  to  have  contained  40  private  and 
NO.  ZIY.  8 
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855  pauper  patients,  making  a  total  of  400.  "The  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqner," 
obsenres  Mr.  Coode,  "  in  bis  explanation  of  bis  intentions,  proposes  to  take  two  atep« 
Tery  decidedly  unfair  and  iignrious  to  the  proprietors  of  private  asylama. 

"  Firstly,  as  regards  the  window  tax  (from  the  misebieTOtia  action  of  wbieh  we  hare 
at  all  times  been  great  sufferers,  on  account  of  tbe  large  nnmber  of  chargeable  aper- 
tures wbieh  our  establishmeau  require),  he  proposes,  in  abolishing  it,  to  replace  it  bf 
a  house  tax,  which,  on  Louses  above  £40  a  year,  already  built,  shall  be  two^tfairda  of 
the  amount  of  the  previous  window  tax;  thus  perpetuating  to  tbe  extent  of  two-thirds 
the  injustice  and  grievance  of  the  repealed  tax.  It  is  dearly  the  interest  of  most  of 
us,  as  it  is  also  but  plain  juattoe,  that  we  should  not  be  assessed  to  the  houao  tax  al  • 
higher  rate  than  occupiers  of  new  houses  are  to  be—namely,  at  five  per  cent,  on  owr 
rental.  In  my  own  case,  the  latter  tax  would  not  be  one-third  of  what  the  ChanoeUoc 
of  the  Exchequer  proposes.  Indeed,  it  ia  not  clear  why  we  are  not  as  liurly  entitled  m 
the  ooenpiers  of  farm-houses,  beer-shops,  and  other  ahops,  to  be  taxed  at  the  lower  rats 
of  ninepenee  in  the  pound  of  our  rental,  oar  premises  being  equally  plaoea  of  buainesay 
and  their  extent  and  rental  no  indication  of  our  personal  means  or  expenditure* 
In  oppoaing  the  meditated  injustiee,  we  shall,  as  aoon  as  we  have  spoken  out,  hanre  tfaa 
aid  of  numerona  other  interests,  ei^eially  of  schools  and  boarding-housca,  aimilaily 
affected. 

**  Secondly,  he  proposes  to  pay  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  a  part,  equal  to  nearij 
XIO  a  year  to  each  patient,  of  the  expenaes  of  maintaining  lunatics  ia  asylums.  But 
he  proposes  to  pay  more  towards  the  maintenance  of  those  in  county  than  of  those  ia 
private  asylums.  This  is  evidently  to  aflbrd  an  artificial  and  factitioua  induoement  to 
counties — apparently  to  be  continued  in  perpetuity  at  the  expense  of  the  nation — tm 
provide  county  asylums.  It  is  a  bounty,  partly  to  be  paid  at  our  cost,  to  counties,  to  do 
that  which  their  own  simple  interests  should  alone  determine.  It  is  maaiiSestly  to  place 
us  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  county  asylums,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  do  ss  well  for  our  patienta  as  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  do  at  the  public  cost. 

**  We  have  originated  and  carried  on  all  the  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  tho 
insane,  which  the  oountica  only  have  copied,  and  generally  not  copied  successfully* 
We  have  had  but  little  encouragement,  and  we  require  no  bounties  from  tbe  public,  to 
induce  us  to  proceed  in  this  course ;  but  it  is  not  endurable  that  the  public  purser 
contributed  to  by  ourselves,  should  be  used  to  impede  and  crush  us.  It  is  for  onr 
interest  to  display  the  unfaimesa  of  this  proceeding,  and  to  show  (what  we  havo 
hitherto  too  much  neglected)  our,  at  least,  equal  merits  with  county  ssylnms,  and  that 
our  personal  interests  and  responsibilities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane,  andl 
the  good  order  of  our  establishments,  are  inoompurably  stronger  and  more  cogent,  and 
in  practice  more  operative,  than  those  of  any  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of 
county  asylums :  and  in  fine,  that  we  deserve  better  treatment  than  we  have  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  at  all  events  have  a  claim  to  fair  play. 

**  I  beg  to  suggest  to  all  proprietors  of  privste  houses,  that  we  should  request  the 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  to  receive  a  deputation  from  us,  to  represent  our  claims 
and  our  grievances  under  bis  proposed  measure.  If  this  be  not  at  once  auecessful,  I 
auggest  Uiat  we  should  frame  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  set- 
ting forth  the  matter  clearly  and  truly.  This  will  involve  little  cost  in  comparison  with 
the  Tslue  of  the  object,  though  it  ie  too  much  for  one  to  incur  for  a  benefit  to  be  com- 
mon to  all.  If  all  contribute,  a  few  shillings  l^om  each  will  cover  it.  I  am  desirous 
of  learning  from  you  whether  you  are  vrilling  to  take  a  part,  aiid  if  so,  what  part,  in 
these  proceedings ;  whether  you  can  supply  any  useful  information,  either  as  to  oountj 
or  private  asyluma;  whether  you  will  join  in  the  deputation,  or  can  influence  any 
membera  of  the  House  of  Commons;  whether  you  will  contribute  to  our  expenses; 
and  if  so,  whether  equally  with  all  the  rest,  or  to  a  limited  amount.  For  my  part,  I  aot 
ready  to  contribute  my  sbsre  to  the  expense,  and  to  give  any  assistance  which  my  legal 
education,  or  my  training  to  publio  business,  or  my  personal  influence  may  make  avail- 
able for  tbe  common  object." 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Ministiy,  and  the  uncertainty  which  appears  at  present  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  all  their  measures,  has  doubtlessly  pt evented  the  proprietors  of  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylums  responding  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done  to  this  appeaL 
The  claims  which  private  asylums  have  upon  tbe  government  are  entitled  to  tbe  highest 
consideration,  for,  until  county  asylums  were  bnilt  (and  many  are  only  now  in  progress) 
tbe  public  was  indebted  entirely  to  tbe  enterprise  of  private  individuals  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  lunatic  poor  of  the  kingdom,  who  would  otherwise  have  xcnained 
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eTaa  to  the  pretent  dmy  pining  in  workbonaes  tnd  gaols.  Union  ia  atrengtb,  and  if  ao 
manifeat  an  injoatiea  be  inflicted  npon  them,  tbe  proprietora  of  private  asyluma  will  do 
well  to  adopt  Mr.  Coode^a  aoggestiona.  We  ahall,  however,  pause  nntil  we  know  defi- 
nitely the  coaiee  of  legislation  wbiob  may  be  proposed,  and  ahall  then  return  to  the 
Mbjeet.  la  the  wwtanaime,  we  adviae  the  profriotora  of  privBte  Innatao  Mjlunft  to  he 
oathoalart. 


INSANITY  FROM  SOLITARY  AND  SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT. 
ALSO,  MORTALITY  IN  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

1m  an  elaborate  pi^er,  puUiahed  bf  Dr.  Webster,  in  the  Deeenber  nmnber  of  Hw 
**  London  Journal  of  Medieine,"  vsapeetiog  the  health  of  the  metropolis  daring  tbe  sift 
montha  tciminating  September  28, 1850,  amongat  otber  pointa  ot  intereat,  allosion  il 
made  to  the  effsot  produced  upon  the  mental  fheultiea  of  priaonera  oonilned  in  tho 
TaxioQa  jaila  of  London.  Conaidering  date  of  thia  deaeription  era  of  importance  te 
the  paychologieal  physician,  and  to  every  person  occupied  in  treating  the  ineane,  as 
slao  to  the  philanthropbt*  we  eopy  from  Dr.  Webater^a  paper  the  following  instmetifo 
paragraph;  aa  it  cannot  be  otheti^ae  than  interesting  to  our  readers: 

"  Oee  remarkable  feature  ought  to  be  here  especially  mentioned,  in  reference  to  the 
metropolitan  prisons.  However  beneficial  confinement  in  such  places  may  reallj 
prove  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  inmates,  it  sometimes  appears  to  produce  an  opposite 
effect  upon  their  mental  condition;  pardcolarly  in  those  undergoing  solitary  or  seps- 
rate  paeishment.  This  bancAil  influence  is  fully  establisbed  by  the  fact,  that  from 
two  London  prisons — viz.,  Pentonville  and  Millbaak,  where  only  convicted  criminals 
are  confined,  61  prisoners  were  sent  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  during  the  last  ten  years, 
who  had  become  insane;  47  being  men,  and  14  women;  besides  four  men  who  came 
from  tbe  hulks,  but  had  previously  resided  in  Pentonville  prison.  In  addition  to  the 
above  sixty  five  individuals,  sevend  male  and  female  prisoners  have  been  also  ad* 
mitted  from  other  gads  as  Innatica  into  Bethlehem  hoapital,  although  to  a  much 
smaller  extent.  The  effect  of  confinement  in  prison  upon  the  mental  fkcnlties,  is 
hence  very  decided;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  tbe  above  sixty-five  cases  of 
insanity  rseently  sent  from  the  metropolitan  prisons,  and  now  reported,  were  not 
persons  acquitted  because  they  were  insane,  but  prisoners  actually  undergoing  aen- 
tence  for  previous  crimes  and  misdemeanora." 

Another  quotation  from  the  same  document  also  deserves  a  place  in  our  pages; 
seeing  it  beara  upon  a  subject  which  equally  comes  within  our  prorince — namely,  the 
recent  mortality  met  with  in  metropolitan  lunatic  asylums.  In  reference  to  this  point. 
Dr.  Webster  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  we  likewise  consider  well  worth 
recording  in  the  **  Psychological  Journal." 

'*  During  the  last  six  months,  the  deaths  in  the  metropolitan  asylums  for  tbe  insaae, 
whose  average  population  is  about  3,527,  consisting  of  1,518  male,  and  1,954  female 
lunatics,  amounted  to  171 ;  96  men,  and  75  women;  being  one  death  in  nearly  every 
10  male,  and  only  one  in  every  26  female  lunatioa,  during  the  last  half  year.  This 
seems  a  moderate  rate  of  mortality,  especially  amongst  th<»  female  lunatica,  who  are 
also  the  most  numerous.  These  facts  are  tbe  more  intereating,  as  they  prove  the 
correctness  of  an  observation  which  I  have  elsewhere  made,  and  which  waa  based 
npon  extensive  data,  that  mania,  although  more  common  among  women,  ia  in  them 
more  curable  and  less  fatal  than  among  men.  Female  lunatics,  moreover,  are  likely 
to  attain  greater  longerity  than  male  lunatica.'' 

Unwilling  to  extend  tbia  notice  to  any  length,  however  easy  it  would  be  to  enlai^a 
npon  such  interesting  topics,  we  will  only  at  present  remark,  that  few  aubjects  are  ao 
important  as  the  treatment  of  criminals,  with  a  view  to  their  proper  puniahment  and 
ssformation,  aa  also  tbe  efliect  which  confinement  in  jaila  produeea  upon  the  bodily 
health,  and,  still  more,  the  mental  condition  of  priaonera.  Hence,  we  have  eopied 
verbatim  tbe  above  two  paragrapba ;  and  would  again  especially  direct  attention  to  the 
first,  which  seems  to  show  very  clearly  the  baneftil  influence  of  aoUtary  confinement 
npon  the  human  mind;  whilst  the  above  leeorded  facts  strongly  illustiate  tiiie  Teiy 
important  question. 
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ON  THE  PREMONITORY  SYMPTOMS  OF  CEREBRAL  DISEASE. 

Thb  following  imporUnt  asd  interesting  remaika,  on  some  of  the  more  prominent 
tnd  eboracteristic  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  are  from  tbe  experienced  pen  of  Dn 
Dkvat,  of  Lyons,  and  pnblisbed  in  tbe  Oaxette  MSdicale  de  Parlt  for  January,  I8dl. 
This  instructive  memoir  bf»  been  translated  for  our  able  and  respected  contemporary, 
tbe  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  from  wbose  pages  we  extract  it. 

**  Tbose  severe  cerebral  affections  wbicb  rapidly  terminate  existence,  and  still  more 
tbose  wbicb,  before  tbe  fatal  issae,  gradually'  destroy  tbe  intellect,  sensation,  and 
motion,  bave  been  tbe  object  of  mocb  researcb.  Notwitbstanding  numerous  pbysiolo- 
gical  experiments,  TiTisections,  autopsies,  minute  examinations  of  tbe  different  degrees 
9f  consistence  and  colour  of  cerebral  substance,  &g.,  tbe  knowledge  of  the  pbysician 
has  been  bat  little  enricbed.  Tbe  cranial  vault  offen  an  inflexible  resistance  to  explo- 
lation ;  and  tbis  sbould  impress  on  us  tbe  necessity  of  depending  less  on  anatomy  in> 
tbe  study  of  cerebral  diseases.  Instead  of  studying  tbe  brain  wben  it  is  dead  or  dying, 
pre  sbould  fix  our  attention  on  tbe  unusual  manifestations,  and  carefully  collect  the 
various  aberrations,  eitber  of  sensibility  or  of  motion.  If  we  cannot  examine  tbe  brain 
by  palpation,  like  otber  viscera,  if  we  cannot  auscultate  it,  as  we  do  tbe  beart  or 
lungs,  and  tbas  seize  on,  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  our  senses,  its  soceessive  degra- 
dations,  we  can,  at  least,  detect  is  commencing  affections,  by  observing  tbe  derange- 
ments of  tbe  functions  over  wbicb  it  presides — tbe  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion. 

**  Researcbes  of  tbis  kind  embrace  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  diseases  varying  in 
ibeir  anatomical  relations;  they  take  a  view  of  all  tbose  affections  which  arise  from  an 
alteration  in  tbe  brain,  properiy  so  called,  from  apoplexy  to  mental  alienation.  But 
even  when,  in  a  given  case  of  cerebral  disease,  tbe  elements  axe  most  favourable,  a 
diagnosis  can  only  be  formed  with  reserve.  Thus,  wben  we  expect  to  find  softening, 
We  may  meet  with  induration  of  tbe  cerebral  substance ;  we  may  expect  to  find  tuber- 
cles, and  discover  hydatids,  or  osseous  tumours.  Tbe  phenomena  presented  by 
patients  have  not  then  always  that  conformity  wbicb  would  permit  particular  symp- 
toms to  be  accurately  referred  to  certain  determinate  forms  of  pathological  affections. 
This  clinical  difficulty  in  the  appreciation  of  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  disease,  exists 
in  an  equal  degree  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  tbe  premonitory  symptoms. 
These  may  point  to  a  functional  derangement  of  tbe  encepbalon,  without  any  anato* 
mical  lesion  ;  and,  wben  tbe  latter  is  present,  it  may  vary  in  its  form.  Tbe  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  presented  by  tbe  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  disease,  can  no  more  be 
explained  by  the  various  conditions  in  which  tbe  organ  is  found,  which  has  been  their 
sent,  than  the  different  modes,  in  wbicb  tbe  same  fbnction  is  performed  in  different 
Individuals,  can  be  accounted  for  by  anatomical  differences  in  tbe  part  which  is  its 
instrument.  Nevertheless,  the  study  of  premonitory  symptoms  may  be  useful,  even  for 
tbe  anatomical  diagnosis  of  the  affection. 

"  After  having  devoted  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  tbe  attentive  observation 
of  tbe  severe  affections  of  the  brain,  we  have  become  convinced,  that  there  most/re' 
quentlif  exists,  especially  in  those  wbicb  bare  a  chronic  course,  a  precursory  suge, 
the  signs  in  which  are  tbe  diminutive  of  tbose  symptoms  wbicb  will,  at  a  later  period, 
constitute  tbe  more  advanced  degree  of  tbe  disease.  Thus,  slight  want  of  power  in 
tne  lower  limbs,  and  defect  of  precision  in  certain  movements,  represent  paraplegia,  or 
complete  paralysis ;  and  a  slight  alterntion  of  tbe  intellect  bears  the  same  relation  to 
tbe  delirium  following  it.  In  certain  cases,  without  doubt,  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood, 
breaking  down  the  cerebral  structure,  may  suddenly  cut  off  an  individual  who  a  few 
moments  before  seemed  in  perfect  health;  in  this  case  we  admit  that  there  baa  been 
no  intermediate  stage— that  tbe  index  to  tbe  explosion  has  not  existed.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  tbe  case  in  a  very  great  number  of  other  forms  of  apoplexy,  in  which,  as  may 
be  easily  proved  by  examples,  the  precursory  symptoms,  denoting  cerebral  lesion,  may 
continue  for  a  long  time.  These  forms  of  cerebral  bsmorrbsge  enter  then  into  tbe 
category  of  tbose  severe  affections  of  the  brain — softening,  induration,  mental  aliena- 
tion, &c.^wbere  a  hidden  molecular  change  has  been  going  on  before  they  have 
declared  themselves.  Andral,  in  speaking  of  certain  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral 
h«morrbage,  says :  '  Their  existence  incontestably  proves  that,  before  tbe  blood  is 
effosed,  there  is  already  a  morbid  action  going  on  in  the  brain,  the  nature  of  which  It 
vruuld  be  important  to  determine.' 
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,  *<I.  PssMoiriTOBT  Sicnrs,  fubnisbed  bt  xbb  Intxllbotuai.  ahd  UoBal 
Facultie9. — ^Almost  all  authors  of  repute  have  meatioiied,  without  always  attachinfp 
much  importance  to  them,  the  distnrlMuices  of  iotelleet  which  precede  attacks  of  severe 
cerebral  ideas.  M.  Gendrin  says :  *  Apoplectic  attacks  are  often  preceded  by  a  difll* 
cnlty  in  undertaking  intellectual  work,  by  an  incapacity  for  unusual  attention,  by  an 
extraordinary  irascibility,  by  a  morose  weakness  which  exaggerates  impressions,  and 
produces  terrors  without  a  cause,  or  by  unreasonable  anxiety  concerning  ourselves,  oh 
those  related  to  us.'*  -  Insanity  also  has  its  period  of  incubation,  its  premonitory 
symptoms;  and  frequently  it  is  found  that  the  first  act  of  inssaity  which  caused 
alarm,  has  been  preceded  by  several  symptoms  which  had  escaped  observation,  and 
sometimes  the  first  phenomenon  of  the  disease  has  been  taken  for  its  cause,  Th« 
insane  often  combat  their  false  ideas,  before  the  disoxder  of  their  reason,  and  thd 
internal  contest  which  precedes  the  explosion  of  their  madness,  are  perceived.f  The 
most  general  precursor  of  every  severe  affection  of  the  brain  is  a  state  of  cerebral  kun-i 
tude,  presenting  much  analogy  to  that  state  of  intellectual  torpor  whieh  follows  severe 
or  pestilential  fevers.  There  is  observed  in  the  habitual  gesture  of  the  patients,  uk 
Uieir  attitudes  and  movements,  a  total  absence  of  what  may  be  called  the  oonsciousnes* 
of  action.  The  brain  seems  to  have  lost  its  balancing  power  over  the  ensemble  of  th» 
functions  of  the  life  of  relation.  These  patients  are  often  in  a  constant  state  of  slight 
habitual  vertigo,  which  they  call  weakneu  of  the  head,  and  which  is  frequently  aecom' 
panied  by  debility  in  the  limbs, 

**  The  memory  is  frequently  impaired  in  the  precursory  period  of  cerebral  affbotibni.- 
Thus,  patients  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  friends,  or  of  the  most  common 
things.  In  conversation,  they  have  di£Bculty  in  finding  the  proper  word  to  express  their 
meaning,  and  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  circumlocutions.  More  rarely,  the  memory 
becomes  more  powerful;  it  seems  to  take  a  new  flight,  and  reproduces,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  patient  and  his  attendants,  events  which  had  seemed  to  be  entirely 
forgotten.  The  curious  and  inexplicable  fact  of  reminUeenee  corresponds  to  th» 
exiltation  of  the  special  sensibility  of  cerMun  senses.  It  is  sometimes  observed  alter 
a  slight  attack  of  apoplexy.  Professor  Braohet  has  communicated  the  case  of  a  man, 
aged  50,  who  was  attacked  with  apoplexy:  he  preserved  his  speech,  but  could  only 
express  himself  correctly  in  the  jpaloit  of  his  country,  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
while  in  health.  ^ 

*'  Next  to  the  impairment  of  the  memory,  and  also  of  the  attention,  which  is  fixed 
with  difficalty,  or  not  at  all,  on  objects  presented  to  the  notiee  of  the  individual,  the- 
most  striking  change  is  in  volition,  which  is  diminished.    The  man  who  has  hitherto 
been  most  firm,  who  has  shown  most  tenacity  in  his  views,  who  has  pursued  the  plan 
of  his  life  with  great  determination,  becomes,  in  a  measure,  like  the  toy  of  a  efaild; 
those  who  are  about  him,  even  bis  inferiors,  can  command  him.   Human  depravity  has ' 
often  taken  advantage  of  this  moral  decadence  for  culpable  ends ;  and  the  man  who 
has  hitherto  most  rigorously  and  carefully  managed  his  affkirs,  is  all  at  once  spoiled  of: 
his  goods,  either  by  extorted  donations,  or  by  burdensome  expenses.    The  publio  see- 
in  these  cases  bizarreriee  of  character ;  the  physiologist  and  the  physician  see  in  them 
ihe  first  expression  of  a  pathological  condition.    This  weakening  of  the  will,  which, 
according  to  our  observations,  is  chiefly  connected  with  those  cerebral  lesions  which 
lead  to  lunacy,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  insane,  neoessitates  an  alteration  of  the  judgment. 
....  The  will  is  the  result  of  the  other  faculties ;  and  it  is  not  because  it  is  wanting  in; 
the  idiot,  or  lunatic,  that  they  are  irresponsible ;  but  rather  beeanse  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  rules  which  should  direct  it.  ** 

"  There  is  but  a  slight  transition  from  this  to  pervertion  of  the  moral  faeuUies^-on^ 
of  the  most  mysterious  points  in  psyohology.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  balancing  power 
of  the  brain,  which  regulates  the  locomotive  movements,  were  slso  defective  as  regarded 
the  moral  part  of  the  man,  so  that  he  fell  under  the  empire  of  instinct.  Hence  arises' 
degradation  of  ideas,  and  lascivious  conversation,  in  persons  who  have  hitherto  appeared^ 
full  of  decency  and  modesty.  And  this  vitiation  of  the  moral  faculty  may  break  through 
the  sphere  of  theory,  and  become  realized  in  action.  This  fact  is  important  in  amedioo-* 
legal  point  of  view.  .... 


*  Oendrin,  "  Traits  philosophique  de  M^decine  pratique,"  tome  i.  p.  487. 
t  Esquirol,  **  Des  Maladies  Mentales/*  t.  i.  pp.  77,  et  suivant.    Dr.  Porbes  Winslow 
on  the  **  Incubation  of  Insanity,"  in  Trans,  of  Med.  Soc,  Lond.,  fol.  i.  N.  Series. 
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**  The  flhMdy  iaporUnt  and  diflcult  question  of  moral  respontflnlitj  will  become 
IMne  delieete,  voder  the  supposition  of  s  commencing  ajfection  of  the  organ  of  thought. 
When  a  person  of  hitherto  irreproachable  character  commits  a  reprehensible  action,  the 
fhyaieian  is  disposed  to  plead  extenuating  dreomstances,  not  becaase  the  case  demands 
it,  but  for  (he  sake  of  human  nature,  knowing  all  the  aberrations  of  which  it  is  sus- 
eepcihle.    Experience  also  should  be  iuToked,  as  well  as  reason,  in  deciding  on  so 

<<  I  am  now  attending  a  woman,  aged  4Sl,  who  for  a  year  and  a  half  has  gradually 
ftdlen  into  a  state  denoting  general  softening  of  the  brain:  almost  entire  blindness, 
inability  to  walk,  semi-stupid  intellect,  &o.  dec.  Two  years  ago,  she  only  felt  severe 
and  almost  constant  pain  in  the  head ;  her  general  health  was  in  other  respects  per* 
iietly  good,  her  intellect  clear.  Three  yean  ago,  this  woman,  though  possessed  of  a 
•onpeteney,  eommitUd  a  petty  th^  in  a  /air.  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  ob- 
Mnrations  on '  Oenexal  Pvalysis  of  the  Insane,'  states  that  this  disease  is  preceded  by 
s  premonitory  period,  for  about  six  or  seren  years,  or  more,  before  the  apparent  explo* 
■ion  of  the  insaoity.  There  are  pervenioiu  cf  the  moral  and  effective  JicuUiee,  with- 
out leas  ability  on  the  part  of  the  indinduils  presenting  these  changes  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  aooial  life,  or  to  perform  their  Ainctions.  The  acts  of  indeceocy,  of  dil- 
konesty,  of  debauchery,  like  which  there  had  been  nothing  before,  are  suppressed  and 
•ampeiisated  for;  then  at  last  thepatient  is  seized  with  symptoms  of  general  paralysis* 

**  *  A  perMu  high  in  office,'  oaya  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  *  had  performed  the  duties 
of  hia  atation  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  consulted ;  and  yet  the  details,  which  were 
fluvished  to  me  by  his  wifs,  left  no  doubt  that  his  morsl  and  affective  foculties  had  been 
Ibr  some  time  impaired.  From  having  been  generous  and  honest,  he  had,  for  more  than 
iiz  yean,  exhibited  a  degree  of  sordid  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  With  the 
ffogwBS  of  the  disease,  his  avarice  was  msnifested  in  mean  actions ;  he  refosed  to  pay 
Ids  debts,  msintaining  that  he  had  alnady  done  so ;  and  even  purloined  objects  from 
Hie  lionses  of  his  aequaintances.    Until  the  last-nsmed  acts  were  committed,  no  one 

had  suspected  that  his  mind  was  disordered Some  time  after,  I  was  called  in  con- 

■aitatioa  to  aee  a  retired  public  officer,  whose  thefts  had  made  much  noise  some  yesre 
fnvioosly.  The  paiticulare  with  which  I  was  famished  regarding  this  interesting 
«lgeet,  made  me  then  think  that  this  person  wss  labouring  under  the  premonitory 
■ymptoma  of  ganeral  paralysis;  I  wss  almost  sure  that  I  should  see  a  paralytic  lunatic. 
Xha  lint  woids  which  he  uttoed  in  my  presence  showed  me  that  the  aifection  was  far 
advaooed.  Hia  delinquencies  had  been  noticed  eight  yean  before;  and  it  was  only  a 
ftm  Bontha  ago  that  mental  alienation  was  recognised.'* 

**  Dr.  Psssot  haa  neently  observed  a  case,  in  which  delirium  tremens  appean  to 
Iwve  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  moral  disturbance  which  supervened  at  a  later 
yaiiod.  Although  differing  in  some  circumstances,  and  although  the  proof  d  potteriori, 
that  is,  by  the  termination,  has  not  yet  been  fUmished,  this  case  appean  to  have  some 
laoemUaaea  to  those  related  above.  A  cooper,  aged  84,  previously  of  inreproachaUo 
character,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  honesty,  was  seized  with  delirium  tre- 
mens, from  which  he  reoovered.  But  flrom  this  moment  his  conduct  wss  dersnged; 
lia  bonowed  money  from  all  quartern,  and  denied  having  ever  received  it.  At  last^ 
lAsr  having  cheated  many,  he  fled  to  avoid  prosecution.  His  intelleet  appeared  sound; 
b«t  Dr.  Psssot  remsiked,  that  he  gave  proofs  of  aconsidersble  impainnent  of  judgment^ 
hj  aaking  persons  for  money  from  whom  he  had  already  borrowed. 

"  Theae  and  similar  examples  ahow  what  difficulties  are  preaented  in  this  new  point 
€f  view  of  the  doctrine  of  morsl  responsibility,  and  how  much  the  question  requires  to 
ka  aladdated  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  precursory  symptoms  of  encephslic  afibctiona. 
It  may  be  and  tiiere  ia  no  phy^ogieal  improbiMlity  in  the  supposition — thst  an 
immonl  or  obscene  action  is  ss  abrupt  and  unexpected  an  occurrence  as  an  aberration 
of  the  aenaea;  one  of  thoee  irregular  paralytic  affections  which  slmost  infallibly  denote 
■n  approaching  diiorganisalion  of  tlm  nervous  centres.  If  there  is  a  concomitanoe 
tetwean  the  two  oecurences,  the  aggregate  of  the  pathological  symptoms  may  be  con- 
aidared  as  f^imiabing  evidence  in  favour  of  the  non-culpability  of  the  subject  But 
unfortunately  the  proof  is  often  fhmished  only  when  the  disesse  is  confirmed — ^whan 
the  cerebral  symptoms  are  already  strongly  msrked.  It  will  then  be  essy  for  the 
physician  to  trace  the  eonnexion  between  tibe  previous  act  of  the  patient,  and  the  symp- 


•  w 


Gaietta  MMiede  de  Paris,"  1847,  p.  893. 
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tcoswhieh  now  apfMr;  Imt  will  not  th*  fttaeiU  have  already  raffBred  tiio  rigorous 
i^plieadoii  of  penal  laws  7  This  is  a  delicate  problem,  for  the  solotioo  of  which  a 
■MMt  earafal  exercise  of  the  eonaeienoe  and  knowledge  of  the  physician  is  required. 
If  any  one  is  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  to  enlighten  justice  reguding  an  infraction 
•f  morality,  eoimmiUed  wUhmUprecedenU,  in  a  moment  when  the  individual  ia  in  full 
foaseaaion  of  the  ftusultiea  of  relation,  he  ahould  express  such  opinion  with  the  greatest 
reserve.  It  will  be  for  him  to  institute  a  searching  and  severe  inquiry  into  the  pra- 
vioua  condition  of  the  patient,  his  attitudes,  his  sleep,  his  will,  his  memory,  his  sensa- 
tion, &«.;  snd  perhsps  he  may  then  be  able  to  discover  some  sign,  from  which  he  may 
iodnee  the  iiresponsibility  of  the  subject. 

"  The  abrupt  changes  which  may  occur  in  a  maa*8  tastes,  in  his  inclination,  in  his 
manner  of  living,  in  a  word,  in  his  social  aspect,  are  worthy  of  attention.  ModifieUf 
tiona  of  this  nature,  when  they  do  not  appear  in  a  alow  and  progressive  manner,  do  not 
arise  from  the  action  of  moral  infloences,  and  can  only  arise  from  a  change  in  the 
nervous  system.  Thus  it  hss  long  been  remarked,  that  unusual  gaiety  in  an  habitoallj 
grave  individual  ntay  denote  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  It  ia  the  same 
with  those  who  suddenly  seek  for  noise  and  bustle,  after  having  loved  rethremenl  and 
fuietneas  for  a  great  part  of  their  lift.  We  have  known  a  man,  aged  57,  who»  having 
«p  to  that  time  led  a  grave  and  even  austere  life,  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of 
amusements  unsuited  to  his  age,  and  was,  a  few  months  after,  seised  with  sudden  and 
•os^lete  apoplexy  (apopfrsneybuifrojfajile).  In  this  ease,  which  we  observed  a  few 
jsara  ago,  we  were  led  to  form  an  unlkvouraUe  prognosia.  A  man  moat  eatinMble  fm 
mantel  endowments,  and  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  came  one  day  to  oonverN 
with  ns  on  aubjects  not  relating  to  his  heslth.  His  conversation  waa  dear;  nothing 
WM  indicated  in  his  gait ;  but  he  had  for  some  time  complained  of  inaptitude  for  woii^ 
WhOe  we  were  occupied  in  writing  a  letter,  we  eaw  him  rise,  rummage  a  drawer,  and 
•pan  a  note.  This  set,  on  the  part  of  a  perMU  of  the  moat  polite  and  diacreet  habit8» 
mmek  ua  forcibly.  We  connected  it  with  two  other  eireumstanoea  whieh  were  known 
to  ua.  During  the  revolution  of  February,  tfaia  gentleman,  holding  an  important  poat 
in  the  administration,  had  engaged,  firom  the  most  disinterested  and  praiseworthy  views, 
in  pubUe  agitation,  from  which  his  mind  had  received  a  strong  impression:  his  mother 
kad  alao  been  atUeked  with  aenile  dementia.  Three  months  after,  the  patient  loot  his 
iight  after  violent  headaches,  and  he  subsequently  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  eara< 
Wsl  softening.  A  complete  ehsnge  in  the  turn  of  the  idess,  whan  it  is  not  the  resuU 
of  advanced  age,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  when  it  cannot 
ha  traced  to  the  action  of  moral  influences,  is  very  anspieious.  We  have  known  ayonng 
physician,  who  exhibited  this  phenomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner^  and  who,  n 
•hort  time  after,  was  seised  with  paralysis  of  the  insanOi  When  we  knew  him  three 
years  before,  he  was  very  free  in  his  assertions,  and  inclined  to  eocaggerate ;  but  hn 
had  become  discreet,  and  wary  in  his  speech.  His  foroMr  eonditiott,  snd  the  medium 
In  whieh  he  hsd  lived,  showed  sufficiently  Uiat  thia  change  could  not  be  the  elbet  of  a 
jmyressiM  amendmaU  g  we  conaidered  that  there  waa  aome  diaeaae,  and  our  opinion 
wsa  ultimately  eonftrmed. 

"It  ia  eonceivablethat  the  samepsyehologieal  perfrbation  wUeh  dmagaa  the  moral 
aentiments  may  likewise  impair  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation ;  and  henca  thai 
muddal  melojicAo/y  may  mark  the  commencement  of  a  sevem  affection  of  the  bndn. 
Thia  diaeaae  is,  moreover,  very  often  coigoined  with  a  lesion  of  the  intalleotnal  and 
iftetiva  foonltiss. 

'*  IL  Pbsmokitobt  Sigks  wuwhibmmd  bt  tbb  SBiraoniAL  Fuuonovi^^Moat  of 
these  are  fhmished  by  the  sense  of  vision.  We  will  merely  mention  dimness,  the 
appearance  of  objects  ss  if  coloured  red,  photophobia,  &c.,  which  may  indicate  threat- 
aning  meningitis,  ss  well  as  oerebrsl  hypermmia;  these  symptoms  bear  an  eapeeial 
relation  to  acute  disesses  of  the  encephalon.  These  signs  may  exiet  several  years 
before  the  explosion  of  the  dieesse.  Before  attacks  of  apoplexy,  impairment  of  viaioa 
nometimes  exists  in  a  high  degree  without  being  known  to  the  patients,  especially 
when,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  seeing 
those  who  are  about  them.  The  mistake  is  the  more  essy,  ss  this  symptom  may  Im 
limited  to  one  eye ;  the  other  compensating  for  the  weakness  of  its  follow.  Amblyopia 
ia  n  frequent  symptom ;  sometimes  there  is  complete  blindaess,  aa  in  the  oasa  of  Hio 
Baron  Homestein,  cited  by  Wepfor  (iluofoMia  AfopUetifQrmm)p  who  baeama  blind 
three  weeks  before  a  fatal  attack  of  spoplexy. 
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**  A  Ttlaable  sign,  belonging  in  some  degree  to  what  maybe  ealled  the  ezprefiioB of 
the  eyes,  eonsists  in  a  want  of  parallelism  in  these  organs ;  it  is  not  squinting,  nor  i* 
it  the  look  of  hallucination.  It  seems  pretty  well  defined  by  the  following  expression: 
The  eyei  are  not  in  the  axii  of  the  reason.  There  may  be  certain  defects  in  this  rela* 
tion  pointed  out  between  a  material  object  and  a  morsl  fact ;  but  those  persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  scrutinise  the  human  look,  and  to  see  reflected  in  it  the  different 
passioDS,  will  easily  understand  me. 

"  The  phenomenon  of  exaltation  of  special  sensibility,  as  a  precursory  sign  of  a  severtf 
encephalic  lesion,  is  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  in  this  case,  as  in  other  droamstanoes 
in  which  it  is  observed,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  problems  for  the  physiologist.*  It 
is  well  known  that  hearing  often  becomes  excessively  acute  before  attacks  of  apoplexy. 
The  patients,  incommoded  by  the  least  noise,  become  irascible ;  they  perceive  distant 
sounds,  which  are  unheard  by  those  who  are  with  them.  This  fineness  of  healings 
must  be  distinguished  Arom  the  perception  of  strange  and  imaginary  sonnds,  which  i» 
nothing  but  a  sensorial  hallucination. 

"  The  following  is  a  case  in  which  disesse  of  the  brain  was  first  indicated  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  of  vision. 

"  Case.— A  painter,  aged  thirty-two,  was  admitted  in  1849  into  the  Hdtel-Dien  at 
Lyons.  This  young  man,  who  was  possessed  of  some  talent,  had  been  gradnslly 
reduced  to  distress,  partly  by  political  disturbances,  partly  by  other  eauees.  A  year 
before  entering  the  hospital,  his  sight,  which  was  previously  good,  acquired  greater 
development ;  ftrom  his  window,  which  opened  into  a  very  long  street,  he  could  distin- 
guish objects  and  persons  whom  he  could  before  neither  distinguish  nor  even  see.  TULs- 
ciroumstance  troubled  him,  and  surprised  those  about  him.  The  exaltation  of  visioa' 
continued  until  August  1848,  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  continued  pains  in  the 
right  parietal  region ;  at  this  time  there  was  slight  weakness  in  the  left  arm.  The 
symptoms  increased  till  March  1849,  when  there  was  paralysis  and  contraction  of  the 
right  arm,  and  blindness  of  the  left  eye.  When  he  entered  the  hospital  in  July,  the 
following  was  his  condition.  There  was  slmost  complete  stupor ;  the  paralyzed  eye 
was  almost  completely  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid ;  there  was  paralysis,  with  contrae* 
Hon,  of  all  the  left  side  of  the  body ;  the  urine  and  faeces  were  discharged  involuntarily. 
He  continued  in  this  state  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when  death  ensued,  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  of  slow  fever.  The  autopsy  revealed  partial  circumscribed  soften* 
ing  of  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  right  hemisphere,  for  the  extent  of  about  twe 
centimktret;  the  convolutions  were  pale  andpufiy ;  the  pulp  was  diffluent,  and  of  a  dirty 
grey  colour.  Except  the  corpus  caUosum,  which  appeared  soft,  the  rest  of  the  cerebral 
substance  was  sound. 

**  This  phenomenon,  judging  firom  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Andral,  seems  to  have' 
been  observed  in  other  cases.  '  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which,  for  a  longer  or. 
shorter  period  before  the  attack,  the  sight  has  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  fineness. 
The  existence  of  these  important  phenomena,  which  are  often  presented  by  vision  at  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  before  the  occurrence  of  hsmorrhage,  prove  incontestably  that, . 
before  tlie  blood  is  efiused,  there  is  already  some  morbid  action,  either  continuous  or 
intermittent,  in  the  brain,  of  which  it  would  be  important  to  determine  the  precise 
natnre.'t 

"  The  sense  of  hearing  may  present  the  same  modifications  as  that  of  vision.    Some*' 
persons  are  tormented  with  drumming  in  the  ear,  with  continued  or  intermittent  tink- 
ling.   Some  believe  that  they  hear  the  most  strange  noises.    These  hallucinatione 
are  by  no  means  the  constant  preeursois  of  an  encephalic  attack ;  they  may  be  con- 
nected wiA  simple  perversions  of  the  sensorial  ftinction. 

Pbimohitobt  Siovs  ruBirisHBD  BT  THB  Oboaits  or  MoTXOV  AKD  Sbkbatiob-.— 
The  alterations  in  the  muscular  functions  present  great  variety,  firom  the  simple  hesi- 
tation which  we  have  already  noticed,  to  paralysis  which  is  complete,  but  which,  on 
account  of  its  nature  and  its  seat,  we  shall  denominate  irregular  paralysis.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  observe  a  state  of  general  languor  which  makes  the  patients  seek  for 
test*— for  ihefar  niente.    Van  Swieten  has  remarked,  in  treating  of  apoplexy:  Primd 

•  See  the  feuUleton  of  the  '<  Gazette  Medieale**  for  1848,  tome  iii.  p.  41,  where 
seTeral  cases  of  exaltation  of  the  senses  are  related, 
t  Andxal,  "  Cliniqne  Medieale,"  tome  v. 
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ariimr  langtiar  €t  amcr  quietU  et  otii.  At  other  timM,  those  who  are  about  to  be 
attacked  with  oerebral  disease  are  mneh  agitated,  and  expend  a  great  amount  of  activity 
in  their  muTementB.  Dr.  Tessier  has  lately  attended  a  ladj,  aged  60,  who  ftom  the 
critieal  age,  has  been  sulgeet  to  attacks  every  month,  at  the  period  when  she  used  to 
menstruate.  She  loses  consciousness;  and,  after  having  recovered  her  senses,  is 
paralyzed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  with  great  embarrassment  of  speech.  These  symp* 
toms  continue  some  days,  and  gradually  leave  her,  to  return  at  the  fixed  period.  But 
some  days  before  the  new  attack,  this  lady,  though  usually  quiet  and  peaceable,  exhibits 
much  agitation ;  she  cannot  remain  in  her  place,  and  these  who  are  about  her  always 
know  what  this  sign  means.  In  this  ease,  we  reoognise  an  example  of  periodic  nervous 
apoplexy^ 

'*  Impairment  of  muscular  motion  is  exhibited  in  various  degrees.  It  is  especially 
remarked  in  the  lower  limbs,  which  seem  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
render  the  gait  rather  unsteady.  This  debility  is  the  more  striking  if  the  person  bo 
young,  and  has  no  apparent  cause  for  it.  Portal  was  able  to  prognosticate  an  attack 
of  i^plezy  in  a  gentleman  apparently  in  perfect  health,  from  obeerving  a  slight  fixed- 
ness in  the  left  eye  and  a  slight  weakness  in  the  leg  of  the  same  side.  The  digitus 
Memi-moriuuB,  noticed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  is  one  of  those  instances  of  irregular 
paralgtii,  of  which  it  is  so  important  to  determine  the  true  signification.  Some  time 
ago,  we  saw  the  following  case.  A  man,  aged  54,  one  day  called  on  us.  In  conversa- 
tion, he  jokingly  noticed  a  sort  of  deadness  which  he  felt  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  while  the  rest  of  the  hand  was  able  to  perform  its  ordinary  fonctions.  We 
advised  him  to  put  himself  under  treatment:  he  neglected  this  advice,  and  some  days 
after  was  seized  with  cerebral  congestion,  which  left  his  faeuldes  remarkably  weakened^ 
The  digitus  aemi-fnortuui  has  shortly  since  been  noticed  in  a  valuable  commnnioatioii 
lh>m  Dr.  Oillet  de  OrandmonL 

"  Irregular  paralyses,  which  seem  to  arise  from  exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  the 
sensitive  and  motor  powers,  may  appear  under  circumstances  in  which  they  do  not  eon* 
stitute  a  symptom  of  such  great  importance.  Such  are  those  which  sometimes  follow 
hysterical  convulsions,  lead-colic,  venereal  abuses,  &c.  Here,  these  phenomena  are 
connected  with  transient  modifications  of  innervation.  The  suddenness  of  the  attacks, 
their  frequent  isolation  from  other  symptoms,  their  seat  in  parts  distant  from  each 
other,  while  those  lying  between  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  movements,  constitute 
the  exceptional  characters  of  those  palsies  which  are  connected  with  a  latent  alteration 
in  the  nervous  centres.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  difBculty  of  deglutition  vfhieh^ 
some  patients  experience  some  time  before  being  attacked :  as  well  as  the  semi-paralysis 
of  the  vocal  conU  and  tongue,  giving  rise  to  stammering  or  aphonia.  The  paralysis  o^ 
the  upper  eyelids,  which  become  {edematous,  is  also  a  sign  of  great  value. 

'*  OenertU  aensibilitg  may  be  abolished,  simply  diminished,  or  exaggerated.  The  two. 
first  forms  almost  always  follow  muscular  paralysis ;  but  they  may  exist  alone.  Sens!-, 
bility  may  be  exaggerated  in  two  forms.  The  patients  may  present  hyperesthesia,  or 
exquisite  sensibility  of  the  whole  cutaneous  surface ;  so  that  the  least  touch  troubles 
them.  This  is  an  increased  anormal  sensibility — an  exaggeration  of  the  sense  of  touch* 
corresponding  to  the  exaltation  of  the  sensorial  faculties  which  we  have  already  studied. 
Sensibility  may  also  be  exalted  in  the  form  of  pain;  and  this  merits  our  most  careful 
attention.  Violent  pains,  precursory  of  a  severe  cerebral  lesion,  have  often  been  mis- 
taken for  neuralgia.  The  same  is  the  case  in  treating  cephalalgia,  supposed  to  be 
dependent  on  dyspepsia :  and  this  error  is  more  readily  fallen  into,  as  the  stomach  is 
often  disordered.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  sometimes  difiicolt;  but  the  duration 
and  violence  of  the  pain  will  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  there  is  something  more  than 
ordinary  headache,  and  that,  although  the  Ainctions  of  the  stomach  are  troubled  at  the 
same  time,  the  headache  is  often  too  intense  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  that 
organ.  The  patient  cannot  in  general  endure  a  warm  room,  nor  the  noise  made  by 
persons  about  him,  nor  even  the  fatigue  of  agreeable  conversation,  without  sufTering 
an  aggravation  of  his  headache.  The  paroxysms  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  violent  beating  in  tlie  head.  If  with  these  symptoms  we 
remark  paleness  office  and  weakness  of  pulse,  and  if  active  measures  have  been  em- 
ployed without  benefit,  we  are  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  organic  lesion.*  Painftil 
cramps  are  not  nnfreqiient.  Portal  has  seen  patients  who  sufibred  severely  from  cramps 

in  the  legs  before  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

—  I  - ~ 

*  Abercrombie,  "  Diseases  of  the  Brain,"  p.  408. 
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M  Cntaneouf  seniibility  pretentB  other  angalftr  nodM  of  ptntrtioiL  A  em  it 
ttlaled  of  a  mm  who,  leTeral  months  before  being  attacked  with  apoplexy,  experienoei 
from  time  to  time  an  absolute  loos  of  sensibility  on  five  or  six  isolated  points  of  the 
•kin  of  the  thorax,  eaeh  of  about  the  size  of  a  five-franc  piece.  Here  the  skin  might 
be  pinched  without  causing  any  pain ;  beyond,  the  sensibility  was  perfect.  These 
partial  abolitions  of  aensstion  were  not  constant.  On  some  days  then  was  not  the 
least  diminution  of  sensibility;  then  suddenly,  snd  simultaneously,  it  wss  annihilated 
in  the  isolated  portions.  Such  unusual  modifications  of  ftinctions  directly  dependent 
on  the  brain,  ought  to  ftimish  us  with  siguments  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  moral 
and  instinctive  perversions,  and  of  their  dependence,  not  on  the  corruption  of  the  morsi 
fkoulty  itself,  but  on  a  latent  pathological  condition  of  the  organ.  Hence  arises  the 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility. 

'*  It  is  in  the  life  of  relation  that  indicatory  signs  are  especially  to  be  looked  for. 
Al  the  initial  period  of  severe  cerebral  disease,  organic  life  reveala  few  or  no  disturb- 
eneee.  The  symptoms  which  may  exist  under  the  head  only  acquire  value  in  connexion 
with  those  which  sre  derived  from  the  life  of  relation.  The  brain  must  be  much  afliected 
lo  produce  changes  in  the  nutritive  function.  Excepting  sleep,  which  is  on  the  con* 
fines  of  animal  and  organic  liib,  there  is  not  in  the  latter  any  essential  functional  dis- 
terbanee.  In  the  initial  period,  most  patients  have  lost  the  power  of  sleep,  or,  if  this 
frmetion  be  performed.  It  is  rather  a  fatiguing  drowsiness  than  refrsahing  sleep.  The 
digestive  fiinetions  present  no  other  special  disorder  than  obstinate  constipatiotty 
which  is  often  difilcult  to  be  overcome  by  drsstics.  The  eyelids  sometimes  become 
eidematons;  and,  in  some  subjects,  attacks  sre  preceded  by  smsll  effusions  of  blood, 
even  in  the  tissue  of  the  coiQonctiva.  The  secretions  sre  but  little  altered.  The  urine 
is  sometimes  highly  slbuminoiu ;  but  this  is  a  subject  for  ftuther  researches. 


^In  subsequent  oommunicalions.  Dr.  Devay  proposes  to  treat  of  the  etiology  and 
tresliiient  of  incipient  oenbrsl  aibetions.*' 
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Da.  BBVViTv(ofEdinburgh),whohaspsid  so  much  attention  to  the  aibetioas  o 
the  nervous  system,  and  whose  valuable  microscopical  resesiohes  into  the  nature  of 
motbid  nervous  tissue  ere  well  known  to  the  profession,  has  recently  been  delivering  a 
eourse  of  dinicsl  lectures  (on  nervous  disesses)  in  the  wsrd  of  the  Boysl  Inflimaiy, 
Edinburgh.  A  condensed  report  of  these  lectures  has  been  puUisbed  in  the  Msrdi 
Number  of  the  «  M&mthlff  Journal  of  Medical  BcUneef  and  from  that  aUe  periodieal 
m  borrow  the  subjoined  interesting  and  able  observations. 

"  The  diagnosis  of  thsse  disorden  is  dependent  on  a  kind  of  knowledge  sltogether 
diilerent  from  that  appertaining  to  the  consideration  of  cutaneous,  pulmonsry,  or  csrdiae 
aflbctions.  In  these  last,  ss  we  have  seen,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  enables  us  to 
m[Tive  St  conclusions  with  tolerable  accuracy.  An  arbltraiy  classiileation  of  akfn 
disesses  once  established,  with  clear  definitions,  we  have  only  to  apply  these  to  the  sp- 
fearances  observed  to  sscertsin  the  disorder.  Once  master  the  practical  diiBculty  of 
diatinguishing  with  exactitude  moist  from  dry  r&les,  whether  a  murmur  replace  the 
first  or  second  sound  of  the  heart,  and  what  is  its  position,  and  we  possess  a  key  which, 
with  the  aid  of  perenssion,  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  certain  diagnosis  of  pulmo> 
Baiy  and  cardiac  affections.  But,  with  regsrd  to  nervous  diseases,  no  such  exactitude 
is  attainable  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  or  art  of  medicine.  The  encepbalon  is 
an  sggregation  of  various  psrts,  more  or  less  connected  together,  the  functions  of 
which  are  by  no  means  determined.  In  heslth  these  set  in  hsrmony,  but  in  disease 
they  ere  so  irregularly  disordered  that,  while  the  action  of  one  is  excited,  that  of 
another  may  be  perverted  or  annihilated.  Thus,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
observe  some  of  the  most  fiual  nervous  disesses,  such  ss  hydrophobia,  leaving  after 
death  no  lesion  detectable  by  the  most  csiefril  histologicsl  examination,  whilst  on 
other  occasions  tumours  snd  extensive  destruction  of  the  cereliaral  mass  may  exist,  without 
producing  any  effects  whatever.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  dilBcultiee 
which  oppose  themselves  to  exactitude  of  diagnosis,  carefbl  observation,  conjoined 
with  a  knowledge  of  physiology  snd  pathology,  will  enable  us  to  approximate  closely 
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tewaidf,  if  not  Mtaallj  reaeb,  a  oorreet  opinion  in  tho  great  miQorifcy  of  eases.  Semng, 
then,  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  arrived  at  by 
^ysiologists  and  pathologists,  in  order  that  we  may  form  a  correet  diagnosis  at  the 
Mside,  1  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  placing  these  shortly  before  yon. 

"  I.  SiTuetitre  ond  Arrangement  of  the  Nervous  Sfttem. — To  the  eye,  the  aerrotiB 
flystem  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  stmctores, — the  grey  or  ganglionic,  and  the 
white  or  fibrous.  The  ganglionic,  when  examined  nnder  high  powers,  may  be  seen  to 
he  composed  of  nneleated  oorpnseles,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  mingled  with 
a  greater  or  less  nnmber  of  nerre  tubes,  slso  varying  in  ealibre.  The  important  fact, 
vith  regard  to  these,  is,  that  many  of  the  eorpnsdes  may  be  demonstrated  to  throw 
•at  prolongations,  which  are  in  direct  eommunication  with,  or  constitate,  the  centrsl 
hand  or  tads  of  Remak  and  Purldiqe  within  the  tubes.  The  fibrous  structure  may  be 
shown  to  eonsist  of  minute  tubes,  which  are  smallest  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
Mrebram,  larger  towards  its  base,  and  largest  in  the  nerves.  They  are  of  three  kinds, 
—1st,  Cylindrical,  as  observed  in  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves ;  2nd,  Varieose,  as 
•een  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and  of  Uie  spinal  cord;  and  Srd,  Of 
tagular  sise  throughout,  as  seen  in  the  nerves.  There  are  also  bundles  of  gelatinous 
or  flat  fibres,  the  nature  of  which  is  much  disputed,  very  common  in  the  olfactory  nerve 
and  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  nerve  tubes  nm 
into  the  gangliouio  corpuscles,  whilst  others  originate  firom  them  (Wagner,  KoUiker.) 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  ssme  ganglionie  corpuscle  may  receive  and  give  off  nerve 
tebes,  each  having  distinct  properties,  the  one  of  oonveying  the  influence  of  impressions 
to,  and  the  other  of  conveying  influences  from,  the  nervons  centres.  The  periphenl 
tormlnstion  of  the  nerves  is  in  loops  or  arcs. 

**  The  general  arrangement  of  the  two  kinds  of  struotnxes  should  be  known.  By 
eerebrum,  or  brain  proper,  ought  to  be  understood  that  part  of  the  eneephalon  consti- 
toting  the  cerebral  lobes,  situated  above  and  outside  the  corpus  eallosum ;  by  the 
spinal  oord,  all  the  parts  situated  below  this  great  eommiasnre,  consisting  of  corpora 
striata,  optio  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  cerebellum,  pons  Vsrolii,  medulla  oUongata, 
and  medulla  spinalis.  In  this  way,  we  have  a  cranial  and  a  vertebral  portion  of  the 
spinal  eord. 

**  In  the  eerebram,  or  hrsin  proper,  the  ganglionic  or  corpuscular  structure  is  external 
to  the  fibrous  or  tubular.  It  presents  on  the  suiftoe  numerous  anfiractuosities,  whereby 
•  large  quantity  of  matter  is  eapable  of  being  contained  in  a  small  space.  This 
snnnpled  up  sheet  of  grey  substance  has  been  appropriately  called  the  hemispherioal 
fanj^on.  (Solly.)  In  the  cranial  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  giey  matter  exists  in 
aisBses,  oonstituting  a  chain  of  gan^ia  at  the  base  of  the  eneephalon,  more  or  less 
sonnected  with  each  other  and  with  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  proper  above,  and  the 
vsrlebral  portion  of  the  eord  below.  In  this  last  psit  of  the  nervous  system  the  grsy 
matter  is  internal  to  the  white,  and  assumes  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  having  two  pos- 
torior  and  two  anterior  eoniua,— >an  arrangement  whioh  allows  the  latter  to  be  distri- 
h«tod  in  the  form  of  nerve  tabes  to  all  parts  of  the  fhune. 

"  The  white  tubular  structure  of  the  vertebrsl  portton  of  the  eord  is  divided  by  the 
anterior  end  posterior  horns  of  grey  matter,  together  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
•nlei,  into  three  divisions  or  eolumns  on  each  side.  On  tracing  these  upwards  into 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  anterior  and  middle  ones  may  be  eeen  to  decussate  with 
saeh  other,  whilst  the  posterior  columns  do  not  decussate.  On  tracing  these  up  into 
the  cerebral  lobes,  we  observe  that  the  anterior  columns,  or  pyramidal  tracte,  send  off  a 
hundle  of  fibres,  which  passes  below  the  olivary  body,  and  is  lost  in  the  cerebellum^ 
{Jrri/orm  band  of  Solly).  The  principal  portion  of  the  tract  passes  through  the 
sorpus  striatom,and  anterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  is  ultimately,  lost  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  middle  column,  or  olivary  tract,  may 
he  traced  through  the  substance  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  to  be 
In  like  manner  loot  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  posterior  column,  or  reetifom 
tract,  passes  slmost  entirely  to  the  cerebellum.  In  addition  to  the  diverging  fibres  in 
the  oerebrsl  henuspheree  which  may  be  thus  traced  from  below  upwards,  connecting  the 
hemispherical  gan^on  with  the  structures  below,  the  brain  proper  also  possesses  bands 
af  transverse  fibres,  constituting  the  commissures  connecting  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
htsin  together,  as  well  as  longitudinal  fibres  connecting  the  anterior  with  the  posterior  lobes. 

'*  II.  Functione  of  the  Nervoua  System^ — ^The  great  difference  in  structure  existing 
between  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the  nervons  system,  would  d  priori  lead  to  the 
•vppositioa  1^  they  performed  aepsrate  fhnetions.  The  theory  at  preeent  entertained 
on  this  point  is,  that,  whUe  the  grey  matter  eliminates  or  evolves  nervous  power,  the 
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wbifce  matter  timply  oondoots  to  and  from  tliis  ganglionic  straotore  the  infloenoc% 
which  are  sent  or  originate  there. 

"  The  hrain  proper  furnishes  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  properly  so  called,  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  of  volition,  and  is 
essential  to  sensation.  That  the  evolotion  of  the  power  especially  connected  with  mind 
is  dependent  on  the  hemispherical  ganglion  is  rendered  probable  by  the  followin|f 
facts: — 1.  In  the  animal  kingdom  generally,  a  correspondence  is  observed  between 
the  quantity  of  grey  matter,  depth  of  convolutions,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  animal.  2. 
At  birth,  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  is  very  defective,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  convolutions  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  formation,  being  only  marked 
out  by  superficial  fissures  almost  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  As  the  eineri^ 
tious  substance  increasest  the  intelligence  becomes  developed.  3.  The  results  of 
experiments  by  Flourens,  Bolando,  Hertirig,  and  others,  have  shown  that,  on  slicing 
away  the  brain,  the  animal  becomes  more  dull  and  stupid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  cortical  substance  removed.  4.  Clinical  observation  points  out,  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  afterwards  found  to  commence  at  the  circumference  of 
the  brain  and  proceed  towards  the  centre,  that  the  mental  faculties  are  affected  jSri/; 
whereas  in  those  diseases  which  commence  at  the  central  parts  of  the  organ  and  pro- 
ceed towards  the  ciroumference,  they  are  afiieeted  la$L 

**  The  white  tnbnlar  matter  of  Uie  bndn  proper  serves,  by  means  of  the  diverging 
fibres,  to  conduct  the  influences  originating  in  the  hemispherical  ganglion  to  the  nervea 
of  the  head  and  tmnk,  whilst  they  idso  conduct  the  influence  of  impressions  made  on 
the  tmnk,  in  an  inverse  manner,  np  to  the  cerebral  eonvolntions.  The  other  transverse 
and  longitudinal  fibres  which  connect  together  the  two  hemispheres,  and  tarious  parta 
4>f  the  hemispherical  gan^ion,  are  probably  subservient  to  that  combination  of  the 
mental  faculties  which  characterizes  thought. 

"The  spinal  cord,  both  in  its  cranial  and  vertebral  portions,  fhmishes  the  conditions 
necessary  for  combined  movements ;  and  that  the  nervous  power  necessary  for  this 
purpose  depends  upon  the  grey  matter,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following  facts  :•-- 
Ist,  Its  univeraal  eonneziott  with  all  motor  nerves.  2nd,  Its  increased  quantity  in 
those  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  from  whence  issue  large  nervous  trunks.  8rd|  Ita 
collection  in  masses  at  the  origin  of  such  nerves  in  the  lower  animsls  as  ftimish 
peculiar  organs  requiring  a  large  quantity  of  nervous  power,  as  in  the  triglia  volitansv 
rata  torpedo,  silurus,  &c.  4th,  Clinical  observation  points  out  that,  in  cases  wher« 
the  central  portion  of  the  cord  is  affected  previous  to  the  external  portion,  an  individual 
retains  the  sensibility  of,  and  power  of  moving,  the  limbs,  bat  wants  the  power  to  stan^ 
walk,  or  keep  himself  erect,  when  the  eyes  are  shut;  whereas,  when  diseases  eom-- 
menoe  in  the  meninges  of  the  cord  or  externally,  pain,  twitehings,  spasms,  numb* 
ness,  or  paralysis,  sre  the  symptoms  present,  dependent  on  lesion  of  the  white  con- 
dncting  matter. 

**  The  white  matter  of  the  cord  acu  as  a  conductor,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  dees 
in  the  brain  proper,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influent  arising  from  impres« 
sions  is  carried  along  the  tracts,  formerly  noticed,  which  connect  the  brain  and  two 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord  together.  It  is  now  also  determined,  that  many  of  th* 
fibres  in  the  nerves  may  be  traced  directly  into  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord — a  faol 
originally  stated  by  Grainger,  but  confirmed  by  Budge  and  Kolliker. 

^  The  various  nerves  of  the  body  consist  for  the  most  part  of  nerve  tabes,  running  in 
parallel  lines.  Yet  some  contain  ganglionic  corpuscles,  as  the  olfactory,  and  the  ex- 
pension  of  the  optic  nerve  constituting  the  retina,  whilst  the  sympathetic  nerve  con* 
tains  in  various  places,  not  only  ganglia,  but  gelatinous  flat  fibres.  The  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  possess  a  ganglion,  the  fhnction  of  which  is  quite  unknown-. 
These  roots  are  connected  with  the  posterior  horn  of  grey  matter  in  the  cord,  while  the 
anterior  roots  are  connected  with  the  anterior  horns.  As  regards  fhnction,  the  nervea 
may  be  considered  as— 'Ist,  Nerves  of  special  sensation,  such  as  the  olfiietory,  optic, 
auditory,  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  lingual  bnncfa  of  the  fifth.  2nd,  Nerves  of 
oommon  sensation,  such  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  fifth,  and  part  of  the  g1osso> 
pharyngeaL  8rd,  Nervea  of  motion,  such  as  the  third,  fourth,  lesser  dirision  of  th« 
fifth,  sixth,  facial  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  and  the  hypo-glossal.  4th,  Sense- 
motory  or  mixed  nerves,  such  as  the  pneumo-gastric,  the  accessory,  and  the  spinal 
nerves.  0th,  Sympathetic  nerves,  including  the  numerous  ganglionic  nerves  of  the 
head,  thorax,  and  linlomen, — the  exact  function  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 
"  All  nerves  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  vital  property,  called  sensibility,  inherent  iH 
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their  siraetiin,  by  Tirtne  of  whieh  they  may  be  ezeited  on  the  iqiplieaticm  of  appro- 
priate  atimvli,  so  as  to  transmit  the  ioflaenoe  of  the  impressions  they  receive  to  or 
iirom  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain  ganglia,  which  may  be  considered  as  uenrous 
centres.  The  nerves  of  special  sensation  convey  to  their  nervous  centres  the  inflaence 
of  impressions  caused  by  odoriferons  bodies,  by  light,  sound,  and  by  sapid  substances. 
The  nerves  of  common  sensation  convey  tlie  influence  of  impressions  to  their  nervous 
centres,  caused  by  mechanical  or  chemical  substances.  The  nerves  of  motion  carry 
from  the  nervous  centres  the  influence  of  impressions  whether  psychical  or  physical. 
(Todd.)  The  mixed  nerves  carry  the  influence  of  stimuli  both  to  and  from,  combining 
in  themselves  the  functions  of  common  sensation  and  of  motion.  Although  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  also  undoubtedly  carry  the  influences  of  impressions,  the  direction  of 
these  cannot  be  ascertsined,  from  their  numerous  anastomosis,  as  well  as  from  the 
ganglia  scattered  over  them,  all  of  which  act  as  minute  nervous  centres.  But  there 
are  cases  where  certain  psychical  stimuli  (as  the  emotions)  act  on  organs  through  these- 
nerves,  and  where  certain  diseases  (as  colic,  gall-stones,  &c.)  excite  through  them 
sensations  of  pain. 

*'  Sensation  may  be  deflned  to  be  the  eontdousneu  of  an  trnpresftora,  and  that  it  may 
take  place,  it  is  necesssry, — 1st,  That  a  atimulus  should  be  applied  to  a  sensitive 
nerve,  which  produces  an  impression;  2nd,  That,  as  the  result  of  this  impression,  a 
something  should  be  generated,  which  we  caU  an  influence,  which  influence  is  con- 
dncted  along  the  nerve  to  the  hemispherical  ganglion;  drd,  On  arriving  there,  it  calls 
into  action  that  faculty  of  the  mind  called  consciousness  or  perception,  and  sensation 
is  the  resulc  It  follows  that  sensation  may  be  lost  by  any  circumstance  which  destroys 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  to  impressions,  which  impedes  the  process  of  conducting^ 
the  influence  generated  by  these  impressions;  or,  lastly,  which  renders  the  mind 
unconscious  of  them.  Illustrations  of  how  sensation  may  be  affected  in  all  these 
ways  must  be  familiar  to  you,  from  circumstances  influencing  the  ultimate  extremity 
of  a  nerve,  as  on  exposing  the  foot  to  cold, — ^from  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  by 
which  the  communication  with  the  brain  is  out  off',  or  from  the  mind  being  inattentive, 
excited,  or  suspended. 

"  The  independent  endowment  of  nerves  is  remarkably  well  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  whatever  be  the  stimulus  which  calls  their  sensibtlity  into  action,  the  same 
result  is  occasioned.  Mechanical,  chemical,  galvanic,  or  other  phyiical  stimuli,  when 
applied  to  the  course  or  the  extremities  of  a  nerve,  cause  the  very  same  results  as  may 
originate  from  suggestive  ideas,  perverted  imagination,  or  other  p$ffchieal  stimuli. 
Thus  a  chemical  irritant,  galvanism,  or  pricking  and  pinching  a  nerve  of  motion,  will 
cause  convulsion  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  same 
stimuli  applied  to  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  will  cause  pain,  to  the  optic  nerve 
flashes  of  light,  to  the  auditory  nerve  ringing  sounds,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
peculiar  tastes.  Agsin,  we  have  lately  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  that  sug- 
gestive ideas,  or  stimuli  arising  in  the  mind,  may  induce  peculiar  effiects  on  the 
muscles,  give  rise  to  pain  or  insensibility,  and  cause  perversion  of  all  the  special 
senses. 

"  Motion  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  muscles,  which  are  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  vital  property,  called  contractility,  in  the  same  way  that  nerve  is  endowed 
with  the  property  of  sensibility.  Contractility  may  be  called  into  action  altogether 
independent  of  the  nerves  (Haller),  as  by  stimulating  an  isolated  muscular  fasciculus 
directly.  (Weber.)  It  may  also  be  excited  by  physical  or  psychicsl  stimuli,  operating 
through  the  nerves.  Physical  stimuli  applied  to  the  extremities  or  course  of 
a  nerve,  niny  cause  convulsions  of  tlie  parts  to  whioh  the  motor  filaments  are  distri- 
buted directly,  or  they  may  induce  combined  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
diastaUically  (Marshall  Hall), — ^that  is,  through  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  latter  case 
the  following  series  of  actions  take  place: — 1st,  The  influence  of  the  impression  is 
conducted  to  the  spinnl  cord  by  the  afferent  or  eModic  filaments  which  enter  the  grey 
matter;  2nd,  A  motor  influence  is  transmitted  outwards  by  one  or  more  effiereot  or 
exodic  nerves ;  Srd,  This  stimulates  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  latter 
are  distributed,  and  motion  is  the  result.  Lastly,  contractility  may  be  called  into 
action  by  psychical  stimuli  or  mental  acts— such  as  by  the  will  and  by  certain  emo- 
tions. Integrity  of  the  muscular  structure  is  necessary  for  contractile  movements ; 
of  the  spinal  cord,  for  dtasul tic  or  reflex  movements;  and  of  the  brain  proper,  for 
Toluntary  or  emotional  movements. 
»  Thus,  then,  we  may  consider  that  the  brain  acting  alone  fumiBhes  the  oonditiona^ 
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lii&oeBawrj  for  inteUig«nee;  the  spinal  eord  aetiiig  done  fimishM  tlie  oonditiimf 
till  for  the  oo-ordinate  moTementB  neeessary  to  the  vital  Ainctioiia ;  and  the  braiQ  audi 
apinal  eord  aeting  together  fiimiah  the  oonditioiis  neeeaaaiy  for  Tolnatary  motion  «ai 
aenaation. 

"  An  aoeonnt  of  the  Tariona  eerebral,  spinal,  and  eerebro-spinal  ftmetions,  as  thcrj  are 
performed  aeparately  or  eonjointly,  belongs  to  the  ooarse  of  the  Institales  of  Medieine, 
and  with  these  yon  are  auppoaed  to  be  fiuniliar.  It  is  important,  however,  thai  we  dwell 
more  at  length  on 

"  lU.  The  Paihohgical  Law  which  reguiaU  Diteaaed  FmwtioHi  iff  ths  Nervmu 
SffBtem. — For  the  porpoeea  of  diagnosia  and  treatment,  it  is  a  matter  of  greal  impor* 
tanee  to  attend  to  the  followiag  generaliaationa:— > 

"  (L)  Tht  amount  offiuid*  within  the  cranium  mtut  iUwojfS  ie  the  tame  $o  long  m$ 
Ut  oueotu  walli  are  capable  of  reaitUng  the  preemre  <(f  the  atwuttphere.  There  are 
few  prinoiplea  in  medicine  of  greater  praetieal  importance  than  the  one  we  are  abont  lo 
oonsider,— the  more  so,  as  many  able  practitioners  have  lately  abandoned  their  former 
opinions  on  this  head,  and  on  what  I  consider  to  be  very  insufficient  grounds.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  I  oannot  do  better  than  oondense  and  endeavour  to  put  clearly  before 
you  the  forcible  arguments  of  the  late  Br.  John  Beid,  with  aaeh  other  consideration* 
as  have  oecuired  to  myself. 

**  That  the  circulation  within  the  craninm  ia  dilforent  firmn  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  second  Monro.  It  wss  tested  experimentally  by  Dr. 
KelUe  of  Leitfa,  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Aberorombie,  and  saeoessfolly  defended  by  Dr. 
John  Beid.  The  views  adopted  by  these  distinguished  men  were,  that  the  eraninn 
forms  a  spherical  bony  case,  eap^le  of  resisting  the  atmospheric  preesore,  the  only 
openings  into  it  being  the  different  foramina  by  which  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  spinal 
cord  pass.  The  encephalon,  its  membranes  and  bloodvessels,  with  perhaps  a  small 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  completely  fill  up  the  anterior  of  the  craninm,  so 
that  no  substance  can  be  dislodged  from  it  without  eome  equivalent  in  bulk  uQdng  ite 
place.  Dr.  Mnnro  used  to  point  out,  that  a  jar,  or  any  other  veasel  similar  to  the 
eraniom,  with  unyielding  walls,  if  filled  with  any  substance,  eaonot  be  emptied  without 
air  or  some  other  substance  taking  its  pisce.  To  use  the  illustration  of  Dr.  Wataon, 
the  contents  of  the  cranium  are  like  beer  in  a  barrel,  which  will  not  flow  out  of  one 
opening,  unless  provision  be  made  at  the  aame  time  that  air  rushes  in.  The  ssme  kind 
of  reasoning  applies  to  the  spinal  canal,  which,  with  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  nuy  be 
said  to  constitute  one  large  cavity,  incompressible  by  the  atmospheric  eir. 

**  Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  pressure  on,  and 
compression  of  an  organ.  Many  bodies  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  great  amount  oi 
pressure  without  undergoing  any  sensible  decresee  iu  bulk.  By  compression  most  be 
understood,  that  a  substance  occupies  less  space  from  the  application  of  external  force, 
as  when  we  squeeze  a  sponge,  or  compress  a  bladder  filled  with  air.  Fluids  generally 
are  not  absolntely  incompressible,  yet  it  requires  the  weight  of  one  atmoephere,  or 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  square  inch,  to  produce  a  diminution  equal  to  ^^j^i^jtb  part  of  tba 
whole.  Now  this  is  so  exceedingly  small  a  charge  upon  a  mass  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
brain,  as  not  to  be  appreciable  to  our  senses.  Besides,  the  pressure  on  the  internal 
anrface  of  the  bloodvessels  never  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  pounds  on  the  square  ineh, 
during  the  most  violent  exertion,  so  that,  under  no  poesible  circumstances,  can  the 
contents  of  the  cranium  be  diminished  even  the  nj^^nyth  part.  When  the  brain  ia 
taken  ont  of  the  cranium,  it  may,  like  a  sponge,  be  compressed,  by  squeezing  fluid  out 
of  the  bloodvessels ;  but  during  life,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  unyielding  walls,  this  is 
impossible.  For  let  us,  with  Abercrombie,  say,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  Mood 
eireulating  within  the  cranium  is  equal  to  lOu.5  in  the  veins,  snd  &  in  the  arteries; 
if  one  of  these  be  increased  to  6,  the  other  mnst  be  diminished  to  4,  so  that  the  same 
amount,  10,  is  always  preserved.  It  follows,  that  when  fluids  are  effused,  blood  extra- 
vasated,  or  tumours  grow,  a  corresponding  amount  of  fluid  must  be  pressed  out,  or  of 
brain  absorbed,  from  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  craninm  holding  more  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  evident  that  an  increased  or  diminished  smount  of 
pressure  may  be  exerted  on  the  brain,  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  heart's 
contraction,  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  not  to  alter  the  amount  of  fluids  within 
the  craniimi,  but  to  cause,  using  the  words  of  Abercrombie,  *a  change  of  cireulation* 
there. 

*'Dr.  Kellie  performed  numerous  experiments  on  cats  and  dogs,  in  order  to  dneidate 
this  aulyeet.    Some  of  theae  animals  were  bled  to  deadi  by  opening  the  carotid  or 
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Umanl  irteries,  otfatn  }fj  opemng  the  jvgnltr  veins.  In  some  Uie  etrotids  vere  flnt 
tied,  to  dimiDish  the  qntntity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brsin,  and  the  jogolsrs  were  then 
opened,  with  the  view  of  emptying  the  Teseele  of  the  brsin  to  the  grestest  possible 
extent;  while,  in  others,  the  jagulsrs  were  first  secured,  to  prevent  as  mueh  ss  possible 
the  retom  of  Uie  blood  from  the  brain,  and  one  of  the  carotids  wss  then  opened.  Ho 
iniSerred,  from  the  whole  inqairy,  whieh  wss  oondaeted  with  extreme  eare,  '  That  w» 
eannot,  in  ftwt,  lessen,  to  any  oonsiderable  extent,  the  quantity  of  Uood  within  the 
eraiiium  by  arteriotomy  or  venesection;  and  that  when,  by  profose  hemoxrhsges 
destructive  of  life,  we  do  soeeeed  in  draining  the  vessels  within  the  craniam  of  any 
sensible  portion  of  red  blood,  there  is  commonly  found  an  squivslent  to  this  spolistion 
In  the  iucressed  eireulation  or  eflkiaion  of  serum,  serving  to  maintain  the  plentitnde  of 
the  eranium.' 

^  Dr.  Kellie  made  other  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  position  immediately  after 
death  from  strangulation  or  hanging.  He  also  removed  a  portion  of  the  unyielding 
walls  of  the  cranium  in  some  animdfs,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  and  then  bled  them  to 
death ;  and  the  diflforences  between  the  appearances  of  the  brain  in  these  cases,  end  in 
those  where  the  cranium  was  entire,  were  very  greaL  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  diflbrences  wss  its  shmoken  sppesranoe,  in  those  animals  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
skull  wss  removed,  and  the  air  allowed  to  gravitate  upon  its  inner  surfaee.  He  says:— 
*  The  brsin  wss  sensibly  depressed  below  the  cranium,  and  a  space  left,  which  wis 
found  capable  of  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  water.' 

**  It  results  from  these  inquiries,  that  there  must  always  be  the  same  amonnt  of 
ilnida  within  the  cranium  so  long  ss  it  is  uninjured.  In  morbid  conditions  these  fluids 
may  be  blood,  serum,  or  pus ;  but  in  health,  as  blood  is  almost  the  only  fluid  present 
(the  eerebro-Bpinsl  fluid  being  very  trifling),  its  quantity  can  undergo  only  very  slight 
alterations.  There  are  many  circumstances,  however,  which  ocession  locsl  conges- 
tions in  the  brsin,  and  consequently  unequal  pressure  on  its  structure,  in  whieh  ease 
another  portion  of  its  substance  must  contain  less  blood,  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
whole,  as  to  quantity,  is  slways  preserved.  These  cironmstanees  are  mental  emotions, 
hemorrhages,  eflFhsions  of  semm,  and  morbid  growths.  Such  congestions,  or  local 
hyperamias,  in  themselres  constitute  morbid  conditions ;  and  nature  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  provided  against  their  occurrence  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  the  tortn- 
osity  of  the  arteries  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  described  by  Magendie. 

••  The  views  now  detsiled  had  been  very  extensively  admitted  into  pathology,  when 
Br.  Burrows,  of  8l  Bartholomew's  Hospitsl,  endeavoured  to  controvert  them,  first  in 
the  Lumleisn  lectures  of  1843,  and  subsequently  in  a  work  published  in  1846,  entitled, 
'  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  and  on  the  Connexion  between  Affections 
of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.'  Dr.  Burrows,  however,  evidently  formed  the 
most  confused  notions  of  the  doctrine  we  are  advocating ;  for,  instead  of  stating  it  as 
propounded  by  its  authors,  he  aciuaUy  miMrepre$etUed  U,  as  Dr.  Reid  pointed  out  Thus, 
he  is  always  combating  the  idea  that  bloodletting,  position,  strangulation,  dec.,  cannot 
affect  the  blood  in  the  brmin;  whereas  the  reid  proposition  is,  that  they  cannot  alter 
Mm  Jf nidi  within  the  cranium.  By  thus  confounding  blood  with  fluid,  and  brain  with 
eranium.  he  has  only  contrived  to  overthrow  a  theory  of  his  own  creation. 

**  Dr.  Burrows  has  brought  forward  seversl  obee rvations  and  experiments,  which  he 
•eottsiders  opposed  to  the  theory  now  advocated.  His  ftbots  are  perfectly  correct.  I 
myself  have  repeated  his  experiments  on  rabbits,  and  can  confirm  his  descriptions.  It 
is  the  inferences  he  draws  fttim  them  that  are  erroneous.  For  the  paleness  which 
results  from  hemorrhage,  and  the  difference  observable  in  the  colour  of  the  brain,  when 
animals,  immediately  after  death,  are  suspended  by  their  ears  or  by  their  heels,  is  ex- 
pUeabla  by  the  diminished  number  of  coloured  blood  particles  in  the  one  case,  and  by 
their  gravitation  downwards  in  the  other.  That  the  amount  of  fluid  within  the  cranium 
vaa  in  no  way  affected,  is  proved  by  the  plump  appearance  of  the  brains  figured  by 
Br.  Burrows,  and  the  total  alwence  of  that  shrunken  appearance  so  well  described  by 
Br.  Kellie. 

**  Neither  does  enr  observation  of  what  oocura  in  asphyxia  or  apncea,  oppose  the 
doctrine  in  question,  as  Dr.  Burrows  imagines,  but  rather  confirms  it.  On  this  point 
the  following  observations  by  Dr.  John  Reid  are  valuable.  He  ssys:^'  If  any  circum- 
stance could  nroduce  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  cranium,  it  would  be  that  of 
death  by  hanging;  for  then  the  vemels  going  to  and  coming  from  the  brain  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  vertebral  arteriea,  compreesed  and  then  obstructed.  These  two 
arteries,  which  are  protected  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  oonne  through  the  foramina  of 
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the  tnntretse  prooetoes  of  tbe  oerrical  Tertebra,  innst  contimie  for  a  time  to  fonse 
their  blood  upon  the  brain,  while  a  comparatively  small  qnantitj  onlj  can  escape  by 
the  Teins.  Indeed,  the  grater  quantity  of  blood  carried  to  the  encephalon  by  the 
Yertebrals,  returns  by  the  internal  jagulars,  and  not  by  tbe  vertebral  Teins,  which  are 
•applied  from  the  oodpital  veins  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  anastomoses,  between  the 
ersnial  and  vertebral  sinoses,  conld  carry  off  a  smsll  quantity  of  the  blood  only,  trans- 
mitted along  such  large  arteries  as  the  Tertebrals.  And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  there 
is  no  congestion  of  the  vessels  withiu  the  cranium  after  death  by  hanging,  however 
gorged  the  external  parte  of  tbe  head  may  be  by  blood  and  serum/  This  is  admitted  by 
Br.  Burrows,  although  he  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  fhetby  a  gratuitous 
hypothesis,  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination,  but  for  the  refutation  of 
which  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid.* 

"  On  the  whole,  whether  we  adopt  the  expressions  of  local  congestion  of  change 
of  circulation  within  the  cranium  (Abererombie),  or  of  unequal  pressure  (Buirows), 
our  explanation  of  the  pathohgietd  phenomena  may  be  made  equally  correct,  because 
each  term  implies  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  if  we  imagine  that  venesection 
will  enable  ns  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  theory 
pointe  out  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  tbe  effecto  of  bleeding  are  explained  by 
the  influence  produced  on  the  heart,  the  altered  pressure  on  the  brain,  exercised  by 
ite  diminished  contractions,  and  the  change  of  circulation  within  the  cranium  thereby 
occasioned. 

**  I  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  this  theory,  because,  independent  of  ite  vast 
importence  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  one  which  originated  in,  and  has  always 
been  maintained  by,  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.  Singular  to  say,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  errors  and  fallacies  in  Dr.  Burrows'  work,  no  sooner  did  it  appear 
than  the  whole  medical  press  of  England  and  Ireland  adopted  ite  conclusions,  and 
even  Dr.  Wateon,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  excellent  work,  also  abandoned  the  theory 
of  Monro,  Kelly,  and  Abercrombie.  But  so  far  is  this  theory  concerning  the  circula- 
tion within  the  cranium  ftom  being  shaken  by  tbe  attack  of  Dr.  Burrows,  that  it  may 
be  said  now  to  stand  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  owing  to  that  attack  having  drawn 
forth  the  convincing  reasoning  and  unanswerable  argumento  of  so  sound  an  anatomist, 
physiologist,  and  pathologist,  as  the  late  Dr.  John  Beid. 

"  (2.)  AU  the  functions  of  the  nervous  wyUem  may  he  increased,  perverted,  or 
destroyed,  according  to  the  degree  of  stimulus  or  disease  operating  on  its  various  parts. 
Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  slight  stimulus  produces  incressed  or 
perverted  action;  whilst  the  same  stimulus,  long  continued  or  much  augmented, 
causes  loss  of  function.  All  the  various  stimuli,  whether  mechanical,  chemical, 
electrical,  or  psychical,  produce  the  same  effects,  and  in  different  degrees.  Circum- 
stances influencing  tbe  heart's  action,  stimulating  drinks  or  food,  act  in  a  like 
manner.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  effecte  of  alcoholic  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, we  observe  that,  as  regards  combined  movemente,  a  slight  amount  causes 
increased  vigour  and  activity  in  the  muscular  system.  As  the  stimulus  augmente  in 
intensity,  we  see  irregular  movemente  occasioned,  steggering,  and  inability  of  directing 
the  limbs.  Lastly,  when  the  stimulus  is  excessive,  there  is  complete  inability  to  move, 
and  the  power  of  doing  so  is  temporarily  annihilated.  'With  regard  to  sensibility  and 
sensation,  we  observe  cephalalgia,  tingling,  and  heat  of  skin,  tinnitus  aurium,  con- 
fusion of  vision,  musce  volitantes,  double  sight,  and  Isstly,  complete  insensibility  and 
coma.  As  regards  intelligence,  we  observe  at  first  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  then  conftision 
of  mind,  delirium,  and  lastly,  sopor  and  perfect  unconsciousness.  In  the  same 
manner,  pressure,  mechanical  irritation,  and  the  various  organic  diseases,  produce 
augmented,  perverted  or  diminished  function,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus 
applied,  or  amount  of  structure  destroyed. 

**  Thus  it  has  been  shown,  that  excess  or  diminution  of  stimulus,  too  much  or  too 
little  blood,  very  violent  or  very  weak  cardiac  contractions,  and  inflammation  or 
extreme  exhaustion,  will,  so  far  as  the  nervous  functions  are  concerned,  produce 
similar  alterations  of  motion,  sensation,  and  intelligence.  Excessive  hemorrhage 
eaoses  muscular  weakness,  convulsions,  and  loss  of  motor  power,  perversions  of  aJl 
the  sensations,  and  lastly,  unconsciousness  from  syncope.  Hence  the  general  strength 
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of  the  frune  etnnot  be  judged  of  by  the  nerroas  sjmptome,  although  the  treatment  of 
tbeae  will  be  altogether  different,  according  as  the  individual  ie  robust  or  weak,  has  a 
Ai]>  or  small  pulse,  &c  These  similsr  effects  on  the  nervous  centres  from  apparently 
such  opposite  ezeiting  causes,  ean,  it  seems  to  me,  only  be  explained  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  circulation  previously  noticed.  A  change  of  circulation  within  the 
eranium  takes  place,  and  whether  arterial  or  venous  congestion  occurs,  pressure  on 
the  organ  is  equally  the  result.  The  importance  of  paying  attention  to  this  point  in 
the  treatment  must  be  obvious. 

(8.)  The  teeU  of  the  eUseate  in  the  nervous  $yttem  ir^uences  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  or  eymptoma  produced.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  certitude  in  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at,  and  the  seat  of  the  disease 
ascertained.  On  this  sobjeot  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  although  clinical  observation 
combined  with  pathology  have  done  much,  more  requires  to  be  accomplished.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  disease  or  injury  of  one  side  of  the  encephalon, 
above  the  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  especially  influences  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body;  whilst,  if  the  spinal  cord  be  affected  below  the  decussation,  the  influence 
produced  is  not  crossed,  but  direct.  It  is  said  that  some  very  striking  exceptions 
have  oceurred  to  this  rule,  but  these  at  any  rate  are  remarkably  rare.  Besides,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  probable  that,  inasmuch  as  extensive  organic  disease,  if  occur- 
ring slowly,  may  exist  vrithout  producing  symptoms,  whilst  it  is  certain  most  important 
symptoms  may  be  occasioned  without  organic  disease,  even  these  few  exceptional 
cases  are  really  not  opposed  to  the  general  law.  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  diseases  of  the  brain  proper  are  more  especially  connected  with  perversion 
and  alteration  of  the  intelligence;  whilst  disease  of  the  cranial  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  base  of  the  cranium,  are  more  particularly  evinced  by  alterations  of  sen- 
sation and  motion.  In  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  cord,  the  intensity  of  pain  and  of 
spasm,  or  want  of  eonducting  power,  necessary  to  sensation  and  voluntary  motion, 
indicates  the  amount  to  which  the  motor  and  sensitive  columns  are  affected.  Further 
than  this  we  can  soarcely  generalize  with  prudence,  although  there  are  some  .cases,  as 
we  shall  subsequently  see,  where  careful  observation  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  more 
positive  results. 

The  fatality  of  lesions  affecting  various  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  varies  greatly. 
Thus  the  hemispheres  may  be  extensively  diseased,  often  without  injury  to  life,  or 
even  permanent  alteration  of  function.  Convulsions  and  paralysis  are  the  common 
results  of  disease  of  the  ganglia,  in  the  cranial  portion  of  the  coi^.  The  same  results 
from  lesion  of  the  pons  varolii.  But  this,  if  it  affect  the  medalla  oblongata,  where 
the  eighth  pair  originates,  or  injury  to  this  centre  itself,  is  almost  always  imme- 
diately f^taL 

(4.)  The  rapidity  or  tlowneu  with  which  the  lesion  occurs  influences  the  pheno- 
mena or  symptoms  produced.  It  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  small  lesion, 
for  instance  a  small  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  occurring  suddenly,  and  wiih  force, 
produces,  even  in  the  same  situation,  more  violent  effects  than  a  very  extensive 
organic  disesse  which  comes  on  slowly.  Here,  however,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  Very  extraordinary  cases  are  on  record,  where  large  portions  of 
the  nervous  centres  have  been  much  disorganized,  without  producing  anything  like 
such  violent  symptoms  as  have  been  occasioned  at  other  times  by  a  small  extrava- 
aation  in  the  same  place.  Here  again  the  nature  of  the  circulation  within  the 
eranium  offers  the  only  explanation,  for  the  encephalon  must  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure,  if  no  time  be  allowed  for  it  to  adapt  iUetfto  a  foreign  body; 
whereas  any  lesion  coming  on  slowly  enables  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  to  be 
diminished  according  to  circumstances,  whereby  pressure  is  avoided. 

(5.)  The  various  lesions  and  injuries  of  the  nervous  system  produce  phenomena 
similar  in  kind.  The  injuries  which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system,  as  well 
as  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are  various.  For  instance,  there 
may  be  an  extravasation  of  blood,  exudation  of  lymph,  a  softening,  a  cancerous 
tumour,  or  tubercular  deposit,  and  yet  they  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomens,  and  are 
modified  only  by  the  circumstances  formerly  mentioned,  of  degree,  seat,  sudden- 
ness, &c.  Certain  nervous  phenomena  also  are  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  whilst  the 
lesions  supposed  to  occasion  them  are  stationary  or  slowly  increasing.  It  follows, 
that  the  effects  cannot  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  but  to  something 
which  they  all  have  in  common;  and  this,  it  appears  to  me,  may  consist  of, — 
I  St,  Pressure  with  or  without  organic  change;  2nd,  More  or  less  destruction  or 
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disorgaDiialioii  of  nerrovs  teztoie.  Farther,  when  we  eontider  that  the  eMBe  Mrvoi» 
■yinptoniB  arise  from  iiregolarides  in  the  drcuUtion  from  iaereaeed  aa  well  aa  dimi* 
mahed  action,  aometimea  when  no  appreciable  change  is  found,  aa  well  aa  when  dia«r* 
ganization  haa  oocnrred,  the  theory  of  local  congeationa  in  the  nerYooa  eentrea  aeema- 
to  me  the  moat  oonsiatent  with  known  facta.  That  auch  local  congeationa  do 
frequently  ocoor  during  life,  without  leaving  traoea  detecUble  after  death,  ia  certain;. 
whilat  the  ocenrrence  of  molecular  changes,  or  other  hypothetical  conditiona  whicl^ 
baTe  been  auppoaed  to  exist,  have  never  yet  been  ahown  to  take  place  under  any^ 
otimimatancea* 


A  PSTCHOLOGICAL  FBOBLEM.  (?) 

Chablbb  Hbitbt  Acbxblt,  a  retired  lieutenant  in  the  nary,  was  recently  tried  ai 
Swanaea  for  manslaughter.  The  prisoner  is  well  known  in  London,  as  *'  Captaia 
Acherly,"  for  his  attendance  at  public  meetings,  and  demonstrations  of  his  "  triangular 
theory,"  in  the  public  parks  of  the  metropolis.  He  ia  a  man  of  position— a  magiatrata 
for  Worceatershire,  and  of  education — ^but  an  enthusiast.  He  stood  indicted  for 
causing,  by  quack  treatment,  the  death  of  Matthew  Tingle,  a  collier,  who  had 
been  acorched  in  a  mining  explosion  at  Aberdare.  On  the  12th  December,  tha 
prisoner  came  to  the  house  of  Tingle,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  '*  doctor  from  Lancft- 
ahire,"  who  had  orders  from  the  owner  of  the  mine  to  treat  the  suffering  collier  medi* 
cally.  Tingle  waa  then  in  the  dangerous  stage  which  follows  extensi?e  scorching. 
The  accident  had  remoTcd  the  skin  off  from  a  large  portion  of  the  body.  The 
regular  doctor  of  the  mining^works  considered  that  he  '*  had  a  chance.**  The  prisoner 
ordered  all  the  plasters  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  raw  suzface  to  the  air;  he 
placed  a  lamp  of  peculiar  conatroction  under  the  man's  nose,  to  make  him  breaths 
hot  air,  and  had  his  limbs  smartly  agitated  by  attendants.  The  collier  died  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards;  and  Dr.  Davies  swore  that  this  treatment,  especially  the  exposure 
of  the  wounds  and  the  agitation  of  the  limbs,  accelerated  the  death,  though  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  patient  would  otherwise  have  lived.  The  counsel  for  the  crown 
admitted  that  the  prisoner's  motive  waa  good;  but  urged  that,  by  acting  with  "igno- 
rance, or  gross  negligence,  or  misconduct,"  he  had,  through  accelerating  the  death, 
been  guilty  of  mansUughter.  The  prisoner  conducted  his  own  defence:  at  his  side 
was  a  lamp  of  his  own  **  invention,'*  and  before  him  waa  a  pile  of  antique  folioa  and 
quartos.  He  spoke  with  fluency,  and  in  an  effective  manner,  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  grounded  his  defence  on  the  most  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  exploded  physical 
dogmata  of  the  alchemists  and  schoolmen  of  the  ante-Baconian  times,  with  misinter* 
preted  modem  science  and  Biblical  lore.  He  started  from  the  time-worn  axiom,  Uiat 
"  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum;"  the  amusing  anatomical  specialty  that  there  is  "  a  eireu- 
lation  of  air  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bonea;"  and  the  droll  assumption  that, 
by  means  of  his  Ismp,  he  can  *' remove  the  atmospheric  tonnage**  from  the  human 
surface.  These  points  he  worked  up  with  quotations  from  his  old  authors,  and  from 
the  Bible,  and  with  some  remarks  of  really  striking  sense,  into  an  extraordinary  web 
of  defence.  At  the  time  when  the  colleges  were  removed  from  Cricklade  to  Oxford 
[by  Alfred  the  Great],  there  was  "  a  putrefaction  in  literature;"  and  even  now  **  the 
treatment  of  disease  goes  on  rules  laid  down  prior  to  the  Reformation.'*  In  Aristotle's 
first  book — "  On  YaSuity" — the  Stagyrite  says,  **  there  is  voidness ;"  on  that  foondation 
the  prisoner  would  stand  or  fall.  Holding  up  a  feather,  be  referred  to  the  common 
physiological  tenet  that  some  birds  hsve  the  power  of  lessening  their  specific  gravity 
by  exhausting  the  quill  part  of  their  feathera  of  the  air  in  them;  and  then  he  declared 
that,  by  putting  the  feather  down  Tingle's  throat,  he  contributed  to  lighten  the  circu- 
lation of  air  between  the  periosteum  and  his  bones.  The  Bible  says,  in  Psalm  cii. 
verse  5, "  By  reason  of  my  groaning'* — "  that  (the  groaning)  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
rattlea  in  Matthew  Tingle's  throat"  Towards  the  end  of  his  extraordinary  effusion,  tha 
prisoner  referred  with  tact  to  suhjects  which  would  influence  a  Welsh  jury, — bis  oppo- 
sition to  the  introduction  of  Rural  Police;  his  magistracy;  bis  temperate  life — the  Ufa 
of  an  inventive  genius ;  and,  above  all,  to  his  descent  from  Prince  Llewellyn  and  Owen 
Tudor.  The  jury  gave  an  hour's  deliberation  to  their  verdict,  and  then  found  the 
prisoner  **  Not  guilty;"  whereupon  the  spectatoxa  in  court  shouted  applanae. 
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BETHIiEM  HOSPITAL* 

(with  An  IL&UBTBATIOir.) 

Tbu  tneieiit  iDstitntion  (one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  oldest,  asylums  for  Innaties  in 
Europe)  was  founded  in  1247,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  by  Simon  Fitzmsry,  a 
sheriff  of  London,  at  Bishopsgate,  when  it  was  designated  the  Priory  of  Bethlehem. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  reiigious  houses,  the  property  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII., 
who  in  1547  granted  the  Priory,  with  all  its  revenues,  to  the  Corporation  of  London ; 
from  which  time,  it  was  appropriated  as  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  lunatics.  Owing 
to  the  limited  income  the  institution  possessed,  the  usefulness  of  this  charity  was 
necessarily  circumscribed,  until  the  year  I67&;  when,  by  the  liberality  of  benevolent 
individuals,  a  splendid  building  was  erected  in  Moorflelds  for  the  reception  of  153 
insane  patients.  Tradition  reports  that  the  design  was  taken  from  the  Tuileries ; 
which  so  ineensed  the  "  grande  monarque,"  Ijouis  XIV.,  when  he  heard  his  regal 
ehftteao  had  been  made  the  model  of  a  madhouse  in  London,  that  he  ordered  a  plan  of 
St.  James's  palace  to  be  taken  for  offices  of  the  meanest  nature.  Over  the  gates  of 
the  old  hospital,  constructed  in  Moorflelds,  the  two  celebrated  statues  were  placed,  of 

*  Physicians :  Dr.  Monro ;  Sir  A.  Morison.  Surgeon :  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  Besident 
Medical  Officer:  Dr.  W.  Wood. 

A  committee  of  governors,  along  with  the  physicians,  meet  at  the  hospital  every 
Friday  forenoon,  for  the  reception  of  new  patients,  who  are  generally  admitted,  if  proper 
objects  of  charity,  excepting  the  following  cases : — 

1.  Those  lunatica  who  are  possessed  of  property  sufficient  for  their  decent  support  in 
a  private  asylum. 

2.  Tfio$e  who  have  been  insane /or  more  than  twelve  montht, 

3.  Those  who  have  been  discharged  uncured  from  any  other  hospital  for  the  recepti9n 
of  Innaties. 

4.  Female  lunatics  who  are  with  child. 

6.  Lunatics  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  afflicted  with  paralyti$f  or  with  epileptic  or>oonvul- 
aiTc  fits. 

6.  Lunatics  having  the  venereal  disease  or  the  itch. 

7.  Lunatics  who  are  blind,  or  so  weakened  by  age,  or  by  disease,  as  to  require  the 
attendance  of  a  nurse,  or  to  threaten  the  spsedy  dissolution  of  life,  or  who  are  so  lame 
as  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  crutch,  or  a  wooden  leg. 

Previous  to  the  admission  of  any  individual  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  a  certificate  of 
insanity,  signed  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  stating  that  the  penon,  for 
whom  application  is  made,  is  a  lunatic,  must  be  presented  to  the  committee;  and  as 
only  one  medical  gentleman  is  required  to  sign  that  important  document,  he  must 
mention  the  nature  of  his  qualification,  and  the  oollege  from  whence  he  obtained  a  dip- 
loma to  practise,  according  to  the  subjoined  form : — 

^®"°^      I   Of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians, 

„ __, Licentiate  I  London. 

IQraduate  in  Medieine  of  the  British  Univenity 
of 


i 


FeUow       1    Qf  ^j^  uoyji  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Member     i  England. 

Apothecary  duly  authorized  to  practise  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  London. 

The  medical  practitioner  who  signs  this  certificate,  is  requested  to  write  his  name 
against  the  proper  denomination. 

The  commissioners  in  lunacy  might  adopt  a  similar  proceeding  with  advantage,  and 
require  all  parties  signing  the  medical  certificate  of  insanity,  to  give  in  Mi  the  nature 
of  their  qnalificstion,  as  now  followed  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  which  institution  is  not 
witUtt  the  commiasionen'  jurisdiction. 

t2 
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Melanobolj  and  Raving  Madness,  acnlptured  bj  Cains  Gabriel  Gibber,  tbe  fatber  of 
CoUey  Gibber  tbe  com^ian ;  tbese  are  still  seen  in  tbe  vestibnle  of  the  modem  stmo- 
tnre  in  St  George's  Fields,  Lambeth. 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  wings  to  the  original  building  in  Hoorfields,  it  was 
fonnd  inadequate  to  the  increasing  claims  made  for  admission  within  its  walls ;  hence, 
in  1812,  tbe  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid,  to  contain  198  lunatics.  la 
August,  1815,  the  new  hospital,  being  completed,  was  opened  for  tbe  reception  of 
patients ;  ncTertheless,  like  the  old  institution  in  tbe  city  of  London,  it  was  soon  found 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  The  charity  baring  now,  how- 
ever, ample  funds  at  their  disposal,  tbe  governors  resolved  to  build  additional  dormi- 
tories for  166  inmates ;  tbese  were  accordingly  commenced  in  July,  1838,  and  finished 
about  two  years  afterwards.  Although  tbe  accommodation  afforded  in  tbe  new  hospital 
was  thus  made  eonsiderably  greater  than  prerionsly,  two  other  wings,  chiefly  for  con- 
vsleseent  patients,  were  added  in  1840 ;  whereby,  also,  a  better  classification  of  tbe 
lunatics  could  be  aecomplished.  Along  with  these  additions,  the  central  dome  which 
now  towers  above  all  the  neighbouring  buildings,  was  erected,  in  1848,  to  serve  as  a 
chapel  for  patients  and  residents. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  additions  thus  made  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  tbe  institu- 
tion is  capable  of  accommodating  450  inmates;  although  the  average  number  of 
patients,  usually  under  treatment,  seldom  exceeds  400,  including  the  criminal  and  the 
incurable  lunatics. 

Tbe  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  consists  of  two  physicians,  viz.,  Dr.  Monro  and  Sir 
Alexander  Morison;  one  surgeon,  Mr.  Lawrence;  and  a  resident  medical  oflBcer,  Dr. 
Wood,  who  alone  resides  on  the  premises.  Consequently,  during  twenty-two  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  every  day,  on  that  gentleman  rests  the  responsibility  of  super- 
intending  the  medical  treatment  ordered  by  his  superior  ofBcers,  for  so  large  a  popula- 
tion ;  as  there  are  neither  house-surgeons  nor  resident  pupils,  as  in  many  foreign 
lunatic  asylums,  or  even  some  English  establishments. 

Bethlem  is  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  mental  diseases,  not  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 
Although  a  limited  number  of  incurable  insane  patients  now  reside  within  its  walls,  in 
consequence  of  a  valuable  estate  in  Lincolnshire  having  been  left  for  the  express  pur^ 
pose  of  maintaining  incurable  and  dangerous  lunatics,  a  large*  proportion  of  the  patients 
under  treatment  are  recent  cases,  whose  mental  malady  has  not  been  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  no  lunatic  is  admitted  who  has  continued  more  than  one  year  insane.  In 
consequence  of  this  regulation,  the  annual  number  of  admissions  is  generally  consider- 
able :  and  tlie  character  of  the  maladies,  affecting  the  patients  under  treatment,  is  more 
acute,  and  often  exhibits  very  different  types  of  disease  ttom  those  usually  manifested 
by  the  inmates  of  county  lunatic  asylums. 

During  the  year  1850,  the  number  of  curable  lunatic  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem 
Hospital,  was  344,  of  whom  139  were  males,  and  209  females ;  thus  giring  a  prepon- 
derance of  74  in  the  latter  sex,  or  04  per  hundred.  The  number  of  patients  discharged 
cured  during  tbe  same  period,  amounted  to  197,  consisting  of  74  men  and  123  women; 
being  at  tbe  rate  of  07  per  cent,  of  cures,  which  forms  a  high  ratio,  and  is  considerably 
beyond  tbe  amount  discharged  oonvalescent  in  previous  years.  Amongst  tbe  curable 
patients,  tbe  number  of  deaths  was  31,  which  exceeded  the  usual  average.  This  arose 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance,  that  last  year  many  individuals  were  received  into  the 
bouse  almost  in  a  dying  state,  through  motives  of  charity.  Much  relief  was  thus 
given  to  tbe  relatives  and  families  of  tbe  sfBioted  sufferers,  as  well  as  comfort  to  tbe 
patients  themselves.  Besides  the  31  deaths  now  enumerated,  4  incurable  and  6 
criminal  lunatics  died  in  1800;  so  that  41  is  tbe  total  number  of  fatal  cases  during  the 
past  year. 

Speaking  generally,  13  of  tbe  total  deaths  were  classified  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  disease  of  tbe  head  and  nervous  system,  3  of  which  arose  from  general 
paralysis.  This  fact  deserves  notice,  seeing  that  tbe  malady  is  considered  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  England  than  on  the  continent;  especially  if  London  be  compared 
with  Paris.  Sixteen  patients  died  f^om  affections  of  the  thoracic  organs ;  of  whom  6 
were  carried  off  by  phthisis,  and  3  by  that  rare  form  o(  disease,— except  amongst  tbe 
insane, — gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Respecting  this  unusual  morbid  change  of  structure 
in  the  respiratory  organs,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  tbe  three  instances  all 
occurred  in  male  patients ;  and  as  two  had  been  only  four  weeks  in  the  hospital,  the 
other  about  eight  months,  the  mental  disease,  consequently,  had  not  likely  been  of 
long  standing ;  whilst  neither  of  the  patients  were  old  men^  one  being  40,  another  41, 
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and  the  third  in  his  thirtieth  jear.  Exhaustion  is  reported  as  the  canse  of  death  in 
nine  cases.  This  expression  is  too  iudefinite ;  and  might,  we  think,  be  generally 
snpeiveded  by  more  precise  phraseology  in  a  hospital  report  regarding  disease  amongst 
lunatics. 

'*  Another  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  insane  patients  admitted  dnring 
the  last  year  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  is  the  apparent  cause  tohich  produced  mental 
disease*  This  constitutes  an  important  subject  of  investigation  in  all  complaints,  but 
especially  in  those  of  the  mind ;  and  as  minute  inquiries  are  always  made  respecting 
the  aboTc  point,  when  patients  enter  this  institution,  much  curious  and  instructive  in- 
formation is  often  obtained. 

<*  As  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  present  brief  sketch  of  Bethlem  Hospital,- 
to  enumerate  every  particular  cause  producing  insanity  in  the  344  patients  admitted 
during  the  year  1850,  a  short  summaiy,  with  a  few  illustrations,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  chief  influences  which  appeared  to  produce  the  attacks  of  mental  alienation. 
Speaking  generally,  one  half  of  the  cases,  in  both  sexes,  were  ascertained  to  have 
arisen  firom  moral  oauaes.  Anxiety  appearing  the  most  fluent  influence ;  26  women 
and  22  men  being  so  classed.  Grief  at  the  death  of  friends  was  reported  to  have  produced 
insanity  in  18  females,  but  in  only  2  men.  Love  caused  madness  in  12  females;  but 
not  a  single  instance  occurred  amongst  the  male  patients;  whilst  religion  was  assigned 
as  the  apparent  cause  of  mental  disease  in  8  women  and  in  0  men.  Various  other 
moral  agents  might  be  also  enumerated,  which,  however  instructive,  would  be  tedious  to 
particularize ;  nevertheless,  one  or  two  curious  examples  of  the  powerful  effect  often 
produced  upon  weak  human  minds  by  transitory  influences  may  be  mentioned,  as  they 
show  how  easily  the  mental  faculties  are  disordered,  and  sometimes  even  completely 
upset,  by  temporary  impressions,  doubtless  strongly  acting  at  the  time  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  a  susceptible  constitution.  Thus,  two  men  became  mad  from  the  fear  of 
being  attacked  by  cholera,  and  one  ftt>m  political  excitement.  Two  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  deprived  of  reason  firom  living  with  insane  persons;  one  from 
attending  a  singing-cUMs ;  another  female  lost  her  senses  from  terror  at  the  revoln* 
tionary  disturbances  in  Paris ;  whilst  a  fifth  became  insane  from  the  excitement  of 
travelling,  for  the  first  time,  by  railway. 

'<  Amongst  the  physical  causes  producing  insanity,  intemperance  was  reported  as  the 
most  frequent,  especially  in  men;  nine  cases  having  been  met  with  in  that  sex,  while 
eight  occurred  amongst  the  female  patients,  although  the  latter  were  more  numerous. 
Bodily  illness  produced  madness  in  13  women,  but  only  five  instances  occurred  amongst 
the  male  inmates.  Eight  oases  of  puerperal  insanity  were  admitted,  and  three  arose  firom 
lactation ;  four  from  change  of  life ;  two  from  uterine  disturbance;  and  one  female  was 
reported  to  have  gone  mad  from  her  recent  marriage.  Again,  amongst  the  male  patients^ 
Ismr  were  stated  to  have  become  lunatics  from  solitary  sexual  excess ;  three  Ihnn 
exposure  to  a  hot  sun;  one  ftt>m  the  disappearance  of  an  accustomed  eruption; 
another  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  cholera ;  whilst  one  poor  fellow  became  insane 
from  severe  sea-sickness.  Lastly,  amongst  the  whole  135  male  lunatics  admitted,  89 
eases  were  ascertained  to  have  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  which  makes  about 
29  per  cent ;  whereas,  amongst  the  209  female  patienU,  67  exhibited  hereditary 
tendency  to  mania,  being  at  the  rate  of  32  per  cent,  on  the  adnusaions ;  thus 
proving  that  mental  diseases,  besides  being  more  frequent  in  women,  are  like- 
wise transmitted  to  the  oflbpring  in  a  higher  proportion  amongst  them  than  in  the- 
opposite  sex. 

*<  In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  chief  causes  which  apparently  produced 
mental  alienation  in  the  various  individuals  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention,  especially  as  the  frequently  severe  character  of  the  cases  is 
thereby  manifested,  that  more  than  half  the  male  patients,  or  76  of  the  185  admitted, 
were  classed  as  violent  cases,  most  being  likewise  dangerous  either  to  others  or  them- 
selves. Farther,  amongst  the  209  female  lunatics  also  admitted  during  1850,  nearly 
one-half,  or  100,  were  enumerated  in  the  aame  category,  of  whom  90  were  deddedly 
dangerous  lunatics.  It  is  also  worthy  of  speeial  notice,  that  58,  or  nearly  one  half  of 
the  male  patients  received,  were  classed  as  suicidal;  of  whom  14  had  actually 
endeavoured  to  destroy  themselves  previous  to  their  admission.  Again,  amongst 
the  209  female  lunatics,  almost  one-half,  or  108,  were  ascertained  to  be  sui- 
cidal patients,  of  whom  28  had  attempted  suicide  prior  to  becoming  inmatiWi  of  this 
establishment. 

The  above  interesting  fscVs  are  now  briefly  mentioned,  not  only  to  show  the  focm^ 
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of  mental  disease  generally  met  with  in  the  conble  wards  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  bnt 
also  to  prove,  that  anlike  most  public  reoeptaoles  for  lunatics,  particularly  oooatj 
asylums,  this  institution  is,  in  great  part,  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  recent  eaaea 
of  insanity,  and  therefore  constitutes  a  hospital  for  the  core  of  insane  patients,  ratlior 
than  a  refuge  for  the  hopeleas  victims  of  that  terrible  calamity.  Hence,  those  who 
have  remained  more  than  one  year  within  its  waUs,  without  receiving  benefit,  are  then 
discharged  as  nncured,  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  others  more  recently  attacked  with 
insanity.  Although  relatives  may  be  sometimes  inconvenienced  by  having  their 
afflicted  friends  thus  sent  home  before  they  are  convalescent,  and  with  perhape  slighter 
hopes  of  improvement  than  existed  previous  to  admission,  it  ought  to  be  alwaya  re» 
ntembered  that,  during  one  year  at  least,  and  occasionally  even  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months,  such  patients  have  been  maintained  and  treated  gratuitously ;  and  alUuragh 
they  no  longer  receive  the  benefits  of  this  charity,  other  fellow-creatures  equally,  or 
even  more  severely  afflicted,  then  occupy  the  recently  evacuated  dormitories.  By  this 
arrangement,  a  larger  number  of  Innatios  are  annually  received,  tlian  could  be  other- 
wise admitted ;  and  in  this  way  the  utility  of  the  institution  becomes  more  eztensivelf 
diifused.  As  every  English  county  now  has,  or  ought  to  possess,  an  asylum  for  thta 
reception  of  its  lunatic  poor,  the  regulations  in  force  at  Bethlem  Hospital  render  iti 
benefits  more  generally  nsei\il,  notwithstanding  instances  may  oceasionally  oecor 
where  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  roles  may  prove  inconvenient  to  iadi- 
vidoals. 

Bethlem,  being  an  hospital  appropriated  chiefly  for  recent  oases  of  insanity,  wlukt 
die  criminal  and  incurable  lunatic  patients  also  ftiinish  nnmerous  illustrations  of  chronis 
and  protracted  instances  of  mental  disease,  eupplies  an  ezeellent  field  for  the  atndy  aai 
investigation  of  mania  in  every  variety.  Until  reoently,  medical  students  eould  no- 
where elae  in  the  metropolis  obtain  clinical  instruction  and  practical  knowledfi 
respecting  the  treatment  of  insanity,  except  at  this  hospital.  Bnt  even  here,  owing  t» 
the  very  high  fee  charged  for  permission  to  attend  the  physicians,  and  as  only  thM 
pupils  could  be  entered  at  the  same  period,  the  doors  of  the  institution  became  almort 
wholly  shut  to  the  general  body  of  the  profession ;  so  that  few  students,  excepting  those 
specially  intending  to  treat  mental  diseases,  were  induoed  to  avail  themsdveo  of  the 
means  of  instruction  here  afforded  to  them. 

About  nine  yean  ago,  Dr.  WebsUr,  then  a  governor  of  the  hospital,  hrongfat  the 
anbject  of  allowing  moiical  pupils  greater  facilities,  when  attending  in  the  wards  of 
the  institution,  before  the  managing  authorities.  Considerable  discussion  ensned  vpoa 
lus  proposition,  which  it  now  seems  wholly  nnnecessary  to  detail.  Nevertheless,  thm 
agitation,  thus  commenoed,  ended  ultimately  in  throwing  open  the  portals  of  this  laifa 
charity  to  all  medical  atndents  who  might  feel  anxiovs  to  obtain  knowledge  respeetittf 
tiw  treatment  of  insanity,  and  to  witness  the  practice  of  the  phyaicians ;  the  admiaaioa 
fee  for  each  term— extending  to  about  four  months— being  reduced  to  three  gninees; 
whilst,  in  the  summer  season,  elinieal  lectures  are  given  by  one  of  the  medical  offlcen. 
During  last  year.  Dr.  Monro  lectured  to  the  pupils,  of  whom  generally  about  tea 
attended  very  regularly.  In  the  ensuing  summer  term,  Sir  A.  Morison  will  probably 
nndertake  that  duty,  as  he  did  during  1849.  Hence,  no  professionsl  person  can  oom- 
plain  that  he  is  unable  to  learn  die  nature,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  pathology  eff 
mania;  for  not  only  Bethlem  Hospital,  bnt  St.  Lnke's,  and  the  HanweUAeylnm,«n 
BOW  accessible  to  properly  qualified  applicants. 

Notwithstsnding  these  facilities  for  studying  insanity,  the  numbers  likdy  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ample  opportunitiea  at  present  available,  will  not,  probably,  be  nnae- 
lous,  until  the  licensing  medical  corporations  require  tnai  §31  aspirants  for  thek 
honours,  practical  proofe  that  they  are  conversant  with  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  body.  Formerly,  it  was  sometimes  said  to  be  useless  to  insist  on  eandidates  tmt 
diplomas  from  the  Colleges  possessing  any  knowledge  of  mental  diseases,  as  no  place  ww 
open  for  obtaining  such  knowledge.  Now,  others  even  assert  it  to  be  nnnecesaary  to 
enter  hoepitals  for  the  insane,  as  the  Colleges  do  not  examine  on  insanity,  and  these 
ia  plenty  to  leam  besides.  Such  reasoning  may  be  agreeable  to  the  inactive  atodent; 
bnt  it  only  shows  the  necessity  which  exisU  of  medical  colleges,  and  public  bodlei^ 
altering  their  system,  especially  in  reference  to  medical  ofieers  entering  the  army  aafi 
the  JSast  India  service.  Indeed,  a  rumoer  prevaila,  that  an  intention  exism  of  reqnii^ 
ing  from  the  future  surgeons  q>pointed  to  the  Honourable  Company,  a  eertifleate  of 
hming  attended  at  •  poblie  luaatie  iwtitatimi,  where  they  have  had  pn^ptr  oppeM- 
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•itiM  of  ttoqunag  tn  ttAequte  Imowledge  of  tiie  msnagement  of  mental  diieiaev. 
This  would  be  •  werj  jndkious  proceeding;  tnd  Itowever  neeesstry  for  those  filling 
mSitary  sMdicsl  sppointments,  it  is  still  more  essentiil  for  dTil  practitionen ;  espe- 
mtHf  ss  they  ore  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  oalled  upon  to  attend  cases  of  madness,  and 
sometimes  on  an  emergency;  trbich  daty  tiiey  should  be  as  much  qnaliDed  to  nnder- 
-take,  as  to  treat  any  severe  attack  of  fever,  an  accident,  or  acconchement.  Besides  this,  if 
both  legally  and  medically  conversant  with  the  subject  of  insanity,  the  physician  or 
MUgeon  would  be  tiien  fiilly  prepared  to  enter  courts  of  justice,  when  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  oases  de  iunmHco  inquirendo.  He  would  then  be  sble  both  to  speak  confix 
dently,  as  well  assdentiftcaUy,  respecting  the  symptoms  and  condition  of  the  individual 
mder  investigation,  instead  of  being  sometimes  brow-beaten  by  astute  barristers,  who 
oven  consider  it  a  great  triumph  if  they  can  invalidate  the  evidence  of  **  doctors,"  by 
■ttking  them  give  obscure  answers  to  dilBoult  questions,  and  so  pnzsle  the  court  an4 
jury  through  mystiflcations.  This  an  experienced  pmeticioner  ought  to  be  fuUj 
fualiiled  to  clear  up  or  explain,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
■ilicted  lunatic. 

Elaborate  and  varied  statistical  data  are  annually  prepared,  containing  many  instmo- 
tive  partieolars  respecting  the  curable  patients  under  treatment,  during  the  year.  Theao 
tables  were  commenced,  in  their  present  form,  in  1848,  by  Dr.  Webster,  who  ananged 
the  plan  adopted,  and  compiled  the  dijforent  returns  for  that  and  the  succeeding  year« 
when  they  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  governors,  along  with  the  Report  of  the 
General  Committee  of  Management.  Exactly  parallel  statements  have  been  drawn  up 
ngnlarly  ever  since  they  were  commenced,  more  recently  by  the  resident  medieil 
oAcer,  Dr.  Wood,  and  these  are  now  distributed  to  the  governoTS  along  with  the  Phy- 
wman^  Annual  Beport.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  dUTerent  subjeotj^ 
ombraoed  in  these  oflkial  documents  amounting  to  thirty-five  in  number, — the  rrader 
need  be  only  now  informed,  that  they  eontain,  amongst  other  particulars,  the  conditioa 
of  the  inmates  admitted,  thdr  former  occupations,  the  assigned  causes  of  their  disessOy 
and  whether  dangerous,  violent,  or  sidcidal  patients.  The  symptoms  and  treatment, 
also  the  apparent  cause  of  death,  the  numbers  discharged  uncured,  or  sent  home  con- 
valescent, are  carefolly  recorded.  The  influence  which  age,  season  of  the  year,  dura- 
tion of  the  attack  prerious  to  admission,  the  patients'  domestic  condition,  degree  of 
eduoation,  nativity,  and  religions  persuasion,  have  exercised  upon  the  disease,  are  like- 
wise registered ;  besides  other  daU  of  much  value  to  the  student  and  medical  practi- 
tioner. As  these  tables  have  now  been  continued,  on  the  same  model,  for  eight  conse- 
OBtive  years,  and  already  form  a  large  collection  of  important  information,  they  will 
every  day  become  of  greater  value  to  psychologists. — Ltm,  Jcvt»  of  Med, 
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IN  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

In  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Samuel  Hill  surrendered  to  take  his  trial  before 
Mr.  Jostioe  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswdl,  for  the  manslaughter  of  Moses  James 
Barnes. 

Mr.  Clarkson  and  Mr.  Bodkin  conducted  the  prosecution,  instructed  by  Mr.  Under- 
sheriff  Law,  the  solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  The  prisoner  was  defended 
by  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  opening  the  ease  to  the  jury,  sud  that  he  and  his  learned  friend 
appeared  by  direction  of  her  Migesty's  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  for  the  purpose^  of 
laying  before  them  the  facts  upon  which  this  indictment  was  founded,  and  upon  whicll 
the  grave  charge  of  manslaughter  was  preferred  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  An 
offence  of  this  description  was  at  all  times  looked  upon  as  most  serious,  but,  In  the 
present  instance,  the  offence  was  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  unfortunate  deceased 
was  a  lunatic  patient  in  an  asylum,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  a  keeper,  placed  over 
him,  whose  duty  it  undoubtedly  was  to  have  treated  an  unfortunate  person  in  that  con- 
dition with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention.  He  need  hardly  observe,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  inquiry  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter  was  one  of  the 
very  greatest  public  importance,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  commissioners  had 
net  only  perfonned  their  daty  in  adopting  the  present  prooeeding,  but  that  they  wonld 
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hATe  neglected  their  daty  to  the  pablio  if  they  had  not  done. so.  The  learned. counsel 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  informed  the  jury  that  he  shonld 
be  compelled  to  call  one  of  the  patients  who  was  present  at  the  time  the  fatal  attacjE 
was  made  upon  the  deceased,  and  who  he  shonld,  under  the  sanction  of  their  lordships, 
oflTer  as  a  competent  witness  opon  the  present  occasion. 

The  following  evidence  was  then  adduced:— 

William  Muncaster  deposed  that  he  was  an  attendant  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  asylum  a^ 
Peckham,  and  was  employed  in  the  infirmary  for  some  time,  and  the  prisoner  .then  took 
liis  place.  There  were  generally  about  seven  patients  who  slept  in  the  infirmaiy;  bat 
when  witness  left  the  infirmary,  there  were  about  nine  or  ten,  and  the  prisoner  had  the 
charge  of  them  all  during  the  day,  and  he  slept  in  a  room  close  to  them  at  night.  The 
^tients  were  left  at  night  entirely  by  themselves.  The  patients  in  the  inflrmsry  were 
generally  of  an  inoffensive  kind.  Witness  knew  the  deoeaaed.  He  had  been  a  patient 
in  the  asylum  since  Msrch,  1850.  He  was  one  of  the  patients  in  the  infirmary.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  January.  Witness  first  heard  that  he  had  received  some  ii^nry  on 
the  27th  of  December.  The  prisoner  gave  him  the  information,  and  wished  him  to  go 
and  look  at  tbe  deceased,  as  he  thought  he  hsd  received  some  injury.  He  went  to  the 
infirmary,  and  while  the  deceased  was  in  the  act  of  changing  his  shirt,  he  noticed  that 
his  left  shoulder  looked  as  though  it  were  broken,  or  out  of  joint,  and  there  was  a 
■welling  on  the  shoulder  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand.  The  prisoner  said  he  could 
not  imagine  how  it  had  happened,  and  vritnees  remarked  that  he  must  have  had  a  serene 
Hall  to  have  caused  it,  and  that  it  must  have  been  done  two  or  three  days.  The  pri- 
soner then  said  that  the  doctor  must  be  made  acquainted  with  it  directly,  and  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Burton,  one  of  the  medical  officers,  came  in.  He  saw  the  prisoner  often 
during  the  three  or  four  preceding  days,  and  he  made  no  communication  to  him  respecting 
the  deceased;  and  if  he  had  been  aware  of  any  injury  hi^pening  to  a  patient,  it  wn 
liis  duty  immediately  to  have  given  information  to  the  medical  gentleman  who  resided 
in  the  establishment.  Witness  had  seen  the  deceaaed  on  the  previous  day.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  dress  him«  or  to  see  that  he  was  dressed,  and  it  was  slso  his 
'duty  to  wash  him.    The  deceased  was  a  sullen,  obstinate  person. 

Cross-examined. — The  infirmary  was  upstairs,  and  the  prisoner  wss  the  sole  atten- 
dant in  it;  but  witness  went  there  occasionally,  and  he  could  aee  what  the  patients 
were  sbout.  The  prisoner's  conduct  towards  the  patients  always  ^qieared  to  be  very 
kind  and  attentive.  Some  of  the  patients  slept  out  of  the  infirmaiy,  and  the  prisoner 
had  to  take  care  of  them  also.  The  prisoner  was  assisted  by  some  of  the  patients  to 
take  care  of  the  others.  Attwood,  Taylor,  and  Donelly  were  those  who  were  so 
employed.  He  did  not  know  that  they  washed  or  dressed  the  patients,  but  they 
assisted  in  scouring  the  floors,  carrying  things  down  ftrom  the  bed-rooms,  and  he  had 
oocasionslly  seen  them  help  to  dress  the  patients,  and  also  help  to  feed  them.  The 
attendant  was  sometimes  obliged  to  leave  the  patients,  but  he  did  not  think  he  wss 
ever  away  so  long  as  half  an  hour.  Attwood  and  Donelly  laboured  under  delusions. 
Donelly  was  under  the  delusion  that  spirits  were  continuslly  sbout  him,  and,  so  far  as 
he  was  aware,  that  delusion  was  never  sbsent  from  him.  The  delusion  was,  that  he 
had  spirits  continually  about  him;  that  he  had  spirits  in  his  ears,  and  that  the  spirits 
)uA  lost  their  lips  and  noses.  Attwood,  the  other  patient,  was  very  excitable,  but  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  laboured  under  any  particular  delusion.  Deceased  was  a  gloomy, 
sullen  kind  of  man,  and  he  had  frequently  heard  him  make  use  of  very  hsd  language, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  other  attendants.  The  prisoner  always  i^pewed  to 
have  acted  with  forbearance  both  towards  him  and  the  other  patiente. 

Be-examined.-.The  patients  were  usually  washed  after  breakfut,  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock.  The  water  was  fetched  either  by  the  attendant  or  by  one  of  the  patients, 
if  the  attendant  chose  to  send  him.  He  never  upon  any  occaaion  saw  a  patient 
dressing  another  patient  alone  and  in  the  absence  of  the  attendant. 

By  the  Court. — Two  or  three  days  before  the  27th  December  he  heard  the  deceased 
complain  of  baring  the  sensation  of  having  a  board  in  his  stomach,  and  he  vrished 
witness  to  take  it  out. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin^ — ^He  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  boards  in  his  stomach 
and  back. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Burton  deposed  that  he  was  the  medical  superintendent  to  Mr.  Armstrong's 
establishment  at  Peckbam.  It  was  a  private  asylum.  He  knew  the  decessed.  He 
came  to  the  establishment  on  the  30th  Msrch,  1850.  Witness  first  heard  he  had 
received  some  injury  on  the  27th  December.     The  prisoner  reported  the  lict  to  bim 
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aboat  ten  o'eloek  in  the  morning.  Witness  immediately  proeeeded  to  the  infirmarj 
ward,  and  the  prisoner  stripped  the  deceased,  and  he  immediately  obserred  that  the  left 
arm  was  flraetnred  close  under  the  shonlder-joint,  and  the  joint  wss  Tory  much  bruised 
and  inflamed.  There  was  also  a  msrk  on  the  arm  as  if  produced  by  a  grasp.  The 
bruises  extended  all  round  the  chest.  In  witness's  opinion  these  appearances  were 
attributable  to  Tiolenee,  such  ss  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder — ^not  an  accidental  fsll — but  a 
fall  occasioned  by  some  other  person.  Witness  ordered  deceased  to  be  pot  to  bed,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Fidler,  the  resident  surgeon.  He  remarked  to  the  prisoner  that  it  must 
have  occurred  two  or  three  days,  and  the  prisoner  replied  that  he  had  been  complaining 
of  having  wounds  on  his  shoulder,  but  he  was  always  talking  nonsense  of  that  sort, 
and  he  took  no  notioe  of  it.  Witness  told  him  he  must  have  had  a  violent  fall,  and  the 
prisoner  said  he  knew  nothing  shout  it.  The  deoessed  could  not  have  dressed  himself 
on  the  previous  day,  on  account  of  the  ii^ury.  In  witness's  opinion,  at  the  time  he 
saw  the  ipjnry,  it  must  have  been  at  least  of  three  days*  standing,  and  he  did  not  thinlE 
that  any  person  who  dressed  him  could  have  failed  to  observe  the  injury.  The  deceased 
eould  not  have  rsised  his  arm  at  all  after  reeeiving  the  injury,  and  it  must  have  been 
perfectly  useless  to  him.  It  would  have  been  the  prisoner's  duty  to  report  any  acci* 
dent  to  him  immediately* 

By  Mr.  Collier. — Witness  went  into  the  infirmary  every  day  himself,  and  on  the 
26th  Pecember  he  looked  at  the  deceased's  head,  but  did  not  observe  anything  the 
matter  with  his  shoulder  at  that  time.  The  deceased  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
his  belly  wss  as  big  as  a  butt.  Witness  never  had  any  occasion  to  complsin  of  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner.  The  deoessed  never  made  any  complaint  to  him.  The  pri- 
soner appeared  very  anzions  about  the  ii^ury.  The  memory  of  the  deceased  was 
affected.  He  was  oaipthle  of  giving  a  correct  answer  to  a  question,  but  was  certainly 
a  lunatic  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  Witness  was  awsre  that  Attwood, 
Donelly,  and  Taylor  were  in  the  l\abit  of  assisting  the  prisoner,  and  he  had  seen  them 
arranging  the  dress  of  the  other  patients,  but  he  did  not  remember  having  seen  them 
feeding  them.  Ponelly  laboured  undena  delusion,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  Attwood 
or  Taylor  laboured  under  any  particular  delusion.  The  delusion  of  Donelly  was 
always  present  in  his  mind  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  it,  and  witness  had 
never  known  him  free  Irom  that  delusion.  Attwood  was  incapable  of  carrying  on  a 
connected  conversatlos;  and  wss,  at  times,  very  abusive,  and  of  very  irritable  temper. 
Taylor  wss  a  man  of  weak  mind,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself ;  and  they 
were  both  lunatics,  and  unfit  to.  go  at  large.  Donelly  was  decidedly  a  lunatic  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

By  Mr.  Clarkson.— Barnes  was  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  an  ordinary  trans- 
action. With  respect  to  Donelly,  he  laboured  under  a  delusion  that  he  had  spirits  in 
his  head,  but,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  quite  capable  of  giving  a  rational  account  of  any 
transaction  that  psssed  before  his  eyes^  and  he  had  always  found  him  able  to  give  an 
account  of  anything  that  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  was  always  rationsl,  except 
with  regard  to  the  delusion  of  having  spirits  in  his  head,  and  on  that  account  only  he 
considered  him  a  lunatic.  In  every  other  respect  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  perfectly 
sane  man. 

Dr.  Hill  deposed  that  he  formerly  occupied  the  office  filled  by  Mr.  Burton,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Witness  was  at  the  asylum  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  found  the 
deceased  was  suffering  Itom  a  fhictured  arm,  and,  according  to  his  opinion,  that 
iiyury  had  been  occasioned  by  a  severe  fall  on  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  that 
it  could  not  have  arisen  from  a  mere  ordinary  fall  by  the  man's  own  weight.  The 
deceased  was  rather  tall,  but  a  very  spare  man,  and  at  this  time  he  was  in  a  very 
feeble  state.  Witness  put  some  questions  to  the  deceased,  and  he  told  him  how  he 
had  received  the  injury,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  infiieted.  The  prisoner  shortly 
afterwards  csme  into  the  roofn,  and  witness  said  to  him,  **  This  is  a  sad  occurrencet 
^e  man's  arm  is  broken."  The  prisoner  replied,  "  I  assure  you  I  know  nothing  about 
it."  Witness  said,  that  the  deceased  said  he  had  done  it,  and  Donelly  said  that  he  saw 
him  do  it.  The  prisoner  replied  that  it  was  false,  and  be  hsd  never  lifted  his  hand 
agsinst  him.  Donelly  then  interfered,  and  said,  "  Yon  know  you  did  do  it.  Yon  took 
bold  of  him  in  this  way."  Donelly  then  laid  hold  of  the  prisoner  as  if  to  show  him 
how  it  had  happened,  and  the  prisoner  again  declared  that  what  he  had  suted  was 
false.  Witness  remarked  that  the  injury  must  have  been  inflicted  several  days  before, 
fuid  the  prisoner  said  he  could  assure  him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  until  that  morn- 
ing.   The  conversation  of  the  decessed  at  this  time  was  quite  rationsl,  and  he  seemed 
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to  Qndentmd  perfMlly  the  eoBYonation  whieli  ptwed  between  Mm  and  the  priemier* 
Witness  had  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  insane  for  aonie  yean,  and  hisezperienee 
had  tanght  him  that  pefsons  of  vnsoond  mind  would  bear  personal  ixjaiy  mi  pain 
without  complaining. 

Bj  Mr.  Collier. — The  memory  of  an  insane  penon  was  not  neeeassrily  sifeeted ;  it 
frequently  was,  and  it  frequently  was  not.  In  a  great  number  of  eases  the  memoiy 
certainly  was  sdB'ected.  Madness  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  great  degree  of  irri- 
tability in  the  brain.  In  cases  of  acute  madness,  the  ideas  would  succeed  each  other 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  a  sane  subject.  A  man  might  labour  under  a  partienlae 
delusion  without  that  delusion  sllecting  his  mind  particularly  upon  other  aulgects ; 
but  in  most  oases  where  such  a  delusion  existed,  the  mind  was  eertainly  to  some  degree 
affected  upon  other  subjects.  The  only  delusion  that  Barnes  appeared  to  labour  under 
was,  that  his  stomach  was  as  full  as  a  butt,  and  could  not  contain  any  more,  and  this 
was  the  chief  reason  why  he  refttsed  to  take  food.  It  waa  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  a  madman's  delusion ;  and  they  frequently  succeeded  in  con* 
eealing  their  delusions  from  a  medical  man,  particularly  when  they  become  awaiw 
that  those  delusions  were  the  ground  for  their  detention.  Ue  had  known  cases  when 
a  madman  had  pretended  that  he  no  longer  laboured  under  a  particular  delusion,  itt 
order  that  he  might  obtain  his  liberty.  It  was  also  eommon  for  certain  classes  of 
madmen  to  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  dissimulation.  Before  Barnes  was  admitted  to  the 
asylum  he  had  refhsed  to  take  food,  and  it  waa  neceeaary  to  feed  him  all  the  timo 
that  he  waa  in  the  establishment  Douelly  was,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  a  lunatic.  He  had  a  peculiarity  of  manner,  but  he  was  not  excitable.  WH^ 
ness  hsd  questioned  him  repeatedly  upon  the  subject  of  his  delusions  about  spirits, 
and  he  always  found  him  labouring  under  the  same  ddusion.  When  witness  aaked 
the  deceased  who  had  hurt  his  sim,  he  replied,  **  The  keeper  ;**  and  when  he  aaked 
him  which  keeper,  he  said  he  did  not  know,  or  he  couhi  not  recollect  his  nsme.  Ho 
then  mentioned  the  namee  of  two  keepers,  and  deeeaaed  ssid  they  were  not  the  man; 
and  he  then  asked  him  if  it  was  Hill,  and  he  replied  that  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin — The  deceased,  lirom  his  obstinacy  and  other  circumstances,  wm 
undoubtedly  a  troublesome  pstient. 

Mr.  A.  Poland  deposed  that  he  was  assistant-surgeon  at  Ouy's  Hospitsl,  snd  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  at  that  institution.  On  the  3rd  of  January  last  he  made  a  poat- 
mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The. witness  described  the  natno 
snd  extent  of  the  injuries  the  deceased  hsd  received.  There  were  extensiTe  bruises 
on  both  sides  of  the  body,  the  left  arm  was  fractured,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bone  driven  completely  up  into  the  arm-pit.  The  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right 
side,  directly  opposite,  were  also  broken,  as  well  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  sad 
the  broken  portions  had  penetrated  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  and  had  pro- 
duced extensive  inflammation.  The  head  presented  the  ordinsiy  appearance  in  tfao 
post  mortem  examination  of  lunatics.  The  substsnce  of  the  skull  was  thickened, 
snd  the  brain  partiy  abaorbed.  In  witness's  opinion  the  injuries  had  been  inflicted 
between  the  period  of  four  to  ten  days  pieceding,  and  in  his  opinion  they  were  sll  sos- 
tained  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  were  the  result  of  great  and  inoidinate  violenee, 
snd  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  a  simple  fidl,  or  by  the  man  himself.  The 
injuries  he  considered  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  decessed  being  tripped  v§ 
snd  thrown  to  the  ground,  but  it  appeared  to  him  thst  when  he  so  fell  the  person  who 
hsd  thrown  him  must  have  fallen  on  him,  and  this  would  be  the  most  likely  mode  liar 
such  injuries  to  have  been  received.  The  injuries  the  deeeaaed  had  received  wers 
nndoubtedly  the  cause  of  death ;  but  the  immediate  cauae  of  death  waa  exhaustion  codp 
sequent  upon  these  injuries. 

By  Mr.  Pamell— The  head  of  the  deceased  presented  all  the  indiestions  of  his  befng 
s  conlhrmed  lunatic.  The  lungs  of  the  deceased  were  diseased  from  long  standing 
consumption.  The  double  character  of  the  ij^uries  led  him  to  believe  that  the  deeosssd 
could  not  have  occasioned  them  himself  by  a  fall. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Flower,  another  surgeon  who  assisted  on  the  pa$t  mortem  examinatioa, 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Poland  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  iignries  received 
by  the  deceased,' and  the  cause  of  death. 

By  Mr.  Collier — There  waa  a  great  number  of  separate  bruises  upon  the  deceased's 
body,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  broken  arm,  and  they  might,  in  his  opinion,  all 
have  been  the  reault  of  aevere  beating,  either  by  the  flats,  or  by  some  blunt  inatraasnl^ 
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•ad  vhocver  iigaredl  the  daeeaaad  mut  IwTe  ezeraiMd  very  gnat  violmee ;  and  tlie  io* 
juries  did  not  appear  to  him  to  he  such  as  would  be  the  resoU  of  any  ordinary  eonfliet; 

By  the  Court — The  injuiea  might  have  heen  oeeasioned  by  one  heavy  man  falMng 
vpon  another. 

By  Mr.  Collier — ^The  whole  of  the  ixgnries  might  certainly  hate  been  prodneed  bj 
one  heaTy  fall. 

By  Mr.  Clarkaon-^If  the  deeeaaed  had  been  lilted  up  from  a  bed  and  thrown  with 
great  violenee  upon  the  ground,  and  alterwards  knelt  upon,  it  would  aecount  for  tha 
whole  of  the  appearancea  obeerved  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Bodkin  aaid  that  he  now  proposed  to  eall  Biohaid  Donelly,  the  lunatie  patienty 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Collier  said  he  should  submit  to  the  court  that  enough  appeared  upon  dieir 
lordships'  notes  to  mske  it  quite  elesr  that  he  was  not  sa  admissible  witness,  as  being 
a  lunatic. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  said  that  unices  the  learned  counsel  could  cite  any  ease  in 
which  it  had  been  ruled  that  a  lunatic  of  the  character  of  this  person  was  not  a  com* 
patent  witness,  the  court  should  certainly  receive  his  testimony,  and  reserve  the  point 
for  further  consideration,  if  auch  a  course  should  become  necessary.  He  believed  the 
question  had  never  been  decided. 

Mr.  Collier  admitted  that  he  was  unable  to  cite  any  decision,  but  he  apprehended 
that  it  was  contrsry  to  every  principle  of  the  English  law  that  a  lunatic  ahonld  be  per- 
aitied  to  give  evidence. 

The  court  aaid  that  they  ahould  allow  the  witness  to  be  ezsmined  if  it  should  ^pear 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  obligationa  of  an  oath,  and  upon  that  point  thej 
woald  allow  the  learned  counsel  an  opportunity  to  examine  him  upon  the  voir  dire. 

Biehard  Donelly,  the  person  refBried  to,  wss  then  brought  into  court,  and  be  wai 
examined  by  Mr.  Collier. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  he  aaid  he  was  aware  that  lio 
had  a  spirit;  he  ssid  that  he  had  twenty  thousand  spirits.  They  were  not  sU  his  owb 
spirits,  and  he  did  not  know  whose  they  were,  but  he  would  inquire.  His  own  spirits 
he  said  he  could  recognise  as  being  those  which  ascended  from  hia  stomaeh  to  his 
head,  and  thoee  which  were  in  his  esis.  He  considered  thattheee  apirits  were  created 
hf  the  palpitation  of  the  nerves. 

Mr.  Collier  ssked  him  whether  these  spirits  ever  spoke  to  him? 

He  seplicd  that  they  did  incessantly,  and  particularly  at  night. 

In  anawer  to  fiirther  qneationa  of  the  aame  kind,  he  aaid  he  believed  that  these  spirits 
were  immortal,  and  that  they  woald  live  after  he  was  in  the  grave. 

Mr.  Collier  inquired  if  he  was  aware  where  theee  spirits  csme  fiom  ? 

Donelly  said  that  he  believed  they  came  from  varioua  diaordera  and  from  varioos 
people.  He  believed  that  some  came  from  the  Queen,  for  she  was  in  the  habit  of  con* 
stsnily  visiting  him.  He  also  ssid  that  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  ^  ail  thoae  oontrover* 
sial  spirits,"  occssionslly  came  to  visit  him,  bat,  he  aaid,  there  was  goodness  in  them* 
These  spirits  were  often  spesking  to  him,  and  they  were  apeaking  to  him  now  Hs 
was  not  himself  a  spirit,  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  when  his  body  went  to  the  grave,  his 
spirit  would  survive  him. 

Mr.  Collier — ^Where  do  yon  expect  your  spirit  wiU  go  when  you  sre  dead? 

Donelly— -I  cannot  say;  perhaps  to  heaven,  or  perhapa  to  purgatory. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge — ^Do  yoa  believe  in  purgatory? 

Donelly — ^I  do.  I  am  a  Boman-cathoUc,  and  I  have  been  brought  up  in  fb»  tuat 
of  purgatory  from  my  inlbncy. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin— I  understand  the  meaning  of  taking  an  oath.  I  have  been  taaght 
by  my  Catechism  that  it  is  lawflil  to  swear  for  God's  honour  and  my  neighbour's  good* 

Mr.  Bodkin— >Whot  does  a  man  do  when  he  awears  ? 

DonsUy— I  consider  sn  oath  is  an  obligation  imposed  apoa  men  for  the  good  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Bodkin— Do  yon  appeal  to  anybody  when  yon  take  an  oath  f 

Donelly— Certainly,  I  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  and  I  believe  that  if  a  man  tahes  a 
iUoe  oath  he  will  go  to  hell  to  all  eternity. 

Mr.  Collier  was  then  about  to  re-examine  the  witness,  but  Mr.  Clsriwon  contended 
that  he  had  no  right  to  do  ao,  and  he,  at  the  aame  time,  complaitted  that  the  leaned 
eoanael  had  not  put  a  aiagle  qaeatloa  to  the  witaeea  tin^jiag  to  the  poial  whether  hs 
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vadantood  the  natare  of  an  oath,  bat  that  all  his  qaestions  related  to  anlgecta  ealon- 
lated  to  exeite  the  witneaa. 

Mr.  Collier  denied  that  he  had  any  aneh  object,  and  aaid  it  appeared  to  him  that  all 
ihe  inquiries  he  had  made  tended  to  ascertain  whether  the  witness  really  nnderstood 
the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath. 
'  The  Court  then  mled  that  the  witness  shonld  be  examined. 

Donelly  was  accordingly  sworn.  He  said — lam  an  Irishman.  I  hare  been  in 
the  eatablishmsnt  at  Peckham  fonr  years  and  four  months  exactly,  yesterday.  I  went 
on  the  14th  October.  I  need  to  be  in  the  inflnnary  occasionally.  I  knew  the  de- 
ceased man  Barnes,  and  I  used  to  attend  upon  him.  Taylor  and  Attwood  were  two 
other  patients  in  the  inftnnaiy.  I  know  the  prisoner.  He  was  one  of  the  keepers* 
I  remember  a  little  time  before  Christmas-day,  at  bedtime,  that  the  deceased  would 
not  go  to  hpA.  He  did  not  like  going  to  bed,  and  I  told  Hill  (the  prisoner)  on  that 
night  that  he  would  not  go  to  bed.  The  prisoner  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  sitting  on 
the  bed,  and  laid  hold  of  him  to  put  him  to  bed,  and  he  threw  him  rashly  on  the  floor, 
and  they  both  went  down  together,  and  the  patient  was  '  hurted.'  I  know  that  he 
was  hurt  by  the  report  of  the  doctor,  and  my  own  obsenration  that  his  hand  was 
•welled.  They  both  got  up  together,  and  Barnes  was  then  put  to  bed,  and  I  said  to 
him  ahortly  afterwards,  *  You  ha?e  got  your  Christmas-box.'  Barnes  complained  to 
me  after  this  that  be  was  hurt,  and  I  examined  him  and  thought  his  collar-bone  was 
broken.  I  saw  Hill  the  next  morning  when  the  patients  were  washed  and  dreased, 
but  I  am  not  anre  that  Barnes  complained  at  that  time.  I  belie?e  that  I  dressed 
Barnes  after  this  in  Hill*s  presence,  and  that  he  heard  him  complain  of  pain  in  his 
arm,  and  upon  one  occasion  Hill  lifted  the  arm  up,  and  when  he  left  go  of  it  the  arm 
fell  down,  as  though  it  was  dead  or  powerless. 

By  lir.  Collier.  —  The  decessed  objected  to  the  other  patients  undressing  or  dress- 
ing him,  and  we  frequently  disagreed  about  it.  The  prisoner,  however,  used  to  put 
him  to  bed  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  Sometimes  Barnes  would  let  them  dress  him, 
and  aometimes  be  would  not.  Attwood  and  Taylor  used  to  assist  in  dressing  and 
undressing  him.  Attwood  was  a  man  whose  passion  was  lerj  easily  raised,  and 
I  have  frequently  seen  him  very  angry  with  the  deceased,  and  once  he  pushed  him 
down  upon  a  form,  and  the  prisoner  interfered  and  checked  him.  I  believe  that  upon 
another  occasion  he  laid  hold  of  Barnes  and  struck  him.  Taylor  is  also  a  very 
passionate  man,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  him  quiet  is  to  give  him  tobacco.  Be  ia 
apt  to  be  very  riolent  if  yon  don't  look  after  him,  but  yet  he  assists  both  the  keepers. 
I  myself  thought  the  occurrence  took  place  on  the  Monday  before  Christmas-day,  but 
the  spirits  want  to  make  me  believe  that  it  was  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  to  the  witness — Is  the  account  you  have  just  given  us  of  tho 
transaction,  an  account  of  what  you  yourself  saw,  or  is  it  what  these  spirits  have  told 
you  took  place  ? 

.  DoneUy — ^My  lord,  I  have  only  told  you  what  I  myself  was  an  eye-witneas  of. 
The  spirits  only  want  to  make  me  believe  that  I  am  mistaken  in  the  day,  and  that  it 
was  Tuesday  instead  of  Monday,  but  I  myself  believe  it  was  Monday.    (The  occur- 
rence in  reality  did  take  place  on  the  Monday.) 
Mr.  Claikson  ssid  this  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Collier  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence,  and  after  remarking  upon  the 
unusual  nature  .of  the  charge,  and  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  be  supported,  he  said  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  only  evi- 
dence which  in  any  way  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  bad  committed  the 
violence,  was  that  of  the  witness  Donelly,  and  he  urged  upon  them  the  danger  thai 
would  result  from  convicting  a  person  of  so  serious  a  charge  as  this,  or  indeed  of  any 
charge  whatever,  upon  the  eridence  of  a  person  who  was  aidmitted  to  be  a  lunatic.  It 
had  been  ingeniously  argued  that  the  prisoner  was  perfectly  rational  upon  every  sub- 
ject but  that  of  the  particular  delusion  under  which  he  laboured;  but  he  asked  the 
jury  whether  it  could  be  safe  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  evidence  of  an  individnal 
whose  mind,  it  was  admitted,  was  diseased.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  jury  to  dis- 
tingvish  how  far  the  delusion  in  his  mind  extended,  or  where  sanity  ended  and 
insanity  began ;  and  for  all  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  statement 
he  had  made  might  have  been  a  delusion.  He  did  not,  in  making  these  observations, 
at  all  intend  to  complain  of  the  inquiry  having  been  instituted;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  a  most  proper  one,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  that  the  commissionen 
would  not  have  performed  their  duty  if  they  had  not  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  all 
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the  eireamtUnees,  where  the  detth  of  an  unhappy  person  of  this  deicripdon  watf 
uiTolyed.  The  learned  eoansel  then  called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  medical 
testimony,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  iigaries  recei?ed  hy  the  deceased,  and  he  argued 
that  it  was  more  probable  that  those  injnriea  should  have  been  oeeasioned  by  a  despe- 
nUe  struggle  between  a  number  of  madmen  left  together  during  the  night  without  aa 
attendant,  than  that  they  should  have  been  wantonly  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  who  had 
always  borne  the  character  of  a  kind  humane  man.  He  concluded  by  observing  that 
the  present  inquiry,  he  hsd  no  doubt,  would  at  all  events  have  this  one  good  eflbet,  of 
doing  away  with  the  practice  of  leaving  a  number  of  madmen  thus  without  proper 
restraint,  a  practice  which  he  could  not  help  saying  appeared  to  him  most  improper, 
end  which  hsd  most  probably  led  to  the  present  unhappy  oecoxrenoe. 

Mr  Justice  Coleiidge  having  summed  up  the  whole  case. 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  a  short  time  in  the  box,  retired.  After  being  absent 
about  half  an  hour,  they  returned  into  court  and  gave  a  verdict  of  O^Uty,  but  at  the 
same  time  strongly  recommended  the  prisoner  to  merey  on  account  of  his  previona 
good  character. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  said  that  judgment  would  be  postponed,  in  order  that  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  might  be  taken  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  the 
witness  DoneUy. 


£XTBAORDINART  WILL  CASE,  INVOLYINO  THE  QUESTION  OF 

MENTAL  CAPACITY. 

Dbtobx  v.  Fbtxb. — Thb  Will  of  thb  latb  Sib  Obboobt  Paob  Tubbbb. 

CouBT  01  Qubbb's  Bbboh. — Sittings  at  Nisi  Prios  at  Westminster. 
Before  Lord  Campbell  and  a  Special  Jury. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Peacock,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bickards,  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintifT ;  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Q.C.,  SirF.  Kelly,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Barstow,  represented  the  defendant. 

This  was  an  issue  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chsaceiy  to  try  whether  the  late  Sir 
Gregory  Page  Osborne  Turner,  a  baronet,  was  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  on  the  Idth  of 
June,  1841,  upon  which  day  he  made  his  will.  The  plaintiif  was  the  first  cousin  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  P.  Turner,  and  the  defendant  was  the  brother  of  the  Bev.  Charlea  Gulliver 
Fryer,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  testator.  The  plaintiif  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will,  and  hsd  a  legacy  left  him  for  his  trouble,  whilst  the  defendant^ 
as  we  understood,  was  not  affected  by  the  will  in  any  way.  The  reason  why  these 
partiea  were  selected  to  be  plaintiff  and  defendant  was,  because  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  will  to  the  effect  that  if  any  of  the  parties  beneficially  interested  in  it  should  dispute 
it,  their  interests  would  thereby  become  affected.  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  had  twice  been 
declared  a  lunatic— once  in  1814,  when  a  commission  of  lunacy  had  issued  against  him, 
and  again  in  1829,  when  a  fresh  commission  was  issued.  The  first  commission  waa 
set  aside  in  1810,  but  the  second  never  was,  although  about  the  year  1840  all  restraint 
was  removed  from  the  testator,  on  the  ground,  as  the  plaintiff  alleged,  that  he  had  reco- 
vered his  senses.  The  details  of  the  case  will  be  best  understood  from  the  evidence^ 
which  we  proceed  to  give  folly.    The  first  witness  cslled  was — 

Mrs.  Helen  Eliza  Chomley,  examined  by  Mr.  Peacock. — ^Witness  was  the  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner,  and  had  msrried  again.  Was  married  to  the  testator 
in  1818.  Had  known  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  ever  since  he  wsa  seventeen 
years  of  age.  His  father  died  about  the  year  1806.  The  testator  was  in  a  good  state 
of  mind  when  witness  married,  but  he  was  slways  an  eccentric-man.  Witness  had  one 
surviving  daughter  by  the  testator,  and  a  son  who  had  died.  The  daughter  was  bom 
in  1820.  Witness  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  the  testator's  person,  when 
he  was  declared  a  lunatic.  Witness  recollected  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  in  1836, 
with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fryer.  Before  the  marriage,  Mr.  Fryer  had  engaged  to  settle  20,000^ 
upon  Miss  Turner — a  Mr.  Msberley  was,  at  first,  employed  as  the  solicitor  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Fryer  wanted  to  substitute  some  other  property  instead  of  the  20,000/.  in  money, 
to  which  witness  objected ;  but  Mr.  Fryer  still  persisted  in  his  plan ;  and  as  witness's 
daughter  would  be  married  to  him,  witness  went  to  another  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Barney, 
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'vlio  liT«d  it  Sondunnpton.  Mr.  Fiyer  u4  her  dngliter  wait  with  ber,  aad  Mr. 
Biiiwy  drew  up  a  maniig«  tettlemciit.  Witness'i  daugfaterwas  married  on  the  22nd 
«f  Angnat,  1838.  The  fiuuly  aeat  of  Sir  O.  P.  Tomer  waa  called  Battleeden  Honae, 
md  waa  ritaated  in  Bedfordahire.  In  the  year  1888  it  waa  wtrj  scantily  ftimiabed. 
Mr,  Fiyer  ftimiahed  aome  rooma  in  the  honae,  and  went  to  reaide  there  with  hia  wife. 
The  teatator  waa  angry  at  that  being  done.  Mr.  Maberley  wrote  acTcral  lettein  to  Mr. 
Fryer,  ezpreaaing  Sir  O.  P.  Tnmer^a  diapleaanre,  and  Mr.  Fryer  and  hia  wids  then  left. 
In  the  year  1823  two  keepera  were  appointed  to  Utc  with  the  teatator,  and  witneea  al 
that  time  left  him.  A  commiaaion  of  lonacy  had  been  iaaned  againat  him  in  NoTcm- 
ber,  1823.  After  aome  time  the  teatator  went  to  reaide  in  the  Alpha-road,  Begent^e- 
park.  Sir  O.  P.  Tnmer'a  state  of  mind  improved  from  about  the  year  1840.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  1840,  witnesa  retamed  to  Utc  with  him,  and  lived  with  him  nntil  he  died, 
which  waa  in  1843.  Hia  mind  continued  to  improve,  and  he  talked  very  rationally. 
In  oonaeqnence  of  the  improvement  of  Sir  O.  P.  Tomei'a  mind  both  his  iMcpers  were 
lemoved  from  him.  On  the  6th  of  Febmaiy,  1841,  all  reotraint  waa  removed  from 
him.  In  November,  1840,  Sir  O.  P.  Turner  dictated  a  paper  to  witnesa.  The  paper 
now  produced  waa  the  one  in  question,  and  was  written  by  witnesa.  A  paper  was  then 
pat  in  and  read,  in  which  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  stated  that  it  waa  hia 
intention  to  leave  all  his  property  which  he  could  dispose  of  to  his  daughter  and  her 
children,  if  ahe  should  have  any,  and  his  wife's  jointure  of  2000^  a  year  was  to  be 
chargesble  on  the  property.  The  amount  of  witness's  jointure  was  2000/.  a  year.  In 
1841,  when  witness's  daughter  came  of  age,  she  came  to  visit  ber  father  and  witnesa. 
A  conversation  took  place  between  tbemand  Mrs.  Fryer,  in  which  both  SirO.P.  Turner 
and  witnesa  urged  Mrs.  Fryer  to  say,  when  she  went  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  that 
ahe  wished  to  have  a  settlement  made  upon  her.  She  replied  that  she  would  say  that  she 
wished  for  a  settlement,  but  would  not  go  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Witness 
did  not  aee  Mrs.  Fryer  but  onee  after  the  conversation  she  had  alloded  to  for  a  long 
time.  In  1842  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  had  a  very  bad  epileptic  fit.  He  had  had  epileptic 
llta  before  that  time.  After  May,  1842,  the  flta  became  more  violent,  and  a  Mr.  Book, 
one  of  Sir  G.  P.  Tumer^s  keepers,  came  back  to  sleep  in  the  room  with  him,  in  order 
to  render  him  asaiatance  in  case  he  had  a  fit.  After  a  time,  Book  stayed  with  the  tea- 
tator in  the  day-time,  aa  well  as  at  nigbt.  In  June,  1841,  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  desired 
witnesa  to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fryer,  and  to  aay  that  he  and  witness  should  be  at  all 
timea  happy  to  see  her,  but  declined  visiting  Mr.  Fryer  until  hia  marriage  settlementa 
were  satiafsctorily  aettled.  From  the  Alpha-road,  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  and  witness  went 
to  live  at  No.  1,  Montagu-square,  in  July,  1841.  After  that  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  and  wit- 
seaa  went,  in  January,  1842,  to  live  at  104,  Gloucester-place,  Portman-square.  Wit- 
aeaa'a  husband  told  her  he  had  made  his  will,  and  effectually  taken  care  of  hia 
daughter.  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  kept  his  bedroom  from  October,  1842,  until  the  time  when 
he  died.  In  witness's  judgment.  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  was  capable,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1841,  of  performing  a  rational  act.  Hia  will  bore  date  on  that  day.  He  waa  then  in 
the  habit  of  talking  rationally  on  all  sobjecta. 

Crosa-examined  by  the  Solicitor-GeneraL — Witneas  waa  married  again  in  August, 
1844.  Witneas's  preaent  husband  was  the  son  of  a  anrgeon  living  in  Nottingham- 
place,  New-road.  In  1823  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  waa  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  difllcolty. 
After  the  commiaaion  of  lunacy  in  1823,  when  Sir  G.  P.  Tomer  was  found  a  lunatic, 
he  went  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  and  then  to  the  Alpha-road.  During  that  time 
witneas  saw  him  often.  Witness  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  after  their  marriage. 
Witneas  lived  with  them  at  Battlesden,  where  they  stayed  about  nine  weeks.  Sir  G. 
P.  Turner  had  conaiderable  estates  in  Bedlbrdsbire,  Oxfordshire,  and  K^nt.  There 
waa  also  property  at  Blackbeath,  Greenwich,  and  in  London,  Witness,  her  daughter, 
•ad  Mr.  Fryer,  went  to  Battlesden  for  nine  weeks  in  the  year  1839.  When  witnesa 
went  back,  in  1840,  to  live  with  her  husband,  she  had  a  serious  misunderstanding 
with  Mr.  Fryer  about  the  marriage  settlement  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Fryer  threatened 
that  witneea  should  not  see  her  daughter  any  more  if  she  (witness)  did  not  act  as  he 
liked  with  respect  to  the  marriage  settlement  The  house  in  the  Alpha-rord  belonged 
to  a  man  named  Holmes,  but  witness  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  professed  lunatic 
keeper.  Book  afterwards  took  the  house  when  Holmes  left  it.  A  Mr.  William  Paxton 
waa  sent  for  by  Sir  Gregory  in  1841.  He  had  been  steward  to  Sir  Gregory's  estates 
in  Bedfordshire.  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  was  much  attached  to  him.  When  witnesa 
returned  to  live  with  her  late  husband,  he  had  loat  all  hia  atrange  fanciea.  He  bad 
never  been  guilty  ot  auch  indecendea  that  witneaa  could  not  live  with  him.    Sir  G^ 
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P.  Turner  bad  one  fMvfinity,  which  was,  thai  he  would  not  shake  hands  with  people 
te  did  not  like.  Witness  had  no  doabt  that  he  shook  hands  with  many  people  in  1840. 
Witnsss  had  no  doabt  that  he  shook  hands  with  the  plaintiff,  and  also  with  his  sister. 
Witness  and  e  Bin.  Neale  who  had  beeo  her  danghter  s  musical  goTsmess,  wss  after* 
wards  witness's  amanuensis.  Never  told  Sir  O.  B.  Turner  that,  if  he  did  not  leave  off 
his  eecentiieities,  the  commission  of  lunacy  could  not  be  superseded.  In  1810  he  did 
not  sleep  in  bed  in  his  clothes,  as  witness  believed,  or  cot  boles  in  his  linen.  Witness 
never  saw  him  collect  bits  of  waste  paper  and  direct  them  to  be  preserved  with  can. 
Sir  G.  P.  Turner  need  to  call  the  commission  of  Innacy  **  a  bnmbog."  Witness  never 
beard  him  say  that  he  would  bring  an  action  against  the  Lord  Chaneellor  on  account 
of  it.  In  1840  witness  contemplated  superseding  the  commission,  but  never  told  Sir 
Gregory  that  if  be  did  certain  things  it  could  not  be  superseded.  Witness  never  told 
Idm  that  he  most  leave  off  doing  certain  things  before  strangers.  He  was  very  fond 
of  his  danghter.  Witness  stayed  with  Sir  0.  P.  Turner  in  1840,  at  his  own  request. 
Sir  Cr.  P.  Tnmei^s  features  became  drawn  one  day  whilst  in  witness's  room,  and  it 
•lightly  affected  bis  speech.  The  next  day,  however,  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  Did 
not  remember  what  salary  she  paid  Rook.  He  left  Sir  O.  P.  Turner  in  February, 
1841,  and  came  back  in  October.  During  this  interval  Book  did  not  watch  Sir  G.  P. 
Tomer ;  but  after  May,  1841,  he  walked  out  with  him  on  account  of  Sir  Gregory  having 
epileptic  fits.  The  restraint  was  removed  from  Sir  G.  P.  Turner,  in  order  to  try 
how  he  would  behave,  and  he  conducted  himself  so  well,  that  witness  thought  the 
commission  wss  in  progress  of  being  superseded.  Witness  supposed  it  was  not  done 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  Sir  Gregory's  epileptic  fits.  In  1841,  application  was 
made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  increase  witness's  allowaoce,  which  was  increased 
to  2000/.  a  yesr.  In  February,  1841,  Sir  Gregory,  witness,  Mrs.  Nesle,  W  Paxton, 
King  the  coachman,  Sutton  the  valet,  and  others,  took  an  excursion  into  Bedfordshire. 
Sir  Gregory  used  to  wear  very  shabby  clothes,  but  wss  clesn  in  his  linen.  When  this 
excursion  took  place,  sll  the  parties  went  to  Luton,  where  Sir  Gregory  bad  a  fit  After 
Sir  Gregory  left  Luton  he  went  into  Cambridgeshire,  and  then  returned  to  London.  Sir 
Gregory  then  went  to  Brighton, but  witness  did  not  go  with  him,  owing  to  indisposition. 
Sir  Gregory  then  came  back  to  London  and  went  to  Montagu-square.  The  house 
was  taken  for  a  year,  but  Sir  Gregory  only  suyed  there  until  January,  1842.  The 
reason  of  his  leaving  was  not  because  he  believed  the  house  wss  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  the  former  occupier.  The  reason  of  leaving  Montagu-square  was,  that  witness 
thonght  the  staircase  wss  too  near  Sir  G.  P.  Turner's  bedroom,  and  she  was  afraid  that 
in  a  fit  he  would  fall  down  the  stairs  and  kill  himself.  A  servant  said  there  Lad  been 
a  murder  in  the  house.  At  this  time  Sir  Gregory  was  in  possession  of  his  faculties, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  the  fits.  Witness  allowed  Sir  G.  P.  Tomer  to 
have  a  little  pocket-money.  He  used  to  have  9/.  or  10/.  at  a  time,  at  his  own  request. 
Witness  did  give  Sir  Gregory's  old  clothes  to  an  old  servant,  who  lived  at  the  St. 
Marylebone  Almshouses.  Witness  had  given  a  bond  to  indemnify  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
present  action  against  the  costs  of  the  present  proceeding.  That  was  after  Sir  G.  P. 
Tomer's  death.  Mr.  Fryer  propoaed  to  substitute  7000/.  worth  of  tithe  property  as 
part  of  the  20,000/.  to  be  settled  on  Miss  Turner,  instead  of  settling  the  whole  sum  in 
money  npon  her.  Mr.  Dryden  was  one  of  the  committee  on  the  person  of  Sir  Gregory, 
and  was  his  first  cousin. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Peacock. — ^Witness's  danghter  had  no  fiunily. 

Mr.  Joseph  Msberley,  examined  by  Mr.  Bickards. — Witness  was  a  solicitor  of  long 
standing.  He  and  his  father  before  him  had  been  solicitors  to  Christ's  Hospital.  He 
and  his  father  before  him  had  also  been  solicitor  to  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner, 
and  to  his  father.  Witnees  had  known  the  late  Sir  Gregory  when  he  wss  a  child. 
Witness  had  hsd  opportunities  of  seeing  Sir  Gregory  in  various  states  of  mind  and 
Ibrtuiie.  Witness  was  preeent  at  the  inquiry  npon  the  first  commission  of  lunacy 
against  Sir  Gregory,  which  was  issued  in  1814.  Witness  wss  privy  to  the  proceedings 
which  were  taken  to  set  aside  that  commission,  which  was  done  in  1810.  Witness 
was  solicitor  to  the  second  commission  in  1823,  and  was  present  when  Sir  G.  P.  Tnmer 
was  examined.  The  first  commission  wss  superseded  by  Lady  Saye  and  Sele,  the 
annt  of  Sir  Gregory.  The  second  commission  was  issued  by  the  late  Sir  £.  P.  Turner, 
brother  of  Sir  Gregory.  That  commission  wss  traversed,  anl  witness  wss  the  solicitor 
who  supported  it.  That  commiasion  was  established.  The  medical  gentlemen  who 
attended  Sir  Gregory  were  Sir  F.  Milman,  Dr.  Warburton,  and  others.  Witness 
always  consulted  with  the  medical  men*    Between  the  year  1815  and  the  year  1823 
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Sir  Gregory  was  attacked  with  insanity  in  every  year.  It  began  with  intoxioatibn, 
which  led  on  to  direct  Innacy.  The  attacks  lasted  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  When  they 
ceased  his  mind  became  right  again.  Whilst  the  attacks  lasted,  Sir  Gregory  was  sub- 
ject to  personal  restraint.  Sir  F.  Milman  always  ordered  when  the  restraint  was  to  be 
used,  and  also  directed  when  it  was  to  be  left  off.  Sir  F.  Milman  was  long  since  desd: 
Witness  always  interfered  by  Sir  Gregory's  request,  who,  on  his  recovery,  always 
expressed  his  approbation  of  what  witness  had  done.  Sir  Gregory's  father  died<  in 
1800,  and  Sir  Gregory  came  of  age  in  1806,  and  came  into  property  worth  then-  abont 
UOfiOOL  a  year.  At  that  time  Sir  Gregoiy  had  very  few  associates  of  his  own  rank  in 
life.  He  became  acquainted  with  disreputable  characters,  who  sought  his  society  for 
their  own  gain.  He  was  led  by  them  into  habita  of  intozieation.  That  was  shortly 
before  the  first  commission  issued.  When  Sir  Gregory  was  put  under  restraint,  in 
1814,  his  mind  so  soon  improved  that  in  the  following  year  the  commission  was  super* 
seded,  after  Lord  Eldon  had  seen  Sir  G.  P.  Turner.  Soon  after  the  first  commission 
was  superseded,  Sir  Gregory  returned  to  his  hsbits  of  intemperance,  and  continued  them 
up  to  the  year  1828.  At  all  times  Sir  Gregory  was  an  eccentric  man.  His  father  was 
•Ibo  an  eccentric  man.  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  was  negligent  in  his  person,  and  always 
regardless  of  personal  appearance.  He  was  shy  and  sullen  towards  strangers,  and  used 
to  talk  eagerly  and  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice.  He  was  a  man  likely  to  produce  an 
unfavounile  impression  upon  strangers.  Sir  Gregory  at  one  time  of  his  life  had  « 
fear  of  infection,  and  if  he  saw  a  fhneral  he  would  turn  away  to  avoid  it  That  pecu> 
liarity  existed  for  a  very  long  time.  He  never  would  shake  hands  with  a  person  with 
his  naked  hand  for  fear  of  infection.  He  used  also  to  stuff  his  trousers'  pockets  foil 
of  papers.  Sir  Gregory  wss  a  man  of  very  great  conversational  talents,  of  considerable 
reading,  and  great  information.  He  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  He 
had  a  very  good  memory.  His  health  began  to  give  way  abont  1839  or  1840.  At  that 
period,  however,  his  mind  improved.  Until  1839,  Sir  Gregory  hsd  always  expressed  a 
great  dislike  to  his  brother.  Sir  Edward  Page  Turner,  and  used  to  speak  of  bim  most 
contemptuously.  He  used  to  call  him  Captain  Dallaway,  which  was  the  name  of  a 
butler  in  the  family,  whose  son  Sir  Gregory  said  he  was.  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1839,  Sir  Gregory  called  upon  witness,  and  told  him  that  his  brother  Edward  had  been 
to  see  him,  and  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  at  it,  and  desired  vritness  to  appoint  his 
brother  to  meet  him  at  vritness's  office.  Witness  did  so.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1839, 
Sir  Gregory  and  his  brother  met  at  witness's  office.  Sir  Gregory  addressed  him  very 
cordially,  and  appeared  greatly  pleased  to  see  him,  and  they  sat  in  friendly  conversation 
together  for  about  an  hour.  On  the  18th  February,  1841,  Sir  Gregory  called  upon  wit* 
ness  alone,  which  was  the  first  time  witness  saw  him  after  his  liberation  from  restrsint. 
On  that  occasion  he  said  to  witness  that  he  called  to  be  congratulated  on  his  liberation, 
and  held  out  his  naked  hand  and  shook  hands  with  vritness.  Witness  hsd  not  known 
Sir  Gregory  for  twenty  years  before  to  shake  hands  with  people.  On  that  occasion  he 
opened  the  door  with  his  naked  hand,  which  it  had  never  been  his  habit  to  do,  for  if  he 
had  not  his  glove  on,  he  would  wait  for  witness  to  open  the  door  for  him,  and  if  wit- 
ness did  not  do  so,  Sir  Gregory  would  take  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in  his  hands,  and  so 
open  the  door.  Sir  Gregory  had  been  averse  to  a  medical  man  visiting  him,  but  iu  the 
year  1839  that  dislike  entirely  disappeared.  Sir  Gregory  used  continually  to  complain 
of  the  existence  of  the  second  commission,  but  would  not  allow  the  word  '*  super- 
sedeas"  to  be  mentioned  by  vritness,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  traversed  a  second 
time,  it  having  been  traversed  once.  He  said  the  word  "  supersedeas"  implied  that  the 
commission  was  right  at  the  time  it  was  issued,  whereas  a  traverse  denied  that  it  was- 
right  St  any  time.  In  the  year  1840,  Sir  Gregory  wished  to  have  a  **  supersedeas,**  but 
told  witness  that  if  the  commission  could  not  be  superseded,  he  should  be  satisfied  to 
be  freed  firom  personal  restraint  Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Southey  directed  the  restraint 
to  be  removed.  None  of  the  delusions  which  witness  had  mentioned  as  having  passed 
away  firom  the  mind  of  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  about  the  years  1839  or  1840  ever  returned 
to  his  mind  again.  Witness  received  directions  in  July,  1838,  firom  Lady  Turner,  to 
prepare  a  marriage  settlement  for  Miss  Turner.  Miss  Turner  was  then  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  Mr.  Fryer  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  permission  to  marry  her. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Master,  who  reported  Uist  the  marriage  was  a  proper 
one  to  take  place.  A  Mr.  Stevens  acted  as  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Fryer.  The  draft  of 
the  settlement  was  altered,  and  other  properties  were  substituted  for  the  20,000/!.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  conveyancer  whom  witness  had  employed  in  the  matter,  said  that  other 
properties  could  not  be  substituted  for  the  20,000/.  in  money  without  the  permission 
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of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  After  the  marriage,  witness  saw  Mr.  Fryer,  and  called 
upon  liim  to  aot  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  agreement  made  at  Southampton. 
He  did  not  do  so,  and  fifteen  months  after  a  bill  in  Chaneery  was  filed.  Mrs.  Fryer 
was  made  a  plaintiiT  to  that  biU  by  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1841,  Mrs.  Fiyer  came  of  age,  and  disavowed  the  biU,  and  desired  her  name  to 
be  struck  out  as  a  plaintiff.  The  Master  of  the  BoUs  saw  Mrs.  Fryer,  and  on  the 
10th  of  April  she  went  to  court,  and  disa?owed  the  bill  herself.  Witness  saw  the 
will  now  produced,  aigned  by  the  late  Sir  O.  P.  Tuner.  It  was  dated  1 5th  of  June, 
1841.  Witness  and  Henry  Elaton,  his  clerk,  were  the  attesting  witnesses  to  it.  Wit- 
ness at  that  time  thought  Sir  Gregory  as  competent  to  make  a  will  as  any  man  could 
be.  The  will  was  executed  at  witness's  office.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1841,  Sir  Gre- 
gory first  mentioned  to  witness  the  subject  of  a  will;  that  was  at  witness's  office.  On 
Uiat  day  he  gave  witness  generally  to  understand  what  his  wishes  were  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  his  property.  He  said  his  ^reat  object  was  to  protect  his  daughter. 
He  appealed  to  witness,  and  said  tbat  he  (witness)  must  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
from  what  had  taken  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1841.  Whilst  the  Chancery  proceed- 
ings were  going  on.  Sir  Gregory  expressed  great  anxiety  about  them,  and  cidled  often 
aft  witness's  office.  On  the  20th  April,  Sir  Gregory  came  again,  by  appointment,  to  wit- 
ness's office.  On  that  oocasion  a  general  conversation  took  place  about  the  will.  Sir 
Gregory  came  again  on  the  0th  of  May,  and  appointed  to  come  again  on  the  ISth.  The 
draft  of  the  will  now  produced  was  the  draft  which  witness  prepared.  When  Sir  Ore- 
gory  called  on  witness  on  the  13tb,  the  draft  was  shown  by  witness  to  Sir  Gregory, 
and  was  read  over  to  him.  Sir  Gregory  made  his  observations,  and  directed  certain 
alterations  and  additions.  Sir  Gregory  then  appointed  to  come  to  witness's  office  on 
the  20th  May,  and  desired  witness  to  get  the  wUl  of  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ence. Witness  made  a  new  draft,  which  was  submitted  to  Sir  Gregory  on  the  20th. 
Witness  and  Sir  Gregory  read  the  new  draft  over  together,  and  when  there  was  a  pas- 
sage which  he  did  not  understand,  he  would  stop  witness  in  order  to  have  an  explana- 
tion. On  that  occasion  Sir  Gregory  directed  further  alterations.  He  had  the  name  of 
Captain  Bayfield,  B.N.,  Lady  Tumer^s  brother,  struck  out  as  a  trustee,  as  he  said  he 
was  not  a  proper  party,  as  he  might  be  absent  from  England  on  service.  Sir  Gregory 
substituted  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Lempster  Dryden,  his  cousin,  the  present  plaintiff. 
Sir  Gregory  made  another  appointment  with  witness  for  the  27th  of  May.  He  came 
again  on  that  day.  The  drt^  was  again  read  over  to  him,  and  he  snggested  two  altera- 
tions. One  had  reference  to  his  executors.  He  wished  that  it  should  be  expressed 
that  the  legacies  which  had  been  left  them  were  left  them  *'  for  their  trouble  herein," 
becauae  a  Mr.  Stadpole,  who  was  one  of  his  father's  execctors  had  had  his  legacy  dis- 
puted for  not  having  acted,  and  Sir  Gregory  thought  these  words  would  prevent  such 
a  thing  oeeuiring  again.  On  the  meeting  on  the  13th  of  May,  Sir  Gregory  directed  a 
clause  to  be  pnt  in  his  will,  that  if  any  of  his  relations  disputed  the  wUl,  tbey  should 
forfeit  the  interests  tbey  took  under  it.  Sir  Gregory  then  said  to  witness,  that  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  gave  opportunities  for  contesting  his  will.  Sir  Gregory,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  made  another  appointment  for  the  2nd  of  June.  On  that  day  be 
came  and  aaid  the  will  was  quite  according  to  his  wishes.  He  said,  nevertheless,  he 
would  not  sign  then,  but  would  call  again  for  that  purpose,  so  that  anything  which 
occurred  to  him  to  add,  he  might  be  able  to  add.  On  the  I5th  of  June  Sir  Gregory 
eame  to  execute  the  will,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Witness  was  perfectly  aatisfied 
that  he  quite  understood  every  provision  in  the  will.  Witness,  several  years  belbre 
tbe  will  was  made,  had  told  Sir  Gregory  that  he  had  made  a  will  in  which  it  was 
directed  tbat  all  disputes  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  or  a  barrister  to 
be  appointed  by  him,  and  Sir  Gregory  directed  a  similar  clause  to  be  inserted  in  his 
will.  Sir  Gregory  directed  his  creditors  to  have  interest  upon  their  debts.  He  used 
to  divide  his  creditors  into  two  classes.  He  used  to  call  his  tradesmen  his  black  sheep, 
and  those  who  got  about  him  to  get  money  out  of  him  by  various  means,  his  white 
sheep.  Witness  asked  him  if  he  meant  his  black  aheep  to  have  interest  on  their 
money  as  well  as  his  white  sheep  ?  Sir  Gregory  seemed  ashamed,  and  said  to  witness, 
*'  Don't  talk  so,  sir — that's  all  gone  by."  Both  classes  of  creditors  were  to  have  interest, 
by  Sir  Gregory's  direction.  There  were  several  pictures  which  had  belonged  to  the 
family  which  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  Sir  Gregory  having  wished  to  have  them 
back,  and  having  made  the  pictures  heir-looms  in  his  family,  witness  asked  him  what 
he  would  have  done  about  re-purchasing  them,  as  he  had  once  expressed  a  wish  of  that 
kind.  Sir  Gregory  seemed  rather  offended  with  witness,  and  said  he  should  like  to 
NO.  XIV.  U 
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hK9%  oiM  or  two  thai  hmk  beloaged  to  hi*  ftther,  bat  nothiag  more.  WUmm  knew 
notliiDg  of  the  paper  diotated  to  Lady  Tnrner  nntil  after  (he  death  of  Sir  Oiegocy. 
Witneaa  iie?er  went  to  Sir  Gregory^a  hoaae,  and  nefer  aaw  him,  bnt  at  hie  (witneea'a) 
oAoe.  The  will  was  here  put  in  and  read.  In  it  Sir  Gregory  left  2000/.  n  year  to 
hia  daughter,  120,000/.  to  any  one  ehild  she  might  have,  30,0001  if  ahe  had  two,  and 
40,000/.  if  there  were  more,  to  be  equally  divided  amongat  (hem.  If  hie  daughter 
had  no  children,  then  the  property  whieh  Sir  Gregory  oould  diapose  of  was  left  to  Ins 
brother,  Sir  E.  P.  Turner,  and  hia  family.  The  will  secured  to  the  teatator'a  widow 
hor  jointure  of  2000/.  a  year.  In  July,  1839,  Sir  Gregory  ealled  on  witneas,  and  aald 
he  had  understood  that  Mr.  Fryer  was  going  to  Uyo  at  Battleeden,  and  he  oljeeted  to 
i%  as  it  seemed  as  if  he  wiahed  to  take  poeaession  before  hia  time.  Witneaa  was 
directed  by  Sir  Gregory  to  write  to  Mr.  Fryer  about  iL  The  next  day  Sir  Gregory 
ealled  on  witnees  and  showed  him  a  newspaper  whieh  he  had  reeeiYed  from  Mr.  Fryer 
with  the  Wobnm  poat-maik,  and  therefoAB  he  said  he  must  be  at  Battleeden.  Mr.  Fryer 
appealed  to  the  Master  about  li?ing  at  Battleeden,  who  decided  against  it.  The  property 
left  by  Sir  Gregory,  after  payiog  Lady  Tumer'a  jointure,  and  enenmbraneea,  would 
be  worth  only  2000/.  a  year,  although  it  had  once  been  worth  20,000/.  a  year. 

Croes-ezmamined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — After  the  death  of  Sir  Gregory  the  entailed 
estates  went  to  his  Iwother,  Sir  Edward  Page  Turner.  Witness  raised  money  in  1816 
Cor  Sir  Gregory.  It  was  raised  by  granting  annuities  to  the  Esgle  Assuraneo  Com- 
pany. The  eetates  were  eneumbered  to  the  extent  of  firom  70,0001.  to  iN),000{.  When 
Sir  Gregory  mortgaged  bis  estates,  witness  was  appointed  the  receiver,  with  ftro  per 
sent,  commiaaion.  Witness  wee  solicitor  to  Sir  Edward  Tomer,  and  waa  so  now  to  Us 
son,  the  preecnt  beronet  Witnees  made  about  600/.  a  year  by  the  itceiTership.  The 
priucipal  eecentricitiee  which  Sir  Gregory  was  guilty  of  in  1823  were,  that  he  cut  holes 
in  his  bed  sheets,  and  would  not  change  his  clothes.  On  one  ocession  the  gardener 
had  taken  an  old  coat  and  cut  it  in  shieds  to  nail  up  the  fruit-treee,  and  Sir  Qiegory 
insiated  on  having  the  shreds  bsck,  and  haviug  them  sewed  together.  He  used  to  go 
to  bed  with  his  trousers  under  his  pillow,  and  would  not  attend  to  the  calls  of 
nature.  At  that  time  witness  bad  no  doubt  that  Sir  Gregory  waa  mad.  In  1839  Sir 
Gregory  said  to  witness  he  should  be  satisfied  if  he  could  get  the  restraint  taken  off, 
and  a  little  pocket-money  allowed  him.  Mr.  William  Paxton  held  a  fturm  on  one  of  Sir 
Gregory's  estates.  An  application  waa  made  by  the  committeee  of  Sir  Gregory's 
person  to  have  an  increased  allowance  made  by  the  Court  of  Chaocery,  and  800/L  a  year 
more  was  granted,  500/.  being  for  a  carriage  and  horses.  After  S^r  Oregory'a  death  a 
caveat  was  entered  against  the  will,  which,  however,  Mr.  Fryer  withdrew.  Witness 
had  paid  Book  his  sslary  in  the  same  manner  after  the  death  of  Sir  Gregory,  first  by 
the  direction  of  Lady  Turner,  and,  after  her  aeoond  marriage,  by  the  order  of  Sir 
Edward  Turner.  The  reason  of  the  salary  being  continued  was,  that  Rook  had  waited 
upon  Sir  Gregory  for  twenty  years.  Witness  had  taken  Mrs.  Neale  to  make  an  afildavit 
as  to  the  stste  of  Sir  Gregory's  mind  at  the  time  when  there  waa  no  partieolar  proceed- 
ing pending  which  required  it  to  be  made. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  Biekards.— Mr.  Fryer  had  the  living  of  Elthaa,  in  Kent,  given 
him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Henry  Elstou  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — This  witness  stated  that  he  was 
elerk  to  Mr.  Maberly,  and  corroborated  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Mabeity  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  Tomer  on  the  different  occasions  when  he  called 
on  Mr.  Maberly  respecting  the  making  of  hia  will.  This  witness  slso  stated  that  he 
was  attesting  witness  to  the  will  of  Sir  Gregoi7.  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  ito  being 
executed,  he  asked  Sir  Gregory  if  he  should  read  it  over  to  htm,  upon  which  Sir 
Gregory  said,  '*  No,  thank  you,  Elstou,  you  never  knew  me  sign  snything  I  had  not 
read.  The  will  ia  in  accordance  with  my  wiahea."  In  the  opinion  of  this  witness 
when  Sir  Gregory  executed  the  will  he  was  perfectly  in  bis  sensee. 

Cross-exsmined  by  the  Solicitor-GeneraL — Between  the  yeara  of  1626  and  1840, 
Sir  Gregory  always  appeared  to  witness  to  be  capable  of  transseting  bnainess.  Sir 
Gregory  wss,  at  the  time  he  came  out  of  the  Queen's  Prison,  which  wss  about  the  year 
1826,  capable  of  nnderatanding  the  eontcnta  of  any  document  that  might  have  been 
submitted  to  him. 

He  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers.— Before  the  year  1840,  the  atate  of  Sir  OTegory*s 
mind  was  not  so  good  ss  it  wss  after.     In  1841,  Sir  Gregory  improved  in  bodily 
health,  but  was  not  so  well  in  August,  1842,  the  lest  time  when  witness  saw  him. 
•  By  Lord  CampbeU. — Sir  Gregory  never  exeontcd  any  iuatniment  that  witness  was 
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vnn  of  betweea  th«  jtu  1828  and  the  time  of  his  dooth,  with  Um  oxoaftloB  of  Cto 

wfiL 

Dr.  Henry  Herbert  Sontfiey,  ezunined  by  Hr.  Peaooek. — ^mtneae  wm  m  phyeieiaa. 
Witneea  hod  been  in  preetlce  abont  forty  years.  During  that  time  witneaa  bad  acto  a 
great  many  insane  persons.  Witness  saw  Sir  Oragory  Page  Turner  about  the  year 
1840.  Witness  saw  Sir  Gregory  with  the  late  Dr.  Warburton.  Witness  was  eaUed 
in  to  see  him  to  give  an  opinion  about  his  ease.  In  1841  witness  wss  ealled  in  to 
giro  an  opinion  respeeting  the  removsl  of  restraint.  In  1840  witness  eonsideied  Sir 
Oregory's  rather  a  singolar  ease;  beeanse,  althoagh  insane  in  ooadvet,  his  conTSis*- 
tion  was  not  sneh  ss  to  infer  inssnity.  His  insane  oondoct  was  peonliaiity  in  disss, 
dirty  habits,  snd  a  disposition  to  board  ap  things  of  no  Talne.  Sir  Qngory  disooorssd 
lationaUy.  In  the  year  1841  witness  saw  Sir  Qngory  twice.  On  those  two  oeeaaioas 
hs  eonversed  rationaUy.  Dr.  Warburton  and  witness  thought  it  expedient  to  remo^ 
restraint,  and  to  see  how  Sir  Qregory  behsTed  himselt  At  tliat  tUne  witness  thought 
Sir  Gregory  could  underetand  a  will,  and  express  his  wishes  in  a  rational  manner  as 
(0  the  disposition  of  his  property. 

Cross-exsmined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. — ^In  1841,  when  witness  saw  Sir  Gregory  twice,  he 
eonld  not  say  that  he  waa  of  sound  mind.  In  1841  witness  oould  not  here  recom- 
mended the  commission  to  be  superMded.  There  never  wss  any  time  at  whioh  witness 
oould  have  recommended  the  commission  against  Sir  Gregoiy  to  be  superseded.  W^ 
ness  would  not  have  become  attesting  witness  to  his  will,  became  Sir  Gregoiy  was 
under  a  eommisBion  of  lunscy.  The  restrsint  was  lemoved  ftom  Sir  Gregoiy  becaose 
the  presence  of  the  keeper  annoyed  him.  The  two  con?erBations  between  Sir  Gregoiy 
and  witness,  in  1841,  lasted  about  hslf  sa  hour  eseh  time.  Sir  Gregory  used  to  drop 
tallow  from  the  candle  going  up  the  staircase,  and  hoard  up  worthless  old  clothes.  He 
also  cut  holes  in  his  sheets.  Those  faots  were  proofs  of  insanity.  Sir  Gregory  was 
slso  of  generally  dirty  habits.  He  used  to  collect  sonqM  of  pqier,  and  to  ffl^  his 
pockets  with  papers.  Sir  Gregory  becoming  affected  with  epileptic  fits  would  lead  witness 
to  believe  that  insanity  was  not  disappearing.  The  epileptic  fits  would  lead  witness  to 
think  that  there  was  an  injurious  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Peacock. — In  1841  witness  saw  no  vestiges  of  paralysis  about 
Sir  Gregory,  nor  at  that  time  had  he  had  any  epileptic  fits.  In  1841  witness  thought 
Sir  Gregory  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  a  will.  He  was  capable  in  1841  of 
knowing  the  members  of  his  family.  In  1841  there  wss  no  defect  in  his  memory  that 
could  be  noticed. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — If  witness  had  been  ealled  in  in  1841  to  see  Sir  Gregoiy  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  bis  will,  he  should  hsve  refhsed  to  do  so,  although  no  com- 
mission of  lunacy  existed,  because  of  Sir  Gregory's  previous  history. 

Michael  Pook  examined  by  Mr.  Riekards. — llhtness  was  one  of  Sir  G.  P.  Tumei's 
keepers.  Witness  was  sppointed  keeper  in  November,  1829.  Witness  attended  Sir 
Gregory  as  a  keeper  until  February,  1841.  During  that  period  witness  constsatly 
attended  upon  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner.  Witness  widked  and  drove  out  with  him,  and 
slept  in  his  room.  Witness  used  to  converse  with  him,  and  knew  all  that  he  did.  Witnesa 
left  him  when  the  personal  restrsint  was  removed  in  February,  1841.  Witness  returned 
to  sttend  upon  Sir  Gregory  in  November,  1841.  Witness  then  at  first  only  slept  in  Sir 
Gregory's  bed-room,  as  he  had  /its  in  the  night,  but  left  bim  in  thedsy.  That  continned 
for  about  six  months^but  afterwards  witness  attended  Sir  Gregory  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  The  nsture  of  witness's  attendance  waa  not  the  same  at  that  time  as  it  had 
been  before  February,  1841.  Before  February,  1841,  witness  considered  Sir  Gregory 
vras  under  his  care  as  an  insane  person,  but  sfter  thst  period  only  on  account  of  his 
fits.  Witness  remembered  Sir  Gregory  having  a  carbuncle  in  his  back  in  1840.  Ho 
got  well  from  that  in  two  months.  About  that  time  his  mind  appeared  to  improve, 
and  he  seemed  more  anxious  about  his  family.  About  that  time  he  left  off  some  of  his 
peculiarities.  He  used  to  rub  his  face  with  brown  paper  sfter  he  had  washed  it,  but 
about  the  year  1840  he  ceased  to  do  so.  Sir  Gregory  said  he  could  leave  all  his  pecu- 
liar habits  off  when  he  thought  proper.    About  that  time  he  also  left  off  the  habit  he 

t  had  of  not  opening  a  door  with  his  naked  hand.    He  wss  also  willing  to  see  his  medi- 

cal men.    All  the  habits  witness  bad  mentioned  had  been  entirely  left  off  by  Sir  Grs- 

I  gory  in  February,  1841.    None  of  those  habits  returned  in  November,  1841,  whan 

f  witness  went  back  to  Sir  Gregory,  and  witness  never  knew  them  return^    In  February, 

1841,  witness  considered  Sir  Gregory  quite  sensible  and  capable  of  transacting  any 

I  business.    He  then  convened  ratioxially.    His  behaviour  and  condaet  wen  proper 
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Sir  Oregoiy  had  an  extraordinary  memory.  His  conduct  waa  pmdent  with  roapeet  to 
money  mattera.  He  always  laid  oot  hia  money  to  the  best  advantage,  and  uaed  to  buy 
hooka  before  witneaa  left  him  in  Febmary,  1841.  Sir  Gregory  waa  fond  of  old  books. 
Witness  observed  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Gregory*s  life  that  the  fits  had  impaired  his 
bodily  health.    Witneaa  first  observed  that  abont  the  latter  end  of  1842. 

William  Holmes  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — ^Witness  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
hoose  in  the  Alpha-road  where  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  went  to  live.  He  came  there 
in  January,  1828.  In  April,  1820,  witness  waa  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
one  of  his  keepers.  Rook  and  witness  attended  him  in  April,  1840.  In  that  month 
witness  left  Sir  Gregory.  In  1840  Sir  Gregory's  mind  had  improved.  It  was  by  Dr. 
Warburton's  direction  that  witneaa  left  In  October  or  November,  1841,  witneaa  by 
accident  met  Sir  Gregory  in  the  Alpha-road.  He  was  alone,  and  spoke  to  witness. 
Sir  Gregory  said,  "Ah,  Holmes,  how  do  you  do?"  and  ahook  handa  with  witness. 
Witness  said  to  Sir  Gregor}',  "  I  see  you  are  a  free  agent."  He  said,  "  Yea,  Holroea, 
and  I  hope  I  always  shall  be ;  and  I  hope  you  are  comfortable  in  your  situation. 
How  is  the  duke  ?"  (meaning  the  nobleman  witness  was  then  with.)  Sir  Gregory's 
manner  had  altered,  and  seemed  more  rational  and  less  excited  than  it  had  been.  Sir 
Gregory  called  upon  witneaa  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  He  was  in  Ids  caniage,  out  of 
which  be  got,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  road  wfth  witneaa.  Sir  Gregory  talked 
with  witness  on  that  occasion  for  about  half  an  hour.  His  conversation  was  then 
rational.  Rook  was  in  the  carriage.  Witness  said  to  Sir  Gregory,  "  I  see  Rook  is 
with  yon  again.**  Sir  Gregory  replied,  **  I  had  a  wish  for  Rook  to  come  back  again 
because  I  am  not  so  well  in  my  bodily  health.**  On  that  occasion  Sir  Gregory  shook 
hands  with  witness.  Witness  did  not  see  anything  in  Sir  Gregory's  manner  that  ren- 
dered Rook's  attendance  necessary  as  regarded  Sir  Gregory's  state  of  mind. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. — ^The  conversation  of  Sir  Gregory  was  always 
rational,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  months  that  he  was  at  witness's  house. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  examined  by  Mr.  Peacock. — ^Witness  waa  a  aurgeon,  living  in 
Montague-street,  Portman-aquare.  In  1841,  witness  attended  Sir  G.  P.  Turner. 
Witness  first  saw  him  in  the  November  of  that  year.  The  late  Dr.  Warburton  was 
then  his  physician.  On  the  first  occasion  when  witness  saw  Sir  Gregory,  he  had 
burnt  his  hands  in  putting  oot  Lady  Tumer^s  cap,  which  had  caught  fire.  Lady 
Turner's  handa  were  alao  burnt.  Witness  attended  Sir  Gregory  a  month  or  five 
weeks  for  the  burns  on  his  hands.  Witness  attended  Sir  Gregory  about  Christmas, 
1841,  on  account  of  his  having  had  an  epileptic  fit.  Witness  continued  to  attend 
from  that  time  up  to  the  time  of  hia  death.  Witness  visited  him  very  ft«queutly. 
The  late  Dr.  Warburton  continued  to  attend  upon  Sir  Gregory  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Witness  had  firequent  conversations  with  Sir  Gregory.  In  1841  Sir  Gregory 
was  quite  rational,  and  had  no  delusions.  After  the  fits  came  on.  Sir  Gregory's  mind 
became  more  torpid.  That  was  after  he  had  had  the  fits  for  some  time.  Towards 
the  end  of  1842  there  was  more  difficulty  of  making  Sir  Gregory  understand,  but  when 
roused  he  understood  what  was  said  to  him. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — Sir  Gregory  used  to  express  great  fond- 
ness for  his  daughter,  and  a  wish  to  see  her.  Witness  was  present  when  Sir  Gregory 
saw  his  daughter,  and  he  received  her  with  kindneas.  Witneaa  never  diacovered  that 
Sir  Gregory  had  any  delusions.  Witness  did  not  specifically  try  to  diaoover  the  delu- 
sions, but  conversed  on  general  subjects. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — ^In  the  end  of  1841  or  the  beginning  of  1842,  if  witneaa  had 
beeu  asked  to  attest  the  will  of  Sir  G.  P.  Turner,  he  would  certainly  have  done  so. 

The  Rev.  John  Vaux  Moore  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — ^Witness  waa  the  rector  of 
Aspley  Guys,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  a  first-cousin  of  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner.  Witness  saw  him  in  the  Alpha-road.  In  July,  1841,  Sir  Gregory  paid 
witness  a  visit  at  his  own  house  in  Bedfordshire,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  witneaa.  He  conducted  himself  and  talked  quite  aa  other  people  would  do.  Sir 
Gregor}-  was,  in  the  opinion  of  witness,  then  in  a  sound  atate  of  mind  and  able  to  do  a 
business  act. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. — Witness  never  tranaacted  any  bnainess  with  Sir 
G.  P.  Tomer.  Witness  never  resided  with  Sir  Gregory.  The  conversation  waa  upon 
general  topics. 

Mias  Francea  Ann  Moore,  examined  by  Mr.  Peacock. — ^Witneaa  was  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  P.  Turner,  and  was  eister  to  the  laat  witness,  and  lived  with  him.  Witness 
had  known  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  firom  a  boy,  and  he  was  alwaya  a  perton  of  eocentiio 
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habits.    He  was  rational  in  talJung.    Witness  could  not  recollect  whether  she  had 
eVer  seen  Sir  Gregory  do  snythiog  irrational. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor- General. — ^Whenever  witness  saw  Sir  Gregory,  he 
was  rstional  in  his  conTerBstion  at  all  times.  Sir  Gregory  ue?er  in  any  manner,  acci- 
dentally or  otherwise,  annoyed  witness. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  CUambers. — When  witness  saw  Sir  Gregory  in  the  Alpha-road, 
he  oonverBed  quite  rationally. 

Miss  Mary  Durrosi  examined  by  Mr.  Richards. — In  183*2  witness  went  to  reside  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  Lady  Winston  Barron,  who  was  Sir  G.  P.  Tomer's  sister. 
Witness  remained  five  years  in  the  family  of  Lady  Barrou.  After  witness  left,  the 
intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  family  of  Lady  Barron.  Witness  visited  Sir  Gregory 
Page  Turner  with  Lady  Barron,  and  also  after  she  left.  Those  visits  continued  up  to 
his  death.  When  witness  saw  Sir  Gregory  bis  conversation  was  rational.  Witness 
nsed  to  take  Lady  Barron's  children  to  see  him,  and  he  was  glsd  to  see  them.  Witness 
visited  Sir  Grsgoiy  in  the  Alpha-road,  Montagu-square,  and  Gloucester-place.  Wit- 
ness always  found  his  conversation  rational 

By  the  Jury.— Witneas  played  with  Sir  Gregory  on  Twelfth  Night  in  Gloucester- 
place,  at  three-handed  whist.  Sir  Gregory  played  veiy  well,  and  gained  twice,  and 
witness  lost  2«.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Robert  Hare  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — Witness  hsd  been  fifty  years  a  clerk 
at  Messrs.  Coutt's  bank.  Witness  saw  Sir  G.  P.  Turner.  Witness  saw  bim  one  day 
at  the  banking-house  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  He  came  to  return  a  visit  witness  had 
paid  him  in  the  Alpha-road.  He  stayed  only  a  few  minutes,  and  conversed  rationally. 
In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1841,  witness  had  seen  Sir  Gregory  in  the  Alphaproad. 
Witness's  wife  had  been  invited  to  dine,  and  witness  joined  Sir  Gregory  and  Lady 
Turner  at  dessert.  Witness  was  with  Sir  Gregory  on  that  occasion  for  three  or  four 
hours.    He  then  conversed  rstionally,  and  behaved  as  a  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Hare  examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — Went  to  see  Sir  Gregory  in  June,  1841, 
being  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Tomer^s.  Witness  saw  Sir  Gregory  four  times.  On  the 
first  occasion,  when  witness  saw  him,  he  conversed  very  rationally,  and  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner.  On  the  other  three  occasions  Sir  Gregory  conducted  himself  as  a 
rational  man  would  do. 

Miss  Dryden  examined  by  Mr.  Peacock. — ^Witness  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Dryden.  Witness  went  with  Mrs.  Fryer  to  see  Sir  G.  P.  Turner.  Witness  went 
twice.  On  both  occasions  witness  stayed  for  about  four  hours,  and  Sir  Gregory  dis- 
coursed rationally. 

The  Rev.  Lempster  Dryden  examined  by  Mr.  Richards. — Witness  was  the  cousin  of 
late  Sir  G.  P.  Turner,  and  visited  him  in  the  Alpha-road,  twice  in  March,  1841.  Wit- 
ness, on  the  second  occasion,  spent  the  whole  evening  with  Sir  Gregory,  who  was  in  a 
good  state  of  mind.  He  conversed  most  rationally.  His  manner  was  calm,  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  person.  Witness  thought  that  at  that  time  Sir  Gregoi7  was  competent  to 
transact  any  business  of  life. 

Cross-examined  by  tbe  SoHcitor-General.-*-Witness  only  saw  Sir  Gregory  two  or 
three  times  in  twenty  years,  and  had  been  one  of  the  committees  of  his  person.  Wit- 
ness, however,  left  the  whole  business  to  Lady  Turner  and  Mr.  Maberly. 

We  should  state  that  this  witness  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  cause,  but  he  was  authorized 
to  be  made  a  witness  by  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

With  this  witness's  evidence  the  esse  for  the  plaintiff  closed. 

The  Solicitor-General  theu  proceeded  to  address  the  jury.  He  ssid  the  present  cose 
wss  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  had  ever  come  into  a  court  of  justice, 
for  in  this  case,  here  was  the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a  commission 
of  lunacy  hanging  over  his  head,  going  to  the  solicitor  to  the  commission,  and  execut- 
ing a  will  prepared  by  him,  and  unknown  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Maberly  and  his  clerk. 
(The  learned  Solicitor-General  here  read  the  judgment  of  the  lata  Vice-Chanoellor  of 
England,  in  which  he  said  that  the  story  with  regard  to  the  will  was  one  which 
required  investigation.)  In  that  opinion  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  agreed.  It  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Maberly  and  Lady  Turner  that  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  had  been 
insane  up  to  1840,  whilst  some  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  said  tliat  he  was  a  rational 
man  at  dl  times.  There  was,  however,  a  fact  which  proved  that  Lady  Turner  and  Mr. 
Maberly  thought  Sir  Gregory  was  insane  before  1840,  for  when  in  Uie  year  18:)8  his 
daughtar  was  about  to  be  married,  no  intimation  of  that  fact  was  given  to  the  poor 
lunatic.    Surely,  if  he  had  not  been  insane,  would  not  so  mteresting  a  fact  to  a  father 
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M  bit  danglitoi^t  muriagt  ha¥«  been  comnniiicftted  to  bim  ?  His  leanwd  ftiend  (Mr. 
Chambers)  admitted  that  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  bad  been  once  insane,  bat  eaid,  as  bodiiy 
health  declined  his  mental  state  improTed.    He  (the  Bolieitor-Oeneral)  expected  tbat 
some  curious  medioal  eridenoe  would  have  been  offered  to  prove  such  a  slngulir 
theory,  but  it  had  not.    With  respect  to  Lady  Turner's  evidence,  it  most  be  receiTed 
with  great  caution ;  beoanse  if  the  will  were  estsblisfaed,  she  got  Battlesden  House  for 
life,  300/.  in  money,  and  other  property.  Mr.  Haberly  had  also  sn  interest  in  establisk- 
ing  the  will,  for  if  it  should  not  be  established,  the  msnsgement  of  some  of  the  estates 
wenid  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fryer,  and  Mr.  Maberly  would  cease  to  be  employed 
as  the  solicitor  to  the  estates.    If  Sir  O.  P.  Turner  had  not  been  insane  in  1841  and 
1842,  would  he  who  had  estates  in  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Kent,  have  been 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  be  allowed  a  little  pocket-money  t    With  regiid 
to  the  wUI,  he  (the  Solieitor-Ooneral)  asked  the  jury  to  look  at  the  will,  and  to  see 
whether  these  alteratiotts  said  to  hsTO  been  made  by  Sir  O.  P.  Tomer,  had  not  been 
actually  made  by  Mr.  Maberly  himself.   It  was  not  likely  that  Sir  Gregory  would  have 
made  a  will  such  as  he  had  done,  depriving  Mr.  Charles  G.  Fryer  of  his  just  rights,  if 
he  had  been  in  a  sound  state  of  mind.  In  the  course  of  the  cause  the  nsme  of  William 
Paxton  had  been  mentioned  as  having  had  the  greatest  influence  over  the  mind  of  Sir 
G.  P.  Turner,  and  who  would  therefore  have  been  a  most  favourable  witness  for  the 
plaintiff;  yet  he  had  not  dared  to  do  so.    It  was  not  to  be  believed  that  Sir  Gregory 
Page  Turner  would  have  put  a  clause  in  his  will  by  which,  if  his  daughter  disputed  the 
will,  he  wonld  reduce  the  2000/.  a  year  to  dOOA  a  year.     This  sigument  derived 
strength  fhnn  the  fact  that  every  witness  for  the  plaintiff  had  representod  Sir  G.  P. 
Tomer  as  being  very  fond  of  his  daughter.    With  regard  to  Sir  Gregory  being  rational 
in  his  conversation,  that  was  no  proof  thst  he  was  not  insane,  because  there  were 
many  people  who  had  the  germs  of  insanity  in  their  minds  who  were  sble  to  converse 
in  a  perfectly  rationsi  manner.    He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  prove  that  if  ever  a 
man  was  mad,  Sir^G.  P.  Turner  was  at  the  time  he  msde  the  will.    He  would  prove  thst 
Sir  Gregory  could  not  be  got  to  change  idt  linen  when  Book  left  him.    It  wonld  be 
proved  that  the  first  night  sfter  the  restraint  was  withdrawn  from  him  he  came  home  at 
teno'doek  quite  drank.    He  (the  Solicitor-General)  wonld  prove  that  Sir  Gregory 
went  for  a  month  without  having  a  dean  shirt,  snd  then  the  clean  one  was  pot  on  over 
the  dirty  one.    He  would  show  that  he  cut  holes  in  his  sheets  and  went  to  bed  in  his 
ctothes.    He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  prove  that  Lady  Turner  used  to  hold  out  ss 
a  threat,  to  induce  Sir  Gregorf  to  do  anything,  that  if  he  did  not  do  it,  the  commission 
eould  not  be  superseded.    He  would  prove  that  Lady  Turner  and  Mrs.  Neale  schooled 
Sir  G.  P.  Turner  about  his  peculiarities— such  ss  his  fear  of  infection  by  shsking  hsnds 
with  his  naked  hand,  his  dislike  to  dogs  and  cats.    They  used  to  tell  him  if  ho  did  not 
leave  them  off,  the  commission  could  not  be  superseded.    The  Isndlady  of  the  hotel  st 
Lnton,  to  which  Sir  Gregory  went,  would  prove  that  he  was  quite  childish.     There 
would  be  evidence  given  as  to  strsnge  proceedings  which  took  place  whilst  Sir  Gregory 
was  at  Brighton.    One  night  he  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  with  John,  his 
page,  both  parties  being  in  their  night-shirts,  went  into  the  b^room  of  Mrs.  Graves, 
who  had  gone  to  Brighton  with  him  in  place  of  Lady  Turner.    Sir  Gregory  then  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Graves  to  sit  up  in  bed,  snd  to  read  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  him  from 
Lady  Tumer,  three  times  over.   The  learned  Solicitor-General  then  concluded  a  speech 
of  two  hours'  length  by  calling  on  the  jury  to  uphold  the  commission  of  lunacy  which 
had  been  issued  in  1823,  unless  they  saw  good  ground  for  setting  it  aside. 

Etixa  Long  examined  by  Mr.  Barstow. — Witness  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Holmes  at  the  house  in  the  Alpha-road,  where  Sir  G.  P.  Tumer  lived.  Witness  was 
afterwards  in  Rook's  service  when  he  took  the  house,  snd  continued  in  the  serrice 
after  Lady  Turner  came  to  live  in  the  house.  Witness  stayed  in  the  senrice  until  two 
months  after  Rook  left,  which  he  did  in  Febraary,  1841.  Witness  htid  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  Sir  Gregory  for  three  years  snd  nine  months.  Witness  had  seen  Sir 
Gregory  in  the  streets  with  his  keepers  when  a  frineral  passed,  and  Sir  Gregory  would 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  way.  When  witness  lived  in  service  in  the  Alpha-road, 
she  considered  Sir  Gregory  different  to  other  gentiemen.  He  wss  frightened  st  dogs 
and  cats.  Once  Sir  Gregory  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  Mr.  Holmes's  dog  licked 
one  of  Sir  Gregory's  gaiters,  and  he  never  would  wear  it  again.  Book  used  to  shave 
Sir  Gregory  every  other  day.  He  did  not  like  to  be  shaved,  and  asked  to  be  excused. 
Sir  Oregoij  used  to  est  very  greedily.  His  clothes  were  very  dirty  snd  greasy.  He 
~  Co  put  his  slothes  inside  his  bed  ftoquentiy.    One  leg  of  Sir  Gregoiy's  troosen 
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WIS  alwayt  turned  np  when  he  oame  down  from  his  bedroom  in  the  morning.  It  wts 
always  Umed  np  after  he  went  op  to  dress.  Sir  Gregory  was  dirty  in  his  person. 
Sir  Gregory  never  wsshed  his  face  clean,  and  Book  sometimes  washed  it  for  htm. 
Sir  Gregory  would  never  tonoh  a  towel  if  it  had  touched  the  floor.  He  would  not  allow 
his  bedcloUies  to  touch  the  floor.  Witness  made  his  bed,  and  Sir  Gregory  told  her 
not  to  let  the  bedclothes  tooeh  the  floor.  He  put  his  sheets  nnderaeath  the  bed,  and 
alept  in  the  blankets.  He  need  to  tear  the  bed  furniture,  and  then  sew  it  up.  Every 
other  Sonday  was  Sir  Gregory's  needlework  day.  Sir  Gregory  would  not  shske  hsnds 
with  people.  He  used  to  fill  his  tronsei's  pockets  with  papere.  He  was  very  careAU 
of  the  papers,  and  sdditionsl  buttons  were  put  on  his  pockets  to  secure  them.  Sir 
Gregory  had  a  newspaper  every  morning,  but  he  did  not  read  it  till  the  next  day,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  it  should  got  properly  dried.  The  newspaper  was  the  Mttrning 
Herald*  On  the  first  day,  when  Sir  Gregory  particnlariy  desired  to  know  the  news> 
some  one  held  the  newspaper  while  he  read  it.  Sir  Gregory  would  let  his  dinner 
stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  before  he  would  eat  it.  He  had 
dinner  alone.  If  a  knife  or  fork  fell  to  the  ground  Sir  Gregory  would  not  use  it.  He 
would  not  let  it  be  picked  up  till  another  was  brought.  He  hsd  a  great  objection  to 
medical  men.  He  used  to  call  Dr.  Southey  "  the  lawyer."  Witness  had  seen  Mr. 
Maberiy  at  Alpha-road.    Sir  Gregory  called  Mr.  Maberly  « the  tailor." 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Chambera. — Witness  had  fits  herself  when  Rook  was  at  the 
Alpha-road.  The  fits  were  epileptic  fits.  There  was  a  mistletoe  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
house  at  Alpha-road,  and  Book's  son  tried  to  kiss  witness,  and  she  threw  herself  baok 
and  beeame  ill. 

Mrs.  Frances  Freeman  examined  by  Mr.  Rowe. — Sir  Gregory  had  peculiar  habits ; 
he  used  to  open  the  doors  with  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  wUeh  he  took  in  his  hand. 
(Here  the  witness  corroborated  many  of  the  facts  deposed  to  by  the  witness  Elisa 
Long.) 

Anno  Watson  examined  by  Mr.  Barstow. — ^Witness  wss  now  lady's-maid  to  Mrs. 
Fiyer,  the  daughter  of  Sir  G.  P.  Turner.  Witness  was  lady's  maid  to  Mrs.  Flyer 
when  at  Cheltenham.  Witness  went  for  three  months  to  reside  with  Lady  Turner  in 
the  Alj^ia-road.  Sir  Gregory  never  acted  as  the  master  of  the  house.  He  put  his 
elotheo  in  his  bed.  Witness  slept  in  the  room  in  which  Elisa  Long  had  slept,  which 
was  next  to  Sir  Gregory's  room.  (This  witness  also  stated  similar  fhcts  regarding 
Sir  Gregory's  hsbits  as  former  witnesses  had  done.  She  also  gave  similar  testimony 
to  that  given  by  Eliza  Long  respecting  the  habit  which  Sir  Gregory  had  of  disturbing 
the  person  at  night  who  slept  in  the  next  room  to  him.) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buclin  examined  by  Mr.  Bowe. — Witness  was  a  widow  keeping  an 
inn  at  Luton.  In  1841  Sir  G.P.  Turner  came  with  a  large  party  to  witness's  inn. 
Mr.  Willism  Psxton  wss  one  of  the  party.  Sir  Gregory  and  party  stayed  about  three 
weeks.    He  had  a  fit  one  Sunday,  which  was  very  violent. 

Maiy  Mazfield  examined  by  Mr.  Barstow. — ^Witness  had  been  lady's-maid  to  the  lafte 
Mrs.  Graves,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Sir  G.  P.  Turner.  Mrs.  Graves  visited  SirGregory 
when  he  lived  in  the  Alpha-road.  Witness  used  to  see  Sir  Gregory,  who  was  not  like 
other  people.  In  October,  1841,  Mrs.  Graves  and  Sir  Gregory  went  down  to  Brighton. 
Wtness  also  went  down.  Mr.  William  Paxton  was  likevrise  one  of  the  party.  Mis. 
Graves  and  Sir  Gregory  dined  together.  The  doctors  allowed  Sir  Gregory  seven 
glasses  of  wine,  and  he  would  have  that  quantity  of  wine  measured  out  several  times 
over.  One  Saturday  a  letter  came  from  Lady  Turner,  which  wss  road.  In  the  ni(^t 
Sir  Gregory  and  John,  the  page,  with  a  light,  came  into  Mra.  Graves's  room  in  tholr 
night-clothes.  Witness  slept  io  Mrs.  Graves's  room.  When  Sir  Gregory  eame  in  he 
asked  which  was  Mrs.  Graves,  who  answered,  "  I  am  Mrs.  Graves."  Sir  Gregory  had 
Lady  Turner's  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said  he  wished  to  have  "Lady  Page's"  letter 
read  to  him.  By  Lady  Page  he  meant  Lady  Turner.  Witness  got  ont  of  bed  and 
held  a  light  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  that  Mrs.  Graves  might  road  the  letter.  John, 
the  page,  remained  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Gregory  stood  at  the  aide  of  the  bed.  Mrs. 
Graves  road  the  letter  throe  times  over,  end  Sir  Gregory,  when  it  was  first  road,  asked 
witness  if  it  had  been  correctly  read.  Sir  Gregory  and  the  page  then  went  baek  to 
bed.  Sir  Gregory  used  to  walk  about  in  the  night.  John,  the  page,  walked  about 
with  him,  and  Sir  Gregory  talked  to  him.  On  another  occasion  Sir  Gregory  came  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  end  knocked  at  Mre.  Graves's  bedroom  door.  Mrs.  Graves  got 
onl  of  bed  to  him,  and  he  aald  John  had  stolen  sll  his  things.  Mrs.  Gnves  told  Urn 
to  go  to  bed,  and  he  called  John  *'  a  d— d  vagabond."    One  evening,  Sir  Gregory 
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removed  the  sofa  from  the  aitting-room  ioto  his  bedroom,  snd  laid  down  upon  iu 
Witness  sat  by  his  side  in  a  chair.  Sir  Gregory  opened  the  window,  and  said  when 
the  window  was  opened  the  door  must  be  shat.  He  then  shut  the  window  and  opened 
the  door.  He  did  so  three  times.  He  then  asked  witness  to  siog.  (Langhter.)  Wit- 
ness sang  to  Sir  Oregory.  (Renewed  laughter.)  He  then  said,  **  That  wiil  do-— that 
will  do."    Witness  then  went  away,  because  she  was  afraid. 

Stephen  Mackay  examined  by  Mr.  Rowe. — ^Witness  had  been  engaged  since  1830  in 
attending  upon  lunatics.  Witness  was  attached  to  the  late  Dr.  Warburton's  establish- 
ment at  Hozton.  Witness  was  sent  to  attend  on  Sir  6.  P.  Turner,  when  he  lived  in 
Gloucester-place.  Witness  first  attended  upon  Sir  Gregory  in  June,  1842,  to  rellcTe 
Rook  for  one  day.  Sir  Gregory  was  pleased  with  witness  at  first,  but  afterwards 
wished  to  have  Rook  back  again  the  same  day.  At  that  time  Sir  Gregory  was  almost 
deprived  of  his  speech  by  paralysis.  He  expressed  himself  by  hallooing.  Sir  Gregory 
did  not  exercise  any  free-will  about  any  matter,  and  was  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself.  At  that  time  he  had  no  command  of  money.  Witness  was  present  at  his 
death.    He  died  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — It  was  not  a  very  violent  fit  in  which  he  died, 
bat  nature  was  quite  worn  out. 

Mrs.  Beecher  examined  by  Mr.  Barstow. — ^Witness  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Beecher, 
R.N.,  who  knew  Captain  Bayfield,  the  brother  of  Lady  Turner.  In  1840  witness  and 
her  husband  took  tea  with  Sir  Gregory  and  Lady  Turner  in  the  Alpha-road.  Witness 
considered  Sir  Gregory  at  that  time  to  be  an  imbecile  person.  He  merely  bowed  in 
answer  to  observations.  He  could  not  keep  np  a  conversation.  His  speech  was 
thick. 

Dr.  James  Sutherland  examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. — Witness  was  physician  to  St. 
Lake's  Hospital  for  thirty  years,  and  began  to  prsctise  in  1805.  Witness  had  now 
retired  from  practice.  Witness  had  given  his  attention  particularly  to  lunatic  cases. 
Witness  first  saw  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  on  the  6th  of  December,  1823.  Witness  was  called  in 
to  oppose  the  commission  of  lunacy.  Witness  saw  Sir  Gregory  in  the  Queen*s  Prison. 
Sir  Gregory  had  three  physicians  called  in  to  oppose  the  commission,  and  witness  was 
one  of  them.  Witness  examined  Sir  Gregory  three  times ;  the  result  of  that  eiamina^ 
tion  was,  that  he  (the  witness)  believed  that  Sir  Gregory  laboured  under  delusions. 
The  chief  delusion  was  his  fear  of  infection.  He  used  to  cut  holes  in  linen.  Sir 
Gregory  said  that  his  son,  who  was  dead,  had  been  murdered  by  a  Mr.  Green,  from  his 
not  putting  restoratives  into  his  mouth  when  he  was  dead,  which  he  (Sir  Gregory)  had 
desired  him  to  do.  Sir  Gregory  was  reminded  that  the  child's  head  had  been  examined 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  upon  which  he  became  angry,  and  said  his  child  had  been  mur^ 
dered.  In  1 824,  by  the  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  vritness  saw  Sir  Gregory  three 
times  in  July.  His  disease  had  not  improved  at  all.  Witness  saw  him  three  times  in 
182'),  and  he  was  still  the  same.  Witness  saw  him  also  in  1826,  and  he  was  tlien  no 
better.  One  of  his  delusions  was  that  his  family  had  conspired  against  him,  and  he 
said  his  brother.  Sir  Edward  Page  Turner,  was  illegitimate.  Where  a  person  was 
afflicted  with  an  insanity  like  that  of  Sir  Gregory's,  and  where  it  had  continued  for  so 
long  a  time  as  it  had  in  his  case,  the  chances  were  against  his  recovery.  Witness 
knew  of  no  instance  of  a  person  who  had  been  insane  for  so  long  a  time  as  from  1823 
to  1830,  recovering  so  as  to  be  fit  to  make  a  will.  Where  epilepsy  and  paralysis  came 
on  they  were  likely  to  prevent  insanity  disappearing.  In  order  to  try  whether  a  person 
had  recovered  his  reason,  it  was  necessary  rigidly  to  test  the  patient  on  the  subject  of 
the  delusions  he  had  laboured  under  when  insane.  The  fact  of  Sir  G.  P.  Turner 
talking  rationally  on  some  subjects,  would  not  be  a  proof  that  he  was  sane,  unless  his 
mind  wss  free  from  delusion.  Witness  thought  Sir  Gregory  was  not,  when  he  knew 
him,  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  make  a  will.  Witness  never  knew  of  an  instance  of 
inssnity,  followed  by  paralysis  and  epilepsy,  disappearing,  when  the  insanity  had 
existed  for  many  years.  The  role  at  the  hospitals  was  to  give  mad  patients  twelve 
months  to  recover,  and  after  that  time,  if  they  did  not  improve,  they  were  discharged 
as  incurable.  Witness  had  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Southey,  but  it  had  not  altered 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Sir  G.  P.  Turner. 

By  the  jury. — In  a  case  like  Sir  Gregory's  there  were  not  likely  to  be  lodd 
intervals. 

Dr.  Conolly  examined  by  Mr.  Barstow. — Witness  had  been  a  physician  twenty-eight 
years,  and  had  been  physieian  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  eleven  yean.    If  a 
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person  had  been  insane  for  fifteen  years,  epilepsy  supervening  would  make  the  disease 
worse.    In  such  a  ease  witness  had  nerer  known  a  person  cored. 

This  was  the  esse  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 

Mr.  Chambers  then  replied  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  and  of  great  eloquence 
and  ability. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (at  six  o'clock)  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case.  He  said  that 
this  case  was  an  issue  directed  by  the  late  Vice-chancellor  of  England,  to  try  the 
Talidity  of  a  will,  executed  by  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Osborne  Page  Turner,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1841.  The  validity  of  that  will  depended  upon  the  opinion  the  jury  shonid 
form  of  the  state  of  Sir  Gregory's  mind  at  the  time  it  was  executed.  If  it  had  been 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  to  them  that  at  the  time  the  will  was  made  Sir  Ore- 
gory  Page  Tamer  was  of  competent  understanding,  that  he  knew  its  contents,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  if  he  had  a  disposing  mind,  then  the  will 
would  be  a  valid  one,  notwithstanding  the  intellect  of  Sir  Gregory  was  subsequently 
impaired,  and  the  fact  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  was  in  existence.  Whether  he  was 
in  a  proper  state  of  mind  on  the  15th  of  June,  1841,  was  entirely  for  the  jury  to  say. 
The  LoM  Chief  Justice  then  went  entirely  through  the  evidenee,  making  observations 
upon  it  as  he  proceeded. 

His  lordship  concluded  liis  summing  up  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  jary  immediately  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflL 
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Sbaton  t*.  Adcock. 

This  was  an  aetion  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Lord  Campbell  and  a 
common  jury,  on  the  13th  of  February  last,  and  we  are  indueed  to  notice  it  on  account 
of  some  points  in  the  case  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  proprietors  of  asylams  and  to 
others  having  to  do  with  lunatics. 

The  action  was  broaght  by  Dr.  Seaton,  the  proprietor  of  a  private  asylum,  against 
the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  gentleman  who  had  been  found  lanatie 
by  inquisition,  and  who  had  been  a  patient  under  Dr.  Seaton's  care  (and  who,  it 
appears,  died  in  Dr.  Seaton's  house  about  five  years  ago),  for  a  balance  due  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunatic,  and  for  other  necessaries  supplied  to  him,  and  also  for 
sundry  expenses  incidental  to  the  suing  out  of  the  commission,  and  which  had  been 
incurred  under  the  authority  of  this  very  person  who  was  now  acting  as  administrator, 
but  who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  solicitor  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  lunatic. 

The  patient,  it  appeared,  had  been  duly  placed  under  Dr.  Seaton's  care,  upon  the 
usual  medical  eertifloates,  and  an  order  signed  by  the  lunatic's  next  of  kin,  his  only 
sister,  and  who,  it  seems,  paid  the  first  quarterns  maintenance  which  accrued  pre- 
viously to  the  holding  the  commission,  the  balance  for  which  the  action  was  brought 
having  accrued  subsequently  to  the  inquisition. 

The  substantial  defence  set  up  was,  that  forasmuch  as  the  contract  was  not  entered 
into  by  the  lunatic,  his  estate  was  not  liable;  and  further,  it  was  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  the  contract  for  maintenance  was  specially  made  with  Dr.  Seaton  by  the 
lunatic'a  sister  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence  also  con- 
tended that  even  for  necessaries  the  lunatic's  estate  would  not  be  liable  if  they  should 
have  been  supplied  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  lunatic.  The  learned  judge 
interrapting  the  counsel,  inquired  if  there  were  any  precedents  for  such  a  doctrine  ? 
at  the  same  time  observing,  "  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  there  are ;"  adding, 
"  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  direct  the  jury  that  sueh  is  not  the  law." 

The  propriety  and  moderation  of  the  several  items  of  the  account  were  ftilly  proved, 
— ^indeed,  their  justice  and  moderation  were  so  palpable,  that  the  learned  judge  more 
than  once  interfered  and  characterized  the  defence  to  the  action,  as  being  "  little 
creditable  to  those  who  put  it  forward;"  indeed,  the  absence  of  a  bond  fide  defence 
was  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  defendant  in  the  attempt  which  was  made  by  hia 
counsel  to  palliate  the  obvious  vexatiousness  and  ii^justice  of  the  defence,  by  ftvelj 
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impntiiig  unworthy  oonduot  to  tfaa  plaintiff— imputations  whioli  wore  aalnequently 
proved  by  their  own  witness  to  be  as  unfounded  as  they  were  gross. 

During  the  deceased's  residence  in  the  asylum,  he  executed  a  paper  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  will,  and  therein  he  mentioned  Dr.  Seaton's  name  beneficially — devising 
him  a  house  valued  at  600/^  but,  with  that  exception,  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  his  next  of  kin,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  two  small  annuities  (to 
old  servants,  we  belicTe),  and  as  executors  of  this  will,  or  intended  will,  he  nomi- 
nated as  one  a  gentleman  in  Uie  Bank  of  England,  who  had  already  been  executor  ta 
his  deoessed  fudier  and  brother;  and  as  the  other,  Dr.  Seaton. 

Out  of  these  mateiisls  it  was  sought  to  find  a  palliation  for  the  defence  offered  in 
the  present  aotion,  by  attempting  to  raise  the  assumption  that  the  deoessed  must  hsTS 
been  unduly  influenced  by  Dr.  Seaton;  but  no  evidenee  was  adduced  showing  n 
shadow  of  pretenoe  for  such  an  assumption,  the  defendant  evidently  trusting  to 
the  ehaooes  of  his  counsel  being  able  by  a  damaging  speech  to  divert  the  joiy  from 
the  point  they  really  had  to  try;  howfitr  such  a  course  might  have  succeeded  with 
a  less  intelligent  jury,  or  with  a  judge  less  acute  than  Lord  Campbell,  we  cannot  tell; 
in  the  present  instanoe,  however,  the  eff»ct  was  to  draw  down  upon  the  defence  the 
ssTerest  animadversion  of  the  learned  judge,  and  the  assumption  was  most  condu* 
sivdy  disproved  by  a  witness  for  the  delinioe,  who  had  been  put  into  the  witness-box  for 
another  purpose. 

To  prove  the  plea  that  the  estate  was  not  liable  because  the  lunatic  did  not  enter 
into  the  contract  for  his  maintenance,  and  also  that  there  was  a  specisl  contract  with 
another  person,  the  defendant  put  into  the  witness-box  the  sister  of  the  deceased, 
upon  whose  authority  Dr.  Seaton  had  originally  received  the  patient,  and  this  witness 
swore  that  she  had  specially  entered  into  the  contract  with  Dr.  Seaton  on  her  oum 
reipon$tbility ;  in  cross^exaffiination,  she  admitted  that  she  was  a  married  woman 
separated  from  her  husband,  who  was  living  out  of  the  country.  As  a  married  woman, 
of  course  she  could  not  be  sued;  consequently,  had  the  jury  believed  her  evidence^ 
and  found  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  would  have  had  no  remedy,  and,  worse  still,  all 
the  eosts  of  this  action  must  have  fallen  upon  him;  and,  what  made  the.bara*fasednos8 
of  this  defenee  the  more  iniquitous  was  the  fact,  that  this  veiy  witness  was  the  real 
present  defSiDdant, — an  oiBcer  from  the  PrerogatiTe  Court  produced  the  letters  of  ad- 
ministration,  and  proved  that  the  defendant  had  administeied  to  the  estate  as  solicitor 
to  EUiabeth  Qermani  (the  witness)  and  "for  and  on  her  behalf."  Being  a  maiiied 
woman,  and  her  husband  out  oi  the  country,  we  presume' she  could  not  herself  ad- 
minister. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  defendsnt's  connsel,  in  reference  to  the  will  be 
had  alluded  to  in  hia  speeefa,  this  witness  stated,  that  it  had  cost  her  n  considersble 
som  of  money  to  set  the  will  aside,  and  broadly  stated  that  it  was  Dr.  Seaton  who 
had  pnt  her  to  this  expense.  In  cross-examination,  she  admitted  that  immediately 
upon  her  brothers  death.  Dr.  Seaton  had  gone  to  London,  produced  the  paper  to  her,, 
and  toM  her  that  of  courw  he  should  not  take  any  step  (as  one  of  the  executors 
named  therein)  to  prove  the  will,  and  intimated  that  if  it  were  proved  he  ahould  not 
wiah  to  take  any  benefit  under  it,  and  declared  his  willingness  forthwith  to  execute  «. 
**  release"  of  all  claim  under  it. 

She  admitted  that,  in  accordance  with  this  declaration,  Dr.  Seaton  subsequently  did 
aetuaUy  deeline  to  propound  the  will,  and  that  he  and  the  other  executor  having 
"  renounoed,"  the  will  was  ultimately  propounded  by  one  of  the  legatees. 

Hereupon  the  learned  judge  asked  the  witness,  "  What  then  did  Dr.  Seaton  do  to> 
prote  the  will?"    After  some  little  hesitation  the  witness  replied,  "  I  don't  know.** 

Lord  Campbell  then  addressed  the  jury  as  follows ;  **  Gentlemen,  in  this  esse  a  most 
nnfidr  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  defendant  of  the  oircumstsnee  of  the  InnaSio 
having  made  a  wOl  while  at  the  plaintifiTs  house.  It  is  most  discreditable  to  de* 
fend  such  an  aotion  on  such  grounds.  If  Dr.  Seaton  had  sought  to  take  adTantage  of 
n  will  made  under  such  circumstances,  his  conduct  would  have  been  infamous;  but  it  is 
proved  by  the  defendant's  own  witness  that  Dr.  Seaton  did  all  that  an  honourable  man 
could  have  been  expected  to  do;  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  lunatic  he  went  ta 
the  sister,  and  offered  to  *  release'  all  interest  under  it.  What  mors  oonld  he  have 
been  expeoted  to  do  ?  Yon  have  been  toUi  that  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  is  not  liable  for 
oven  neeessaries,  if  the  person  supplying  them  is  aware  of  the  Innaey  at  the  time ;  it 
is  By  daty,  however,  to  tell  yon  that  snoh  is  not  the  law."    His  lordship  then  pro* 
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0Mfl«d  to  point  out  some  of  the  striont  evils  wluoh  most  happen  if  such  n  doetrine 
were  to  preTeil,  uui  continued :  "  There  can  be  no  donbt  thai  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  is 
liable  for  neceseanes,  slthough  supplied  with  a  fhll  knowledge  of  the  lunacy ;  and  by 
necessaries  most  be  understood  things  fitted  to  the  station  of  the  individual ;  if,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  speeisl  contract  with  some  other  person,  the  estate  would  bo 
exonerated  from  liability ;  therefore,  in  this  case,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  last 
witness  did,  as  she  states,  make  this  contract  with  Dr.  Beaton  upon  her  own  respon- 
sibility, you  will,  of  course,  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  generally ;  but  if  yon  on 
of  opinion— as  I  think  it  probable  you  will  be-»that  this  lady  really  acted  in  the 
character  otogenifor  her  brother,  he  being  neoeesarily  incompetent  to  act  for  himself, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  suoh  sun  as  you  may  con* 
aider  him  entitled  to." 

His  lordship  then  referred  to  the  items  in  the  aoeoont,  observing  that  they  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable,  and  such  as  ou|^t  to  be  paid ;  but  that  as  regsided 
some  of  them,  he  did  not  think  in  law  the  estate  could  be  held  liable. 

He  then  proceeded  to  go  through  them  seriathn.  The  fint  item  for  which  the 
learned  Judge  ruled  that  the  estate  could  not  be  held  liable,  was  a  charge  of  seven 
guineas  for  attending  in  London  to  mske  an  affidavit,  in  compliance  with  a  letter 
(read  in  court)  from  the  present  defendsnt,  who  was  then  acting  as  solicitor  for  the 
sister,  suing  out  the  commission;  this  charge  of  seven  guineas  was  inclusive  of  travel- 
ling expenses  from  Coventry  to  London  end  back.  The  judge  held,  ttiat  as  the  com- 
mission was  a  proceeding  adverse  to  the  lunatic,  his  estate  was  not  liable  for  expenses 
incurred  in  it.* 

The  next  item  was  also  a  charge  of  seven  guineas,  incurred  a  few  days  afterwards 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances ;  of  course,  it  was 
disposed  of  in  like  manner. 

The  next  item  was  a  sum  of  twenty-two  guineas,  for  bringing  the  lunatic  from 
Coventry  to  London,  to  be  present  at  the  inquisition,  and  remaining  with  him  in  town 
two  days,  and  for  being  examined  ss  a  witness  at  the  inquisition.  This  item,  also, 
the  learned  judge,  with  evident  reluctance,  told  the  jaiy  that  the  estate  could  not  be 
held  liable  for. 

Then  came  two  sums  of  five  guineas,  which  Dr.  Beaton  had  paid  to  a  London  physi- 
cian for  visiting  the  deceased  on  two  occasions  when  he  was  urgently  ill.f    The 


*  Although  by  no  means  pretending  to  be  *<  learned  in  the  law,"  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  point  here  involved  is  open  to  discussion.  If  a  commission  fails, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  individual  is  not  of  unsound  mind,  and  in  that  case  an 
attempt  to  prove  him  so  would  undoubtedly  be  an  adverse  proceeding ;  but  where  the 
man  U  really  a  lunatic,  we  apprehend  that  a  commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo  can 
hardly  be  teken  to  be  an  adverse  proceeding,  seeing  that  is  the  only  means  by  which 
protection  for  his  peison  and  property  can  be  adequately  secured.  To  protect  the 
person  and  intereste  of  a  man  who  is  himself  unable  to  protect  them,  must  surely  be 
doing  him  a  service ;  and  a  witness  who  testifies  to  his  lunacy  should,  we  think,  be 
eonsidered  as  a  witness  on  hehaffofinBietiA  of  against  the  lunatic,  and,  as  such,  would 
have  an  equitable  claim,  and  should  have  a  legal  claim  upon  the  estate  for  his  services; 
indirectly,  suoh  dsim  against  the  estate  is  admitted  in  the  present  instance.  Had 
the  next  of  kin  who  sued  out  the  commission  paid  the  plaintiff  these  charges  at  the 
time  (as  is  usual),  they  would  have  been  repaid  to  her  out  of  the  estate,  under  the 
usual  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  such  cases.  It  is  no  doubt  customary  for  the 
person  suing  out  a  commission,  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  the  costo  and  charges  of 
the  various  persons  who  may  have  been  employed  in  the  matter,  and  then  for  the 
Chancellor,  upon  the  report  of  the  Master,  to  order  the  repayment  out  of  the  estate, 
and  doubtless  that  is  the  most  convenient,  and  for  the  most  part  the  necessaiy 
arrangement ;  but  we  oan  see  no  reason  why  the  Chanoellor  could  not,  if  he  were  so 
disposed,  or  if  it  were  necessary,  order  payment  of  those  coste  and  chargee  directly  to 
the  several  puties,  for  surely  if  (having  been  paid)  it  be  legal  to  charge  the  estate 
with  their  re-payment.  It  must  be  equally  legal  (not  having  been  paid)  to  charge  the 
estate  with  their  payment  The  real  questions  appear  to  us  to  be,  was  the  person  (wit* 
Hess  or  other)  property  employed  in  the  matter  ?  and  is  the  oharge  modermie  and 
proper? — ^Ed. 

t  Dr.  Beaton  had  then  removed  from  Warwickshire  to  Bunbury. 
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pbyfiician  to  whom  it  was  paid  proved  that  he  had  received  the  ten  gaineas  three  years 
ago ;  that,  however,  was  not  until  after  t/ie  patienVs  dtath,  on  which  account  the 
learned  Judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  estate  was  not  liable ;  but  in  giving  that  opinion 
to  the  jury  Lord  Campbell  observed,  "I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  so,  as  I 
think  it  very  hard  upon  Dr.  Seaton,  bat  this  is  one  of  those  cases  where,  unfortu- 
nately, law  is  not  justice." 

After  going  through  the  remaining  items,  consisting  of  the  balance  due  for  mainte- 
nance at  the  rate  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  some  trifling  sums  involving  no  point  of 
importance,  the  learned  judge  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  who  immediately  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  139/.  (the  sum  claimed  we  understood  to  be  14d/.)  The 
jury  were  then  aaked  how  they  made  up  the  amount,  when  it  was  found  that  they  had 
seta  higher  value  upon  justice  than  law,  by  including  in  their  verdict  roost  of  the 
sums  which  the  learned  judge  had  ruled  could  not  in  law  be  recovered  against  the 
estate.  This  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  plaintiff,  as  showing  the  opinion 
the  jury  entertained  of  the  discreditable  character  of  the  defence;  but  as  the  probable 
result  would  have  been  fhrther  litigation  (the  defendant  might  next  term  have  moved 
for  a  new  trial),  under  the  advice  of  the  learned  judge  a  reduced  verdict  was  taken 
"by  consent." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Prentice  (instructed  by  Messrs.  May 
and  SweeUand,  solicitors)  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Knowles  and  another  gentleman,  for  defendant. 


iSlistdlaneottS  Jtotites. 

God  in  DUease.    By  J.  F.  Dukcak,  M.D.,  &c.    London,  1851. 

This  is  an  excellent  idea,  executed  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises."  The 
learned  and  Christian  author  enters  fully  into  the  consideration  of  his  subject*  and 
haa  written  a  work  both  entertaining  and  highly  instructive.  He  observes  that  most 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  admitting  that  the  vbitation  of  sickness  is  the  result  of  the 
direct  appointment  of  God;  but  scarcely  any  one  appears  to  think  that  such  an  admis- 
sion  implies  the  existence  of  features  stamped  upon  the  dispensation,  similar  to  what 
are  to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and  tliat  are  eminently 
deserving  of  being  studied  carefully.  Dr.  Duncan's  work  is  intended  to  direct  atten- 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  to  unfold,  by  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  the 
evidence  of  design,  contrivance,  and  beneficence,  that  lie  scattered  in  profusion  over 
every  page  of  the  volume  of  natural  history.  In  illustrating  his  subject,  tlie  author 
has  availed  himself  of  aU  the  light  that  the  progress  of  pathological  science  in  recent 
times  has  placed  at  his  command.  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  little  volume  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  work  forms  an  admirable  present  for  students,  and 
even  the  more  advanced  members  of  our  profession  cannot  peruse  it  without  much 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

TTte  Bath  Waters:  their  Uses  and  Effects  in  the  Cure  and  Relief  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
By  James  Tunstall,  M.D.    London.    J.  Churchill. 

Db.  Tuhbtall  is  a  physician  of  eminence  at  Bath.  He  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  administration  of  the  Bath  waters  in  the  cure  of  disease.  We  believe 
he  is  the  first  physician  of  late  years  who  has  taken  this  subject  up.  The  work  bears 
evidently  the  impress  of  being  written  by  a  well-educated,  intelligent,  and  practical 
man.  The  chapter  on  "  Brain  Fag,"  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions.  As  Bath  is  so 
often  resorted  to  by  invalids,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  them  to  know  that  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  availing  tliemselves  of  the  celebrated  waters  of  that  beautiftil 
city  under  the  instruetions  of  a  physician  fully  acquainted  with  their  many  virtues. 
We  believe  that  it  is  too  commonly  the  practice  of  invalids,  in  visiting  our  celebrated 
flpas,  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  the  use  of  the  waters,  and,  consequently,  iu 
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many  oases,  tliey  return  Tory  little  benefited  from  their  administration.  No  invalid 
should  seriously  think  of  going  through  a  course  of  mineral  waters  without  consulting 
a  pb>*sioian  who  has  well  studied  their  effects  and  varied  influence  on  different  con- 
stitutions, and  different  diseases.  At  Bath,  the  invalid  will  have  no  difficulty  in  this 
matter.  Dr.  Tunatall  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  sound  practical  physician,  and 
is  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters.  We  can  strongly  recommend  his  work 
to  the  perusal  of  the  profession  and  the  pnblio. 

Fact$  and  Ohtervaiiont  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.    By  John  Gbaktham,  F.B.C.S. 

London. 

This  work  contains  some  valuable  observations  on  points  connected  with  cerebral  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  are  Induced  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  oar  readers.  The  chapters  we  refer  to  are — 1.  On  the  premonitoiy  symp- 
toms of  insanity;  2.  The  management  of  lunatics;  3.  On  epilepsy;  4.  Cerebral 
affections  from  deficiency  in  the  cranium ;  5.  Effects  of  deficient  ossification  of  the 
cranium ;  G.  On  the  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine  of  children.  All  these  chapters 
contain  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  psychological  phjrsician.  Mr.  Grantham  haft 
no  disposition  to  soar  aloft  either  in  metaphysical  or  psychological  science.  He  writes 
like  a  practical  sum  who  has  not  been  satisfied  with  seeing  without  obterving.  Our 
crowded  pages  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  extracting  several  passages  which  we  had 
marked  in  the  book.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  work,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

On  Medicine$:  their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration.    By  J.  M.  Nelxoav,  M.D., 
M.R.I.A.    Third  Edition.    Dublin.    Fannin.    1851. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has  been  published  of  late  years.  It  is 
an  admirable  volume  of  reference,  and  ought  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  practis- 
ing physician.  It  contains  a  vast  body  of  valuable  facts  conneeted  with  the  art  of 
administering  medicines,  most  lucidly  arranged,  written  by  a  physician  who  has 
evidently  thought  for  himself.  Let  our  readers  procure  the  work,  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

€hd  and  Man.    By  Robsbt  Mohtoombbt,  M.A.,  Ozon.    London.    1850. 

This  is  strictly  a  theological  work,  and,  aa  such,  does  not  come  legitimately  within  the 
scope  of  this  Journal.  It  is  an  able  production,  and  is  written  in  glowing  and  elo- 
quent language.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  he  never  take» 
up  his  pen  without  writing  what  is  worth  reading  and  remembering. 

The  lUustraied  Book  of  Songs.    W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.    London. 

This  is  an  elegantly  got-up  work.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  order.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  volume  of  its  size  contsining  so  many  really  beautiful  engravings. 
The  songs,  the  editor  informs  us,  are  principally  translations  fh>m  the  German.  They 
are  poetical,  and  many  of  them  touch  the  heart  in  its  tenderest  chords.  It  affords  us 
much  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  this  little  book. 

On  Excision  of  the  Enlarged  Tonsils  in  Cases  of  Deafness,    By  W.  Habvbt,  Surgeon. 

London.    1850. 

Mb.  IIabvey  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  ear  affections^ 
and  evetythiiig  that  falls  from  his  pen  is  entitled  to  our  best  attention.  There  are 
many  point«  of  practical  interest  in  the  work,  which  will  commend  it  to  those  inte- 
rested in  this  branch  of  pathology. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Campbell  on  the  clause  respecting  Chloroform,  in  the  proposed  Pre- 
vention of  Offences  Bill.    By  J.  Skow,  M.D.     1851. 

A  timely  and  well- written  pamphlet.  We  are  afraid,  however,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  for 
medical  men  to  attempt  to  convince  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  of  the 
error  of  their  ways.  There  is,  unfortunately,  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bench  or  the  bar  to  listen  to  medical  authority.  ^Ve  wish  it  were  otlierwise.  Lord 
Campbell  is  an  able,  a  liberal,  and  a  discriminating  judge,  and  we  hope  he  will  *'read, 
nark,  loam,  and  inwardly  digest"  Dr.  Snow's  pertinent  observations  on  the  impossibility 
of  chloroform  becoming  a  common  mode  of  creating  insensibility  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  commission  of  offences  against  the  person. 
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"Wb  must  again  eraTe  fhe  kind  indolgenee  of  onr  nnmaroni  oonespontents.  We 
hope,  in  our  next  number,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and  to  notice  eTerything  that  bas  been 
forwarded  to  the  jovmal.  Many  Amerioan  periodleala  are  transmitted  to  as  which  we  are 
eompeDed  to  leAise,  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  postage  amounting  to  a  laige  sum,  Tsijing 
lietween  Qs^  9«.,  lOt^  and  18f,    Oar  eoneapondenls  abroad  alioald  se^  to  this. 

We  are  compelled  to  reserre,  until  July,  our  niaal  notim  of  baobi,  •xebaagea,  &«. 
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A»r.  L— MODERK  SCEPTICISM.* 

With  an  extraordinarj  degree  of  feminine  simplicity,  a  lady  thus 
addresses  a  gentleman :  ''  I  want  you  to  tell  me  with  great  particu- 
larity, (if  you  will,)  how  you  would  have  one  set  ahout  the  study  of  the 
powers  of  man,  in  order  to  understand  his  nature,  and  his  place, 
business,  and  pleasure,  in  the  universe." 

We  remember  hearing  that  Dr.  Darwin  and  Miss  Seward  were  for 
some  period  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  a  pestle  and  mortar,  in  certain 
chemical  manipidations  in  his  study  at  Lichfield.  Of  the  product 
pf  this  subtle  alchymy,  history  has  left  no  record;  but,  from  the 
character  of  the  parties,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  more  inno- 
cent than  the  spells  of  Manfred  and  Astarte.  The  philosophical  union 
of  this  ''  Benthamite  spinster"  and  this  ''  geolo^cal  fellow,"  however, 
must  be  still  more  so;  scandal  cannot  cast  even  a  suspicion  on  the 
purity  of  their  Flatonism,  indulged  as  it  was  through  the  prudent 
inedium  of  epistolary  correspondence. 

The  response  of  the  gentleman  is  equally  free  and  open;  the  offer  is 
accepted  as  soon  as  made,  and  he  acquiesces  joyfully  in  the  lady's 
proposition,  and  proposes  to  give  her  a  notion  how  he  ^'cavne  by  his 
9cieniifie  6aM."  It  will  be  our  object  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  this 
pair  of  learned  Thebans,  and  to  wander  with  them  through  the  mazes 
of  their  Platonic  reveries.  The  contract  is  between  two  reflective  but 
misguided  minds,  and  the  intellectual  marriage  is  consummated  with 
great  skill  and  energy;  but  we  shall  see  whether  they  are  justified  in 

*  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  DeTe!opment«   By  Henry  George  Atkia- 
sen,  F.O.8.,  and  Harriet  Martinean,    London :  Chapman. 
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palming  their  offspring  on  the  world  in  order  to  arraign  this  scientific 
age  for  its  ignorance^ 

To  Mr.  Atkinson  she  exclaims,  /'it  is  strange  to  think  how  many 
books  I  have  read,  and  what  an  amount  of  hours  I  have  spent  in  thinking, 
without  being  ever  for  one  mtoment  satisfied  that  I  knew  what  I  was 
about.**  We  are  not  astonished  at  this  result,  when  we  hear  her  own 
account  of  the  course  she  pursued.  If  there  be  any  one  mode  more 
certain  than  another  to  make  a  chaos  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  it  is  to 
ponder  oyer  the  reveries  of  metaphysical  dreamers,  from  Plato  down- 
wards ;  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  annals  of  pseado-ptjchology,  from 
Fprrho  to  Paley. 

We  think  that  such  a  course  of  reading  would  as  soon  render  the 
mind  '*  like  sweet  bells  jangled  and  out  of  tune,**  as  the  pseudomenos,  or 
the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  the  longitude,  or  perpetual  motion. 

Yet  we  think  that  the  lady,  in  her  course  of  study,  might  have 
stumbled  on  the  truth,  that  there  are  some  mental  philosophers  who 
have  been  long  engaged  in  '*  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the  science 
of  mind,'*  instead  of  wondering  where  to  find  them  in  the  year  1851 ; 
jumbling  together  abstract  metaphysics  or  mental  philosophy  with 
organic  psychology,  and  bewailing  that  we  are  "  hopdessly  adrift  on 
the  sea  of  conjecture  about  the  truths  of  mental  science.'* 

We  could  point  out  to  her  half-a-dozen  standard  works,  proving 
that  we  have  a  compass  and  a  chart  laid  down  to  guide  us  safe 
among  the  shoals  of  metaphysical  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rocks  of  scepticism  or  materialism,  call  it  what  we  will,  on  the 
other.  We  may  assure  her  that  psychopathologists  have  already  anti- 
cipated her  queries,  and  that  much  of  the  learning  of  her  coadjutor' 
is  after  date.  The  only  mode  of  forming  true  psychological  deduction^ 
is,  to  compare  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  normal  state  of  th^ 
mental  organ  with  the  psychical  changes  consequent  to  morbid  degene-' 
ration  of  its  tissue. 

"  It  remains,"  writes  Mr.  Atkinson,  "  for  philosophers  to  place  phy- 
mology  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  position  as 
positive  science  reached  by  induction."  Tes,  we  hope  to  do  so,  and 
had  already  commenced  our  course  long  before  this  solenm  ii^junction; 
and  if  our  Mentor  will  but  contemplate  the  numberless  establish* 
ments  for  the  education  of  idiots,  and  the  present  enlightened  system 
pursued  in  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  he  will  learn  how  honestly  we 
can  vindicate  the  scientific  philanthropy  of  our  profession,  and  that  he 
is  not  the  first  oracle  in  psychology,  or  the  first  great  moralist  bom  to 
teach  mankind  a  new  code  of  ethics. 

He  observes,  very  shrewdly,  '^  There  are  not  two  plnlosophies, — one 
for  mind  and  another  for  matter."  Te  be  Bure  not;  where  is  the  pep^cho*^ 
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logist  that  has  not  been  long  aware  of,  and  reeordedy  tbia  tniiht  even 
withoat  haying  dipped  deep  into  the  novum  orffomum  of  Baeon.  W4 
have  long  eome  out  of  the  "  web  of  ideal  ereationa,"  in  .ii4uch  the  bold 
sceptic  asserts  that  we  are  still  enmeshed. 

We  Tenerate  the  good  parts  of  Bacon's  character,  and  appreciate  the 
indispensable  value  of  the  inductiye  philosophj.  Bat  it  were  sure^ 
somewhat  unoourteous  to  blink  altogether  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
daj — to  be  always  looking  hack  through  the  wrong  end  of  the.  telescope 
of  the  mind,  and  quoting  solitary  apoth^;ms  and  axioms  of  the  sophs 
of  former  times,  and  becoming  enamoured  not  only  of  their  quaintness^ 
but  also  of  their  very  obscurity,  instead  of  contemplating,  studying^ 
and  analyzing  modem  psychological  disquisitions  which  offer  proof 
rather  than  speculation,  and  whidi  now  certainly  disprove  the  affirma* 
tion  of  the  '^ goodly  Yemlam,"  that  ^all  the  systems  of  the  world  are 
wrong,  and  founded  in  error.** 

The  grand  scope  of  this  pair  of  intellectual  lights,  is  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  law,  a  setf-exifUftg,  adf-crecUing  law — a  train  of 
seocHid  causes  without  a  first,  which  they  term  "  nature.*^  Here  they 
would  stop,  denying  altogether  a  Deity  or  a  Providence.  But  thej 
must  have  something  more  than  negative  assertion,  before  they  deter- 
mine this  vital  point;  they  must  prove  the  origin  of  this  self-existing 
law,  a  problem  quite  as  difficult  to  solve  as  the  origin  of  a  Creator. 

As  philosophers,  we  must  acknowledge  and  advocate  the  law  on 
which  science  is  altogether  based ;  and  we  believe  that '' philosophy  is 
not  set  in  array  against  religion,  when  the  student  of  nature  endeavours 
to  explain  her  phenomena  by  physical  laws,  for  those  laws  the  great 
Creator  himself  hath  made."* 

It  is,  however,  by  the  recognition  of  this  universal  law  that  our  male 
author  is  confident  we  shall '' develop  an  universal  love** — ^that  is,  to 
quote  his  own  words — ^a  state  of  liberty,  equality,  and  firatemity — this 
felicitous  consummation  of  Parisian  glory  having  been  hitherto  thwarted 
by  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  records  of  holy  writi  We  shall 
then,  and  not  till  then,  penetrate  the  grand  scheme  of  the  universa 
We  shall  perceive  that  ''dirt  is  beauty  unformed,'*  that  " evil  is  unde- 
veloped good;"  or,  as  Pope,  forestalling  Atkinson,  has  in  a  more  devout 
spirit  written— 

"AH  discord,  haimony — ^oot  understood. 
All  psrtisi  etil,  voivmsl  good." 

In  the  course  of  this  deep  volume  the  lady  is  the  querist;  but  her 
own  substantial  opinions  are  very  neatly  and  ingeniously  dovetailed 
into  her  interrogatories,  with  something  like  that  ''darling  sin**  of  Sataa, 
"^the  pride  that  apes  humility.'' 

«PhiloflO|li7or]4rst«7- 
z2 
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It  will  be  conjecfcored  tiitt  the  opinions  are  almost  entirdy  of  a  retf 
heterodox  natorOy  not  uineing  the  matter  at  all^  bat  driving  at  onoe 
in  fMdia^  res.  Miss  Maitineau  scouts  altogether  the  ^'dignity"  of 
man's  origin,  and  expresses  boldly  her  complete  disbelief  in  the  Mosaic 
records.  And  this,  we  think,  on  far  more  shallow  gronnds  than  those 
contained  in  the  '^  Vestiges  of  Creation*** 

It  is  mere  sophistiy  to  uige  recent  geological  discoveries  in  disproof 
of  Holy  Writ*  When  well  studied,  they  often  mutually  confirm  eadi 
otoer, 

**  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  pre-adamite  world  presumes  not  to 
controvert  the  Moeuc  record  of  the  development  of  the  globe,  the 
ereation  of  Adam,  or  the  fall  of  man.  Modem  geology  has  peopled 
this  pre-adamite  world  with  saurians  or  lisards,  a  race  of  beings  notcon* 
eemed  in  the  punishment  of  that  delinquency.  Of  the  existence  of 
these  creatures  there  is  no  doubt;  the  disooveiy  of  their  fossil  remains 
without  a  vestige  of  the  human  skeleton,  marks  the  period  of  their 
destruction,  and  that  the  cmst  of  the  globe  enveloping  their  relics, 
might  have  been  reduced  to  that  chaos  when  '  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,'  and  from 
which  our  beautiful  world  was  &shioned  by  a  fiat."  * 

So  that,  granting  the  truth  of  our  philosopher's  estimation  that 
^  Mr.  Lyell  is  a  better  authority  than  Moses,"  toe  see  it  all  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  thirty  thousand  years'  wear  and  tear  of  the  waters  of 
Kiagara.  The  terms  "  chaos,"  "  days"  of  creation,  ^c,  <&c,  are  equally 
Coincident,  if  Mr.  A.  would  candidly  study  them;  but,  as  he  himself 
Imtes,  he  will  be  "  running  on  like  an  old  gossip." 

Although  we  fear  it  wOl  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  our  feminine 
friend  is  tainted  with  a  very  consummate  credulity — believing,  in  fact, 
in  opposition  to  the  aphorism  of  the  Governor  of  Tilbury  Fort,  that 
she  sees  "  what  is  not  yet  in  sight" — ^yet  nothing  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane will  she  take  for  granted  which  does  not  suit  her  purpose — she 
irill  not  go  a  step  beyond  what  she  knows. 

Now,  what>  we  pray,  would  all  science  or  history  be  reduced  to,  if 
tre  doubted  and  rejected  all  the  records  of  our  predecessors?  Were 
we  to  do  so,  these  would,  indeed,  be  what  Mr.  Atkinson  vain-gloriously 
affirms  they  are,  ''barbarous  times!"  But  soft,  the  good  time,  the 
atheistic  millennium,  is  coming,  and  then  we  shall  see — ay,  then  we 
»haU  see.  Then  we  shall  believe  nothing  that  does  not  tally  with  our 
pwn  sight  or  touch*  Pooh!  we  hear  people  say,  Oreenland  was  never 
green,  because  it  is  now  white;  that  there  never  was  any  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  because  a  solemn  silence  reigns  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater ! 

Miss  Martineau's  reasoning  has  prepared  us  for  the  hypothetical 

*  Pbilotophy  of  Mjsterf,  p.  176. 
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tpborim — ''Mind  is  the  produa  of  ihe  bnixi — ^the  maaifestatioil  or 
«xpre08iou  of  the  bram  ia  atidon,  aa  heat  and  light  are  of  fire^  to4 
ficagrance  of  the  flower." 

;  "  Bnin,  bowerer,  ia  not  mole  identical  with  mind  than  retina  ia 
with  flight;  but  the  mind  cannot,  of  course,  be  vmiicaM  without  braiiif 
|br,  aa  the  material  world  would  be  intact  without  a  sense^  so  there  caft 
be  no  earthly  mdenM  of  mind  without  a  brain,  whidi  may  be  termed 
the  sense  of  the  spirit"* 

.  We  are  tired  of  the  old  analysis,  so  often  adduced,  of  instni!' 
ntents  and  machines,  the  oonception  of  man's  mind  and  the  work 
of  man^s  hand,  and  set  to  work  by  man's  ingenuity.  In  identifying 
the  evolution  of  mind  from  the  brain  with  that  of  heat  and  light  frotli 
£re,  the  pseudo^phrenologist  forgets  that  the  caloric  ;ire-existed,  and 
Waa  made  sensible  by  the  influence  of  oxygen.  What  ia  this  caloric! 
Bot  (to  fight  our  phUoeopher  with  his  own  weapon)  the/mxluc^  of  a 
block  of  coal— -it  was  there  before  as  a  property.  That  which,  whett 
developed,  we  term  mind,  was  already  in  its  organ.  We  must  then  g^ 
back  beyond  the  manifestation  of  the  product-^the  law—to  that  ele« 
ment,  the  product  of  which  was  effected  hy  the  law.  The  brain  la 
affirmed  to  be  a  ghxndy  aecretinf  mind  just  as  liver  secretes  the  tangible 
Imd  visible  Inle,  the  stomach  the  gastric  juice.  And  from  what 
are  bile  and  gastric  juice  secreted? — blood,  endued  with  vital  propertieft 
Deprive  the  liver  and  stomach  of  its  blood,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no 
bile  and  gastric  juice.  Deprive  the  brain  of  its  principle  by  a  blow, 
although  U  may  still  have  blood,  and  that  ^tal  and  circulating,  still 
there  will  be  no  mind.  The  influencing  principle  of  the  brain,  therefox^ 
^en  if  it  does  secrete,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  gland,  the  pro* 
ductions  of  which  are  pcdpaiblen 

Then,  as  to  the  organs  of  sense.  The  globe  (/  thee^  must  be  before 
there  is  sig^t,  (we  believe  Miss  Martineau  would  deny  it,)  as  the  brain 
tnust  be  before  there  is  intellect.  But  as  there  must  be  light  to  giv« 
sight  to  the  eye,  there  must  be  soul  or  something  else  to  £^ve  intellect 
to  the  brain. 

Now,  in  all  this,  the  sceptic  hugs  himself  that  he  and  Spurzheint 
think  alike ;  but  the  phrenologist  does  not  affirm  matter  to  be  the  only 
antecedent  of  mind,  but  that  in  it  there  is  a  spedal  &culty  adapted  to 
our  consciousness. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  something  beyond  a  law,  which  law  w 
believe  wai^  created.  It  is  folly  to  challenge  us  to  prove  its  nature,  or 
bow  it  began.  We  cannot  even  conceive  the  nature  of  electridty,  y^ 
we  know  it  to  exist.    We  think  the  philosopher  must  explain  the  didUf 

•  Phfloaophj  of  Mjstefj. 
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md  multiform  phenomena  of  oar  planet,  ere  he  proudly  preeomeey  not 
only,  to  donbt,  but  to  deny  the  perfection  of  ^Hhe  greet  ISpirit  oi  the 
nniyerse.*' 

We  are,  however,  taught  by  him  a  lenon  in  soepticinn.  He  boasia 
lumaelf,  ^regardless  of  the  opinions  of  men.''  We  will  for  onee  obey 
him,  discard  his,  and  keep  to  our  own  opinion.  He,  however,  dom 
woiship  one  idol  (of  the  quotations  from  whom  there  is  no  end)— 
Bacon — taujowrs  perdrix — Bacon  for  everl  he  ezdaims ;  and  yet  one 
inference  of  Baoon  tears  up  his  material  hypothesis  by  the  roots. 
^The  tangible  parts  of  bodies  are  stupid  things,  and  the  spirits  do  in 
effect  aU."  So,  then,  there  ie  a  spirit.  Of  a  truth,  the  unanimity  of 
Atkinson  and  Bacon  is  wonderfuL 

^  Oh,  if  we  could  have  Bacon  back  again  r  also  ezdaims  Ebffriet  Mar- 
tineau ;  yet  we  have  observed,  that  with  all  their  adoration,  there  is  a 
§rana  ealia  of  depreciation  thrown  in.  This  ^meanest  of  mankind"  is 
aaid  by  them  to  have  been  **  ever  practising  the  erqf^  of  his  wit;  and 
his  religious  professions  were  mere  ^Aam^/" 

•  To  prove  tiie  peril  also  of  basing  an  argument  on  the  faith  of  a  great 
name,  he  adduces  his  Magnus  Apollo  in  proof  of  dairvoyanoe.  *'  In 
the  removing  of  cataract  from  the  eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  where- 
srith  the  cataracts  are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the  pupil 
within  the  coat  of  the  ey^  is  excellently  sem."  Here  are  two  errors: 
the  needle  is  not  silver;  and  not  only  the  cornea,  but  the  lens  and 
Immours  refract  and  transmit. 

We  counsel  Mr.  Atkinson  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  crotchet,  that  a 
metaphysician  cannot  reason  from  fiuit.  Every  moment  of  the  study 
«f  the  physiolpgist^  the  phrenophysiologist  (we  give  him  his  tether),  is, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '<  observation  of  effects  in  relation  to  causes,  in 
•rder  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  concerned.*' 

-  One  great  stumbling-block  to  the  fair  discussion  of  the  great  psydu* 
eal  question  has  been  the  comparison  of  fiiculties — ^not  to  be  compared 
9^^4rMnoi  and  reaeon. 

If  reason  be  &irly  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of 
certain  quafities ;  eome,  indeed,  of  which,  in  different  degrees,  may  be 
^mmon  to  man  and  brute.  Memory,  distinguished  essentially  fromi 
itcollection  (which  is  voluntary),  is  the  only  one  highfy  influential ; 
-—it  b  this  which  is  the  source  of  the  myriads  of  zoological  anecdotes 
wo  bewildermg  to  the  young  psychology. 

The  dog  remembers  the  lash  when  he  sees  it,  and  even  when  he  has 
dime  that  for  which  he  was  whipped,  by  a  low  process  of  association, 
ind  he  carries  his  tul  between  his  legs ;  but  he  could  not  by  an  effiNt 
of  the  mind  reooBeet  until  something  occurred  to  reeal  it.  The  brute 
oannot  from  analogies  look  up  from  remote  consequences  to  causes. 
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The  Iftw  of  peculiar  instincte  given  to  him  impek  Yiim  periodioaO^f 
often  blindly,  to  act  where  no  reasonable  motive  exists.  He  doea 
not  follow  up  a  continuous  train  of  thought  or  record,  or  ihmk 
of  the  thought  as  man  does;  although  we  may  grant  with  Bacon 
that  "  thtt«  are  some  instances  in  the  actions  of  brutes  which  seem 
to  show  that  they  too  can  syllogise ;"  yet  differing,  of  course,  from 
Bossuet,  who,  believing  in  the  ontma  bnUarum,  promised  the  brute 
inunortality. 

The  dog,  in  wUiude,  will  not  feel  self-reproadi  or  commit  suicide  as 
the  human  culprit ;  he  will  steal  or  kill,  and  yet  dread  nothing — but 
discovery.  But  man  in  a  desert  will  reflect  on  his  crime,  and  dread  ita 
penalty,  though  he  has  never  seen  his  judge.  The  brute  indulges  his 
passions  without  control ;  man  controls  his  propensities  when  religion, 
^»r  virtue,  or  prudence  forbid.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  brain  over  meduUa  oblongaUL 

Nor  does  the  ingenuity  of  the  brute  natuzally  or  prc^gressivdy 
improve;  the  beaver  built  big  wigwam,  and  the  awallow  her  nest,  in 
the  same  style  when  fliny  wrote  as  now. 

It  is  this  hi^  degree  of  reason,  which,  with  all  their  subtlety,  our 
asthors  never  arrogate  in  the  brute,  which  makes  man  a  thinker  and  a 
le^yonsible  being.  Organization  is  the  great  theme  of  the  materialist. 
We  might  meet  him  for  a  moment  on  his  own  ground,  and  ask  him — 
As  the  brain  of  the  dieq>,  of  the  elephant,  and  of  man,  so  closely 
resemble  eadi  other,  why,  if  organization  be  Uie  eowrce  of  mind,  the 
manifestation  is  not  resembling  in  alii  Is  it  not  a  neoeesUy  that,  in 
one,  there  mturt»  be  someUiing  mcfMroiiiQiK^F 

The  rejection  of  mere  crcmiology  is  judicious;  but  now  for  the 
phrenological  creed  of  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  believes  we  have  two  brains. 
His  duality  is  not,  however,  that  of  Wigan ;  it  is  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, or  great  and  little,  as  every  one  knows.  He  assures  us  that 
only  <Mie  side  of  the  double  cerebrum  is  in  action  at  a  time.  How 
does  he  know  this  f  Has  he  mesmerized  the  hemispherical  ganglioii 
for  information,  or  has  one  of  his  dairvoyantes  arrested  a  thought 
as  it  slunk  away  from  a  giand  through  tiie  fibres  of  the  tubular 
neurinef 

Bigoted  scepticism  is  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  truth  as  blind  fidth. 
It  is  as  perilous  to  say ''  this  eomnot  be" — ^to  give  the  dogmatical  lie — 
as  it  is  to  bow  slavishly  to  one  authority — ^'jwrare  in  verba  magieiri,*^ 
In  Uie  discussion  of  important  questions,  it  is  better  to  meet  half-way 
— there  we  may  often  discover  the  truth.  We  do  not  believe  a  tithe  of 
the  vanntings  of  the  dairvoyante,  the  exdtement  of  special  organs,  the 
transference  of  senses,  and  remote  and  occult  influences.  We  havo 
ourselves  detected  too  many  impostures.    But  many  of  those  influences^ 
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wbieh  teem  to  be  no^l  or  epedal,  may  be  readify  oxpSuiied;  on  urbal 
•  MeBBTB.  Atkkksoii  and  Mavtinean  call  law,  on  the  |nriiiciplefir  of  natnttl 
'.philosophy,  without  oallifig  to  our  aid  an  au/ra  or  bluejfhdd, 
'     We  wiU  even  grant  that  there  is  a  *^  aentienee,  independent  of  cott^ 
-'edoiunieBs  or  urill,**  when  Mr.  AtJdnson  feeU  an  nnuaoid  sensation  lb, 
passing  his  hand  over  an  affected  part.     If  there  be  increased  tetn** 
perature^  and  his  hand  be  of  lower  degree  of  heat,  it  is  a  natoral  lair 
that  the  unequal  conditions  should  form  a  balance,  and  this  transi- 
tion must  impart  a  peonliar  sensation  to  a  highly  sensitire  tissue. 
Suoh  seems  to  be  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the  mystery  of  animal 
Buignefcism.    So  fiir  we  (mght  to  grant,  but  the  phenomenon  is  not 
new:    friction,  shampooing,  electricity,  even  animal  warmth,  have 
been  adopted  as  remedial  means,  long  ere  the  ingenious  Mesmer  warped 
physiological  truths  to  his  own  purpose.    Even  the  exaltation  of  the 
senses  is  not  an  abatrtietion  of  animal  magnetism ;  it  occurs  witiiout 
the  prestige  of  pa$8e$. 

Here  then  we  leave  the  mesmerist  to  soar,  ^vith  his  dairvoyantes, 
into  the  clouds  of  mystery,  which  (however  his  amour  propre  may  blind 
liim)  he  does  infinitely  beyond  the  most  enthusiastic  spiritualist. 

But  toe  must  not  invade  the  sacred  domain  of  Miss  Martineau^a 
mesmeric  seminary.  It  seems  the  specification  sent  in  by  Atkinson 
entities  him  to  a  sort  of  patent  privilege ;  for  thus  ingeniously  does  he 
oust  the  physician  from  the  vestibule  of  the  magnetic  Meums :  *'  Mes* 
meriting  dolors  have  given  diseases  that  they  have  brought  from  other 
bouses  to  those  whom  they  have  mesmerized;  and  thus  it  may  be  a 
question  if  medical  men  are  proper  persons  to  mesmerise.'' 

**  When  Bisliop  Betkeley  said,  <  tliere  wta  no  matter/ 
And  proT'd  it,-<-*(WM  no  mattejr  wliat  Ut  said." 

These  niAterial  argumepts  are  not  material,  say  we^  in  ei^Janation  of 
those  phenomena  which  the  physician  is  daily  witn^ssii\gi 

It  must  be  oonfessed,  however,  that  there  is  something  hx  more  real 
in  the  maiden  Martineaa  ^thaa  in  the  matron  Crowe:  and  we  reaUf 
prefer  even  the  local  phrenology  of  Atkinson  to  the  psychical  projectilefi 
of  her  of  the  '*  night  sid^"*  and  to  all  other  farragos  of  trashy  with  ad 
^eapkmium  titles,  scratched  off  to  guU  the  curiosity  <tf  the  public.  But 
is  not  our  cov^  also  guilty  of  prqjeMiami  Tl]ds  wond^iul  partner* 
3hip  in  heterodox  philosophy  may  be  but  tiie  substantial  spirit  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  projecting  into  that  of  Miss  Martineau,  for  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  or  ethereal  influence  at  a  distance,  must  be,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  a  fiedlacy. 


,  The  supenrtitioii  of  proplietic  dream  or  tiBaoe*-tike  preBdeniOe.  of 
evfwisi  0C  id  genua  ^mwesypenMturaliua^  bad  been»  we  thought^  long 
since  explained,  even  up  to  the  mark  of  a  materialiat's  standard  We 
ai^  howevsTj  again  overdosed  with  these  modem  mirades— Hwme  of 
them  far  eclipsing  the  wondera  of  Aubrey^  and  Qlanvilley  and  Morelbn; 
and  yet  Mr.  Atkinson  startles  us  with  this  slight  epitome  of  autobib* 
grapky— *''  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  very  credulous  man !"  We  do.  The 
modesty  of  philosophy  is  exemplary.  Witness  also  the  following  choioe 
physiological  «norp«au :  *' We  know  tliat  some  can  see  distant  objecta 
without  the  use  of  the  eye."  What !  a  fSacnlty  without  an  organ!  bile 
without  liver  1  Is  this  chopping  and  changing  of  special  functions 
strictly  according  to  the  unalterable  and  fixed  laws  of  nature  9  Now,  if 
this  is  not  ultra-spiritualism,  we  do  not  understand  plain  English.  To 
VB  it  seems  the  most  renegade  apostasy  and  recantation  we  have  lately 
met  with. 

Our  sceptic  has  discovered  a  whole  regiment  of  senses,  sensationi^ 
faculties  or  feelings;  nay,  he  makes  every  thought  a  sense.  He  tells 
us  we  can  hear  also  through  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  the  ear*  The 
undulations  or  vibrations  of  sound  and  the  shooting  of  a  ray,  wO 
thought^  required  a  fluid  and  a  lens  in  the  internal  ear  and  eye,  ere 
the  brain  could  be  impressed;  but  physiological  anatomy  has,,  it 
seemsi  deceived  us-^-it  is  not  so.  We  could  believe  that  in  adducing 
the  old  hacknied  experiment  of  the  watch  between  the  teeth,  they 
supposed  the  teeth  fieard  the  sound,  and  we  fear  their  readers  may, 
some  of  them,  believe  so.  The  proximity  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
entirely  overlooked. 

But  there  b  no  end  in  the  volumes  to  these  incongruities  and 
false  conclusions.  "  The  sense  of  smell  is  said  to  exist  without  the 
olfactory  nerve,"  and  so  on,  ueque  ad  nauaeam. 

According  to  the  theory  thus  propounded,  an  organ  is  not  essential 
to  a  fonction.  Matter  is  not  mind;  there  might  be  mind  without 
brun  in  transcendental  spiritualism  I 

The  beautilbl  globe  of  the  eye^-its  perfect  lenses — ^its  diaphanous 
Jmmours-^its  fringed  curtains -^  its  most  exquisite  mechanism  is 
made  in  vain-— a  usdesa  i^^pendage  to  the  brain — ^feushioned  merely 
to  entangle  men^s  hearts,  and  call  forth  the  lover's  rhapsody.  The  whole 
of  its  woncfarous  faculties  can  in  a  moment  be  displayed  by  the  skin 
of  the  belly,  if  the  Messrs.  Atkinson  do  but  project  their  souls  or 
mesmeric  eneigy  into  the  body  of  a  sensitive  recipient. 

How  can  we  interpret  tUs  wise  saw — "  when  the  cfdinart^  and 
outward  action  of  the  senses  is  cut  off,  and  when  the  body  is  brought 
into  a  peculiar  abnormal  condition^  the  inner  part  of  the  brain  might 
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partake  of  the  condition  not  required  by  the  paralyzed  senaeB.''  So  he 
eren  believes  that  light  is  not  essential  to  vision.  When  the  eye  is 
blinded  it  can  see  objects  by  reflex  action  1  ^'  CVaoKfo  Fisones.^  Haniet, 
ctf  conrse,  agrees  implicitly  with  all  this.  ''We  have  arrived,''  she 
vnites,  ''at  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made/'  ice;  and  then  she 
directly  adds — "I  have  run  on  loo  long."  For  once  we  entirely 
tBoincide.  A  part  of  this  great  discovery  is,  that  like  magnetism,  the 
fluid  or  aura  leaps  or  is  blown  throng  spaoe  from  one  brain  to 
another.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  "  we  must 
receive  as  fact^"  though  "  we  cannot  comprdiend  them."  A  door  is 
thus  open  to  eonjedure : — and  there  is  an  end  to  that  philosophy  the 
*f  firm"  pretend  to  teach. 

Mr.  Atkinson  professes  to  "make  mesmeric  sleepers  fancy  that 
they  have  pain  or  pleasing  sensations,  or  that  they  are  in  motion,"  dec ; 
rather  a  perilous  freak  this ;  let  the  lady  who  advertises  to  teach  the 
power  of  making  people  fsdl  in  love  with  you  at  will,  look  to  this. 
We  have  hitherto  smiled — ^we  must  now  frown  at  the  profanation  of 
reducing,  not  only  natural  magic,  but  even  the  miracles  of  Christ,  to 
the  mere  result  of  animal  magnetism.  In  the  following  blasphemy  the 
doven  foot  peeps  out : — 

"  I  was  demesmerising  a  patient,  and  the  influence  seemed  to  pass 
into  a  lady  standing  dose  by.  The  patient  awoke,  but  the  other  ran 
screaming  away  like  one  possessed,  and  I  thought  of  the  deviU  oasC 
wtUo  the  herd  of  ewino," 

We  close  the  book  on  .this  sentence  in  pity.  Poor  Swedenboig, 
too,  the  illustrious  clairvoyant  and  high  priest  of  the  modem  revdar 
tion,  is  laughed  to  scorn,  while  the  deutero-scopia  of  the  Martineau 
girls  is  gospel.  Manuel  is  called  a  madman  because  he  thought  "  his 
visions  realities."  If  his  revelation  had  been  that  of  pro&ne^  instead 
of  divine,  m3rsteries,  he  would  have  been  a  geniua. 

Cupid,  we  allow,  is  very  fair  game,  and  his  influence  it  seems  consista 
in  nothing  but  a  mere  vibration  of  the  medullary  chords  of  the  orgui 
of  amativeness.  "  The  note  of  one  instrument  sounding  will  cause  a 
response  from  a  corresponding  note  in  another  instrument.  How 
mmilar  is  this  to  the  sympathy  which  may  be  induced  and  whidi  oflen 
spontaneously  occurs  in  love,  between  two  minds  and  bodies."  Had 
^ey  known  this  at  the  Agapemone,  surely  this  vibratile  recreation 
would  have  snpwseded  the  game  of  hockey. 

Miss  Martineau's  free-thinking  would  often  come  out  as  the  most 
unblushing  infidelity,  did  she  not  shield  herself  behind  the  mask  of  a 
query.  Her  sixteenth  letter  is  a  tissue  of  interrogatory  which  would 
be  a  poser  to  any  one  hut  her  eoUaboraieur.  "  In  speaking  of  God," 
she  writes,  "do  you  not  use  another  name  for  law)"    She  need  not 
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lutve  aaked.  Bat  thiB  harping  on  the  subject  of  inesponsibiUty — 
annihilation — ^the  self-existence  of  the  law — and  the  creation  of  the 
Creator^  are  themes  which  we  would  fedn  waive  and  leare  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  church  or  her  Christian  adTOcates,  were  they  not  so 
jntimately  associated  with  our  especiaL  studies. 

For  a  more  rational  analysis  of  the  causes  of  propheqr,  dream, 
vision,  the  prophecies  of  Caaotte,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  kc,  we  refer  to  a 
work  to  which  we  haye  already  alluded. 

Hie  impious  cosmogony  of  Heraditus  and  Empedodes  cannot  be 
too  severely  censured,  and  when  a  modem  philosopher  of  great  power 
Uanms  them  forth  on  his  pages  as  a  test,  or  illustration,  we  must 
not  be  eatisfied  with  mere  surmises  and  specious  negations.  We 
must  even  stain  our  pages  with  their  quotation,  to  show  the  constant 
leaning  to  impiety,  and  the  e^qniery  of  these  modem  heathens :— » 

*'  The  world  was  made  neither  by  Qod  or  man ;  and  it  was,  and  isi 
and  ever  shall  be,  an  ever-Hving  fire  in  due  measure  self-enkindled,  and 
in  due  measure  self-extinguished." 

"  Wrongly  do  the  Greeks  suppose  that  aught  b^^ins  or  ceases  to  be  ; 
for  nothing  comes  into  being,  nor  is  destroyed ;  but  all  is  an  aggrega- 
tion or  secretion  of  pre-existent  things,  so  that  all  becoming  might 
more  correctly  be  called  becoming-mixed,  and  all  corruption,  becoming- 
separate."  &ich  texts  as  these,  penned  in  the  dark  ages,  are  adduced, 
strange  to  say,  as  argwments  by  these  modem  philosophers,  and  their 
own,  it  will  be  seen,  chime  in  admirably.  *'  Philosophy  finds  no  Qod 
in  nature,  nor  sees  the  want  of  any."  So,  although  every  nation 
believes  in  a  Deity,  one  Mr.  Atkinson  denies  it,  because  plulosopby 
does  not  find  it !  Therefore  there  is  none.  But  where  does  hejmd  his 
bw  f  And  how  is  it  that  the*law  has  been  so  long  in  working  out  its 
mighty  changes,  which  often  display  as  great  an  interruption  as  a 
miracle  1  (A  law  should  never  vary.)  And  yet,  till  now,  it  has  never 
discovered  that  ''the  forms  of  matter,  and  the  condition  of  mind, 
which  is  one  form  of  the  properties  of  matter,  are  all  determined  by 
law,  bound  down  by  the  adamantine  diain  of  necessity." 

We  have  heard  a  blasphemous  whisper  before  on  this  awful  point, 
and  we  remember,  with  something  like  horror,  the  death  bed  of  the 
whisperer. 

The  solenm,  the  ^  terrible  infinite,"  to  whidi  these  infidels  refer  must 
be  a  deity  or  nothing.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  or  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Creator,  as  a  creation ;  that  a  divine  power  has  existed 
from  all  eternity,  as  that  a  world  or  a  man  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 

And  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  fine  reasoning?  that  the  universe 
IS  a  sdf-existent,  and  pturpaaeleeB,  because  only  a  temporary,  machine. 
Men  are  bom  only  to  breathe,  and  think,  and  act  in  ceaseless  oppo- 
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Bition,  and  then  to  die  in  agonj,  imd  be-^nothiiig !  .  And  then 
Mr.  Atkinson  makes  a  tirtne  of  ihis  neoessity,  '^  Why  shovid  I  iMpoM 
another  lifer  ■    .' 

^  We  are  really  almost  tired  of  tkis  ruining  £re,  this  bafttledove  and 
fibuttlecock  game,  for  the  coincidence  of  Maxtinean  and  Atkinson  is  « 
sort  of  argument  in  a  Girde.  Firsty  she  agrees  inth  him  abont  tke 
DeJlacy  of  a  fdtnre  estate,  and  the  monomania  of  longing  for  ity  or,  9M 
he  saysy  "  a  pampered  habit  of  mind." 

So,  in  the  end,  because  two  or  three  bold  people  chooae  to  disbelitvo 
bx  futurity,  the  glorious  minority  directly  stamp  the  myriads  of  beliewni 
as  *'  drinkers  or  children :"  modesty  itsel£  Necessity  tallies  beantifottf 
with  this  annihilated  doctrine*  **  I  cannot  alter  my  will  nor  be  otliflf 
than  what  I  am,  and  cannot  deserre  either  reward  or  punishment*"  8a 
if  his  will  compels  to  murder  he  ought  not  to  be  punished.  Idui 
Campbell,  then,  may  shut  up  his  court 

The  mockery  of  the  miracles  is  the  old  game  of  infidelity,  and  we 
have  here  a  renewal  of  the  blasphemy.  Oreatrex,  Loutherborg,  Aymar,. 
and  Atkinson  himself,  are  vaunted  as  fully  competent  with  their 
mesmeric/oree  to  perform  them. 

But  to  decry  Scripture— to  laugh  those  events  to  soom  which  were 
foretold  by  many  prophecies,  when  he  himself  is  the  great  disciple  of 
clairvoyance  and  modem  prophecy,  and  has  broached  more  bacefiwed 
hypotheses  than  any  one  we  know  of — ^is  this  not  monstronst  He 
has,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  set  up  reason  in  the  judgmentHMat,'*  «nd 
has  begun  to  preach,  and  ridicule,  and  jumble  together,  allegory  and 
metaphor,  history  and  scripture,  witiiout  even  explaining  away  one 
record  of  holy  writ. 

To  one  not  in  bondage  of  this  sovereign  reason-— the  design  and 
scheme  of  the  creation  are  clear.  But  it  seems  all  kinds  of  pheDomeoft 
are  granted  where  there  is  no  good  result^  no  benefit  con&cfed» 
Directly  a  moral  purpose  is  the  end,  then  out  peeps  a  doubt  or  a  blind 
contradiction  j  and  an  argument  in  favour  of  futurity  or  providence  is  at 
once,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  saluted  with  <'  You're  a  £»(£,  and  there*s  aa 
end  of  it'' 

In  broaching  the  theory  of  conception  with  the  maiden  lady,  tfae 
quaintness  and  delicacy  of  this  "  fellow"  are  admirable.  ^'  What  a 
chance,"  writes  he,  ''is  my  existing  at  all.  A  minute  later — nay,  a 
aecond  later,  or  the  slightest  change  of  circumstances  in  my  conoepticA, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  /  that  was  bom."  He  will  surely  make 
the  lady  ''  wise  in  her  generation."  And  then  he  goes  fioundering  oa 
in  a  mist,  r^;arding  exigencies  and  development,  which  the  physiologist 
could  easily  light  him  out  of,  but  he  pooh  poohs  thenu  If  we  assure 
him  that  the  devil  has  been  seen  ''flying  out  of  a  burning  heretie  ia 
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the  shftpe  of  a  flame  of  fire*'  he  would  smile  in  soorn,  but  when  h4 
aanires  us  that  "death  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  blad:  cat,  on  an  old 
woman's  bed,**  he  exclaims,  "  toe  moat  beliere." 

And  nowoomes  the  crowning  heresy.  "There  are  thousands  of 
ttoble  minds  set  free  from  the  dogmas  of  ChtistiBnitj,  which  they  see 
to  be  neither  reasonable  nor  moraL  Christianity  is  not  historically 
true,"  and  thus  runs  on  the  strain  of  infidelity.  Now,  by  what  just 
rule  this  couple  sets  up  one  historical  record  against  another,  we  know 
tet.  The  effects  otpure  Christianity  we  hare  ever  seen  to  be  brotherly 
loTc  and  charity;  but  we  are  told  in  this  book,  "  its  result  is,  that  the 
affsctions  are  perverted  from  their  proper  sphere  of  action,  which  is 
the  love  and  companionship  of  their  feUow-creatures."  Tlie  grand 
injunction  that  shines  throughout  the  code  of  Christianity  is,  "  love  one 
towards  another."  TetAikinsondcCo.  willhaveit,thatitis  onlybytha 
new  birth,  the  love  of  nature,  the  living  under  the  law,  that  men  can 
*^  leain  to  forget  themselves  in  the  love  of  their  fellow-men  l** 

But  we  must,  as  we  professed,  leave  the  divine  to  refrite  the  infidel; 
For  us  to  cite  scriptural  authority  would  be  overstepping  the  limits 
of  devout  psychology.  But  the  tissue  of  arrogance  and  blasphemy 
18  so  unblushing — ^the  parallelism  of  Christ,  for  instance  (whose  "  case," 
he  says,  <^is  as  dear  as  daylight,")  with  Socrates  and  Swedenboig', 
and  even  witk  aa  American  boy,  named  Davis,  so  gross— that  we  need 
but  point  to  the  odious  page  312  to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation 
bf  ouTTeaders. ' 

•  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  heterodoxy  of  the  spinster  is  gigantick 
She  has  ont-babeled  Babel.  Her  city  is  built— her  tower  has  readied 
Heaven.  She  is  the  great  Titaness  of  the  age.  Philosophy,  theology, 
rdigion,  have  been  all  hood¥rinked  fcMr  many  thousand  years,  and 
Martinean  and  Atkinson  luwe  now  torn  off  the  mask. 

•Bdimen,  Santa  Teresa,  Swedenborg,  merdy  presumed  to  demon* 
9^raie  that  heovm  tsos'^Martiiieau  and  Co.  prove  that  heaven  is  noi. 

The  question  of  responsibility  is  one  of  h^h  importance— of  almost 
unlimited  extent  in  religion^  morals,  and  jurisprudence. 

But  if  man  is  irresponsible  because  he  is  impelled  by  necessity,  will 
Atheism  prevent  crime 9  Oh,  yes;  witness  the  prmsed  effect  of  the 
atheistic  millennium.  <^  What  repose  b^;ins  to  pervade  the  mind;  what 
deamess  of  moral  purpose  naturally  ensues;  what  a  new  perception  of 
{he  beauty  of  hofinesar 

Infidelity  is,  then,  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  irresponsibility  the 
repose  of  Uie  soul ;  since,  as  the  spinster  writes,  '^  Christianity^has  not 
Christianifled  the  worid  l" 

Robert  Owen  once  confessed  to  us  that  he  must  educate  and 
bring  up  the  universal  mind  to  his  own  standard,  ere  his  Utopian 
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parallelogramB  aoaU  be  established.  So  must  we,  if  we  bope  to  life 
safely  under  the  law  </  naiurt.  For  Mr.  Atkinson's  ethnolcigftQal 
classification  is  also  rather  a  funny  one.  He  says,  our  race  is  com- 
posed of  loTers  and  poets,  and  of  Shakspeare*smadmen — ^the  lunatic  being 
the  third.  A  hopeful  world,  truly,  without  religion's  law  to  eontnii 
that  of  nature — ^libert^,  ^alit6,  ijo^ikoful  fraternity.  We  see  but  little 
preparation  for  futurity;  or,  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  words, ''  that  endianted 
life  beyond  the  grave,"  under  the  protection  of  this  atheistic  Iom, 

The  ^mpathy  of  minds,  or  <<  thought-reading,"  is  the  great  gun  of 
the  mesmerist  It  is  a  notion  more  imaginative  than  aught  that  the 
spiritualist  advances.  The  psydiologist  stops  short  of  the  Martioeaa 
spirituality.  He  beUeves  mind  in  the  present  life  can  only  be  mnma&i 
through  brain:  har  spirit-flights  are  far  more  ethereal  a  medium  in 
a  distance.  We  think  thought  is  the  peculiar  province  but  not  a 
prodfict  of  the  brain.  Whether  a.cerebral  Yemicie  is  dislodged  by  eadi 
emotion  we  do  not  pause  to  discuss.  But  the  mind  in  the  estimation 
of  tiieae  modem  metaphysical  luminaries,  is  a  principle  capable  of  being 
tran8miiiedJh>mcnebraintoanoiher,bff  an^p)H  We  even 

have  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  confession,  that  all  actions  are  through  and 
by  spirit-conditiona.  ^Spirit  acts  on  spirit  and  through  spirit;"  bo, 
first,  there  must  be  an  organ  or  matter,  to  produce  action,  or  motion, 
dr  thought,  and  then  spirit  may  be  totally  separate  from  matter,  even 
in  our  present  conditi<m ! 

Again,  it  is  said,  "  all  your  thoughts,  and  your  whole  condition,  and 
those  of  thoueanda  of  others,  may  be  lying  latent  in  iMf  constitu- 
tion at  this  moment."  A  most  capacious  receptade.  Truly  Mr. 
Atkinson's  brain  is  receiver-generaL  Thought,  then,  divides  and 
multiplies  itself,  and  passes,  by  stealth,  into  another's  bfwn!  This 
is  their  theory  of  dreams,  spectres,  and  dying  visions.  Olyndwr,  hide 
your  diminished  head  1  His  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  was 
fiidge-— Harriet  Martinean  can  call  them  from  the  bnin,  and  they 
eome  at  her  calL  Indeed,  everything  is  at  her  beck.  Even  common 
cold  obeys  Atkinson's  will,  if  he  do  but  gentiy  approximate  to  the 
invalid.  Even  the  malerial  influence  of  the  dying  flies  off  and  infects 
the  bystanders.  It  seems  that  '<  force  is  reaUzeoU'  But  is  it  noC^ 
again,  rather  paradoxical,  that  when  the  brain  is  weakemng  (sense  and 
thought  being  bam  ^  il),  the  senses  should  be  more  aeute  1 

But  the  Martineau  code  does  not  stop  short  in  eoid  philosophy.  It 
is  to  be  the  principal  dement  in  the  grand  fountain  of  virtue  in  the 
mesmeric  millaminm;  '^the  knowledge  which  mesmerism  gives  of  the 
influence  of  body  on  body,  will  bring  about  a  moraUSy  we  have  not 
yet  dreamed  oi** 

We  conaidered  body  as  a  machine,  firaaght  witii  instinets  and  pasaioM^ 
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which  irould  ran  wild  if  not  under  the  control  of  devotion ;  but  as  two 
negatives  are  said  to  make  an  afiirmativ^  so  two  vices  we  suppose  make 
a  virtue. 

Miss  Martinean  will  no  doubt  complain  that  we  have  dealt  severely 
with  her.  But  if  she  will  think  of  the  proper  answer  to  her  own 
question,  "  Whose  profession  is  it  to  observe  the  laws  of  man's  nature 
and  development?**  she  must  confess,  it  is  that  of  the  psycho-physiolo- 
gist. It  is  his  constant  duty  to  study  deeply  these  laws  in  health 
and  disease;  the  only  mode  by  which  any  knowledge  of  legitimate 
psychology,  or  the  blending  of  mind  and  body,  can  be  attained. 

After  very  close  consideration,  we  must  inveigh  against  the  perilous 
tendency  of  this  dissertation  on  the  minds  of  tl^ose  who  are  captivated 
by  novelty  and  opposition,  and  a  learned  and  acute  phraseology.  Our 
authora  are  determined  to  disbelieve,  but  thdr  real  opinions  perhaps 
aret  more  in  accordance  with  physio-psydiology  than  they  themselves  ac6 
aware  at  To  call  Qod  naiwny  to  call  physiology,  in  its  wide  meaning, 
kno,  is  but  to  substitute  other  names  in  the  place  of  those  fully 
recognised;  their  infidelity  consists  in  the  blind  denial  of  a  pravideneey 
a  ruler  of  the  universe. 

To  say,  man  is  the  result  of  organization,  is  merely  saying  that 
oiganization  is  man. 

But  even  their  errors  and  their  undevout  reasonings  are  often 
expressed  with  an  apparent  power  and  acuteness.  Tet  there  is  little 
merit  in  this.  It  is  the  immense  advantage  of  opposition  and  scepti* 
eism,  to  catch  the  ear  of  mankind  by  bold  and  novel  language.  Jfena 
hommum  nofviiaiia  avida  est.  With  this  concession  we  have  fulfilled 
our  doty  in  expressing  our  most  dedded  disapproval  of  this  book. 
And  the  authors  will  at  once  understand,  that  if  their  will  be  their  law 
»-if  thei/  are  impelled  by  necessity  to  disbelieve,  we  are  in  like  manner 
impelled  to  censure  and  condemn. 


Art.  n.— modern  METAPHYSICS.* 

Iv  continuing  our  analysis  of  Dr.  Burnett's  work,  we  would  observe 
that  he  does  not  limit  the  operations  of  the  "  spirit  of  life"  exdusively 
to  vitality,  using  this  term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation;  but»  by  a  £illa« 
dous  method  of  induction,  endeavours  to  resolve  tiiose  attributes  and 
phenomena,  hitherto  r^arded  as  instinctive  and  mental,  into  a  jmmMos 
dependence  on  oke    common    prindple.      By  this  philosophy  the 

*  Phaosopliy  of  Spirits  in  reltUon  to  Matter.    By  C.  M.  Banittt,  ICB.    180a 

(SSCOKD  KOTICB.) 
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psychical  inxperiority  of  man,  compared  with  the  farate  creatioiii  is  te 
be  referred  soldj  to  organic  stnictare  oo-opeiatiiig  with  the  '^spirit  of 
life."    Foisuant  to  this  notion,  the  author  remarks :— * 

^  The  organization  of  the  brain  b^g  fixed  in  the  nnmber  and  size 
of  its  varions  parts,  transmits  the  mental  phenomena  aecordinglj  in  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  manner.  This  certainly  favours  the  idea,  that 
if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  immaterial  cause  of  the  vitfiJ  and 
mental  phenomena  of  animals,  it  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  in  the 
organic  parts ;  for  the  one  is  so  intimately  mixed  up  with,  and  depen- 
dent  upon  the  other, — ^they  are  so  essentially  the  same  in  some  of  their 
effects,  while  they  are  in  operation  so  inseparable,  that  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  two  distinct  spirits  for  their  origin*  Indeed,  if  we  sepa* 
rate  mind  from  life  in  its  true  efficient  cause,  we  may  with  as  much 
reason  separate  the  efficient  cause  of  motion  and  sensation*"— p.  154. 

The  analogy  here  drawn  between  the  cerebral  apparatus  of  man  and 
tinimftla  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  instinctive 
manifestations  are  dependent  on  the  same  princij^e,  is  erroneous  and 
absurd;  at  the  same  time  we  admit,  that  we  owe  to  physiology  the 
discovery  that  a  refined  organization  is  the  instrument  whidi  the  mind 
employs  in  holding  communication  with  external  objects;  and  also  the 
&ct  that  the  psychical  phenomena  of  animals  increases  in  a  ratio  with 
the  development  of  a  complex  brain  and  nervous  system*  We  know 
that  in  the  butterfly  the  brain  is  much  increased  in  size  as  compared 
irith  that  of  the  caterpillar,  the  visceral  nerves  dwindling  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  development  of  those  of  active  life  and  volition;  that  the 
same  fact  is  largely  exemplified  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  nerrous 
iBystem  in  every  class  of  animals,  from  molluscs  up  to  mim;  and  yet  we 
inust  use  comparative  physiology  with  the  greatest  drcnmspection, 
because  the  psychology  of  animals  recognises  a  principle  of  intdligenoe 
radically  different  from  that  of  man. 

In  man  the  hemispherical  ganglia  of  the  brain  are  positively  larger 
in  projwrtion  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  than  in  any  other  animal,  not 
excepting  the  elephant.  This  superiority  ia  chiefly  manifested  in  the 
size,  number,  and  direction  of  their  convolutions;  thus,  Cuvier  has 
very  properly  removed  man  fr<om  the  rank  in  which  Linn»u8  placed 
him,  as  the  associate  of  apes  and  monkeys,  and  left  him  alone  at  ^e 
head  of  the  creation.  For  characteristic  differences  are  found  to  exist 
between  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  man,  and  those  of  the  higher 
SimisB.  Mr.  Owen  informs  us,  that  though  the  brain  of  the  chimpanzee 
approaches  nearest  to  the  human  brain,  yet  it  differa  '*  in  thejlaine$8  of 
the  hemispheres,  in  the  oompareOvve  shortness  of  the  posterior,  and  in  the 
Tiarrowness  of  the  €mterior  Iches^ 

The  conformation  of  their  respective  skulls  attests  the  same  fact. 
"When  we  leave  the  vertebrated  animals,  the  cerebral  system  is  less  and 
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less  derelc^ped;  and  in  conrespondenoe  with  this  change^  to  us  a  bliad 
iastiiict  more  or  less  supplants  that  psendo-mteUigeiice  which  be- 
comes manifest  under  the  conditions  supplied  bj  a  higher  development 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Those  oreatures  whose  nervous  system  is  purely  ganglionic,  and 
presides  more  especially  over  the  instinctive  oigans  and  the  involuntary 
motions,  though  not  perhaps  wholly  devoid  of  this  pseudo-intelligence, 
are  endued  with  much  less  of  it,  while  their  instinctive  operations  are 
all  but  miraculous. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  and  other  fSacts  which  may  be 
adduced,  that  physiological  inquiries  do  not  enable  us  to  identify  the 
pseudo-intelligence  that  accompanies  the  instinct  of  animals,  with  that 
which  in  man  springs  from  the  existence  of  an  incorporated  spirit. 

The  nature  and  habits  of  animals  are  found  greatly  to  vary,  even 
when  their  cerebral  structure  very  closely  resembles  eadi  other ;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  and  in  other 
instances.  Nor  are  the  variations  that  exist  within  the  limits  of  an 
uniform  tjpe  of  nervous  structure,  as  in  birds,  sufficient,  without  the 
aid  of  diserinunatiye  reasoning,  to  explain  the  amazing  diversity  of 
habits  and  instincts  of  the  different  species.  **  The  organized  world,** 
observes  Dr.  Frichard,  "possesses  no  greater  contrasts  and  resem- 
lAxMm  than  those  which  we  discover  in  comparing  mankind  with  the 
m&rior  tribes.  That  creatures  should  exist  so  nearly  approaching  to 
each  other  .in  all  the  particulars  of  their  physical  structure,  and  yet 
differing  jbq  immeasurably  in  their  endowments  and  capabilities,  would 
be  a  £act  hard  to  believe,  if  it  were  not  manifest  to  our  observation. 
The  4i00r€ince8  are  everywhere  striking;  the  resemblances  are  less 
obvious  in  the  fulness  of  their  exteBt." 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  the  case  of  animals,  in  which  simi- 
larity of  structure  has  its  influence ;  thus,  the  ostrich  &mily  bears  some 
resemblanee  in  structure  to  the  mammalia,  and  their  instincts  so  agree, 
that  the  former  actually  associate  with  some  of  the  latter,  particularly 
the  quagga  and  Ecbra.  Nevertheless,  instinct  is  the  chief  instrument 
by  which  Providence  preserves  the  different  races  distinct,  their 
habits  beixi^  commonly  so  dissimilar  as  to  be  a  hindrance  to  their 
association. 

But  the  error  committed  by  Dr.  Burnett  in  confounding  instinct 
with  an  intelligent  entity,  is  comparatively  unimportant^  compared  with 
that  of  resolving  the  phenomena  of  each  into  absolute  dependence  on 
cerebral  structure.  The  one  exists  under  the  supreme  domination  of  a 
law  that  will  expire  when  the  cycle  of  existence  has  terminated;  while 
the  other  possesses  a  positive  being  "  that  once  was  not,  but  shall  never 
cease  to  be.'' 

KO.  XV.  T 
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That  we  do  not  misapprehend  Dr.  Burnett's  views  on  -this  subject^ 
will  be  obvious  from  the  following  passage : — 

Dr.  Burnett  observes,  "  In  animals  we  notice  mental  phenomena 
which  decide  without  a  doubt  that  they  possess  a  power  of  perception^  of 
memory,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  attention;  that  they  have  thoughts 
and  desires  and  mental  operations,  allied  in  character,  so  £»*  as  they  go, 
to  those  in  man.  Moreover,  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  cerebral 
matter  in  animals  shows  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  in  all  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  operation  of  a  simUar  spirit;  for  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  component  material  elements.'^ — ^p.  156. 

We  cannot  concur  with  views  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  psycho- 
logy and  physiology  of  the  subject;  at  the  same  time  we  feel  it  right  to 
oli^erve  that  Dr.  Burnett  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  taken  this  view 
of  the  subject  Locke  considered  instinct  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  soul 
of  brutes.  He  says, ''  that  animals  do,  in  certain  instances,  reason;  as 
they  have  sense."  Dr.  Hancock  takes  the  same  view,  and  adopts  the 
same  language.  Dr.  Good  admits  that  reason  is  united  in  brutes  with 
sensation  and  instinct.  Others  entertain  the  opinion  that  instinct  is 
the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  sentient  nature  of 
brutes.  Addison  held  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  asserted  that  '^  Qod 
is  the  soul  of  brutes.'^  We  need  scarcely  say  that  such  an  opinion  is 
disproved  by  the  operation  of  instinct  itsel£  For  example,  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  flesh-fly  to  mistake  the  blossom  of  the  carrion  plant> 
as  often  happens,  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  lay  her  eggs  in  it,  if 'Qod  were 
it-s  immediate  instructor  1  Or  would  the  hampster  break  the  wings  of 
dead  birds,  as  well  as  live  ones,  to  prevent  their  escape?  Or  should  we 
see,  as  we  sometimes  do,  one  instinct  clashing  with  another  in  the  same 
individual  ?  Thus,  the  migratory  instinct  of  birds  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  overcome  the  force  of  parental  affection,  when  an  unfavourable  season 
and  other  causes  have  occurred  to  retard  the  maturity  of  the  brood; 
and  desertion  is  the  consequence.  Hence,  the  swallow  often  leaves  its 
later  brood  to  perish  in  the  nest  The  sea-fowl  of  Flamborough  Head 
presents  us  with  another  example. 

The  determinateness  and  perfection  of  the  movements  of  instinct  in 
general,  independently  of  instruction  or  experience,  strikingly  contrast 
with  the  operations  of  reason. 

"  Bmsoii  PBOcOtassiTx,  instinet  is  oomum.'*— -Yomro. 

We  therefore  conceive  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  that 
reason  is  different  from  iiMtvn4st  in  its  boubge,  in  its  natube,  in  its 
OFSRATiONB,  and  in  its  end. 

Dr.  Burnett,  in  conformity  with  a  previously  established  theoiy 
resolves  instinctive  and  mental  phenomefia  into  absolute  dependence  oa 
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oiganizatioBy  and  what  he  pleases  to  denominate  a  ''spirit  of  life." 
Thus  he  obseryes : — 


**  In  animal  life,  ideas,  'and  thoughts,  the  resalt  of  a  mixed  sensatioB, 
or  of  a  more  varied  display  of  the  abstract  power  of  sensation,  are 
superadded  bj  means  of  a  cerebral  apparatus  to  simple  sensation,  which 
alone  takes  place  in  vegetable  life,  oo  that  the  distinction  between  the 
sensation  of  vegetable  Ufe,  and  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  mental 
operations  of  animal,  is  apparently  one  of  degree.** — ^p.  138. 

Here,  the  ''spirit  of  life,**  like  a  chains  is  supposed  to  run  through 
nature;  connected  by  links,  which  lay  hold  of  each  other,  are  the 
intermediate  steps  between  substances  which  differ  in  their  qualities. 
Instinct  at  one  point  embraces  and  becomes  a  low  degree  of  reason;  in 
the  other  it  sinks  and  is  lost  in  the  appetites  and  passions.  But  dis- 
similar principles  cannot  correspond;  mind  cannot  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter;  no  genus,  or  even  species,  glides  imperceptibly  into 
one  another. 

If  the  "  spirit  of  lifiB,'*  co-operating  with  the  apirits  of  heat  and 
electricity,  foim  oiganized  beings  having  instinct  and  reason,  then  mind 
must  partake  of  the  properties  of  those  elements  on  which  its  exist- 
ence is  said  to  depend;  must  be,  like  them,  material  and  obvious  to 
&e  senses. 

The  spirit  ifriueh  animates,  and  the  inorganic  elements  which  con- 
stitute an  oak  or  a  cedar,  the  highest  order  of  vegetables,  alike  with 
that  which  animates  and  forms  the  substance  of  a  worm  or  a  polypui^ 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings^  must  be  the  same  as  that 
which  puts  together  the  fabric  of  man,  and  on  which  the  existence  of 
mind  depends. 

By  this  the  apostrophe  of  Shakspeare  is  mere  riiapsody,  when  he 
says — "  What  a  piece  of  woric  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  How 
infinite  in  faculties!  In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirablel 
In  action  how  Uke  an  angel  I  In  apprehension  how  like  a  god!  The 
beauty  of  the  world  I    The  paragon  of  animals  1" 

Or  that  of  Young: — 

"  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  akjeet,  how  aogoft, 
How  conpUcaCe,  how  wondnital  is  mtn.*' 

Thus,  the  hypotiieses  of  Dr.  Burnett  destroys,  with  sweeping  effect^ 
the  gxeat  features  by  whioh  man  is  oontradiatingnished  from  other 
beings  of  the  creation,  allies  him  in  inseparable  connexion  to  the  worm 
that  crawls  beneath  his  feet,  to  the  animals  that  roam,  and  to  the  cedar 
that  inhabits  the  forest 

But  nature  ^■a  no  points  of  an  eqpiivooal  character.  No  specimen  is 
fnond  in  any  cabinet  of  a  mineral  in  a  state  of  transmutation,  passing 
from  iron  to  gold,  or  rising  into  v^;etable  oiganisation;  a  dstinotion 

t2 
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in  principle  is  maintained  bj  a  distinction  in  operation.  By  tbe  sup- 
position that  the  spirits  of  beat,  electricity,  and  life,  run  through  created 
nature,  the  dod  of  the  valley,  and  the  plant  it  nourishes,  the  moye- 
ments  of  a  worm,  and  the  mind  of  man,  are  identified  in  the  essential 
nature  of  their  existence;  thus  life  is  at  some  point  obscured  and  lost 
in  inert  matter;  a  supposition  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature. 
But  Dr.  Burnett  observes,  that — 

''The  difference  between  what  is  called  instinct  in  animals  and 
reasoning  in  man,  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  the  number  of  these 
attributes  of  the  mind  in  the  latter  being  added  to  by  these  attributes 
of  prescience  and  conscience,  and  so  being  numeriodly  greater  than 
they  are  in  the  former." — p.  178. 

An  hypothesis  at  once  contravened  by  the  evidence  of  instinct,  as 
seen  in  operation.  An  attribute  or  faculty  pre-supposes  the  existence 
of  something  on  which  it  depends;  it  can,  therefore,  have  but  a  relative 
existence.  A  faculty  or  an  attribute  is  subject  to  declension  and 
change,  being  derived  from  a  cause  foreign  to  itself,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  constitute  instinct,  cannot  be  like  it — a  power  ever  perfect  and 
complete. 

Instinct  cannot  be  cultivated ;  reason  may  be.  Instinct  is  perfect 
and  irresistible  at  its  commencement,  as  has  been  observed;  thus,  a 
young  bee  betakes  itself  to  the  complex  operation  of  building  cells  with 
as  much  skill  as  the  oldest  of  its  compatriots.  The  brood  of  young 
ducks  brought  up  under  a  hen,  the  moment  they  see  the  water  plunge 
at  once  into  their  native  element,  in  contempt  of  all  previous  training 
and  example.  Have  we  occasion  to  ask  whether  they  reason  on  their 
possession  of  a  web  foot,  or  whether  they  rush  into  the  water  in 
obedience  to  an  impulse  which  guides  their  movements?  Mark  the 
unerring,  yet  compulsory,  choice  with  which  the  moth  places  her  eggs 
upon  food  which  she  herself  can  never  use.  The  conduct  of  the  nut- 
weevil  again  illustrates  the  same  wonderful  instinct,  which  provides  the 
fitting  nutriment  for  its  offspring.  We  cannot,  therefore,  infer,  firom 
these  examples,  that  an  intelligent  principle,  corresponding  in  its  nature 
to  that  possessed  by  man,  dictated  them. 

If  Dr.  Burnett's  views  be  correct,  this  must  be  so.  Thus,  at  every 
step,  a  survey  of  the  operations  of  instinct  must  demonstrably  show 
that  an  obvious  distinction  must  exist  between  it  and  the  principle  on 
which  human  intelligence  depends. 

If  they  be  identical  in  their  nature,  how  is  it  that  the  young  of  every 
kind  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  powers  that  are  to  appertain 
to  them  hereafter,  even  before  the  full  formation  of  the  organs  in 
which  these  powers  are  to  reside,  while  example  and  instruction  are  so 
lavishingly  required  with  the  young  of  our  species? 
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This  truth  of  natural  histofry  is  well  expressed  by  Lucretius : — 

**  The  young  oalf,  whose  borns 
Ne'er  yet  hare  sprouted,  with  his  naked  front 
Butts  when  enrsged  ;  the  lion  whelp  or  pard 
With  claws  and  teeth  eontends,  ere  teeth  or  olaws 
Scarce  spring  conspicuous;  while  the  pinioned  tribes 
Trust  to  their  wings,  and  from  the  expanded  down 
Draw,  when  first  fledged,  a  tremulous  defence.'* 

Insteady  therefore,  of  attempting  to  explidn  the  nature  of  instinct  by 
a  physiological  or  psychological  comparison^  which  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  entertained,  we  think  that  it  may  rightly  be  considered  a  law;  a  law 
of  impulse,  adapted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  well-being  and  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  supposition  that  instinct  consists  in  the  exercise  of  certain 
attributes  or  fisiculties  destroys  the  idea  of  a  law;  for  a  &culty  has  no 
direct  and  immediate  gOTcming  power :  it  is  itself  dependent,  and  has 
but  an  imperfect  influence.  There  can  be  no  principle  in  nature  inde- 
pendent of  its  laws,  from  which  instinct  issues,  as  reason  does,  from  the 
mind. 

Instinct  is  never  weary;  and  can  it,  therefore^  be  imagined  that  any 
dependent  or  secondary  power  can  be  competent  to  its  office?  It  is  a 
power  emanating  from  the  Creator,  and  not  a  secondary  influence, 
which  instructs  the  swallow  and  other  birds  when  to  migrate.  If  it 
be  instinct,  can  it  be  less  than  a  law)  ''The  stork  in  the  heaven 
knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming." 

The  impulse  by  which  the  vernal  immigrants  are  impelled  to  under- 
take an  autumnal  journey  is  observed  in  birds  long  subject  to  the 
unnatural  restraints  of  the  cage;  exciting  in  them  urgent  signs  of 
restlessness  at  the  accustomed  time  of  departure.  The  migration  of 
the  cuckoo  is  wholly  independent  of  example  or  instruction,  for  it  has 
never  known  a  cuckoo's  parental  care. 

But  Dr.  Burnett  attributes  this  extraordinary  exponent  of  a  law  to 
the  mental  endowments  which  those  birds  possess.    Thus,  he  observes  : 

''The  power  to  find  the  longitude,  which  many  sea-birds  possess,  if 
it  were  moved  by  the  high  attributes  of  man,  would  be  a  more  won- 
derful power  than  any  he  possessed.  But  it  acts  irrespective  of  prescience, 
and  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  those  attributes  I  have  named." 
—p.  179. 

If  we  admit  animals  to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  which  Dr, 
Burnett  supposes,  we  make  them  responsible  for  their  actions,  not  only 
to  man,  but  to  their  Creator :  a  supposition  which  has  not  the  slightest 
foundation. 

The  swallow  is  as  irresponsible  as  a  block  of  marble ;  for  to  whom 
does  it  give  an  account  of  what  it  does?    Warned  by  an  irresistible 
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impube  it  depavt%  and  bj  Ae  aame  impube  retonifly  with  *  Tegularify 
unknown  to  the  seasons  :  they  Tary^  but  the  swallow  returns  on  the 
flame  day  m  every  succeeding  spring.  The  power,  be  it  a  law^  or  be  it 
not^  is  uniform,  like  that  whkh  rolk  the  earth  along  its  path.  And 
wherever  uniformity  can  be  predicated  of  any  &ct,  that  fact  assumes 
the  character  of  a  law.  But  Dr.  Burnett  asserted  that  animals  possessy 
and  thai  their  aotions  are  influenced  by,  the^attributes  which  earn  alone 
apply  to  an  immaterinl  entity* 

^  Belieying,**  he  observes,  *'  that  there  are  nevertheless  certain  primaiy 
and  independent  attribates  in  the  mind  of  animals  as  of  man,  I  thidlL 
one  of  those  is  memory,  another  attention,  a  third  comparison,  and  a 
fourth  will" 

It  certainly  appears  diffieult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
that  kind  of  intelligence  whidi  aoeompanies  instinct,  and  that  inteOi- 
genoe  which  oonstitntes  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
entity,  whidi  is  denominated  mmd:  but  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  instinctive  action  is  founded  upon  impulse,  and  that  whidi 
eencoms  the  operations  of  reaaon  i^n  reflection. 

Those  singular  fiacta  of  natural  history  to  whidi  we  have  adverted, 
prove  that  instinct  acts  under  the  dominion  of  impnlae.  If  we  regard 
instinct  as  an  active  principle  (and  without  activity  it  sinks  into  a  men 
aptitude  or  eapacityX  ^  ^  impossible  that  we  can  detach  it  fiK>m  its 
dependence  upon  those  impulses  by  which  it  is  rendered  visible.  That 
instinctive  activity  is  not  invariid>le  in  any  of  its  modes,  is  demon- 
atnted  by  fact;  and  hence  the  oondusion  is  evident,  that  activity  b 
not  essential  to  the  aptitude  or  capacity  of  sndi  creatures  as  act  solely 
under  the  dominion  of  impulse.  It  therefore  follows^  that  the  activity 
of  instinct  must  be  derived,  and  derived  firom  those  impulses  which  the 
creature  invariably  obeys  whtfi  they  operate  upon  its  natural  capadty, 
either  through  the  medium  of  ths  senses^  or  without  their  instm- 
»entality. 

By  the  employment  of  the  phraseology  ^  primary  and  independent 
attributes  in  the  mind  of  animab,**  Dr.  Burnett  lapses  into  the  error  of 
confounding  ideas  which  the  form  of  expression  makes  distinct  No 
attribute  can  be  primary  and  independent;— an  attribute  implies  the 
existence  of  something  of  whidi  it  is  the  attribute  or  quality,  whOe  the 
terms,  ''primary  and  independent,*'  pre-suppose  an  abstract  positive 
axistenoe.  An  independent  attribute  is,  therdbre,  a  contradictiim.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  Dr.  Bumett  has^  by  the  employment  of  those  terms 
which  characteriae  the  operations  of  mind,  regarded  instinct,  for  the 
most  part,  as  acting  under  the  influence  of  intelligence,  and  not  that 
w^ch  acts  under  the  guidance  of  a  blind  impulse. 

We  deny,  however,  that  instinctive  actions  take  place  under  the 
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gnidanoe  of  the  attributes — ^memory,  judgment,  and  vilL  An  inatinctiTe 
action  can  have  no  existence  unless  foreign  causes  impel ;  it  is  evideai^ 
therefore^  that  though  the  aptitude  or  capacity  may  be  essential  to  the 
creature,  the  actiyity  is  not ;  and  it  is  in  relation  to  the  propensity  in 
aedon,  and  not  to  the  mere  capacity,  that  instinct  is  here  considered. 

Now,  as  instinct  acts  under  the  dominion  of  impulse,  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  it  has  any  independent  existence ;  for,  if  this  had  been 
the  case,  it  would  as  fiilly  exist  when  these  causes  ceased  to  impel,  as 
when  they  operated  in  all  their  yigour.  But  this  we  know  is  con- 
tradicted, both  by  experience  and  observation.  Of  the  fact,  that 
instincts  may  slumber  for  generations,  we  mention  that  which  leads 
hive-bees  to  set -about  rearing  a  new  queen,  when  their  fonner  sovereign 
is  by  accident  destroyed.  It  may  not  have  occasion  to  be  called  into 
action  during  a  long  series  of  generations  in  a  hive;  and  yet,  the 
moment  the  extraordinary  occasion  demands  it^  it  is  ready  to  ha 
developed. 

Dr.  Burnett  states  that ''  animab  possess  judgment**  (a  primary  and 
independent  attribute,  too,  according  to  his  view  of  it),  **  and  that  their 
actions  are  influenced  by  it"  That  instinct,  in  what  light  soever  it 
may  be  viewed,  can  have  no  electiye  or  counteracting  power,  is  evident 
from  its  dependence  upon  impulse  for  all  its  energies. 

The  exercise  of  an  elective  power  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the 
influence  of  impulsions  which  cannot  be  resisted ;  because,  both  being 
independent,  nothing  can  command  their  mutual  co-operation.  If, 
therefore,  we  attribute  to  instinct  an  elective  power,  and  yet  retain  in 
our  minds  that  idea  of  its  dependence  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  establish,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  allow  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
impulse,  and  yet  independent  of  it  at  the  same  time. 

By  this  reasoning,  the  province  of  instinct,  as  well  as  its  nature,  is 
marked  out.  It  presents  itself  to  our  view  by  certain  characteristicB 
with  which  it  cannot  dispense,  and  appears  within  specific  boundaries, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  pass.  We  behold  it  acting  under  the  dominion 
of  impulsive  causes,  and  perceive  its  dependence  on  them  so  clearly,  as 
to  exclude  from  its  nature  every  property  of  a  constant  and  independent 
existence.  The  '^  primary  and  independent  attributes,*'  therefore, 
which  Dr.  Burnett  believes  to  exist  in  animals,  apart  from  the  contra- 
diction which  that  supposition  involves,  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
nature  of  instinct. 

But  reason  is  clearly  distinguished  from  instinct,  not  merely  as  one 
&culty  differs  frt>m  another,  but  as  containing  a  power  by  which  it 
can  withstand  and  counteract  instinctive  impulse.  This  is  a  power  to 
which  mere  instinct  is  incompetent. 

Hence  philosophy  and  common  sense  show,  that  as  brates  are  nnabla 
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to  withstand  the  influence  of  those  causes  from  which  they  act^  ihey 
must  be  destitute  of  that  principle  to  which  the  name  of  reason  has 
been  given ;  and,  consequently,  by  being  destitute  of  its  power,  they 
must  submit  to  impulsive  force. 

Indeed,  if  reason  were  not  radically  different  from  instinct,  man 
could  not  have  possessed  a  moral  nature.  Thus  reason  differs  from 
instinct  in  its  source  and  nature,  as  well  as  in  its  operations  <and  end. 
If  then,  "  reason  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  he 
is  supposed  to  be,  |md  actually  is,  distinguished  from  beasts,  and 
wherein  it  is  evident  he  far  surpasses  them,**  as  Locke  asserts,  are  not 
our  views  carried  to  an  immaterial  substance  as  that  which  alone  can 
be  its  primary  source  ? 

In  the  general  operations  of  reason  (for  we  purposely  adhere  to  a 
term  having  a  spedfic  meaning  with  respect  to  man,)  are  included  the 
attributes  which  Dr.  Burnett  states  are  individually  connected  with 
the  acts  performed  by  animals.     Hear  his  words  :— 

''The  mental  operation  that  takes  place  so  that  they  may  act 
according  to  circumstances  which  lead  to  their  benefit  or  their  injury, 
is  an  operation  effected  simply  by  the  aid  of  the  attributes  of  atten- 
tion, memory,  and  comparison,  acting  upon  stronger  feelings.  Thus, 
an  animal  will  avoid  that  food  that  is  noxious,  not  because  it  knows 
the  future  consequences  of  again  partaking  of  it,  but  simply  because 
its  attention,  memory,  and  judgment,  apprize  it  of  the  former  effects 
the  noxious  food  had  upon  it." — p.  179. 

Instinct  being  special  in  its  object,  while  reason  is  general,  it  is 
evident  that  the  illustration,  given  by  the  author,  disproves  the  assump- 
tion that  animals  are  endowed,  or  that  any  of  their  actions  are  directiy 
influenced  by  those  attributes  which  apply  only  to  theoperations  of  reason. 

The  attribute  of  judgment  can  have  no  place  without  the  existence 
of  reason.  It  is  on  the  comparisons  which  reason  deliberately  and 
freely  makes  that  the  decisions  of  judgment  are  founded. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  ''animal  refuses  noxious  food, 
because  its  judgment  apprizes  it  of  the  former  effects  the  noxious  food 
had  upon  it;**  for  no  animal  will,  voluntarily,  take  food  that  is 
noxious }  the  impulse  under  which  it  acts,  being  always  for  its  own 
preservation. 

Judgment  implies  objects  of  comparison ;  a  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  an  attribute  which  characterises  the 
operations  of  an  intelligent  entity,  and  not  one  which  brutes  possess. 

Further,  reason  is  distinguished  in  its  nature  from  instinct  by  the 
power  which  it  exercises  in  tracing  the  ideas  presented  to  it,  through 
all  their  labyrinths,  previously  to  the  adoption  of  any  of  them.  The 
rpast^the  present,  and  the  future  enters  into  the  active  operations  of  reason* 
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Bat|  as  neither  of  tbem  can  posaiblj  be  inclnded  in  our  idea  of 
inatincty  we  are  here  presented  with  a  specific  difference  in  the  no^urv 
of  these  intellectual  and  animal  powers. 

We  know  also^  that  as  reason,  in  its  operations,  calculates  upon  con- 
sequences remote  from  that  inducement  which  first  excited  its  atten- 
tion^  and  with  which  that  inducement  has  no  apparent  connexion, 
reason  must  in  this  case  operate  in  a  region,  within  the  confines  of 
which  instinct  can  never  enter;  and  this  leaves  us  in  the  possession 
of  a  decisiTe  difference  between  their  respective  opebatioks  and  powebs. 

Man  differs  from  the  brute  creation  in  his  possession  of  a  moral 
nature,  moral  powers,  and  a  moral  sense. 

In  some  of  them,  indeed^  we  perceive  a  degree  of  sagacit j  which,  at 
times,  half  induces  us  to  associate  the  instinctive  with  the  rational 
&culties ;  but  in  none,  not  even  the  most  intelligent,  have  any  vestiges 
or  symptoms  of  a  moral  nature,  of  moral  powers,  or  of  a  moral  sense, 
ever  yet  been  discovered. 

The  rational  and  intellectual  faculties  must  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  a  'TMyrol  inetinct;  and  in  all  cases  where  moral  good  and  evil  are 
concerned,  they  dare  not  encroach  upon  her  province.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  one  great  end  of  reason  is,  to  regulate  the  solicitations 
of  desire,  and  to  render  appetite  subservient  to  propriety,  and  the 
principles  of  immutable  justice,  while  the  great  end  of  instinct  is  to 
obtain  gratification,  independently  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 

The  intelligence  of  man  exceeds  that  of  animals  in  a  sciential,  as 
well  as  in  a  moral  direction.  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation  by  the  faculty  of  language,  and  by  his  yeaurning  afUr  vrnmoT' 
tality. 

From  the  exposition  we  have  given  of  Dr.  Bumett*s  views  of  instinct, 
it  might  be  anticipated  that  his  opinions  on  mind  would  be  equally 
inconclusive  and  absurd,  and  they  are  so. 

He  denies  to  mind  a  positive  existence,  affirming  that  it  "ccmnot  be 
an  entity/*  and  endeavours  to  show  that  this  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution is  simply  a  "  mode  of  action ;"  an  aggregation  of  certain 
"  qtudities  and  powers  /'  that  a  distinction  exists  between  "  the  attri- 
butes of  the  mind  and  the  intellectual  faculties  and  social  feelings ;" 
that  man  is  contradistinguished  from  animals  so  far  as  the  existence  of 
mind  is  concerned,  solely  by  the  attributes  of  "prescience  and  con- 
science;** that  the  mind  is  worked  by  the  agency  of  powers  and  attri- 
butes that  are  independent  of  the  faculties  and  feelings  ;**  that  the 
faculties  and  feelings  have  their  root  in  the  sentient  power  of  the 
nervous  system,  while  the  attributes  of  the  mind  have  their  root  in  the 
motive  power  of  that  system  •/*  that  we  err  in  making  consciousness  a 
inark  of  distinction  by  which  to  recognise  spiritj  &o»  • 
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Bat  contraiy  to  these  undefinable  opinions,  and,  we  think,  somewhat 
inoomprdiensible  too,  except  to  the  author,  we  maintain  that  mind  ia 
an  entity  whose  operations,  as  manifested  in  thought  and  consciousness, 
enable  us  to  submit  it  to  an  analysis  equally  rigid  to  that  of  any 
branch  of  physical  science. 

Metaphysicians  have  not,  we  think,  generally  treated  their  subject 
sufficiently  as  analysts ;  they  have  not,  it  appears,  established  a  sdenoe 
of  mind  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  mere  abstract  views,  or  we 
riiould  surely  never  have  to  subject  such  doctrines  as  those  propounded 
in  the  work  now  under  our  consideration  to  a  metaphysical  analysis. 

We  are  acquainted  with  but  two  primary  substances  that  have  in 
themselves  a  positive  existence,  and  these  are  oontradisldnguished  from 
one  another  by  the  temna  matier  and  spirii.  The  human  mind  la  thai 
Bfnrit  alone  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  immediate  knowledge. 

Whatever  has  any  positive  existence  must  be  material  or  it  must 
not;  and  that  which  has  any  existence,  and  is  not  material,  must  be 
inmiaterialj  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these  two  extremes. 
Not  only  so,  but  whatsoever  has  a  positive  existence,  must  have  existed 
antecedently  to  our  apprehension  of  it ;  because  it,  in  its  v^ry  nature^ 
supposes  the  pre-existence  of  that  whidi  is  apprehended;  for,  to  sup- 
pose it  possible  for  us  to  have  an  apprehension  of  what  had  not  a 
previous  existence,  is  to  suppose  we  can  apprehend  what  has  no  exist- 
ence; which  includes  this  contradiction,  that  we  can  apprehend  that  of 
whidi  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  tiie  most  distant  apprehension. 

The  dignity  and  importance  of  this  subject  rests  altogether  on  the 
truth  of  the  poriHve  eadHenc$  of  nwnd.  Of  this.  Dr.  Burnett  seems  to 
be  aware. 

''It  is  a  point  of  great  importance,**  he  remarks,  ''to  determine 
whether  the  mind,  which  includes  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  intellectual 
fiEumlties,  sentiments,  feelings,  and  propensities,  has  amy  rsal  exieknc^ 
as  an  eniUy  or  not" — ^p.  157. 

It  is,  however,  illogical,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, and  decide  it  in  the  same  words.  The  collocation  of  words,  "to 
determine  whether  the  mind**  "has  any  real  existence  as  an  entity  or 
not,"  is  periphrastical  and  misleading.  So,  also,  that  of  "real  exist- 
ttioe,"  joined  to  the  word  "  entity:"  both  forms  of  expression  implying 
tiie  idea  of  positive  existence.  It  is  the  same  with  the  phraseology, 
"mind  and  intellectual  faculties.'*  If  the  mind  includes  an  aggregate 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  must  necessarily  indude  an  aggregate  of 
its  own  Acuities;  for  who  ever  conceived  the  idea  that  the  intellectual 
fiiculties  were  other  than  l^e  fiunilties  of  mind. 

The  following  references  from  the  work  before  us  will  define  more 
blearly  the  author's  views  on  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  metaphyries. 
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^If  we  analyse  tbe  different  parts  or  pioperties  of  what  is  called 
mind,  whether  in  man  or  in  aniinalsy  we  shall  find  it  to  he  composed  of 
certain  powers  and  qualities^  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  comprehended 
in  the  term  mind.** 

"  In  contemplating  what  we  call  the  mind,  in  anim&Is  and  in  man, 
we  discover  it  to  he  composed,  first,  of  a  series  or  collection  of  Realties 
intended  to  give  certain  and  distibact  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  uses  of  ohjects  around  us." — ^p.  162. 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  mind,  whether  in  man  or  in  animals,  can- 
not be  an  entity.'* — ^p.  166. 

''  The  indiyidual  intellectual  fiatculties  may  be  engaged  separately  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  social  Acuities.** — ^p.  183. 

''  One  reason  for  supposing  these  attributes  to  be  separate  is,  that 
it  is  nowhere  proved,  though  they  have  power  to  act  in  unison,  that 
they  possess  any  real  power  over  each  other." — p.  185. 

We  gather  from  these  observations,  that  this  **  point  of  great  int- 
portance,*'  viz.,  ^  whether  the  mind  has  any  real  existence  as  an  entity 
or  not,"  is  decided  in  the  negative,  without  a  single  argument  to  justify 
an  opinion  so  dangerous  and  absurd. 

An  "  aggr^ate,"  or  ^  collection  of  fiekculties,"  sentiments,  feelings,  and 
propensities,  pre-supposes  the  abstract  existence  of  each  faculty,  senti- 
ment, &c,  a  supposition  which,  by  destroying  any  idea  of  the  posUive 
^pdaUnee  ofnwndy  involves  us  in  a  chaos  of  contradictions,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  absurdities. 

How  can  the  mmd  be  made  up  of  the  feeHngs  and  propensities? 
qualities  purely  animal,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  enter  into  an 
abstract  consideration  of  a  mental  principle. 

The  ''attributes,"  which  Dr.  Burnett  informs  us  have  a  separate  or 
distinct  existence,  are  ''attention,  perception,  memory,  comparison,  will, 
pfescience,  and  conscience." — p.  176. 

This  absurd  opinion  takes  away  the  very  qualities  by  which  alone  an 
intelligent  entity  can  be  known  to  exist. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  mind  abstracted  from 
perception,  judgment,  wiU,  consciousness,  &c. ;  for,  when  the  only  pro- 
perties are  destroyed  which  contra-distinguish  this  entity  from  a  mate- 
rial one,  there  is  an  end  to  all  evidence  in  support  of  the  mind's  exist- 
ence. It  is  only  from  the  manifestation  of  intelligence  that  we  can 
have  any  evidence  of  its  existence.  That  of  which  we  are  in  ignorance 
we  cannot  pronounce  to  have  a  being. 

By  the  supposition  that  consciousness,  will,  perception,  ^.,  exist 
apart  from  a  conscious  and  perceptive  substance,  t]ie  author  has  neces- 
sarily involved  himself  in  the  admission  of  absurdities  which  cannot  be 
Ibr  a  moment  entertained.  If  these  "attributes"  exist  in  the  manner 
described  by  Dr.  Burnett,  they  must  include  withm  themselves  the 
nature  of  selfHnibsistence  j  and  for  that  reason  must  exist  abstracted 
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from  tbeir  own  activity  (as,  without  this,  the  idea  of  self-subsistenciB  is 
done  away);  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  self- subsisting 
principle  depended  for  existence  upon  its  own  activity.  Dr.  Burnett 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  vaiconacious  conscious- 
ness, and  a  will  which  has  not  volition,  dec 

The  same  absurdity  will  follow  on  a  supposition  of  the  mind's  mate- 
rialit}';  for  these  attributes  cannot  include  within  themselves  the  nature 
of  self-subsistence:  some  entity  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  exist  in 
which  alone  they  can  inhere. 

If,  then,  we  have  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  existence  of  mind 
abstracted  from  consciousness,  perception,  &c.,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  these  attributes  must  be  essential  to  its  existence;  and  if  essentia], 
the  mind  itself  must  be  the  same  in  nature,  consequently  immaterial 
Indeed,  these  "  attributes"  being  unable  to  exist  independently  of  eadi 
other,  emanate  purely  from  the  mind,  as  the  fountain  of  intellectual 
life,  and  thus  diverge,  as  its  streams,  into  these  different  directions.  It 
is  the  mind  which  perceives,  remembers,  combines,  compares,  and 
reasons, — ^which  loves,  and  fears,  and  hopes ;  operations  which  inspire 
the  fullest  conviction  that  the  same  functions  would  continue  to  be 
exercised  in  undiminished  activity,  though  all  material  things  were  at 
once  annihilated. 

That  the  mind  is  not  composed  of  an  "  aggregate"  ''  series  or  collec- 
tion" of  powers,  qualities,  or  faculties,  is  evident  from  anothei%iew  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  supposition.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
jfudgmemt  to  exist  alone ;  it  then  follows  that  we  must  judge  without 
perceiving;  and  to  suppose  that  the  mind  can  judge  without  perceiving, 
is  to  suppose  it  to  decide  upon  a  subject  of  which  it  can  have  no  per- 
ception. If,  again,  we  suppose  perception  to  exist  abstracted  from 
judgment,  it  will  end  in  the  same  absurdity ;  for  it  supposes  the  mind 
to  be  certain  of  its  own  perception,  while  it  is  destitute  of  all  judgment, 
whether  it  have  any  perception  or  not.  Or,  if  we  suppose  the  vsUl  to 
stand  alone,  we  must  then  suppose  it  to  be  a  will  destitute  of  activity, 
without  a  source,  and  without  an  object,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

If,  then,  the  judgment  cannot  exist  abstractedly  from  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  if  neither  of  them  can  claim  any  independent 
state  of  existence,  or  be  even  supposed  to  stand  alone,  it  follows  that  all 
these  relative  powers  must  inhere  in  some  common  substance,  to  the 
nature  of  which  they  give  a  fixed  denomination. 

As,  therefore,  this  entity  must  on  this  account  partake  of  their  com- 
mon nature,  and  as'these  attributes  cannot  be  material,  nor  simply  the 
functions  of  cerebral  structure,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  human  mind  must  have  a  positive  existence,  or,  in  other  words, 
be  an  entity.     But  Dr.  Burnett  afiSrms  that  these  attributes  "possess 
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» 

no  real  power  over  each  other,"  and  that  is  "  one  reason"  why  he  sup- 
poses them  "  to  he  separate." 

Now,  if  consciousness  and  volition,  perception  and  judgment,  neces- 
sarily imply  the  existence  of  an  entity,  they  cannot,  hy  inhering  in  that 
entity,  either  communicate  to,  or  acquire  from  it,  a  nature  totally  oppo- 
site to  their  own,  and  therefore  distinct  from  it. 

Nor  can  a  whole  hy  any  means  possess  a  nature  of  which  those 
powers  and  properties  that  are  necessary  to  its  existence  are  entirely 
destitute.  If  it  can,  then  consciousness  and  will,  perception  and  judg- 
ment, are  not  necessary  to  its  existence.  If  it  cannot,  then  either  con- 
sciousness and  will,  perception  and  judgment,  must  he  materially  ex- 
tended,  or  the  mind  must  necessarily  have  a  positiye  existence. 

Jfthe  mind  cannot  he  cm  entUy^  as  Dr.  Burnett  asserts,  then  per- 
ception, judgment,  and  the  other  attributes,  can  only  exist  on  a  sup- 
position that  they  are  materially  extended,  which  is  impossible;  for 
no  two  things,  which  are  material,  can  occupy  in  one  instant  the  same 
given  portion  of  space. 

Now,  if  the  attributes  of  the  mind  exist  after  the  manner  described 
by  Dr.  Burnett;  if,  in  fact,  they  "  have  their  root  in  the  motive  power 
of  the  nervous  system,"  they  must  be  material;  and  if  they  are  material, 
they  can  neither  co-exist  in  the  same  mental  entity,  nor  operate  so 
diversely  and  conjointly  as  we  perceive  them  to  do,  without  occasion- 
ing such  an  interference  with  one  another,  as  the  nature  of  cerebral 
matter  expressly  forbids. 

But  that  these  mental  powers  do  and  must  co-exist,  notwithstanding 
the  egregious  error  of  Dr.  Burnett  in  asserting,  ^'  tha/t  the  individual 
intdUctvxdfacvUiea  niay  be  engaged  separaXdy  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  social  facvUieaP  is  evident  from  the  impossibility  and  absur- 
dity of  admitting  their  separation ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  materially 
extended  is  the  necessary  result  of  their  co-existence. 

Dr.  Burnett  is,  however,  seemingly  assured,  that  his  opinions  on  the 
philosophy  of  mind  admit  of  no  doubt;  and,  as  if  to  enhance  their 
importance,  he  has  derogated  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  we 
hold  the  doctrines  of  men  eminent  in  this  department,  by  pointing  out 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  occasion  and  source  of  all  the  discrepancy 
of  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  relatively  to  the  subject.  But  in 
this  we  charge  upon  the  author  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  mis- 
representation. 

"  Mental  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  has  had  its  theory  of  animal  spirits, 
the  ddWrine  first  propounded  by  Descartes,  and  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  school  of  Locke,"  (p.  140.)  What  a  mistake!  Locke  did  not 
adopt — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  the  "  doctrine  propounded  by 
Descartes."    Though  Descartes  exploded  the  notions  of  the  ancient 
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schools, — ^that  ideas  have  distinct  existences,  he  nevertheless  main- 
tained another  doctrine  quite  unfounded^  if  not  eqnally  erroneous,  vis., 
that  of  innate  idteM, 

Ob  lUa  point  he  «f"ft'^«s  ^  ^  treatise  entitled,  '^  Meditationes 
liiilosophicffi  de  prima  FIiiIoM)pfta%"  Hiat  "  the  mind,  in  looking  round 
to  extend  its  knowledge,  first  finds  within  itself  idtaa.'*  ^'  It  also  finds 
within  itself  certain  common  notions."  '*  Revolving  witUa  itaelf  its 
various  ideas,  it  finds  one  of  a  being  supremely  intelligent ;"  ''attead- 
ing  to  this  innate  idea  of  Deity,"  dec. 

On  the  contrary,  Locke,  in  his  great  and  immortal  work,  the  **  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,"  has  discarded  all  systematic  theories; 
and  from  actual  experience  and  observation,  delineated  the  featUFes 
and  described  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

After  clearing  the  way,  by  settmg  aside  the  whole  doatrine  of  iwnatA 
notume  and  princ^^EJ^,^  both  q>eculative  and  {tactical,  the  author  traces 
all  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection;  thereby  overthrow- 
ing the  doctrine  propounded  by  Descartes,  and  introducing  a  new  on 
in  mentid  philosophy. 

The  unpardonable  error  committed  by  Dr.  Burnett,  with  respect  to 
Locke,  does  not  stand  alone  on  the  same  point.  We  allude  to  the 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  mind. 

Hb  words  are : — 

'^  If  I  mistake  not,  all  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  different  writers 
on  the  philosophy  and  physiology  of  life  and  mind,  and  the  phenomena 
peculiar  to  bodies  thus  endowed,  is  to  be  referred  to  two  great  points 
or  errors,  viz.,  1st,  the  supposition  that  all  these  phenomena  result 
from  the  action  of  the  same  efficient  cause  in  all^  subject  to  degrees  of 
difference  in  the  organization,  and  2ndly,  that  our  perceptiona  and 
ideas  have  real  existences,"^ — p.  141. 

Taking  the  two  errors  which  Dr.  Burnett  here  points  out,  apart  from 
the  remarks  on  Descartes  and  Locke,  we  should  infer  that  he  actually 
knew  nothing  of  the  works  or  opinions  of  these  eminent  philosophers; 
and  that  he  had  given  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of  the  ancient  schools;  and  to  Male* 
branches  Berkley,  Hume,  Qall,  Spuizheim,  and  others  of  more  modem 
times. 

The  doctrine  that  owr  perc^stiona  and  ideas  hone  real  exietenaes  is 
not  a  doctrine  advocated  by  any  writer  of  eminence  of  very  recent  date; 
nor,  that  we  are  aware  o^  in  any  way  acknowledged  by  the  sdiools  of 
the  present  day.  • 

It  is  highly  reprehensible  to  misrepresent,  or  lapse  into  an  error  on  a 
subject  of  tl^  nature^  when,  with  due  consideration,  it  might  have 
been  avoided;  but  to  take  up  this  hxity  procedure  as  a  pretext  tox 
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propounding  doctrines  the  most  dangerous,  contradiotoiy,  and  absurd, 
demands  at  our  hands  the  seyerest  reprobation. 

The  doctrines  propounded  bj  the  ancient  schools,  that  of  Descarte% 
and  those  of  Berkley,  Malebranche,  Boscoyich,  and  Kant,  are  fiur  mozo 
feasible  than  a  doctrine  which,  while  it  denies  to  mind  a  posUive 
eacey  resolves  its  phenomena  into  thoae  qftheJwncUam  qf  organic 

This  is  the  position  which  Dr.  Burnett  occupies  with  reipaet  to  the 
subject,  as  the  following  quotations  will  enable  na  to  ahow: — 

"  Mind  is  a  mode  of  action  by  which  tiie  character  and  quaHiiea  of 
everything  around  are  depicted.'*— -PrefiMse. 

"  The  mind  is  only,  as  I  shall  clearly  show,  a  mode  of  acUon  dependeni 
for  its  manifestation  upon  the  immaterial  spirit  of  life  acting  upon  a 
particular  organization." — ^p.  144. 

'*  The  mind  is  no  other  than  a  compound  mode  of  action,  the  effect  of 
the  spirit  of  life  upon  cerebral  matter.** — ^p.  164. 

"  It  haa  been  shown  that  the  manifestation  of  thought  through  the 
brain  is  itaictly  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood 
siqppUed  to  that  organ.  So  that,  aUhough  the  phenomena  of  tiie  apizit 
d  Me  which  forms  the  basis  of  mind,  viz.,  the  different  modifications  of 
sensation  and  motion,  are  inseparable  from  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  and 
the  ganglionic  system ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  the  imma* 
terial  substance  causing  the  phenomena  are  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  which  causes  the  mental  phenomena,  or  that  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion,  which  form  the  basis  of  mind,  are  any  other  than  the 
spirit  of  life  acting  upon  the  particular  combinations  of  organiaed 
matter.  Still  less  does  the  physiological  fact,  that  sensation  and  motionf 
the  two  fundamental  elements  of  mind,  are  seated  in  the  cord,  and  not 
in  the  brain,  help  us  to  infer  that  the  mind  has  an  independent  entity 
of  existence." — ^p.  151. 

Speaking  also  of  the  power  of  sensation,  as  dependent  on  the  ''  spirit 
of  life,**  and  the  influence  which  this  spirit  exerts  in  contact  with  matter. 
Dr.  Burnett  states  that — 

*'  All  the  higher  properties  we  notice  in  man,  comprehended  in  the 
deeires,  the  feelings,  the  thoughts,  and  all  the  high  attributes  of  the 
mind,  are  only  tbe  more  elaborate  examples  of  its  modifications."— 
p.  148. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Burnett  denies  the  eadeienee  o/mmd. 
We  shall  now  show,  that  this  principle,  which  raises  man  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mode  of  action,  a  quality, 
effect,  or  result  of  organised  structure;  in  shorty  that  the  attributea 
which  we  regard  as  an  evidence  of  the  existenoe  of  an  immaterial 
entity,  are  the  properties  or  modifications  of  matter  existing  under  par- 
ticular conditionB. 

The  phrase  *'  mode  o/aeiion^'  is  one  which  the  author  employs  with- 
out any  logical  connexion  with  the  notion  that  fiitfuJ  is  ^*the^Suiqftbe 
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sfiwii  ^fUfi*  upon  ''  cerdmd  maiUerr  To  speak  of  the  mind  being  "  a 
mode  Qf<»clMn^  when  it  ia  described  as  an  effect,  or  result,  of  the 
union  of  a  supposed  spirit  of  life  with  nervous  matter,  indicates,  to  say 
the  least,  an  imperfect  and  crude  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  desire  to 
mislead  and  mystify  the  subject 

If  the  mind  be  ''a  tnode  ofacUcny^  how  is  it  that  the  various  do* 
ments  (which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  our  notion  of  mind,  according 
to  Dr.  Burnett's  views)  should  be  localized  to  the  sentient  and  motive 
power  of  the  nervous  intern?  Of  the  existence  of  the  human  mind, 
we  are  assured  by  its  operations,  viz.,  in  the  act  of  thinking  j  while 
its  localization  to  the  nervous  structure  destroys  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action,  and  limits  our  views  of  mind  to  the  functions 
of  materiality.  If  the  attributes  of  mind  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted;  if^  in  &ct,  the  qualities  which  contradistinguish  spirit  from 
matter  localize  in  the  nervous  structure,  it  then  follows  that  the  nervous 
structure  itself  must  think.  And  if  mere  nervous  matter  be  eapable 
of  thinking,  thinking  must  be  an  essential  property  of  its  nature :  and, 
if  thinking  be  an  essential  property  of  its  nature,  no  portion  of  cere* 
bral  matter  can  exist  abstracted  from  it;  without  admitting  this,  its 
essentiality  is  destroyed. 

"  It  has  been  shown,"  says  Dr.  Burnett,  "  that  the  manifestation  of 
thought  through  the  brain  is  strictly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  tlwt  organ."  This  statement^  taken 
in  connexion  with  others,  whidi  limit  mind  to  cerebral  or  spinal 
matter,  makes  thinking  essential  to  its  nature,  whether  in  a  diseased  or 
healthy  state :  or  whether  a  portion  of  the  oerebral  mass  be  removed 
by  accident  or  not.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  cerebral  mass  has  been  sepamted.  Kow,  if  thinking 
be  an  essential  property  of  the  brun,  then  either  this  thUnkmg  must 
adhere  to  some  particular  part  of  this  divided,  or  separated  portion, 
or  be  divided  with  it.  If  the  former,  then  that  portion  of  oerebral 
matter,  which  is  separated  from  that  portion  to  which  this  quality 
adheres,  must  exist  where  no  thinking  can  possibly  be:  and  this 
demonstrates,  that  thought  b  not  essential  to  its  nature;  that  its 
'^mode  ofwHovi^  cannot  be  that  of  thinking,  nor  its  phenomena  that 
of  thought  But  if  we  suppose  thinking  to  be  divided  with  the  portion 
which  was  separated  from  the  brain,  it  can  then  exist  in  no  part  of 
this  divided  portion.  For  to  suppose  a  dimckd  qwMly  or  "  mode  of 
action^  to  exist  by  inherence  in  two  portions  of  divided  nervous 
matter,  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  dividable,  or  to  mtt  and  not  to  exist 
at  the  same  time.  As,  therrfore,  the  idea  of  a  divided  thinking  in- 
cludes a  contradiction,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  in  either  case, 
thinking  cannot  be  essential  to  nervous  matter. 
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Moreover^  the  bndn  is  an  extended  substance;  and  if  it  be  capaUe 
of  thinking,  thinking  must  be  either  as  eoOennve  as  its  dimensions,  or: 
be  confined  to  some  particubir  part.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  actions  of 
tins  difiused  principle  were  to  be  directed  to  the  central  point  of  this 
extended  substance,  thinking  must  operate  in  opposite  directions,  which 
oppoflitiaii  in  its  directions  will  at  once  prove  the  diversity  of  its  nature, 
and,  conaeipiently,  destroy  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  existence. 
For  if  a  nmple  action  of  the  mind  can  arise  from  a  prindple  Vhich  is 
necessarily  extended  and  diffused,  this  action  must  derive  its  being  from 
an  energy  which  cannot  equally  contribute  to  its  existence.  But  if 
tills  thinking  be  confined  to  some  particular  part  of  the  brain,  then  it 
follows  that  cerebral  matter  is  different  from  itself,  because  one  part 
only  18  supposed  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  and  the  other  part  not; 
which  ends  in  this  contradiction,  that  the  brain  thinks  and  does  not 
think  at  the  same  time. 

To  suppose,  then,  that  thinking  is  as  extensive  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  brain,  is  to  suppose  that  an  action  of  the  mind,  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Burnett's  theory,  a  "  mode  of  action,"  can  arise  from  a  cause  which  can 
give  it  no  existence;  while,  on  the  supposition  that  the  property  of 
thinking,  or  its  "  mode  of  action,'*  is  confined  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  brain,  tiie  brain  is  made  capable  of  thinking,  and  incapable  at 
the  same  time ;  the  rational  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  brain  can- 
not think,  nor  thinking  be  its  **  mode  of  action." 

If  ^*  the  mind  is  no  other  thim  a  mode  of  action,"  to  what  does  this 
«  mode  of  action"  apply?  It  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  mind,  because 
the  distinguishing  principle  of  that  to  which  the  ''  action"  refers,  is 
wanting.  A  ^'  mode  of  action"  may  appertain  to  anything  in  the  phy- 
sical worid;  but  here  it  stands  disconnected,  and  is,  consequently,  with- 
out rational  interpretation. 

If  the  "mind"  be  a  "mode  of  action,"  then,  what  is  the  mind?  Is 
it  the  action,  or  is  it  the  mode  of  its  performance?  If  it  be  the  action, 
then  action  is  mind ;  if  the  manner  by  which  it  characterizes  itself,  then 
the  manner  in  which  it  does  so  characterize  itself  must  be  the  mind 
also.  Bnt  where  is  the  mind?  Dr.  Burnett  has  not  included  it  in  his 
definition.  The  phrase  "  mode  of  action,"  does  not  embody  the  terms 
of  a  definition  of  mind.  The  predicate  is  imperfect— cfe«*n^  castera. 
This  imperfect  attempt  proves  that  the  author  intended  to  give  a  defi- 
nition that  should  rightly  convey  a  correct  notion  of  mind;  but  in  this 
he  has  signally  and  lamentably  failed.  Let  him  not  attach  blame  to 
us :  for  we  have  acted  friendly  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  monuments 
of  present,  that  he  may  avoid  the  sources  of  future  failure. 

Had  Dr.  Burnett  included  the  act  of  Mnking  in  his  definition,  the 
same  objection  would  not  hold;  for,  after  all,  thinking  is  but  an  action, 
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wiiile  the  plienomena  of  ihonght  at  once  directs  us  to  the  immtteriftl 
ugemey  on  wluoli  it  depends. 

If  thiiiking  be  an  essentiai  property  of  the  homan  biain  (wkieh  the 
views  of  Dn  Bunett  unquestionably  implies),  then  thinking  and 
cerebral  matter  must  be  co-existent;  for  the  latter  coold  never  exist 
without  the  former,  seeing  it  is  presumed  to  be  an  eBHential  property  of 
it.  But  since  thinking  is  only  an  action,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  a 
mere  action  can  co-exist  with,  or  be  an  essential  property  of  that  which 
can  perfectly  exist  without  it. 

The  same  absurdity  follows,  on  the  supposition  that  mind  is  "the 
qfiet  of  HiA  gpigii  qf  lift  upon  earebral  nuUt0rJ*  It  has  been  already 
demonstrated,  that  a  '*  spirit  of  life**  does  not  exist,  or,  in  other  worda^ 
that  *'  life"  has  not  an  abstract  jxMive  exigtence.  Now,  that  which 
has  no  posiHve  eeoi$ienoe  can  produce  no  effects.  How,  then,  can  mind 
be  the  ^'effect"  of  a  "spirit  of  life"  upon  cerebral  matter?  Every 
efiect  must  have  a  cause,  and  a  cause  adequate  to  its  production.  To 
suppose,  then,  mind  to  be  an  ^^  of  a  "  spmi  of  life"  operating  upon 
cerebral  matter,  is  to  give  Mng  to  an  ej^feci  abstracted  firom  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  cause,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  such  effect  But  Ufe  is 
not  mind,  nor  vice  versa — ^how,  then,  can  such  a  spirit  as  life  is  sup-, 
posed  to  be,  produce  mind—Bsi  entity,  whose  existence  is  known  only 
by  its  operations — ^viz.,  in  the  act  of  thinking  ?  If  it  can,  then  thu 
thinking  is  essential  to  life  and  nervous  matter;  and,  if  essential,  life 
and  nervous  matter  must  not  only  think  always,  but  think  always  in 
the  same  direction.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  that  life  and 
nervous  matter  are  capable  of  producing  ^icte,  which  are  contrary  to 
their  own  effede,  or  that  the  necessary  effects  of  life  and  nervous 
matter  are  contrary  to  the  necessary  effects  of  life  and  nervous  matter, 
which  is  a  contradiction. 

If  mind  thus  be  dependent  on  life  and  cerebral  matter,  thinking 
cannot  exist,  or  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  this  cerebral  matter. 
That  the  mind  can  extend  its  operations  not  only  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  brain,  but  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  globe,  is  a  point 
which  claims  to  be  self-evident,  and  therefore  requires  no  proof.  We 
have  then,  in  this  case,  a  clear  idea  of  the  mind  acting,  where  ndther  a 
''spirit  of  Hfe"  nor  cerebral  matter  is  supposed  to  exist;  and  if  the 
mind  can  extend  its  operations  beyond  the  limits  of  inanimate  matter, 
it  undeniably  follows  that  thinking  cannot  be  the  ''  effect"  of  a  '^  spirit 
of  life"  upon  cerebral  matter,  nor  be  dependent  upon  their  union  for  ita 
existence.  Again,  if  mind  be  the  "  effect"  of  a  ''  spirit  of  life"  upon 
''  cerebral  matter;"  or,  if  it  result  from  their  union,  then  Sk  potential  or 
virtual  enerffy  must  exist  in  the  cause  as  it  does  farmaUj/  in  the  effect : 
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ffMT  if  tlus  be  not  conceded^  -we  miuft  sappose  life  and  oeiebnd  mM/tt  ta 
be  capaMe  of  producing  an  effidct  which  they  have  no  power  to  originate^ 
or  that  an  elect  is  in  being,  independent  of  a  cause  to  produce  it,  which. 
IB  a  contradietioiL 

Aa,  then,  this  potential  or  virtual  en^gy  must  necessarily  inhere 
in  cerebral  matter,  in  order  to  the  production  of  mental  action  as  it» 
effeot  or  result;  and,  as  cerebral  matter,  whether  acted  upon  by  a 
'' spirit  of  Uie**  or  not,  is  an  extended  and  dividable  substance,  it  neoes<> 
sariiy  follows  that  no  such  energy  can  reside  within  it;  and,  con-r 
sequently,  that  no  sudi  action  can  result  from  it;  and,  therefore, 
^oerebral  matter,"  as  acted  on  by  a  '^ spirit  of  life,"  can  have  no  such 
energy  resident  within  it  to  produce,  and  can  have  no  such  action  as 
its  effect  or  result. 

In  the  quotation  previously  given,  Dr.  Burnett  speaks  of  '<  sensatiott 
and  voluntary  motion,  whidi  form  the  basis  of  mind,"  in  a  way  that 
betrays  great  lad:  of  knowledge  on  the  important  relation  whidi  sen- 
sadon  bears  to  the  mind.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  n^lect  of  more 
dosely  investigating  this  point — ^viz.,  the  relation  existing  between 
thought  and  sensation  since  Locke  first  claimed  for  it  the  attention 
which  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  do,  that  mental  philosophy  haa 
been  altogether  excluded  from  the  rank  of  an  inductive  science. 

Our  analysis  of  Dr.  Burnett's  work  having  already  exceeded  the  usual 
fimits,  we  cannot  do  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  direct  attention 
to  this  important  point. 

We  are  thus  precluded  from  adverting  to  other  matter  contained  in 
the  work ;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  fully 
exposed  the  greater  part  of  the  £Bllacious  hypotheses  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  estabHA. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  journal.  Dr.  Burnett  has  written  ta 
us  in  rather  angry  terms,  complaining  that  his  views  have  not  been 
fiiurly  represented.  He  says,  "  my  theory  has  been  most  unjustly  stated 
in  your  review ;  and  I  am  justified  in  demanding  that  it  shall  be  put- 
light"  "  The  most  essential  part  of  the  title-page  of  my  work — ^viz.,. 
this — showing  the  real  existence  of  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  entity,: 
which  unite  to  form  the  difierent  bodies  that  compose  the  universe, 
organic  and  inorganic,  by  which  (union)  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  motion,  life^  mind,  ^c,  are  reconciled  and  explained,  is^ 
entirely  omitted." 

"  It  is  not  my  object  to  prove  that  heat  and  electricity  are  distinct 
entities  co-ordinate  in  rank,  and  of  an  immaterial  or  spiritual  nature," 
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as  we  stated,  '^  but  to  prove  that  Ugbt,  heat,  &c,  00^  not  emtiiieiy  InU 
fnodes  qfaeiion  reattUing  from  the  union  of  spirit  wUh  matterJ* 

What  an  apology  for  a  theory  so  unfounded !  .  The  language  now 
employed  is  but  an  exponent  of  the  same  doctrine,  under  a  difierent 
phraseology  I  while  the  tUU-page  alone  more  than  eonfirms  the  aocavacy 
of  our  statements. 

The  author  informs  us  that  it  is  his  object  to  prove  that  heat,  electri** 
city,  &e.,  ''09^  not  entUiea,'^  *'hut  modes  of  action^ — ^thea  what  be- 
comes of  the  meaning  of  the  '-  tUle-pagef^  Are  contradictions  to  pass 
current  in  a  work  professedly  designed  to  revolutioniae  sdence  and 
philosophy  9  We  never  met  with  a  collocation  of  words — ^^the  real 
eonstence  ofttoo  very  dieUnet  kinds  of  eniity^'-^-eo  glaringly  soledstieal, 
but  which  the  author  evidently  employed  to  pfrevent  the  possibility  of 
.his  meaning  being  mistaken.  "  Eeal  exietenee,"  is  opposed  to  JicUUouef 
not  imaginary,  true,  genuine.  "  Very  distinct  hmds^  means^  different 
the  one  from  the  other,  in  an  eminent  degreie— the  particular  nature  of 
each  not  similar.  ''  Entity^  signifies  something  which  really  is*— a  real 
being.  Now,  the  two  entities  here  referred  to,  are  heat  and  electricity; 
and  yet  Dr.  Burnett  gravely  tells  us  that  Ids  oljeet  is  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  entiHes. 

The  author  speaks  of  these  entities  at  page  21,  as '' having  been 
brought  into  a  real  and  independent  existence,"-*-'^  these  distinct  kinds 
of  entity,", 4&C  At  page  36,  he  says :  ^From  the  argument  I  have 
already  adduced,  and  the  proofs  I  am  about  to  give^  I  do  think  thatM<db 
substances  have  an  independent  immaterial  esdstenee  which  may  he  logi- 
caUy  proved.'^  At  page  10,  he  remarks:  "that  there  are  two  very  disHnet 
annd  characteristic  kinds  of  substances,  both  alike  as  enMes,  but  totally 
different  and  opposite  in  their  fiafurs"— {the  author's  own  italics.) 

It  is  evident  from  these  quotations  (and  many  otkeiB  might  be 
given)  that  Dr.  Burnett  does  endeavour  to  establish  the  positive  exist* 
enee  of  heat  and  electridty,  as  well  as  the  hypothesis,  that  they  are 
''  modos  of  action,  respiting  from  the  union  inspirit  with  matter/* 

That  mere  assertions  and  opinions  are  not  logical  proofe,  we  shall 
proceed  to  show.  If  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  which 
Dr.  Burnett  here  propounds  could  be  given,  wherefore  use  such  a  tenn 
as  "  modes  of  action?**  What  reader  can  divine  its  import  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed?  We  condemn  it  as  a  fiiulty,  vicious,  and 
misleading  form  of  expression.  In  a  note  at  page  11,  the  author  has 
certdnly  defined  his  meaning,  but  on  no  subsequent  occasion  is  it 
referred  to.  It  is  this: — *' By  phenomena,  or  modes  of  action,  I  mean 
such  ^ects  as  areproduced  by  the  application  of  one  or  both  of  the  unoom- 
bined  entities  to  created  matter.'^    If  "  modes  of  action**  are  "  effiects,** 
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iriry  has  tliis  definition  not  been  adhered  tol  Why  hag  the  author,  ia 
the  use  of  that  tenn,  in  the  case  now  under  our  consideration,  made 
heat,  deetrieity,  &c,,  to  have  an  independent  existence  t  By  the 
tfuppofifttion  thai  heat  and  electricity  are  "  modes  of  action,**  a.  being  ia 
giTen  to  an  effisct,  abstracted  from  the  cause  vhich  produces  it.  No 
"  action,"  in  the  sense  of  being  an  "  effect,"  can  apply  to  a  '^  mode;**  for 
this  mode  is  itself  dependent^  and  precludes,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any 
further  dq)endency.  Thus,  if  heat  and  electricity  are  '*  modes  of 
action,"  then  these  actions  are  the  effects  or  results  of  the  modes^ 
which  is  absurd,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  definition,  that  a  mode  of 
action  is  an  effect  of  the  union  of  spirit  with  matter. 

The  very  form  of  expression,  then,  in  which  Dr.  Burnett  denies  the 
accuracy  of  our  statements,  will  enable  us  to  expose,  in  no  slight  d^^ree, 
the  futility  of  the  charge  which  he  has  made  against  us. 

The  language,  "  modes  of  txdion  resulting  Jrom  the  union  of  ssgwiJt 
¥3^  fMMer^  necessarily  presupposes  the  abstract  positive  existence^  or, 
in  other  words,  the  pr^vtotM  existence  of  spirit  and  matter. 

If  heat  and  electridty  resv^  from  the  ''  union  of  spirit  with  matter,** 
it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  existed  previously  to  the  time 
when  this  supposed  union  took  place,  from  which  they  are  said  to  result. 
Here  is  a  dilenmia:  we  have  the  previous  existence  of  heat  and  elec« 
trieity  necessarily  supposed;  at  the  same  time  it  is  asserted  that  they 
did  not  exist,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of  their  union  with  matter, 
as  necessaiy  to  their  own  existence  afterwards. 

If  heat  and  electricity  result  from  the  utwm  oli  spirit  (and  heat  and 
electricity  are  the  spirit  here  intended)  with  matter,  then  Uieir  existence 
is  thus  ascertained  distinct  from  matter.  And  if  heat  and  electricity 
result  from  the  union  of  spirit  with  matter,  matter  and  spirit  must 
have  existed  antecedently  to  their  union  with  each  other.  And  if  both 
matter  and  spirit  did  exist  prior  to  their  union  with  each  other,  it  then 
follows  that  heat  and  electricity  do  not  depend  for  their  existence  upon 
ikeir  tmMn  with  matter.  And  if  this  dependence  be  taken  away,  it 
must  also  foUow  that  heat  and  electricity  (or  "  spirit,"  as  Dr.  Burnett 
terms  it)  may  as  well  exist  alter  their  separation  from  matter,  as  they 
did  before  their  union  with  it.  Either  this  "spirit**  must  have  existed 
prior  to  its  union  with  matter,  or  it  must  not.  If  it  did,  heat  and 
electridty  cannot  be  ''modes  of  action,**  or  results  of  the  union  of 
spirit  with  matter ;  if  not,  they  cannot  be  the  result  of  that  union. 

The  only  possible  ways  in  which  heat  and  electridty  can  be  supposed 
to  result  from  the  ''  union  of  spirit  with  matter,"  must  be  from  matter 
as  a  subskmee^  or  from  some  pecvJUar  arrmiigement  or  aiUera^Mn  of  its 
chemical  or  molecular  constitution.  ; 
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Bat  in  this  case,  the  idea  of  "^  spirit"  entering  into  an  alliaace  wib 
matter,  before  heat  and  electricity  can  become  their  offspring,  is  n«t 
included.  Dr.  Burnett  has  therefore  no  advantage  to  gain  by  the  sup- 
position. We  have  excluded  the  term  *'  modes  of  action"  from  the 
^reTious  proposition,  for  three  reasons.  1.  Because  the  ^action"  of  a 
'^*  mode"  is  physically  impossible,  and  logically  ahsord.  2.  BecaOBe  we 
^igree  with  Locke,  when  he  says,  ''modes  contain  not  within  themr 
jmIycs  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themsdves,  but  are  considered 
AS  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of  substance&"  3.  Because  Dr.  Bor> 
nett  himself  states  that  ^  by  modes  of  action,"  he  means  *'  sudi  effecta" 
as  those  which  take  place  in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 
•  Bearing  in  mind  that  Dr.  Burnett  now  aTOws  heal^  electricity,  Ac., 
no^tohe  enHHeBy  but  modes  of  action,  altogether  dependent  upcA  the 
^'  union  of  spirit  wUh  maUer,''  we  subjoin  the  following,  to  disproTO 
die  hypothesis  contained  in  the  former  quotation  :*- 

«  It  is,"  states  Dr.  Burnett,  "  from  the  great  difference  in  the  yisiUe 
appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  I  am  led  to  suppose  the 
immaterial  substances  have  not  only  different  qualities,  and  also  rela* 
tive  d^prees  of  power,  but  that  they  pasaesi  aho  a  power  of  ooeupying 
aU  epaoeT—^.  S9. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  hypothesis  which  regards  heat,  electri- 
city, dsc.,  as  possessing  a  positive  existence ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
titie-page,  "  diowing  the  real  existence  of  two  very  distinct  kinds  of 
entity" — ^  where  ru>  maUer  is  supposed  to  dtf"— an  hypotheaia  whiA 
inakes  those  itapposed  "  spirits,"  ^  modes  of  action,"  or  **  results,"  to  ex< 
tend  themselves  beyond  their  own  existence — ^to  act,  where  from  their 
absence  they  can  have  no  power  of  acting — and  that  they  are  presentf 
as  "  modes  of  action,"  or  results  of  the  union  of  spirit  with  matter, 
and  yet  absent  in  space  where  no  matter  is,  at  the  same  time.  It 
therefore  foUows,  either  that  they  do  occv^y  all  space,  or  that  they  do 
not  result  from  their  union  with  matter.  That  they  cannot  occupy  all 
apace,  nor  result  from  their  union  with  matter,  we  have  before  dis* 
|iroved ;  and  as  a  contradiction  is  ever  inadmissibley  we  condude,  that 
Dr.  Burnett  has  completdy  fidled  either  in  affording  the  dightest  pre- 
text in  support  of  his  own  hypotheses,  or  in  support  of  the  charge  of 
partiality,  which  he  has  attempted  to  allege  agtunst  us. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Dr.  Burnett,  we  would  observe  that  there 
are  certain  points,  ever  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  asfMriiig 
to  become  autiu>n,  viz.  :*- 

1.  That  the  doctrine  sought  to  be  established  in  philosophy,  bd 
aupported  by  such  evidence — that  is,  by  arguments,  &cts,  and  prin-» 
ciples — ^which  will  admit  no  doubt  of  its  tmtiL 
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S.  That  no  other  than  the  oommon  grounds  of  reasoning  be  entered 
lipon. 

3.  That  a  proportion  once  demonstrated  to  be  tme,  no  contrary 
reasoning  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  false,  i.  e.,  logically  fictitious. 

Attention  to  these  simple  rulesi  would  prevent  much  unnecessaiy 
trooble  and  amioyance  both  to  authors  and  reviewers. 


Aw.  IIL— THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OP 

INSANITY.* 

Ws  concluded  our  former  notice  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Hunro's  work 
en  Insanity  by  quoting  a  graphic  descHption  of  the  mental  state  in  old 
age,  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  metaphor,  which,  although  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense  by  Fliny,  and  gracefully  employed  by  Sor 
Humphrey  Davy  in  Us  "  Salmonia^'*  to  typify  the  various  characteristics 
of  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  has  lost  none  of  its  charms  in  pass- 
ing through  the  cultivated  mind  of  our  author.  Indeed,  candour  compels 
US  to  state,  that  much  of  the  interest  of  the  work  is  owing  to  the 
eloquent  style  of  the  writer;  and  its  usefulness  will  be  found,  rather  ia 
the  ethical  reflections  whidi  have  been  deduced  firom  well-known  ftusts; 
than  in  any  originality  of  thought  as  to  the  '*  nature**  of  insanity,  or 
from  any  novel  plan  in  its  "  treatment."  There  have  not  been  want* 
ing  those  who  have  argued,  that  there  is  something  in  the  collegiato 
halls,  and  '^  academic  bowers"  of  Oxford  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  holy  and  elevated  thoughts;  be  this  as  it  may,  our  author  does 
honour  to  his  Alma  Mater,  both  by  the  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  graceful  elegances  of  his  style.  With  the  philosophy  and  i^irit  of 
the  foUowing  remarks  we  cordially  agree  :^- 

**  Above  all,  the  sense  of  this  principle  within  us  points  with  the 
finger  of  unerring  truth  to  that  great  and  universal  condition  stamped 
upon  our  nature  at  the  fall  <^  man,  namely,  that  we  are  bom  for 
lfUx>ur;  that  while  work  is  our  doom,  it  may  become  our  chief  blesSi- 
ing,  as  long  as  we  attempt  not  to  resist  its  claims  upon  us.  There  are 
9ome  whom  we  may  call  the  first-bom  of  the  creation,  who  seem  to 
have  learnt  this  lesson  instinctively;  they  have  a  fire  within  them 
which  will  find  fuel  for  its  expenditure;  and  while  they  enjoy  health 
they  do  most  assuredly  find  such  fuel  wherever  they  may  be  thrown ; 
work  to  them  is  not  tedious  labour,  but  the  absence  of  it  is;  to  these 
ethereal  and  practical  beings  the  rest  of  the  world  succumbs  in  the  en^ 
whatever  resistance  may  be  shown  by  zealous  and  little  minds;  and 

*  Bemarkfl  on  Insanity,  its  Nature  and  Treatment.    By  Henry  Mnnro,  M.B.,  Oxon., 
)?eUow  oftheRoyalConesaof  Phytieiam.    Choiohill:  Londom    (SioovD  Nofioa.) 
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when  such  spirits  are  enlightened  with  a  raj.  from  heaven,  the  passage 
of  their  life  seems  like  a  transit  of  a  beautiful  dream ;  when  they  are 
taken  away  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death,  their  blessing  ceases  not, 
but  casts  a  radiance  on  all  those  who  have  valued  them  while  with 
them.  Such  beings  are,  however,  like  the  single  planets  among  the 
stars — ^few,  and  rarely  loved  by  him  who  gazes  on  the  depressing 
gloom  around  him;  and,  what  is  more  than  thb,  while  they  shine  thus 
for  others,  they  rejoice  in  the  glow  of  their  own  light,  as  they  know 
the  source  from  whence  it  springs.  People  of  the  excitable  tempenr 
ment  peculiarly  reqmre  a  full  realization  of  this  great  truth,  namely, 
that  thought,  to  be  healthy,  must  culminate  in  acts;  for  if  they  find 
not  a  field  suited  to  their  energies,  that  which  might  have  made  them 
surpass  their  fellows  (namely,  an  ardent  spirit,)  by  re-acting  on  them- 
selves, causes  them  to  fall  behind  their  fellows,  since  they  cannot  main- 
tain the  virtue  even  of  a  more  phlegmatic  disposition,  namely,  a  serene 
tenor  of  mind;  and  thus  they  be^me  not  only  a  burden  to  them^ 
selves,  but  a  burden  to  other  people.  A  state  of  depression,  however^ 
they  might  still  escape,  if  they  would,  while  they  have  the  powefi 
employ  their  faculties.  The  force  of  this  great  truth  is  ehown  most 
str&ingly  in  the  simplest  forms  of  human  nature,  namely,  the  pheno- 
mena of  infancy;  little  children  are  in  constant  action,  every  thought 
drives  them  to  act,  and  they  are  happy.  The  higher  and  more  com- 
plex nature  of  grown  man,  whose  first  business  it  is,  not  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  dictates  of  his  animal  nature,  but  to  be  their  master,  and 
to  raise  that  nature  to  a  world  above  him  (whose  influence  he  feelSi 
though  he  cannot  see,)  cannot  enjoy  this  simplicity  of  nervous  action ; 
and  tiierefore  when  he  energizes  in  abstract,  intellectual  acts,  he  suffers 
many  ailments  which  the  simpler  state  of  childhood  is  free  from.  This 
is,  however,  his  destiny,  and  one  not  to  be  resisted,  but  only  kept 
within  certain  bounds ;  for  while  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  peculiar  work 
of  childhood  (or  rather  of  those  who  have  its  guidance)  to  arrive  at 
the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grown  man,  it  is  the  work  of  man  to  stand 
with  his  fellows  between  the  Creator  and  the  created :  and  while,  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  he  draws  his  strength  from  above,  he  should 
let  its  blessed  influence  distil  upon  the  lower  world  around  him,  over 
which  he  rules,  but  the  dominion  over  which  he  holds,  only  that  it  may 
be  made  tributary  to  its  great  Creator's  honour.  Therefore  the  work 
of  man  in  health  is  not  simply  to  seek  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  animal 
nature,  but  to  take  care  to  keep  that  existence  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  is  suited  to  be  a  fit  channel  of  its  higher  nature.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  he  should  not  be  looked  upon  in 
this  light;  for  he  has  fallen,  through  disease  and  sorrow,  from  his  high 
estate;  he  is,  as  it  were,  again  in  the  position  of  the  child,  and  it 
should  be  the  object  of  every  philanthropic  mind  to  replace  him  as  far 
as  may  be  in  that  noble  position." 

« 

The  work  is  rich  in  elevated  thoughts,  clothed  in  the  same  poetic  lan- 
guage as  the  above ;  and  although  we  have  long  been  made  familiar 
with  the  same  idea — namely,  the  dignity  of  labour — ^by  the  writings  of 
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Chalmers,  Channing,  Carlyle,  Melville,  and  others,  still  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  with  such  beautiful  episodes  in  a  work  of  medicine,  especiallj 
when  they  seem  to  spring,  as  in  the  above  instance,  from  the  subject, 
and  are  introduced  for  a  practical  purpose.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  state 
that  the  author's  sensitive  and  accomplished  mind  has  induced  him  to 
indulge  more  extensively  than  many  would  approve,  upon  the  ethical 
branch  of  this  interesting  science ;  more  especially  as  the  work  mainly 
professes  to  discuss  the  pathological  condition  upon  which  insanity  is 
dependent,  and  the  appropriate  treatment  for  its  removal  and  cure. 
He  delights  in  every  opportunity  of  indulging  those  feelings  which  the 
phrenologists  allocate  in  the  organs  of  "ideality"  and  "veneration." 
Whole  pages  are  occupied  by  graceful  descriptions  of  the  emotions 
which  spring  up  in  the  mind  "  in  solitude,"  "  in  dreaming,"  and  "  in 
the  dim  hour  of  cock-crowing,"  "  when  the  shadowy  forms  around  us 
become  the  creatures  of  our  own  fancy,"  or  "  when  the  first  silver  cloud 
floats  along  in  its  glowing  track,  giving  colour  and  more  palpable  exist- 
ence to  the  ver}'  air  itself,  and  shining  in  the  horizon  as  the  herald  of 
hope ;"  and  in  those  deep  umbrageous  woods  whither  the  poet  and  the 
lover  dee  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  to  enjoy  "  sensations  of  a  nature 
more  exquisite  than  any  diversified  excitement  could  ensure."  On  these 
scenes  and  moments  the  author  expatiates  with  all  the  exuberance  of  a 
poet.  In  his  pages  we  meet  with  the  glowing  warmth  of  Zimmerman 
and  the  deep  pathos  of  Petrarch,  blended  with  a  portion  of  the  mystic 
speculations  of  Coleridge  and  Keats;  and,  may  we  not  add,  a  slight 
tincture  of  that  sentimental  and  sensational  philosophy,  which,  origi- 
nating in  the  mind  of  Froude,  has  awoke  the  lyre  of  Keble,  and  spread 
its  fascination  and  power  over  some  of  the  most  earnest  minds  of  the 
present  generation  ?  This  large  ideality  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  work, 
been  productive  of  beautiful  speculations,  but  it  has  also,  in  some 
instances,  prevented  the  author  from  taking  an  accurate  view  of  facta 
as  they  really  are,  and  has  so  influenced  and  moulded  his  theories,  that, 
to  use  his  own  poetic  imagery,  they  "  remind  us,  both  by  their  beauty 
and  fragile  existence,  of  the  scenes  and  associations  offered  to  the  senses 
when  we  stand  in  some  dim  Gothic  building,  and  gaze  through  the 
coloured  windows  upon  the  scene  of  life  and  light  without.  The  day- 
light,  as  seen  through  the  red  and  yellow  lights,  and  all  the  fantastic 
furniture  of  windows,  appears  ever  a  glowing  sunset :  dreams  of  beauty 
and  fiancy  are  raised,  which  vanish  instantly  when  the  full  light  is 
revealed  on  leaving  those  solemn  shades;  and  the  least  rough  handling 
of  those  intenser  thoughts,  like  the  wind  which  rattles  the  crystal  case- 
ment, renund  us  instantly  how  frail  and  delicate  our  scenes  of  beauty 
are.''  To  some  of  these  metaphysical  speculations  we  shall  hereafter 
refer. 
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Ih  our  fonner  notice,  we  denrarred  to  the  general  appHcalnlity  of 

Dr.  Munro's  theory  ef  the  caose  of  inBanity;  and  farther  reflection 

confirms  the  view  we  at  that  time  espoused.     Every  day*8  experience 

■reveals  to  ns  a  lazge  majority  of  cases  in  whom  there  is  "  excitement 

without  power;"  but  these  cases  are  as  frequent  in  other  maladies  as  in 

insanity;  and  this  latter  affection  is  no  more  dependent  upon  loss  of 

nervous  tone,  the  consequence  of  deficient  vital  power,  than  b  pnea* 

anonia  or  gout     We  regard  the  "  theory"  as  a  revival,  for  a  special 

pathology,  of  the  exploded  hypothesis  of  Brown,  and  cannot,  therefor^ 

award  to  it  the  high  praise  of  originality.     Indeed,  the  author  himself 

states,  that  his  "  proposition  escapes  both  the  honours  and  anxieties  of 

originality;*'  although,  in  other  portions  of  the  work,  he  speaks  of  it  as 

''my  theory,"  and  seems  to  regard  himself  as  enundating  new  truths 

upon  a  most  momentous  subject.     Spurzheim,  in  1817,  writes — 

^  "  The  idiopathic  causes  of  insanity,  in  its  most  extensive  signification, 
either  exist  from  birth,  or  originate  from  later  events.  These  latter  are 
•mechanical, — ^that  is,  the  effect  of  a  violent  cause;  or  dynamical,  the 
result  of  the  deranged  functions  of  vitality,  viz.,  of  the  vital  powers.*** 

So  far  the  theory  must  be  true,  inasmuch  as  the  same  phraseology 
would  apply  to  every  disease.  If  inJlammaUon  be  invariably  the  result 
of  d^ressed  vital  power,  then,  indeed,  we  grant  the  truth  of  Dr.  Henry 
Munro's  theory,  as  embracing  a  platitude,  or  a  truism,  from  which  no 
one  can  dissent,  but  which,  however,  leaves  the  malady  as  inexplicable 
as  before  he  penned  a  single  line  of  his  beautiful  essay.  It  places  us 
before  the  unsolved  question  of.  What  is  the  vital  power?  What, 
indeed,  is  the  brain  itself  7  To  use  the  language  of  one  with  whose 
writings  our  author  is  evidently  familiar,  what  do  we  mean,  what  do 
we  perceive,  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  flesh  itself  9 

"  Carbon  and  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  one  or  two  metals  and  metallic  bases,  constitute  the  whole.  It 
cannot  be  these,  therefore,  that  we  mean  by  an  eje,  by  our  body.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  particular  combination  of  these.  But  here  comes  a 
question:  In  this  term,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  indude  the  principle,  the 
operating  cause  of  the  combindUion  ?  If  not>  then  detach  this  eye  frxun 
the  body.  Look  steadily  at  it,  as  it  might  lie  on  the  marble  slab  of  a 
dissecting-room.  Say  it  were  the  eye  of  a  murderer,  a  Bellingham ;  or 
the  eye  of  a  murdered  patriot,  a  Sidney !  Behold  it — handle  it,  with 
its  various  accompaniments  or  constituent  parts,  of  tendon,  ligament, 
jnembrane^  blood-vessel,  gland,  humours;  its  nerves  of  sense,  of  sensa- 
tion^ and  of  motion.  Alas!  all  these  names,  like  that  of  the  organ 
Itself,  are  so  many  anachronisms,  figures  of  speech  to  express  that  which 
has  been — as  when  the  guide  points,  with  his  finger,  to  a  heap  of  stones;, 
and  tells  the  traveller,  ^That  is  Babylon,  or  Persepolis.*    Is  this  cold 

*  ObserrtUons  on  Intanity,  p.  120. 
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MI7  'dM  light  of  the  bodjrf  Is  this  tiie  mieranihropaB  in  the  manrel* 
louB  midocoflmt  Is  ibis  what  you  mean  when  joa  well  define  the  eye 
as  the  telescope  and  mirror  of  the  sooly  the  seat  and  agent  of  an  almost 
magical  powerf  PorBae  the  same  inquisition  with  every  other  part  of 
4he  body,  whether  integral  or  simply  ingredient^  and  let  a  Berzelins  or 
€L  Hatchett  be  yonr  interpreter,  and  demonstrate  to  you  what  it  is  that 

in  each  actually  meets  your  senses. It  is  to  the 

ooacseness  of  our  senses,  or  rather  to  the  defect  and  limitation  of  our 
percipien^&culty,  that  the  visible  object  appears  the  same  even  for  a 
moment.  The  characters  which  I  am  now  shaping  on  this  paper  abide. 
Not  only  the  forms  remain  the  same,  but  the  particles  of  the  colouring 
stuff  are  fixed,  and,  for  an  indefinite  period  at  leasts  remain  the  same 
But  the  partides  that  constitute  the  size,  the  visibility,  of  an  organic 
structure,  are  in  perpetual  flux.  They  are  to  the  combining  and  consti* 
tutive  power,  as  the  pulses  of  ur  to  tiie  voice  of  a  discourser,  or  of  one 

who  sings  a  roundelay But  perhaps  the  material  particles 

possess  this  combining  power  by  inherent  redprocal  attractions,  repul- 
sions, and  elective  aflBLnities,  and  are  themselves  the  joint  artists  of  their 
own  combinations)  I  will  not  reply,  though  well  I  might,  that  this 
would  be  to  solve  one  problem  by  another,  and  merely  to  shift  the 
mystery.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  thoughtful  querist,  that 
even  herein  consists  the  essential  difference,  the  contradistinction  of  an 
organ  from  a  machine;  that  not  only  the  characteristic  shape  is  evolved 
from  the  invisible  central  power,  but  the  material  mass  itself  is  acquired 
by  assimilation.  The  germinal  power  of  the  plant  transmutes  the  fixed  air 
and  the  elementary  base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves;  and  on  these 
the  organific  principle  in  the  ox  or  the  elephant  exercises  an  alchemy 
still  more  stupendous.  As  the  unseen  agency  weaves  its  magic 
eddies,  the  foliage  becomes  indifferently  the  bone  and  its  marrow,  the 
pulpy  brain,  or  the  solid  ivory.  That  what  you  see  is  blood,  is  flesh, 
IS  itself  the  work,  or  shall  I  say  the  translucence  of  the  invisible  energy^ 
which  soon  surrenders,  or  abandons  them  to  inferior  powers  (for  there 
is  no  power  or  charm  in  the  activities  of  nature),  which  repeat  a  similar 
metamorphosis  according  to  their  kind;  these  are  not  fancies,  con- 
jectures, or  even  hypotheses,  but  fiicts;  to  deny  which  is  impoadhle,  not 
to  reflect  on  which  is  ignominious.'** 

« 

.  I^  therefore,  by  the  term  ''  loss  of  vital  power,*'  is  meant  a  disturb- 
ance^ or  suspension  of  that  ''unseen  agency''  which  presides  over 
nutrition,  and  constitutes,  in  its  regular  action,  health,  we  grant  the 
premises,  and  follow  the  conclusions  of  the  work  before  us;  not^ 
however,  as  proclaiming  anything  new,  but  as  simply  reiterating  a 
tmthy  which  has  been  tacitly  admitted  by  all,  but  which,  from  its 
ehmentary  diaracter,  has  been  left  to  be  ''  understood,"  (to  use  a  phrase 
of  early  days)  by  most  writers  on  pathology.  Dr.  Hitchman,  whose  inves- 
tigations have  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  H«  Munro  at  page  97  of  his 
work,  states    ■ 
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''  I  belieye  that  before  the  scalpel  can  reyeal  opaoitf,  thickening,  and 
infiltration  of  the  membranes,  or  congestion,  inflammation,  ^oft^eaa  .or 
hardness  of  the  meduUarj  matter,  there  must  have  been  great  and  m* 
portarU  changes  goirig  on,  and  that  necroscopic  appearances  ought  to  be 
regarded  more  as  results  than  causes — as  the  ejects  rather  than  the 
source  of  the  malady  whose  nature  and  habitation  we  are  anxious  to 
explore." — Lancet,  Nov,  27,  1847. 

In  our  own  pages,  where  the  pathology  of  insanity  has  recently  been 
largely  entered  upon  by  the  same  writer,  its  causes  have  been  tabulated 
as  arising — ^primarily,  from  some  change  in  the  brain,  induced  by 
psychical  causes,  such  as  grief,  joy,  prolonged  intellectual  exertion,  &e,; 
and  also  by  physical  or  somatic  changes,  such  as  impaired  nutrition, 
irregular  dcyelopment,  and  mechanical  yiolence; — and,  secondarily,  by 
blood  diseases,  arrest  of  excretions,  sympathy  with  remote  organs,  &c 
In  Dr.  Henry  Munro*s  volume  the  malady  is  ascribed  ''to  loss  of 
nervous  power,  consequent  on  loss  of  vitality,*'  and  this  "  loss  of 
vitality"  is  produced  in  three  distinct  modes : — 

''  First,  external  poisons  entering  and  poisoning  the  system.  Second, 
moral  shocks  reacting  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  exhausting  or 
rather  depressing  its  vigour.  Thirdly,  constitutional  and  internal 
sources  of  nervous,  and  vital  depression — some  of  them  healthy  and 
consequent  on  natural  depression,  such  as  that  of  sleep  and  dreaming 
— some  of  them  consequent  on  the  disease  of  internal  organs,  such  as 
that  condition  when  urea  or  any  animal  poison  or  excretion  is  thrown 
back  upon  the  system — and  a  third  species,  which  belongs  to  this  class 
of  vital  depression,  namely,  an  uvhealthy  state  of  depressed  vitality, 
consequent  upon  an  umnatural  exhaustibility  of  the  special  organ,  the 
sensorium,  but  not  dependent  essentially  upon  disease  of  any  other 
organ." — ^p.  74. 

The  table  of  each  of  these  writers  embraces  the  same  causes  dif- 
ferently arranged ;  but  while  the  former  avows  that ''  each  and  all  of 
these  causes  act  by  producing  /unctionai  distuahanoe  or  strueiu/rcd 
eka/nge  in  the  vesicular  neurine  (grey  matter)  of  the  encephalon,  and 
thus  produce  insanity,*'  the  latter  reaches  apparently  higher  in  causa- 
tion, by  ascribing  all  the  wondrous  phenomena  exhibited  in  this  disease 
to  ''loss  of  vitality."  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  either  of  these 
pathologists,  between  whom  there  is,  perhaps,  in  reality,  no  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  for  Dr.  Hitchman  distinctly  states,  that  there  are 
links  of  causation  beyond  the  one  that  he  has  described — beyond^ 
indeed,  the  reach  of  human  investigation.  "  Although  there  fMu^  he  some 
one  deeiMmJbary  change,  upon  which  insanity  is  dependent^  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  be  demonstrated :  there  will  occur  a  multiplicity  of 
visible  changes  in  that  structure  (supra),  by  any  of  which  insanity  may  be 
caused  through  embracing  the  elementary  one;  and  these  alone  will  be 
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demonBtrated  by  futiire  retearcb^" — and  he  seetna  to  point  out  the  vital 
endofonents  of  organs  as  a  divine  (Ieu^  to  be  reverentially  admitted ;  as 
a  dynamic  principle^  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
human  philosophy,  but  which  presides  over  and  controls  all  the  mani- 
festations of  health  and  disease.  This  theory  is  more  definite  and  pre- 
cise than  that  of  a  local  "  loss  of  vital  power/*  and  is  more  within  the 
reach  of  positive  induction.  It  is  capable  of  being  substantiated  or  dis- 
proved by  well-observed  facts;  and  whilst  it  also  admits  of  being 
upheld  as  true,  by  appealing  to  the  results  of  medical  treatment,  it  does 
not  depend  for  its  support  upon  so  illusory  a  basis  as  the  reputed 
effects  of  any  therapeutical  agent.  If  insanity  be  the  result  of  a  loss  of 
vital  power,  what  are  the  indications  of  an  excess  of  the  vital  force? 
Many  cases  are  met  with  in  practice  in  whom  the  local  loss  of  blood 
relieves  the  malady;  in  whom  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized  antimony 
are  productive  of  more  benefit  than  exercise  or  diet,  although  we  admit 
that  they  are  more  rare  than  in  those  days  when  the  patients  at  Bethlem 
Hospital  were  regularly  bled— or  when  Dr.  Rush  resorted  to  the  heroic 
practice  of  taking  as  many  as  470  ounces  of  blood  from  one  patient. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood — ^we  know  that,  in  the  ffreat  majority  of 
instances,  insanity  is  an  asthenic  tnalady,  requiring  tonic  treatment, 
and  we  rejoice  to  agree  with  the  talented  writer  in  his  many  judicious 
remarks  upon  this  head.  This  fact  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Pinel — was  strenuously  contended  for  by  Mr.  Nesse  Hill  in  181 7-— 
has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Hitchman  and  others,  in  their  respective 
lectures  and  works — ^has  been  invariably  upheld  by  the  writers  in  this 
Journal,  and  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect  8i>ecimens  of 
unity  of  opinion  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature— 
inasmuch  as,  out  of  fifty-one  superintendents  of  asylums  whose  expe- 
rience was  called  for  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  1846,  no  less 
than  forty-eight  recommended  a  generous  diet,  and  abstinence  from 
general  depletion.  Still  there  remain  cases  of  ''sthenic  insanity,"  in  whom 
there  can  be  detected  no  more  traces  of  loss  of  vital  power,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  case  of  acute  peritonitis,  of  rheumatism,  or  pneumonia, 
in  whom,  in  order  to  cure  quickly  and  safely,  we  must  resort  to  antji- 
phlogistic  measures,  or  our  patient  will  rapidly  sink  into  perfect  fatuity, 
or  glide  to  that  ''bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns."  We 
repeat  i^;ain  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  given 
for  every  case,  but  the  judicious  physician  will  treat  eadi  one  according 
to  its  respective  acquirements,  regardless  alike  of  the  theories  or  the 
men  which  may  happen  to  be  popular  at  the  time;  knowing  full  well 
that  the  cure  of  the  patient  is  the  praise  of  the  physician,  and  that  there 
is  no  award  so  precious  as  the  consciousness  of  having  thought  as  much 
and  acted  as  wdl  as  our  judgment,  experience,  and  the  well  attested 
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obBervetion  of  honest  minds^  imbuuMed  by  modem  theories^  MiiUed  as 
to  do.  • 

Dr.  Mimro  argues,  that  the  preaenee  of  *^  if^flcmmtOory  action  in  M« 
hram  vooutd  corrcbonUe  the  theory  thai  ineanUy  ariteejrom  nerwn»$ 
and  vital  deprenionJ'  Thie,  if  understood  in  the  sense  ve  have  before 
indicated,  involyes  an  axiom,  which  we  have  no  desire  to  dispate;  but 
as  we  have  also  added,  it  equally  applies  to  those  acute  diseases  for 
which  active  depletion  has  hitherto  been  found  necessary  and  advan* 
tageous,  and  throws  no  additional  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  oerehral 
disease. 

''  2nd.  The  best  argument  that  inJlammaiMn  of  the  brain  is  no 
eeeential  eondMon  qf  ineanity  isy  that  eaotrofvagant  ineatnity  bo  often 
eadete  without  the  least  trace  o/itJ"  We  have  never  regarded  inflam- 
mation as  an  essential  condition  of  insanity — ^but  maintain  that  it  is 
sometimes  a  condition,  and  demur  to  the  podtion  that  it  often  exists 
without  the  least  trace  of  it.  If  the  brain  in  acute  cases  of  mania 
were  examined  immediatdy  after  death,  and  prior  to  the  head  being 
placed  in  a  dependent  or  erect  condition;  in  other  words,  if  the  head 
were  kept  in  a  horisontal  position,  these  traces  would  be  more  fre- 
quently observed  than  they  now  are— not,  indeed,  in  the  general' 
structure  of  the  brain — but  as  evidenced  in  a  congested  condition  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  a  roseate  hue  of  some  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the 
oonvolutions  j  even,  however,  if  these  appearances  should  not  be 
detected  after  death,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist 
prior  to  dissolution;  we  have  only  to  observe  the  effects  of  syncope 
upon  an  inflamed  conjunctiva,  to  comprehend  the  changes  which  may 
ensue  at  death,  in  so  deHcate  a  structure  as  the  vesicular  neurine  of 
the  cerebrum.  In  his  third  argument.  Dr.  Henry  Munro  urges,  *^  that 
injlammation  is  not  a  source  of  disease  at  aU,  but  rather  a  consequence/'* 
this  must  be  granted,  if  we  argue  up  to  first  causes,  but  then  *'  depressed 
vital  power**  leaves  us  in  the  same  predicament  still — ^where  is  the 
causa  caiusarum'i — ^whence  the  source  of  the  depressed  vital  pow^f — 
why  chase  the  endless  cirde  ? — why  urge  transcendental  arguments,, 
which  no  one  can  contradict,  but  which  no  one  feels  to  be  either  satis* 
factory  or  elucidatory  9 

'*  4th.  Inflammation  if  it  esdats  is  not  of  a  very  active  naturey  and  wiU 
not  bear  antiphlogistic  treatment,^'  As  a  general  enunciation,  we  here 
cordially  agree  with  the  vnriter. 

Dr.  Munro  admits  that,  ^'  it  toould  be  absurd,  and  apart  from  the 
truth,  to  deny  the  presence  of  great  congestion  tf  blood  in  the  head  m 
acute  mama,"  but  regards  it  rather  as  the  effect  than  the  cause  of 
nervous  irritation.  In  this  particular  he  coinddes  vrith  Criditon,  who 
wrote  in  1798  as  follows:  '' Increased  vascularity,  diminished  vascu-i 
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larityy  coloured  spoiB,  increafled  deaatj,  increased  specific  gnmty^; 
praBteq^tiind  laxity,  ulceration^  &c.,  have  been  detected  in  yarious 
caaes,  yet  there  is  no  one  which  has  been  uniformly  present  in  all 
analogous  cases,  and  therelbre,  there  is  no  reason  to  beUere,  that  any 
one  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alienation 
of  mind,  but  rather  <u  accidental  effects,  cvrieing  Jrom  various  eoMeeSf 
tMeh  haoe  occurred  either  preoiaua  to  the  commencement  of  the  disorder, 
or  during  its  attack.  The  chief  circumstance,  howeyer,  which  proves- 
that  they  are  rather  consequences  than  causes  of  any  particular  disease 
is,  that  they  haye  been  found  not  only  in  phrenitic  patients,  but  alsa 
in  idiots,  melancholies,  hysterical  patients,  paralytic  ones,  and  epileptic 
people.** — Crichton  on  ike  NaXmre  and  Origin  of  Mental  Derange^ 
menL  These  opinions  haye  been  acquiesced  in  by  nearly  every 
writer  on  mental  diseases;  and  certainly  all  modem  observers  fully 
agree  with  the  able  writer  before  us,  in  the  treatment  recommended 
to  be  pursued^namely,  local  depletion  accompanied  by  a  careful 
attention  to  whatever  may  support  the  strength  of  the  patient-^ 
regarding  the  loss  of  any  blood  as  a  great  evil — ^to  be  avoided  when^ 
ever  possible,  and  to  be  modified  in  every  case  by  judicious  hygienic 
arrangements. 

In  the  arguments  derived  from  the  necroscopy  of  the  insane,  the 
author  has  no  new  fSeusts  to  promulge.  We  were  startled,  however, 
at  the  assertion,  that  "  the  congestion  and  inflammatory  action 
(admitted  to  exist)  are  not  dangerous  to  life.*'  Deriving  his  fSacts 
from  the  records  of  the  incurables  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  who  have 
passed  through  the  acute  and  more  dangerous  stages  (rf  the 
malady,  and  who,  moreover,  never  presented  the  disease  in  the  dire 
form  which  it  is  met  with  in  other  hospitals  (the  patients  received  at 
Bethlem  being  always  ^'  picked  cases,**  free  from  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
the  like),  he  has  given  currency  to  the  great  error,  that  ''the  altera- 
tions which  take  place  in  insanity  are  not  of  a  very  fatal  character.'* 
In  a  foot-note,  this  error  is  modified,  but  the  whole  paragraph  implies, 
that  the  viaMity  of  the  insane  is  at  least  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
population.  We  had  thought  that  the  profound  researches  of  Farr, 
Thumam,  and  others,  had  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  set 
the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  Dr.  Farr,  in  a  table  published  in  the 
"  British  Annals  of  Medidne,"  has  the  following: — 

"  The  annual  mortality  among  lunatics  was  9  per  cent. ;  the  annual 
mortality  of  the  Swedish  population,  at  the  age  of  40 — 45,  was  1.50  per 
cent.  It  need  be  scarcely  added,  that  at  this  age  the  mortality  of  the 
Swedes  differs  inconsiderably  from  that  of  other  European  nations : 
madness,  therefore,  increases  Uie  TnortaUty  svafold.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  mean  age  of  lunatics  does  not  exceed  40-^5  years:  as 
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there  are  not  observations  sufficient  to  determine  their  mortidily 
differ^t  ages.  The  mean  ages  of  977  patients,  a&nitied  in  5  years  at 
Bethlem  Hospital^  were,  in  1830,  37  years;  in  1831,  35;  in  1832,  37; 
inl833,  36;  in  1834,  36;  so  that  40 — i5  may  be  safely  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  ages  of  the  entire  class — ^those  abore  as  well  bA  those  beloir 
that  central  point."— (June  16,  1837.) 

Dr.  Thumam,  in  his  "  Statistics  of  Insanity,"  writes :  *'  In  tliose 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  less  than  two-thirds,  and,  in  th6 
otheiB,  not  more  than  a  third,  of  the  expectation  of  Kfe,  at  the  time  <>f 
attack,  was,  on  an  average,  realized.  This  is  one  way  in  which  the 
prejudicial  influence  of  insanity  upon  the  duration  of  life  may  be 
shown." — p.  101. 

Dr.  Hitchman,  in  one  of  his  clinical  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Hau- 
well  Asylum,  and  published  in  this  Journal  in  April,  1850,  states : 
"  The  mortality  in  this  asylum  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  7^8 
per  cent. ;  and  I  find,  from  a  most  valuable  article  on  Lunatic  Asylmna 
in  the  'Supplement  of  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,*  that  it  has,  in  the 
Norfolk  Asylum,  from  1836  to  1845,  reached  as  high  as  19*74  per 
cent. ;  and  at  Lancaster,  14*94  per  cent. ;  and  Stafford,  nearly  as  high; 
the  mean  of  44  asylums  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  being  about 

9'62  per  cent." "A  tolerably  extensive  experience  amoi^ 

the  insane  enables  me  to  state,  that,  with  the  exception  of  fever,  ^bttt 
is  no  disease  which  they  are  not  as  liable  to  as  the  general  pc^Ia^on, 
while  they  incur  the  additional  risks  of  the  affections  incident  to  menial 
derangement;  and,  therefore,  with  all  these  facts  before  you,  you  may 
positively  affirm  that  insanity  /mm  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
humcm  life;  nay,  that  it  increases  the  mortality  at  least  threefold."— 
p.  231. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Munro's  observations  on  the  relation  that  dete- 
riorated blood  may  bear  to  insanity,  with  the  simple  remark,  that,  like 
the  above  statistics,  in  relation  to  his  theory,  his  arguments  are  fre- 
quently conflicting, — ^thus,  if  the  insane  live  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  where  is  the  proof  of  a  low  vitality?  Contrast  the  follow- 
ing as  an  illustration  of  theory-building.  "  That  external  agents  act  as 
exciting  causes  to  this  state  of  loss  of  vigour,  but  that  both  the  pre- 
disposing  and  proximate  catise  is  in  the  organ  itself.  And  (antidpating 
somewhat  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  relation  which  I  believe  deteriora- 
tion of  blood  to  hold  in  the  pathology  of  the  insane)  I  would  say,  in 
the  terms  of  microscopic  anatomy,  that  I  believe  the  fault  to  exist  in 
the  nerve-model  rather  than  in  the  matter  assimilated." — Part  L,  p.  75, 
with :  "  For  though  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nerve- 
model  retains  an  undeviating  power-as  long  as  it  exists;  and  that  if  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  only  gave  it  the  opportunity,  it 
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would  oeirtainly  aonmilate  to  itaelf  jHroper  matierialgy  and  in  the  right 
manner^  we  ^aaui^t  believe  that  it  can  eSwst  normal  tisane,  when  the 
proper  ingredients  are  not  presented  to  it;  and,  conseqnently,  we  must 
believe  that»  be  the  nerve-modd  ever  so  perfect,  deteriorated  blood  must 
horve  an  eSbct  on  its  operations."— p.  103. 

This  mistake  is  the  one,  committed  by  pathologists  generally,  in 
reasoning  upon  insanity;  th^e  is  no  one  epecial  demonetrdble  cause 
in  the  production  of  this  malady ;  if ''  the  nerve-model  be  perfect/'  and 
the  blood  be  diseased,  surely  the  "  predisposing  cause"  is  in  that  fluid? 
If  the  nerve*model  be  subject  to  pressure,  is  not  pressure  the  ''pre- 
disposing cause*'  of  its  disordered  function?    No  unity  is  violated'-— no 
law  of  strict  induction  is  infringed  by  stating,  at  one  time,  that  an 
inflamed  pia-mater  is  the  cause  of  insanity,  and,  at  another,  that  a 
thickened  craniuni  is  theybn^  et  arigo  of  the  malady,  or  that  the  super- 
fi<^  of  the  iM'aiu,  like  the  grey  arc  of  the  spinal  cord,  can  be  irritated 
by  a  reflex  action  from  remote  organs,  since  all  of  these  agents  may. 
operate  by  inducing  irritation  or  derangement  in  one  special  structure. 
Until  some  such  views  as  these  are  taken  by  medical  men,  their  theories 
will  be  conflicting  and  inharmonious,  and  their  practice  empirical  and 
unsafe.     We  had  much  to  add  on  this  most  interesting  topic,  but  our 
present  space  would  not  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  so  great  a  theme.    We 
cannot,  however,  conclude  our  review  without  noticing  another  statistical 
error  into  which  our  author  has  been  led,  by  riding  his  most  excellent 
bobby  a  little  too  fast-*''  Tlie/enude  eex  being  partictdarlf/  prone  to 
insanity,  corrohoratea  the  tJieory.^     Tliis  theorem  leads  to  many  argu- 
ments, but  is  the  premise  true  ?     There  is  a  tradition  extant,  that  King 
Charles  puszled  the  "  big-wigs"  of  the  Boyal  Society  by  asking,  "  how 
it  was  that  a  couple  of  live  flsh,  placed  in  a  bucket  of  water,  did  not 
make  it  heavier?"    It  was  a  long  time  before  the  peerless  philosophers 
detected  that  the  question  involved  a  fallacy.     It  is  a  great  truth,  that 
"there  are  more  false  facts  than  false  theories,"  and  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect  that  in  the  above  theorem,  a  "  false  fact"  is  honestly 
brought  forward  to  support  a  fallacious  theory.     "  The  wards  of  Beth- 
lem  Hospital  show,  that  with  equal  accommodation  for  the  male  as  for 
the  female  sex,  with  an  equal  ease  of  admission,  and  with  equal  means 
of  cure,  a  far  greater  number  of  females  are  received  within  these  walls 
than  of  males."  "  During  the  twenty-nine  years  ending  December,  1848^ 
3,979  females  were  admitted,  while  only  2,657  males  were  received,  ue^ 
nearly  Jlfty  per  cent,  more/emalee  tfian  nuUee,^*  It  is  perfectly  astonish- 
ing that  men  should  jump  to  conclusions  from  such  a  fact  as  the  above, 
without  flrst  ascertaining  what  proportion  the  female  eex  may  bear,  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  tJie  entire  sane  population  of  the  country.     Of 
what  value  are  statistics,  unless  aU  the  facts  are  taken  into  considera- 
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tionf  In  a  oountiy  like  England,  where  there  ia  always  an  ezces  of 
females^  is  it  not  likelj  that  the  actoil  number  of  insane  females  ahodd 
be  greater  than  that  of  nudes,  without  proving  that»  oo/a^amiiiwlbif^ 
they  were  more  liable  to  insanity  than  men)     What  are  the  facts? 

In  the  census  of  1841^  the  actual  excess  of  females  over  males  ia 
the  population  of  England,  was  348,364.  The  returns  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  on  January  1,  1844,  give  the  pn^zttons  of 
eadi  sex  ik&rk  in  otyimMy  as  men,  5521,  and  women,  5751;  where  ia 
the  especial  proneness  to  be  found  in  the  above  fiMsts)  For  be  it 
remembered,  the  fMTiality  among  the  insane  males  is  greater  than 
among  females,  and  if  the  number  of  aefouMons  into  all  the  asylums 
during  the  year  had  been  given,  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  actual 
number  of  males  would  have  been  the  laiger,  without  taking  the  compara- 
tive number  of  each  sex  among  the  sane  population  into  consideration. 
In  the  Commissioners  Report  of  1847,  there  were  7055  males,  and 
7350  females;  bearing  then  in  mind  the  difference  in  the  sane  popu- 
lation of  the  two  sexes,  and  above  all,  considering  the  great  annual 
mortality  among  males,  as  compared  with  that  of  females,  what  becomes 
of  ''the  50  per  cent,  more  females  than  males;"  the  great  colossal 
prop  of  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  theory?  It  is  true  that  the  author 
supports  his  statistics  by  reference  to  the  numbers  in  St  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Esquirol.  These  are  all  hia 
facts  on  this  subject.  A  great  name  often  misleads.  EsquiroPs  mis- 
take has  dragged  with  it  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  compiled 
theses  upon  a  malady  with  which  they  were  not  personally  fonuliar. 
Copland  and  Prichard  (the  latter  before  he  was  commissioner)  r^>eated 
the  error  of  Esquirol,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  many  othenu 
What  were  EsquiroFs  statements?  Simply,  that  the  number  of  existing 
cases  of  insanity  were  as  thirty-seven  males  to  thirty-eight  females;  and 
what  is  this?  admitting  that  in  the  general  population  of  the  countries 
from  which  he  derived  his  data,  the  proportion  of  adult  females  in  the 
general  population  would  probably  be  greater  than  that  of  males, 
espedally  after  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  Neither  Bethlem,  nor 
St.  Luke's  would  be  a  good  criterion  on  this  subject,  for  in  Middlesex 
in  1841,  there  was  in  the  general  population  an  excess  of  98,828 
females;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  numbers,  the  returns 
from  the  county  asylum  (Hanwell)  show,  that  during  the  past  twenty- 
years,  there  have  been  admitted  into  that  institution  1732  males,  and 
only  1647  females,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  more  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  latter  than  the  former.  Such  are  the  conflicting 
results  to  be  arrived  at,  by  taking  a  limited  sphere,  and  a  brief  space  of 
time,  for  the  collection  of  facts  from  whence  to  draw  important 
inference.     We  may  add,  that  Earle  makes  a  return  from  the  United 
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Sfttttefl  of  4510  insane  men,  and  2480  insane  women;  that  Dr.  Maxi^ 
milian  Jacob!  reported  from  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  in 
1834,  the  existence  of  1180  males,  and  only  835  females;  and  that 
Dr.  Thumam*s  laborions  inquiries  have  induced  him  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  13*7  per  cent,  of  males  oyer  that  of  females,  in 
the  cases  admitted  to  the  various  asylums  of  this  kingdom.  The 
researches  of  M.  BouteviUe  and  Parchappe  accord,  in  their  general 
result^  with  the  above;  a  eonclnsion  which  is  in  accordance  with  what, 
d  priori,  might  be  supposed  by  a  reflecting  mind,  although  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  conclusions  which  a  romantic  fancy,  or  a  speculative 
imagination,  or  a  novel  theory,  might  anticipate  or  require. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  errors  with  all  the  more  freedom,  because 
the  book  is  no  everyday  production.  It  reminds  us,  both  by  the 
graces  of  its  style  and  the  plausibility  of  its  hypothesis,  of  another 
great  work,  the  "  Indications  of  Insanity,"  in  which  genius  and  scholar- 
ship have  combined  to  weave  a  theory,  difficult  indeed  to  refute,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  like  the  one  before  us,  fails  to  carry  conviction  to 
such  minds  as  are  daily  conversant  with  the  endless  phenomena 
embraced  in  that  comprehensive  word,  "  Insanity."  Like  that  work, 
too,  the  "  remarks"  are  full  of  sentiments  which  do  honour  to  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  the  writer.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
following : — 

''We  cannot  listen  to  Nature's  voice  too  anxiously;  we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  jealous  of  allowing  theoretic  science  and  learned  egotisms 
to  carry  us  out  of  her  track.  But  if  the  influence  of  nature  and  her 
gifts  be  such  upon  the  watehing  friend,  what  are  its  effects  and  asso- 
ciations upon  the  sick  man  himself)  The  very  thought  of  these  things 
is  like  a  light  illuminating  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon.  He  who  has 
explored  those  mysterious  solitudes  of  the  earth,  the  caverns  in  Derby- 
shire, may  remember,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  oppression  ever  increasing, 
as  he  descends  deeper  and  deeper  into  those  gloomy  regions.  The 
faint  light  of  his  conductor  would  show  him  that  he  was,  indeed, 
passing  through  a  dismal  solitude ;  and  he  might  well  say,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  '  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains ;  the  earth 
with  her  bars  was  about  me  for  ever  l*  The  rush  and  hollow  sound 
of  waters  as  they  fell  around  him  into  deeper  caverns  still,  might  well 
occasion  him  to  feel  that  chaos  surrounded  him,  and  that  he  was  cast 
out,  and  forsaken;  when  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  a  crown  of  lights 
is  raised  up  into  the  solitudes  above !  All  is  changed  in  a  moment. 
The  eye  turns  with  instinctive  fondness  to  those  glowing  stars ;  what 
appeared  the  chamber  of  death  is  changed  into  a  glittering  room ;  the 
terrific  fall  of  waters  becomes  a  beautiful  cascade ;  chaos  seems  to  have 
departed,  and  hope  returns.  Such  as  these  beautiful  lights  are  to  the 
adventurer,  the  associations,  and  the  effiscta  of  nature's  gifts  are  upon 
the  sick,  and  ill  at  ease;  indeed,  far  more;  for  no  temporary  gloom  can 
equal  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  mind  of  him  whose  nervous  system  is 
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distressed,  and  nothing  can  seem  so  bright  as  the  assodations  and 
sensations  of  returning  health. 

"  And  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  a  reflection  which  the  circumstance 
that  these  remarks  refer  to  the  distresses  of  the  mind  peculiarly  justi- 
fies, and  which  the  analogy  just  given  almost  forces  upon  the  atten- 
tion, namely,  this,  that  if  the  trayeller — his  journey  through  earth's 
solitary  places,  his  joy  when  the  light  breaks  in  upon  his  gloom,  his 
sadness  when  he  perceives  that  light  expiring — ^remind  us  of  man^s 
sojourn  upon  earth — ^the  trials  of  his  life,  the  solace  permitted  in  the 
right  use  of  nature's  gifts,  and  the  regrets  experienced  when  l^ese 
comforts  are  taken  away; — ^if,  I  say,  these  vicissitudes  of  the  adven- 
turer remind  us  of  the  changing  scenes  of  life's  fevered  dream,  and  a 
sense  of  cheerlessness  b  left  upon  the  mind,  this  most  happy  thought 
remains,  that  as  the  traveller  can  cast  away  all  the  gloom  of  the  cavern^ 
its  pleasures  and  regrets,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  but  tempo- 
rary, and  that  by  retracing  the  dim  and  rugged  path  by  which  he 
descended,  he  can  regain  the  portals  that  open  to  life  and  home  once 
more;  so  the  man  of  devout  mind  can  derive  lasting  consolation  from 
the  thought,  that  when  life's  journey  is  over,  when  the  worst  and  the 
best  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting^  an  entrance  is  granted  to  him 
into  a  home  more  blessed  and  enduring  far,  than  this  world  can  ever 
offer."— p.  144. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  through  any  more 
of  his  fascinating  pages;  we  had  marked  many  passages  for  approba- 
tion, and  should  have  been  glad  to  have  placed  before  our  readers  some 
more  extracts  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  those  which  adorn  the  first  and 
concluding  portions  of  this  review,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  with  justice 
to  other  writers,  who  are  at  present  claiming  our  attention.  We  trust, 
however,  that  each  reader  will  purchase  the  original  work;  it  possesses 
the  great  merit  of  being  of  small  sice,  and  abounds  with  deep  thoughts 
eloquently  expressed,  and  so  richly  iqibued  with  a  Christian  spirit, 
that,  they  cannot  &il  to  make  every  careful  reader  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man.  With  its  pathology  we  cannot  agree,  but  the  style  and  the  sj^mt 
of  the  volume  merit  and  possess  our  warmest  approbation,  and  we 
trust  again  to  meet  the  author,  when  after  years  have  matured  his 
experience,  and  his  fervid  imagination  has  become  more  submissive  to 
the  stem  requirements  of  the  judgment,  and  to  the  rigid  laws  of  an 
inductive  philosophy. 
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Abt.  IV.— the  process  of  THOUGHT;  OR, 

ELECTRO-BIOLOGY* 

"  Electtro-Biolooy  r  What  is  its  meaning?  Literally,  the  theory  of 
Kfe,  explained  by  electricity,  or  the  electrical  theory  of  life,  a  new- 
fangled pseudo-science,  ingeniously  enough  engrafted  upon  mesmerism. 
If  the  facts  of  mesmerism  came  before  us,  like  Hamlet's  Ghost,  in  a 
''questionable  shape,"  those  connected  with  electro-biology  assume  a 
Btill  more  dubious  ai^ct,  and  certainly  demand  a  much  larger  amount 
of  heathen  credulity.  There  are  men  at  this  moment  "  sUvrring^  about 
the  country,  performing  feats  of  metaphysical  jugglery,  before  crowds  of 
well-dressed  and  intelligent  people,  who  can  no  more  explain  what  they 
see  and  hear,  than  they  can  the  Uger-de-main  tricks  of  a  French  con- 
juror. There  can  be  no  doubt — and  we  give  these  comedy-acting  phi- 
losophers the  benefit  of  this  admission — that  one  human  being  may,  by 
performing  certain  antics,  affect  the  senses  of  another.  The  annals  of 
witchcraft  abound  with  such  cases.  We  can  easily  conceiye  the  machi- 
nations of  a  reputed  witch  affecting  the  imagination  and  nervous  system 
of  certain  persons — particularly  females — ^in  the  darker  ages;  and  we 
haye  the  clearest  judicial  evidence  on  record,  that  a  state  analogous  to 
catalepsy,  accompanied  by  coma,  convulsions,  and  sometimes  profound 
physical  insensibility,  has  been  frequently  so  produced.  The  Lancashire 
Witches,t  the  Surrey  Demoniac,:|:  the  Nuns  of  Loudun,  exhibited 
all  the  symptoms  now  ascribed  to  mesmerism,  and  were  subjected  to 
the  pin-thmsting  test  of  sensibility,  which  is  now  so  fashionable  with 
mesmerists. §  In  a  treatise  entitled  ' Daimonomagia,'  1665,  the  ''dis- 
ease of  witchcraft*'  is  described  as  "a  sickness  that  arises  from 
strange  and  preternatural  causes,  and  from  diabolical  power  in  the  use 
of  strange  and  ridiculous  eenremonieSf  by  witches  or  necromancers, 
afflicting  with  strange  and  unaccustomed  symptoms,  and,  commonly, 
pretematurally  violent,  very  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  curable  by  natural 
remedies.'' I 


*  The  Process  of  Tbought  adapted  to  Words  and  Language,  together  witli  a  description 
of  the  Relational  and  Differential  Machines.    By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.    London :  18dl. 

f  A  briefe  and  tme  discourse,  contayniog  the  certayne  possession  and  dispoasession 
of  seven  persons  in  one  family  in  Lancashire.  By  Oeorge  More,  Minister  and  Preacher 
of  the  Worde,  now  a  prisoner  at  the  Clinks,  where  he  bath  continued  almost  for  two 
years.    1600. 

I  The  Surey  Demoniacke;  or,  an  account  of  Satan*s  strange  and  dreadful  actings  in 
and  about  the  body  of  Richard  Dugdale,  of  Surrey,  near  Whalley,  in  Lancashire. 
London:  1697. 

f  Veritable  Relation  des  Jnstes  Proc^ures  obserries  au  fait  de  la  possession  des 
ITrsnlines  de  Loudun  et  an  proc^  de  Qrandier.    Paris :  1034. 

II  Daimonomagia :  a  Small  Treatise  of  Sicknesse  and  Disease  from  Witohoraft  and 
Supemataral  Causes.    London:  J.  Dover,  1005. 
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There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  effects  produced  by  what 
are  called  mesmeric  manipulations;  they  have  been  ezhibitedy  and  are 
patent  to  the  world ;  but  we  are  not,  in  seeking  an  explanation  of  these 
effects,  to  have  recourse  to  hypotheses  which  are  purely  imaginary. 
The  mental  faculties  may,  by  a  variety  of  tricks,  be  curiously  enough 
disturbed.     Thus,  if  a  person  be  desired  to  keep  a  fixed  and  steady 
gaze  on  any  inanimate  object,  the  attention  will  become  £atigued;  and 
sleep,  more  or  less  profound,  will  ensue;  and,  in  the  intermediate  stated 
between  waking  and  sleeping,  when  the  mind  is  wavering,  and  only 
half  conscious  of  what  is  passing  around,  it  may  easily  be  imposed 
upon  by  any  suggestion  audibly  communicated.     Some  years  ago^  die 
following  curious  experiment  was  performed  at  Manchester,  before  an 
audience  of  eight  himdred  persons : — ^Mr.  Braid,  who  has  written  modi 
upon  what  he  terms  '  Hypnology,  or  Nervous  Sleep,'  undertook  to  pro- 
duce  sleep  by  causing  persons  to  gaze  continuously  at  inanimate  objects. 
Fourteen  male  adults,  who  had  never  tried  the  experiment  befoic^ 
stepped  forward  from  among  the  audience  to  be  experimented  upon. 
He  then  desired  some  of  them  to  keep  a  steady,  fixed  gaze  upon  the 
end  of  a  cork,  which  he  bound  upon  tiiieir  head,  so  as  to  project  over 
the  eyes  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead.     Each  was  then  desired  to 
look  at  the  cork  bound  upon  his  own  forehead,  and  concentrate  his 
undivided  attention  on  the  act.     Some  also  were  desired  to  fix  thdr 
sight  and  thoughts  on  other  objects,  as  the  gas  apparatus  in  the  room. 
They  all  commenced  the  process  at  the  same  time,  and  what  was  tlie 
result)    Ten  of  the  fourteen  went  to  sleep,  although  the  operator  did 
not  touch  them  until  after  their  eyelids  had  closed  involuntarily.  Nona 
of  them  were  able  to  open  their  eyes;  some  became  cataleptic,  others 
were  insensible  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  one  or  two  forgot  all  that 
occurred     During  these  proceedings,  three  more  of  the  audience  threw 
themselves,  of  their  own  accord,  into  a  state  of  profound  sleeps  by 
fixing  their  gaze  and  thoughts  in  the  same  way,  upon  other  single  points 
in  the  room.*    There  is  nothing  by  any  means  so  very  marveUoiB 
in  all  this.     Darwin,  long  ago,  in  his  '  Zoonomia,'  pointed  out  that, 
by  fiettiguing   the  attention,  and  thereby  suspending  volition,  sleep 
would  be  produced.     There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  different  people;  as,  indeed,  was  observed,  'in  the  more 
palmy  days  of  witchcraft.  "  Aspect  and  contact  do  not  always,^  accord- 
ing to  Biemannus  and  Wierius,  "  bewitch ;  witches  sometimes  try  to 
bewitch  one,  and  cannot,  and  yet  bewitch  another  of  the  same  famfly.''t 
But  supposing,  instead  of  the  piece  of  cork,  a  disc  of  zin<^  or  a  conk- 

*  The  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body.    By  James  Braid.    London :  ChnrchiU, 
1846. 
t  DaimonomagU,  loe.  cit. 
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mon  brass  button  were  snbstitoted,  and  the  same  attention  to  it 
enjoined,  would  it  be  at  all  wonderful  if  the  same  eflbot  were  produoedl 
Certainlj  not  Nay,  we  can  easily  understand  that  when  the  Tisioii 
beoomes  confused,  and  the  mental  &culties  bewildered,  erroneoua 
impressions  and  illusions,  ocular  and  aural,  may  easily  be  suggested* 
^  Tou  cannot  open  your  eyes,**  cries  the  electro-biological  magician;  his 
patient,  half  asleep  and  half  awake;,  heais,  believes,  and  immediately 
imagines  his  eyelids  dosed  under  a  wogbt  In  ttying  to  open  them, 
he  makes  no  real  muscular  effort^  the  power  of  his  volition  is  paralyzed, 
his  eyelids  remain  dosed,  and  the  lecturer  stands,  with  an  air  of  intense 
pride  and  satisfMstion,  before  his  astonished  audience. 

The  researdies  on  magnetism  by  Baron  von  Beidienbach,  recently 
puMished  by  Dr.  William  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  have  exdted  con* 
riderable  sensation;  but,  if  £urly  examined,  his  experiments  will  be 
fimnd  altogether  incondusive.  The  aim  of  the  Baron  b  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  ^'new  imponderable*' — ^a  something  of  magnetic 
origin  akin  to  the  supposed  mesmeric  fluid — affecting  the  powers  and 
forces  of  all  objects,  animate  and  imtptm^fi^  organic  and  inorganic; 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  magnet  of  a  certain  power  drawn  along 
the  sur£Ace  of  the  body,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  will  produce 
certain  phyrical  sensation;  and  when  at  a  little  distance  from  the  body 
sensitive  persons  may  experience  similar  sensations  in  a  modified  degree. 
Bat  the  Baron  von  Bddienbach  goes  fiirther  than  this;  he  assures  us 
that  his  patients,  when  in  the  dark,  saw  different  coloured  streams  of 
light  actually  issue  from  the  magnet 

The  patients,  we  may  premise,  were  principally  sensitive  females^ 
and  the  Baron  did  not  himself  witness  these  extraordinary  phenomena, 
neither  was  there  any  other  corroborating  testimony.  The  evidence^ 
therefore,  in  Uminey  rests  upon  the  individual  report  of  eadi  patient; 
but  here,  although  we  do  not  wish  to  be  defident  in  gallantry,  we  must 
aay  that  the  eridence  of  nervous  and  snsoeptible  ladies,  upon  mattera 
affecting  their  own  impressions  and  their  own  senses,  oug^t  to  be 
reodved  with  oondderable  caution.  ''It  is  an  undoubted  fact,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Braid— and  the  profesdon  will  agree  with  him — "  that  with 
many  individuals,  especially  with  the  hi^y  nervous,  imaginative,  and 
abstractive,  a  strong  direction  of  inward  consdousness  to  any  part  of 
the  body— espedally  if  attended  with  the  expectation  or  belief  of  some- 
thing bdng  about  to  happen,  is  quite  suffident  to  change"— or  rather,  we 
should  say,  to  modify — **  the  phydcal  action  of  that  part^  and  produce 
audi  impresdons  frt>m  this  cause  alone,  as  Baron  Bdchenbach  attributes 
to  this  new  force."*  Half  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Bath,  by 
substituting  wooden  for  the  famous  metallic  traoters  of  Perkins,  came 

*  Bnid,  loe.  dt. 
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to  tiie  same  conduBion,  One  of  Baro&  Beidienbach's  patients  imagined 
that  she  saw  the  mi^et  giying  out  light,  not  onlj  when  open,  hut 
when  closed.  When  open,  she  said  the  flames  from  the  poles  were 
about  eight  inches  high,  those  at  the  joining  of  the  plates  of  the  magnet 
about  a  finger's  breadth  in  length.  These  small  flames  appeared  blue^ 
the  chief  light  being  white  below,  yellow  higher  up,  then  red  and  green 
at  the  top— both  poles  seemed  to  give  out  similar  appearances  of  light 
and  flame;  but,  unfortunately,  the  same  lady  being  again  experimented 
upon,  saw  the  streams  of  light  issuing  from  the  same  magnet  different 
both  in  size  and  colour.  At  the  pole  pointing  to  the  north  or  negative 
end  of  the  magnet,  the  flame  was  larger  than  at  the  opposite  end;  it 
was  red  instead  of  white  below,  and  blue  instead  of  yellow  or  red  in 
tiie  middle.  There  would  clearly  not  have  been  this  discrepancy  had 
there  been  any  physical  reality  in  the  alleged  flames  and  colours.  Ail 
doubt  on  the  subject  is,  however,  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  in  several 
of  Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  when  he  deceived  the  patient  by  pretoiding 
to  use  a  magnet,  all  the  abnormal  sensations  were  produced  by  the  mere 
imagination  of  the  patient ;  a^  in  Dr.  Haygarth's  case,  the  key  of  his 
portmanteau — ^when  the  patient  imagined  it  to  be  a  magnet — ^produced 
effects  as  singular  as  if  it  had  been  endowed  vrith  the  new  imponderable 
magnetic  force  discovered  by  the  Baron's  patients.  Upon  the  very  equi* 
vocal  testimony  of  his  nervous  lady  patients,  the  Baron  conceives  he  has 
proved  that  this  new  imponderable  force  has  the  power  of  attracting,  the 
human  body  and  adhering  to  it  as  steel  to  the  magnet,  and  that  it  is  a 
force  in  superaddition  to  the  magnetic  force  in  the  magnet  itselE 
Furthermore,  that  this  imponderable  is  equally  active  in  crystals,  in 
which  it  exists  pure  and  distinct  from  ordinary  magnetism.  He  also 
believes  that  his  patients  saw,  from  the  finger  points  of  healthy  men^ 
fiery  bundles  of  light  streaming  forth  exactly  as  from  the  poles  of 
magnets,  and  of  crystals  visible  to  the  sensitive.  He,  moreover,  alleges 
that  where  it  is  passive,  it  can  be  excited  into  activity  by  the  sun's  rays, 
by  the  moon's  rays,  by  starlight,  by  heat,  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
action,  and,  finally,  that  this  luminous  or  phosphorescent  appearaaoe^ 
and  certain  other  peculiar  properties,  may  be  discovered  by  the  sensi- 
tive in  almost  every  place,  and  from  nearly  evoy  object,  animate  or 
inanimate.  Assuredly  this  is  the  very  poetry  of  science;  it  reminds  us 
of  a  passage  in  the  conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eckerman  and  Soret* 
^' We  are  all,"  said  Goethe,  "groping  among  mysteries  and  wonders; . 
Besides,  one  soul  may  have  a  decided  influence  on  another,  merely  by. 
means  of  its  silent  presence,  of  which  I  could  relate  many  instances. 
It  has  often  happened  to  me  that  when  I  have  been  walking  with  an 
acquaintance,  and  have  had  a  living  image  in  my  mind,  he  has  at  once 
begun  to  speak  of  that  very  thing.     I  have  also  known  a  man  who, 
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withoat  saying  a  word,  oonld  suddenly  silence  a  party  engaged  in  cheer- 
iiil  oonvenation  by  the  mere  power  of  his  mind.  Nay,  he  cotdd  also 
itttrodooe  a  tone  which  would  make  everybody  feel  uncomfortable.  We 
hare  all  something  of  electrical  and  magnetic  forces  about  us,  and  we 
put  forth,  like  the  magnet  itself,  an  attractive  or  repulsive  power, 
aooordiiigly  as  we  come  in  contact  with  something  similar  or  dissimilar. 
It  is  possible,  nay,  even  probable,  that  if  a  young  girl  were,  without 
knowing  it,  to  find  herself  in  a  dark  chamber  with  a  man  who  designed 
to  murder  her,  she  would  have  an  uneasy  sense  of  his  unknown  pre- 
tenee^  and  that  an  anguish  would  come  over  her  which  would  drive  her 
from  the  room  to  the  rest  of  the  household."*  There  is  something 
certainly  droll  in  the  notion  of  our  being  human  magnets ;  it  is  even 
alleged  that  sensitive  patients  should  lie  with  their  heads  towards  the 
north,  and  that  they  will  suffer  great  discomfort  if  they  do  not,  when 
nestled  in  their  bed,  place  the  position  of  their  body  in  proper  relation 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  Hence,  a  young  lady,  writing  to  Mr.  Braid, 
expr^ses  herself  in  the  following  lively  terms : — "  You  will,  no  doubt, 
be  gratified  to  learn,  that  in  common  with  the  whole  human  race,  you 
are  a  magnet,  with  this  peculiarity  only,  that  if  you  were  suspended  by 
the  middle  you  would  point  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to 
80Uth---with  which  interesting  fact  I  leave  you  to  your  meditations.'*t 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  Ampere,  Faraday,  and 
others,  in  electro-magnetism,  and  the  recent  observations  of  Matteuci 
on  the  evolution  of  electricity  during  muscular  contraction,  suggest 
not  only  an  analogy  between  the  imponderable  agents — flight,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism — ^but  the  probability  that  they  are  modifi« 
cations  only  of  the  same  subtle  principle.  -  Many  physiologists,  indeed, 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  nervous  fluid  itself  has  some  affinity 
with,  or  is  perhaps  identical  with,  electricity.  This  view  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  term  ^  Electro-biology,"  which — ^we  quote,  and  beg  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Smee's  definition — ''  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
relation  of  electricity  to  the  vital  functions."  Unhappily  for  the 
interests  of  science,  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  go 
beyond  the  actual  limits  of  what  is  really  known,  in  order  to  speculate 
upon  things  which  are  unknown,  and  no  sooner  is  any  one  discovery 
supposed  to  be  made,  than  a  host  of  inconsequential  theories  imme- 
diately spring  out,  or  are  based  upon  it.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
with  electro-'biology,  which,  under  the  mask  of  science,  puts  forth 
assumptions,  which  are  ludicrously  untenable,  and  promulgates  doctrines 
which  are  eversive  of  the  immateriality  and  independent  existence  of  the 

*  Cooversations  of  Ooetbe  with  Eekennanix  and  Soret.  Translated  from  the  Gennaa 
bj  John  Oxenford.    2  vols.    London :  Smith  and  Elder.    1850.    Vol.  L    Page  150. 
f  Braid,  op.  eit.  p.  26. 
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hnmian  mind.  It  is  materialism  in  its  most  Tepnlnve  form,  pretending^ 
in  its  presumptuous  speculation,  to  explain  the  mystery  and  origin  of 
life.  These  mistaken  philosophers  believe  that  they  can  pontivelyy  by 
the  action  of  a  galvanic  batteiy,  create  life ;  that  thej  can  call  into 
existence  a  multitude  of  insects,  of  which  the  aocirua  Orosni  is  a  notable 
example;  and,  having  allowed  them  their  premises,  they  tiien  proceed 
to  show  how  every  fundamental  organic  globule  is  endowed  witii  a 
prindple  of  self-evolution,  and  how,  by  an  easy  process  of  gradual 
development^  one  species  of  animal  passes  into  another  spedea  of 
animal  until  reptiles  become  fish — ^fish,  birds— birds,  monkeys — and 
monkeys,  men.  Happily,  however,  for  the  stability  of  the  inaeet-worid^ 
fte  more  enlarged  observations  of  Ehrenbeig  completely  owitlirow  tiie 
vaunted  experiments  of  Mr.  Cross,  who  can  no  more,  with  the  aid  of  hia 
galvanic  battery,  give  life  to  an  acarus  than  to  a  cockchafer,  a  tadpole^ 
or  a  pullet's  egg.  In  the  <<  Elements  of  Electro-Biology ,"  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Smee,  we  find  that  he  for  outrivals — at  least  in  his  attempts-— 
the  insect-maker,  Mr.  Cross.  He  ^ves  very  dear  instructions  how  to 
make  an  artificial  electric  fish.  ^' Catch  your  hare  first,"  says  Mrs. 
Bundell  j  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  catch,  you  must,  secundem  ariem, 
in  electro-biology,  make  your  fish.  ^This  artifidal  electrical  fish,**  says 
our  electro-biological  philosopher,  ''is  made  by  taking  an  ordinary 
solution  of  ferrocyanate  of  potash  contained  in  a  glass-vessel  In  thia 
glass-vessel  a  porous  cdl,  with  a  similar  solution,  is  introduced.  Now, 
if  a  series  of  tiiese  cells  be  taken  and  connected  together  by  platinum, 
wires,  so  arranged  that  the  inside  of  the  porous  cdl  of  one  vessel  be 
connected  with  the  exterior  of  the  second  by  a  platinum  wire,  no  action 
will  be  indicated  by  the  galvanometer.  If,  however,  a  current  of 
voltaic  electridiy  be  now  passed  through  each  cell,  firom  the  porous 
tube  to  the  exterior,  one  department,  or  the  hydrogen  dde,  will  be* 
come  alkaline,  and  the  salt  will  retain  its  chemical  character;  the 
other  cell  will  become  add,  and  be  converted  into  tiie  red  prussiate."* 
In  dedgning  this  ''abundantiy  complex"  medianism,  we  cannot  con- 
odve  any  feadble  source  from  which  the  prindple  of  vitality  could, 
alter  all,  be  eliminated;  the  projectors  and  builders  of  the  Tower  of 
fiabd  were  as  &r  from  reaching  Heaven  as  these  philosophers  are  firom 
approaching  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Hfe.  Could  "  Man,  proud  man 
—-Pressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  thus  mimic  the  works  of  his  own 
Maker,  and  set  a-going  an  infinite  transmutation  of  spedes,  beginning 
with  a  fundamental  cdl,  an  organic  globule,  what  anomalies  and 

*  Elements  of  Electro-Biology,  or,  tbe  Voltaic  MectaftaiBra  of  Man ;  of  Electro- 
PaUiology,  especiaUy  of  the  Nenrous  System ;  and  of  Electro-Tbenipeatica.  By  Aliked 
8mee,  F.E.S.    Longman :  1850,    p.  &5. 
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« 

wonden  would  not  be  eTer-aad-anon  startiiig  into  ezistence  under  our 
own  inuneduilie  obionrafcion. 

From  the  same  electro-biological  authority  we  learn,  'Hhat  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nenwa  are  rudimentary  brains,  which  might 
be  evolved  in  structure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  us  cognizant  of 
minute  changes  taking  place  in  our  own  bodies,  but  which  for  many 
hundred  filaments  only  send  a  single  impression  to  the  noemic  batteries 
in  the  bnun."*  Alasl  for  the  safety  and  integrity  of  our  own  great 
solar  plexus,  and  the  cranial  protection  of  our  *'central''  cerebral  bat- 
tery. This  ^'gradual  development"  and  '^ self-evolving  prindple"  in  the 
inoiganic  and  organic  world;  this  transmutation  of  one  spedfic  being 
into  another,  might  suggest  considerable  uneasiness  about  our  own  per^ 
flonal  identity.  *'  Under  such  celestial  treatment,**  says  a  severe  but  acute 
critic^  *'  we  might  live  to  see  a  grizzly  dowager,  a  wheezing  bachelor, 
and  a  withered  maid,  sitting  down  to  a  quiet  game  at  whist,  with  a 
new-fiishioned  dummy  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  poodle,  while  a  lively 
spitz,  or  &wning  spaniel,  is  raised  on  its  hind  quarters  at  the  end 
of  the  sofa,  and  teaching  the  knight's  move  to  the  youii|ger  ladies 
of  the  hou6ehold.''t 

Wishing,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  give  the  prindples  of  electix>- 
faiology  a  fiur  hearing,  we  were  curious  to  ascertain  what  light  it  could 
possibly  throw  upon  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  finding 
the  book  which  suggested  this  article, ''  The  Process  qflTumght  adapied 
to  Words  amd  La/ngwiqe^  floating  on  the  surfiioe  of  literature,  we  deter- 
mined to  anal3rze  its  contents  \  and  we  regret  to  say,  our  worst  appre- 
hensions are  more  than  verified;  paragraph  upon  paragraph  numerioidly 
succeeding  each  other,  as  if  each  should  be  accepted  as  a  canon  in 
philosophy,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  common-place  descrip- 
tion of  truisms  wrapt  up  in  the  most  solemn  and  pompous  phraseology, 
masking  at  the  same  time  the  most  daring  materialistic  speculations. 
We  shall  allow  the  author  to  state  his  own  aphorisms  in  hiis  own  lan- 
guage; his  style-  appears  to  us  both  obscure  and  often  unintelli- 
gible; but  metaphysics  has  been  wittily  enough  defined,  *^V<vri  de 
s'^arer  avee  miHhode,  As  the  paragraphs  are  numbered,  so  do  we 
take  them.  The  first  propounds  the  following  dogma,  which  is  ddi* 
vered  as  abruptly  as  if  it  were  articulated  by  an  oracle.  "  (1.)  The 
perfection  of  the  operation  of  the  brain  by  which  man  performs  the 
noblest  attributes  of  his  nature,  can  no  more  be  enhanced  by  a  know- 

*  Elements  of  Electro-Biology,  or  tbe  Yoluuc  Medumism  of  Man;  of  Electio- 
PaChology,  eepeeiallj  of  the  Nerrons  System ;  and  of  Eleotro-Then^atics.  By  AUked 
Smee,  F.B.S.    Longman:  1850.    Page  79. 

f  Edinburgh  Beview :  Article  on  the  **  Natural  Vestigea  of  Creation."    Vol.  Izzzil* 
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ledge  of  its  organization,  than  tke  working  of  alsteam  engine  could  be 
improred  if  it  could  be  made  to  know  the  mechaniflm  bj  which  it 
obtained  its  desired  result/*  p.  1.  Here  we  must  emphatioBlIj  throw  in 
an  interlocutor.  We  protest,  in  limine^  against  the  assumptioa  that  the 
noblest  attributes  of  man  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  JuneU<mal 
operations  of  his  brain;  we  r^ard  the  mind,  although  in  its  manifesta- 
tions influenced  by  matter,  as  something  higher  than  the  result  of  mere 
Qsrebral  organization ;  surely,  if  man  be  ennobled  by  his  moral  attri- 
butes, or  exalted  by  his  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  to  the  mind  that  we 
must  refer  this  ascendancy.  The  clumsy  illustration  of  the  steam 
engine  we  repudiate;  if  a  steam-engine  were  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
its  own  springs,  levers,  pumps,  pistons,  valves,  and  mill-wheels^  we  do 
not  see  why  it  might  not  improve  upon  its  own  working,  just  as  man, 
hy  reflection  and  self-control,  may  improve  his  own  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature.  "  (2.)  Electro-biology  teaches,  that  mem  rec^ves  impres- 
sione  from  the  external  world  through  the  medium  of  liis  organs  of 
sensation,  transmits  those  impressions  to  the  brain,  and  there  registers 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  sensorium  one  vast  mechanism, 
in  which  everything  that  has  been  heard  or  seen,  or  felt,  or  smelled,  or 
touched,  has  produced  an  efiect  which  modifies  the  action  of  any 
impression  which  may  be  subsequently  received,"  p.  2.  Now,  when 
the  electro-biological  philosopher  teaches  us  that  *'  man  receives  im- 
pressions from  without,  and  that  man  transmits  these  impressions  to 
the  brain,  in  order  to  register  them  in  the  sensorium,"  what  does  he 
mean?  it  is  the  mind  of  man,  we  apprehend,  which  reoskfea  these 
impressions,  and  per/orma  these  operations.  But,  nol  the  electro- 
biologist  does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  thinking,  intelligent 
principle,  apart  from  cerebral  organization.  He  adopts  an  exploded 
theory,  which  Beid  long  ago  censured  in  these  terms :  "  Some  philo- 
sophers among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  modems,  imagined 
that  man  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  matter  so  curiously  organized,  that 
the  impressions  of  external  objects  produce  in  it  sensation,  perception, 
remembrance,  and  all  the  other  operations  we  are  conscious  of.  This 
foolish  opinion  could  only  take  its  rise  from  observing  the  constant 
connexion  which  the  Author  of  Nature  hath  established  between  certain 
impressions  made  upon  our  senses,  and  our  perception  of  the  objects 
by  which  the  impression  is  made;  from  which  they  weakly  infer,  that 
those  impressions  were  the  proper  and  efficient  causes  of  the  corres- 
ponding perception.  But  no  reasoning  is  more  fallacious  than  this, 
that  because  two  things  are  always  conjoined,  therefore  one  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  other.  Day  and  night  have  been  joined  in  constant 
succession  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  but  who  is  so  foolish  as 
to  conclude  from  this  that  day  is  the  cause  of  night,  or  night  of  the 
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following  day)  There'ia  indeed  rwthing  mare  ridicuUnu  than  to  ima^ 
gine  that  any  moHon  or  tnodifioaiion  of  mtttter  ahculd  prodnux  thottffht. 
If  one  should  tell  of  a  telescope  so  exactly  made  as  to  have  the  power 
of  seeing;  of  a  \diispering-galleiy  that  had  the  power  of  .hearing;  of  a 
cabinet  so  nicely  framed  as  to  haye  the  power  of  memoiy;  or  of  a 
machine  so  delicate  as  to  feel  pain  when  it  was  touched, — such  absur- 
dities are  so  shocking  to  common  sense,  that  they  would  not  find 
belief  even  among  savages ;  yet  U  ia  the  ea/me  absttrdUy  to  think  that 
^  impreseions  o/extemal  objects  upon  tlie  machine  of  owr  bodies  can 
be  the  real  efficient  cause  of  thought  <md  percqi>Hon.*  We  must,  how^ 
ever,  give  our  philosopher  credit  for  the  amusing  notion  of  the  sen* 
sorium  being  "  one  vast  mechanism,*'  in  which  man  registers  every- 
thing he  has  ''heard,  seen,  felt,  smelt,  or  touched;"  the  idea  was, 
doubtless,  suggested  by  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  completely  eclipses  the 
cave  of  Plato,  and  the  dark-chamber  illustration  of  Locke. 

Eketro-biology  next  teaches  (3) ''that  every  idea  or  action  on  the 
brain  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  an  action  on  a  certain  combination 
of  nervous  fibres  which  is  definite  and  determinable ;  and,  regarding 
the  sum  total  of  the  nervous  fibres,  is  a  positive  result  over  a  certain 
portion  only,  which  has  a  distinct  and  clearly  defined  limit.  Thus,  if 
we  take  ten  nervous  fibrils  and  call  them  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J, 
and  suppose  an  action  to  have  occurred  on  D,  E,  F,  the  combination, 
excited  to  action,  will  give  rise  to  an  idea  which  would  depend  upon 
their  positive  excitement,  and  the  positive  character  of  the  idea  would 
be  limited  to  that  combination.  Instead  of  using  the  letters  D,  E,  F, 
I  may  illustrate  the  proposition  by  assuming  the  fore-finger  to  repre- 
sent those  letters,  when  it  would  be  apparent  that  if  that  finger  was 
placed  in  hot  water,  the  idea  of  that  particular  action  of  the  hot  water 
would  be  confined  to  the  nerves  supplying  that  part." — ^p.  2.  Here, 
again,  our  philosopher  appears  to  have  sadly  bewildered  himself.  What 
does  he]mean  by  using  synonymously  the  words  "every  idea''  and  "aetion 
on  the  brain  f*  Are  we  to  understand  that  every  idea  is  an  action  on 
the  brain f  or  every  action  of  the  brain  in  itself  an  idea?  Then,  again, 
resolving  these  into  an  imaginary  eombination  of  nervous  fibres  repre- 
sented by  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alj^abet,  and  shifting  these  about 
like  a  child's  toy,  in  order  to  show  how  these  fibres  may  be  excited  to 
difierent  action,  is  as  absurd  a  piece  of  conjuring  as  can  ]K)ssibly  be 
conceived.  The  theory  of  Hartley  was  at  all  events  ingenious,  but 
even  he,  with  all  his  vibrations  and  vibrunaili,  failed  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  thought.     "  Let  us,"  says  Blakey,  "  admit  all  that  the 

*  Beid  on  tlie  lutellectuol  Powers.  Essay  II.  Cbap.  iv.  p.  253.  Sir  William 
Uamilton's  Edition  of  Beid's  collected  Works.  Edinburgh:  1840.  Tbis  valuable 
work  oogbi  to  be  in  tbe  bands  of  every  student  of  psychology. 
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doctor  demandB — ^what  is  the  result  1  Suppose  tbat  the  nerves  were  to 
"ribrale,  and  we  were  to  find  thinkiBg  or  mental  perception  followed^ 
this  would  not  enable  us  to  account  for  any  intellectual  operations;  for 
we  should  ju^t  be  as  fietf  from  the  comprehenrion  as  before.  If  the 
brain  and  Uie  whole  nervous  system  were  laid  bare,  as  we  display  the 
wires  in  a  |Manoforte,  and  we  could  see  all  the  various  vibrations  which 
are  effected  by  the  operation  of  external  objects  upon  the  senses;  still 
we  should  be  as  &r  removed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple as  we  were  before  such  wonderful  mechanism  was  exhibited  to 
our  view.  We  might  register  every  movement;  we  might  observe, 
with  great  accuracy  and  minuteness,  various  connexions  between 
particular  meduUaiy  motions  and  particular  trains  of  thought;  and  yet 
there  would  not  one  single  ray  of  intelligence  fall  upon  '  the  sightless 
eyeball  of  the  mind/  as  to  the  nature  or  principles  of  its  operations. 
This  is  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  theoiy."*  Unfortunately,  also, 
for  the  fibril  theory  of  electro-biology,  the  most  recent  physiological 
and  pathological  researches  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  vesicular,  and 
not  the  fibrous — ^the  grey,  not  the  white — ^matter  of  the  brain,  is  coi|* 
oeroed  in  mental  operations.  We  have  not  time  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  dilating  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  alphabetical  illustration;  but 
we  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  we  dipped  our  finger  in  hot  water, 
the  idea  of  the  pain  would  not»  we  conceive,  be  confined  to  the  scalded 
finger — ^would  it  not  be  carried  up  and  registered  in  that  ''vast 
mechanism/'  the  sensorium?  The  sense  of  toudi,  we  apprehend,  is  not 
exactly  confined  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  although  a  blind  child  may 
be  taught  to  read  with  his  fingers,  and,  as  Sidney  Smith  wittily  observes, 
learn  to  **/ed  his  way  through  Homer  and  Yirgil." 

The  fundamental  principles  of  electro-biology,  which  its  professor  con- 
ceives will  throw  light  upon  the  "  process  of  thought**  and  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  words  and  construction  of  language,  are  laid  down  in 
the  following  terms.  "  (8.)  In  the  preceding  chapter,"  he  observes — ^and 
this  is  the  summary  of  its  logic, — "  I  have  stated  that  external  objects 
act  upon  the  organs  of  sensation  (!)  that  that  action  is  transmitted  to 
the  sensorium  (! !)  and  that  it  is  probably  registered  in  a  certain  com- 
bination of  nervous  elements,  to  appear  again  on  subsequent  occasions, 
constituting  memory  (1 !  !)**  p.  5.  A  cfystem  of  philosophy,  based  upon 
so  crazy  a  foundation,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  words  and  the  construction  of  language;  nevertheless,  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  grammar  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  confess,  that  under 
this  electro-biological  tuition  the  use  of  words  (as  our  philosopher 
states)  "  becomes  a  very  complex  phenomenon,"  p.  6.     But  what  are 

*  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Haxnan  Blind.     By  Bobert  Blakey.     4  vols. 
LondoD :  lb48.    Vol.  iii.  p.  ^81. 
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irordB?  The  simplest  opention  of  our  minds  must  be  expressed  by 
oertain  sounds;  and  by  putting  together  a  given  number  of  letters, 
words  are  formed,  which  symbolize  and  are  assooated  with  eertam 
fisible  objects,  or  certain  ideas,  passing  tiurough  the  mind.  "  Words,** 
says  that  great  authority,  John  Murray  (see  his  school  grammar),  "  aie 
articulate  sounds,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and  used  by  common 
consent  as  signs  of  our  ideas.**  We  confess  we  remain  contented  with 
this  definition,  which  we  learned  in  our  school-boy  days;  but  electro* 
biologists  must  fain  desire  more ;  "  words,**  according  to  them,  are  used 
to  "  represent  yarious  images  impressed  on  the  brain,**  p.  6, — these  are 
ideas  which  we  presume  the  brain  reflects  as  a  mirror  would  objects 
around  it  '^  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  designate  certain 
combinations  of  nervous  fibres;"  so  that  one  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  rounded 
sentences  must  express  a  tolerable  amount  of  intertwisting  among 
these  brainular  fibres.  What,  thai,  is  a  substantive  1  Electro-lHology 
teaches  us,  that  '^  a  substantive  is  a  part  of  speech  given  to  the  action 
on  a  combination  of  nervous  elements^  which  are  affected  in  common 
by  a  large  class  of  objects,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  a  very  general 
term,**  p.  7.  This  is  just  the  definition  we  should  have  supposed  that 
great  philosopher  Crabbe  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  such  philosophers  as  these  to  go  back 
to  their  Eton  Latin  grammar,  where,  without  puzzling  themselves  about 
their  nervous  fibres,  they  might  learn  gimpUcUer,  that  "  a  noun  sub- 
stantive declares  its  own  meaning,  and  requires  not  another  word  to  be 
joined  with  it  to  show  its  signification — as  homo,  a  man;  an^ttf,  an  angel; 
liber,  a  book.**  So  also  with  adjectives ;  we  had  always  in  our  simplicity 
believed  that  an  adjective  was  added  to  a  substantive,  to  express  its 
quality — or,  as  our  Eton  preceptor  taught  us,  *'  a  noun  adjective  always 
requires  to  be  joined  with  a  substantive,  of  which  it  shows  the  nature 
or  quality;  as,  bonus  puer,  a  good  boy;  nuUiis  ptter,  a  naughty  boy." 
The  etymology  of  electro-biology,  however,  is  far  more  recondite — ^it 
teaches  us  that  an  adjective  is  used  to  denote  some  further  combination 
of  cerebral  actions.  ^'  When  we  use  a  word  adjectively,  and  couple  it 
to  a  noun,  the  adjective  implies  that  only  a  portion  of  the  actions  of 
the  brain,  which  led  to  the  idea  from  whence  the  word  is  derived,  are 
coupled  with  the  noun;  hence,  as  the  amount  varies,  we  have  various 
d^prees  of  the  word  used  adjectively;  as,  good — ^better — ^best**  (18.) 
p.  9.  As  the  amount  of  cerebral  action  becomes  augmented,  we  have 
the  positive  eliciting  the  comparative,  and  the  comparative  the  super- 
lative degree;  truly,  this  is  charming  philosophy!  The  down  in  the 
forest,  in  ''  As  you  like  it,**  giving  Audrey  such  a  lecture  as  this,  would 
draw  down  from  the  audience  shouts  of  laughter.  But  we  cannot 
afford  room  to  entertain  ourselves  with  the  electro-biological  definition 
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of  all  the  parts  of  speech ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  that  we  conclude  with 
the  account  given  of  the  meaning  of  a  verb.  ''  A  verb*'  (says  our 
philosopher)  ''we  may  electro-biologically  define  to  be  a  word  used  to 
signify  the  changes  on  the  sensorium  of  the  respective  portions  of  one 
image,  and  their  relation  to  those  of  other  images."  (24.)  p.  11.  Shade 
of  Murray  defend  us!  But  what  follows?  ''To  explain  this  defini** 
tion,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  brain  is  one  large  organ,  on 
which  a  series  of  impressions  are  being  continually  made,  both  from  the 
action  of  external  agents  upon  the  organs  of  sensation,  as  well  as  firom 
the  changes  going  on  in  our  own  frame."  (20.)  p.  11. 

The  adaptation  of  electro-biology  to  the  etymology  of  words  and 
construction  of  sentences  is,  however,  best  illustrated  in  the  following 
paragrapL  "  In  many  cases  verbs  have  relations  to  two  substantives, 
as,  '  John  killed  Thomas.*  In  tliis  expression  we  understand  that  at 
fK>me  time  past  the  act  of  killing  was  done  by  Jolm  on  Thomas ;  the 
£rst  individual  performed  certain  actions  wliich  caused  a  second  set  of 
actions  to  supervene  on  Thomas.  The  verb  here  modifies  the  ideas 
which  we  derive  of  both  nouns ;  and  the  sentence  give^  us  the  idea  of 
«t  least  three  different  states — 

"  First.  John  and  Thomas,  both  alive. 

"  Second.  John  in  action,  Thomas  being  acted  upon. 

"  Thirdly.  John  alive,  Thomas  dead. 

"  These  series  of  changes  or  sequences  stand  in  relation  as  cause  to 
effect,  and,  in  language,  may  be  rendered  that  John  caused  the  death  of 
Thomas."   (45.)  p.  21. 

Let  us  take  another  example : — "  '  John  and  Thomas  killed  William.* 
Let  J  stand  for  John,  T  for  Thomas,  C  for  casualty,  D  for  death,  E  for 
effect,  W  for  William,  P  for  the  past ;  which,  electro-biologically,  would 
point  to  different  distinct  ideas,  having  mutual  relations,  thus : 

JTC    WEDP. 
In  the  first  place,  John  and  Thomas  underwent  certain  changes,  in 
•consequence  of  which,  in  tlie  second  place,  William  underwent  certain 
changes    to    death,    the    whole    hapi)ening   at    some   time  past." — 
(49.)  p.  50. 

So  much  for  the  adaptation  of  electro-biology  to  the  use  of  words 
and  the  construction  of  sentences ; — a  set  of  such  philosophers  as  these 
we  can  only  conceive  giving  lectures  in  the  flying  island  of  Laputa; — 
nay,  we  prefer,  infinitely,  the  philological  theory  of  Will  Wizard,  whose 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  led  him,  in  Salmagundi,  to  make  tliis  pro* 
found  observation, — "  Words  are  hut  breath — hreatii  U  hut  air — and  airy 
put  in  motum,  is  iwthirvg  hut  wiiidP  Here  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect — antecedent  and  consequent — ^must  be  manifest,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  electro-biologist. 
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Am.  v.— ON  IDIOTIC  CRANIA,  IDIOCY,  AND 

CBETINISM.* 

Bkvore  examitiing  mluntelj  the  subject  of  idiocy,  it  is  difficult  to 
tiuderstand  the  extreme  differences  and  inconsistencies  of  authors  who 
hare  made  it  a  special  study,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  any  conclusions  on  the  subject.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  various  forms  of  idiocy  are  innumerable;  varying  according  to  each 
author^s  appreciation  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  phenomena 
presented.  An  enumeration,  even,  of  the  different  systems,  would 
only  conf^ise  and  perple^c.  A  simple  division  may  therefore  be  adopted, 
which,  if  inadmissible  as  a  strictly  scientific  and  accurate  system,  will 
suggest  the  most  important  considerations  connected  with  idiocy. 

Without  going  into  particulars,  we  notice  at  once  a  great  division  of 
idiots  into  idiots  from  birth,  and  idiots  from  various  causes  subsequent 
to  birth.  In  the  first,  or  congenital  idiocy,  there  is  an  arrest  of  cere- 
bral development  in  the  foetus,  indicated  by  a  too  small  brain  and  by 
the  external  development  and  form  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
cranium;  in  the  second,  or  acquired,  secondary  idiocy,  the  diminution 
or  abolition  of  the  mental  powers  depends  on  disoi^anization  or  dis^ 
ease  in  a  previously  normal  and  healthy  brain,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  change  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  cranium ;  this 
disease  may  be  hydrocephalus,  scrofulous  hypertrophy,  exhaustion  from 
venereal  excesses,  hard  study,  &c.,  and  various  mechanical  injuries. 
To  the  first  class,  we  restrict  the  name  of  idiots,  or  what  are  expressed 
in  the  phrase  **  natural  fools."  To  the  second  class,  wherever  idiocy  is 
secondary,  may  be  given,  for  want  of  a  better,  the  name  "  cretir^ — a 
term  erroneously  confined  by  many  to  a  few  miserable  creatures  in  the 
Alpine  and  other  mountain  valleys.  '^  Among  their  number  may  be 
ranked,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Buckminster  Brown,  "the  numerous 
individuals  who  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  every  country,  and  who, 
under  various  names,  such  as  innocents,  simpletons,  or  idiots,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  valleys  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  or  Scotland,  as 
well  as  Switzerland."  Among  the  great  class  of  cretins,  we  perceive 
also  a  natural  division,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing 
causes,  into  two  orders:  1st.  CreHna,  or  "fools,"  properly  so  called,  in 
whom,  while  the  brain  is  healthy  at  birth,  there  is  some  hereditary 
disease,  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  other  cause  of  weakness,  which  pre- 
disposes to  idiocy  during  childhood,  and  which  is  frequently  followed' 

•  Report  on  IdioUc  Crairia,  Idiocy,  and  Cretiuisro.  By  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jud.,  M.D.» 
BostoD.  Read  before  tlie  Boston  Society  for  Medical  ImproYement,  Jan.  13,  1851. 
(AmericaD  Journal  of  Science.) 
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by  it  when  external  circumstances  favour  its  development;  this  would 
include  "  cretins"  from  endemic  causes  in  the  valleys  of  mountainotis 
districts,  from  hydrocephalus,  or  other  chronic  cerebral  affections. 
2nd.  Persons  often  seen  in  insane  asylums,  in  whom  the  understand- 
ing is  completely  lost,  without  passing  through  insanity ;  whose  minds 
were  once  strong,  but  have  been  destroyed  by  various  excesses;  to  use 
an  expresdon  in  Dr.  Howe's  report,  they  are  "  demented." 

Dr.  Brown  gives  the  following  distinction  between  idiocy  and 
cretinism :  "  In  the  latter,  it  is  disease  in  the  framework,  it  is  the 
external  avenues  which  are  closed  ;  in  the  former  (idiocy),  it  is  almost 
unchangeable  mental  conformation.  Or,  more  properly  speakings  in 
the  latter  (cretinbm)  it  is  an  altered  condition  of  the  nerves,  sensitive 
and  motor,  and  of  their  peripheral  ramifications ;  in  the  former  (idiocy), 
it  is  to  the  great  nervous  centre  alone  that  the  evil  is  to  be  traced." 
He  thus  makes  the  pathological  condition  the  element  of  difference; 
while  we  consider  rather  the  nature  of  the  causes  as  constituting  the 
difference.  These  causes,  congenital  or  secondary,  may,  we  think, 
produce  idiocy  or  cretinism,  without  reference  to  the  pathological  seat; 
in  other  words,  that,  though  in  idiocy  the  evil  is  seated  in  the  great 
nervous  centre  (the  brain),  in  cretinism  this  same  nervous  centre  may 
be  equally  affected.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  distinction  by  the 
causes  offers  better  indications  for  prognosis  and  treatment  than  any 
difference  in  the  pathological  condition;  as  in  the  congenital  affection, 
whether  seated  in  the  brain  or  in  the  nerves  and  framework,  the 
prognosis  would  be  unfavourable,  and  treatment  probably  useless; 
whUe  in  the  secondary  affection,  where  the  cause  is  more  generally 
appreciable,  treatment  will  be  more  likely  to  be  of  advantage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  idiocy  without  entering 
the  domain  of  phrenology.  However  much  we  may  affect  to  ridicule, 
the  idea  that  small  heads  are  absolute  indications  of  inferior  intellect, 
we  cannot  deny  a  connexion  between  the  rdaiive  size  of  certain  parts 
of  the  brain  and  the  degree  of  manifestation  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
^d  animal  sentiments.  In  idiots,  the  forehead  is  unusuaUy  low,  and 
the  intellect  proportionably  dull,  corresponding  to  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes.  In  idiocy,  there  is  no  one  peculiar 
form  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  there  is  every  variety  of  intellectual 
and  moral  inferiority,  which  phrenology  traces  to  a  corresponding  defi- 
<ieiicy  of  brain.  At  any  rate,  Qall,  Combe,  and  Spurzheim,  have  added 
a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  mental  affections,  their  causes^ 
symptoms,  pathology,  and  treatment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  deficient  cerebral  development  is  a  cause 
of  idiocy,  independent  of  any  actual  disease.  Numerous  examples  are 
given  by  authors  of  full-grown  idiots  with  brains  no  larger  than  those 
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of  infants,  with  no  other  mark  of  diisease  abont  them.     The  predis- 
posing cause  must  act  during  gestation — idiocy  may  be  hereditary; 
children  of  besotted  parents  are  very  apt  to  be  idiotic.     Of  this  it  is 
needless  to  quote  examples,  as  the  records  of  idiocy  are  fiiU  of  striking 
proofs  of  this  visiting  on  the  children  the  sin  of  their  parents.   Various 
shocks  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  have  been  known  to  cause 
idiocy :  thus,  Esquirol  mentions  that,  during  the  exciting  period  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  many  women  brought  forth  idiotic  children,  who 
before  and  after  that  period  had  healthy  ones.     The  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  idiotic  children.     In  359 
eases  alluded  to  by  Dr.  S.  Q.  Howe,  in  his  State  Beport,  17  were 
known  to  be  the  children  of  parents  nearly  related  by  blood,  and 
doubtless  many  more  should  be  added.     This  makes  (so  far  as  such  few 
cases  go)  the  proportion  of  idiots  from  this  cause  one-eighteenth  of  the 
whole;  and, '  considering  the  small  ratio  such  marriages  bear  to  the 
great  mass  of  marriages,  this  proportion  becomes  of  more  importance. 
In  this  report,  it  is  said:  ''Most  of  the  parents  were  intemperate  or 
scrofulous;  some  were  both  the  one  and  the  other;  of  course  there 
were  other  causes  to  increase  chances  of  infirm  oflbpring,  besides  that 
of  the  intermarriage.     There  were  bom  unto  them  95  children,  of 
whom  44  were  idiotic,  12  others  were  scrofulous  and  puny,  one  was 
deaf,  and  one  was  a  dwarf.     In  some  cases,  all  the  children  were  either 
idiotic  or  veiy  scrofulous  and  puny.    In  one  fiimily  of  eight  children, 
five  were  idiotic.** 

Idiocy  (as  has  just  been  defined),  being  congenital,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  eoDcUing  causes,  or  rather  these  are  the  same  as  the  predis" 
posing.  In  all  the  forms  of  cretinism,  in  addition  to  the  predisposing 
causes  of  idiocy  acting  on  the  mother  during  gestation,  there  are 
various  exciting  causes ;  as,  endemic  influences  of  mountain  valleys, 
improper  lactation,  accidents  of  dentition,  convulsions,  grave  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  falls  on  the  head,  d^,  acting  on  a  brain  prone 
to  derangement  from  hereditary  causes  of  weakness.  In  after  life,  a 
vicious  system  of  education,  a  life  of  excess,  may  cause  ^  dementia'*  in  a 
perfectly  developed  brain.  It  has  been  said  that  continued  compression 
of  the  child's  head  during  labour  may  cause  idiocy;  and  that  any  sub- 
sequent improper  compression  may  have  the  same  effect.  This  may  be 
true  as  regards  in&nts ;  but  there  are  many  facts  against  the  latter. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  artificial  compression  exercised  by 
many  nations  (as  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  Natchee  Indians,  Ac), 
though  distorting  the  cranium  to  a  great  degree,  does  not  cause  idiocy. 
The  Peruvian  forehead  is  as  fiat  as  the  idiot's ;  but  this  imUaUon  of 
nature  is  not  followed  by  the  natural  consequence^  idiocy. 
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According  to  the  best  authority,  tlie  number  of  idiots  and  cretins  in 
Massachusetts  must  be  at  least  1200,  in  a  population  of  one  million^  or 
about  one  in  eveiy  830  indiyiduals. 

There  is  no  one  peculiar  form  of  idiotism,  or  cretinism.  There  is 
every  variefy  and  gradation,  from  the  most  degraded  brutish  idiot  to 
the  imbecile  with  a  feeble,  yet  perceptible,  intellect  It  would  be  use« 
less  and  tedious  to  give  here  anything  like  a  full  account  of  the  different 
symptoms.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  stupid  physiognomy, 
inability  or  indisposition  to  move,  deformity,  dulness  or  abolition  of 
the  senses,  inability  to  articulate,  involuntary  discharges,  insufficient 
and  slugg^h  orculation,  in  idiots  proper;  and  in  the  various  forms  of 
cretinism  (in  many  cases  apparently  synonymous  with  rachitis,  scrofula, 
epilepsy,  hydrocephalus),  to  the  distorted  features;,  convulsive  move* 
ments,  disgusting  habits,  depending  on  the  activity  of  certain  instincts 
unrestrained  by  moral  or  intellectual  principles.  In  this  flass  must  be 
placed  those  whose  idiocy  depends  on  congenital  absence  of  certidn 
senses,  which  Broussab  thought  justified  him  in  saying  that  persons 
bom  blind  and  deaf  are  necessarily  idiots.  But  numerous  exceptions 
show  that  the  absence  of  these  senses  is  not  incompatible  with  consider* 
able  intellectual  powers:  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  prove  this. 

Cretins  and  idiots  usually  have  the  animal  and  instinctive  propen* 
sities  active,  even  when  there  appears  no  spark  of  reason  or  human 
sentiment;  but  to  these  may  be  added  various  faculties,  as  memory, 
order,  a  disposition  to  destroy,  secret^  or  steal.  Some  have  consider* 
able  mechanical  talent,  e.  g,,  the  cretins  employed  at  Geneva  in  making 
parts  of  watches;  some  are  gentle  and  affectionate,  others  the  opposite; 
some  have  the  organic  functions  perfect,  others  not  Dr.  Bush  says, 
''  I  once  saw  a  man  who  discovered  no  one  mark  of  reason,  and  yet 
possessed  the  moral  sense  and  faculty  in  so  high  a  degree  that  he  spent 
his  whole  life  in  acts  of  benevolence." 

This  will  suffice  for  the  symptoms  proper  of  idiocy  and  cretinism ; 
but  a  curious  fact  may  be  here  introduced  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of 
this  class  of  persons,  viz.,  that  they  are  accompanied  with  very  little 
reaction,  and  are  very  difficult  to  diagnosticate  from  the  absence  of  the 
classical  symptoms:  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  for  instance,  the 
circulation  and  respiration  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  accelerated;  rusty 
sputa  either  do  not  exist,  or  they  are  swallowed  as  by  children;  all 
their  diseases  seem  to  take  on  the  chronic  and  latent  formj  acute  affec- 
tions and  cerebral  inflammations  rarely  terminate  their  lives,  and  the 
gravest  accidents  and  dangerous  wounds  are  borne  without  any  great 
constitutional  disturbance. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  many  authors  that  cretinism  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  the  scrofulous  diathesis  shows  itself;  and  certainly  the 
external  signs  of  the  so-called  ^Uymphatic  temperament,**  the  com- 
plexion, features,  proportions,  Jcc.,  are  strongly  in  &Your  of  this  view. 
In  idiots  proper,  the  nature  of  their  affection  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  an  arrest  of  deyelopment  than  to  any  constitutional  disease,  though 
^pon  true  idiots  may  be  found  marks  of  scrofula.  As  any  well-ascer- 
tained connexion  between  cretinism  and  other  disease  is  important  as 
regards  treatment,  the  relation  of  rachitis  to  cretinism  may  be  here 
mentioned.  In  the  "Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences"  of  Berlin 
(according  to  Mr.  Giiggenbuhl's  First  Beport,  pp.  47-8)  it  is  said  that 
autopsies  of  cretins  prove  that  their  cranial  bones  have  undergone  a 
softening  similar  to  that  found  in  rachitis,  and  evident  marks  of  this 
disease  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton ;  the  symptoms 
from  the  beginning  are  similar^  but  not  precisely  alike,  in  cretinism  and 
rachitis.  Without  admitting  absolute  identity,  the  authors  think  that 
the  differences  depend  on  this,  "that  cretinism,  taking  its  depar« 
ture  from  the  cranium  and  brain,  soon  attacks  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers;  while  rickets,  commendug  in  the  trunk  and  the 
extremities,  may  make  great  progress  before  exdting  any  grave  trouble 
in  the  system."  A  careful  examination  made  by  the  physicians  of  the 
Canton  Yallais,  in  Switzerland,  has  shown  (according  to  the  above 
report)  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  cases  of  cretinism  there  commence 
by  the  symptoms  of  rachitis,  principally  softening  of  the  bones. 
According  to  Esquirol,  and  others  since  his  time,  cretinism  is  usually 
developed  between  the  second  and  fifth  years,  and  almost  never  after 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  idiocy  and  cretinism  presents  very 
various  conditions.  In  true  congenital  idiocy,  we  find  a  brain  (healthy 
perhaps)  too  small  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties;  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  portions,  corresponding  to  the  seats  of  these  fiEumlties  as  giveu 
by  phrenologists. 

This  deficiency  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  skull  is  well  shown  by 
the  series  of  casts  and  crania  exhibited  in  the  following  tables.  Measure- 
ments  have  been  carefully  taken  in  three  directions,  which  will  be  com* 
pared  with  normal  heads,  in  order  to  sustain  the  exactness  of  Dr.  Qall's  ' 
law  in  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  skull  necessaiy  for  the  full 
exercise  of  the  faculties. 
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Table  I. — Idiois. 
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The  first  measurement  is  the  circamferezioe  of  the  cranimn  just 
aboTe  the  superdliarj  ridges,  passing  through  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  occiput;  the  second  is  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital 
protuberance,  oyer  the  top  of  the  head;  the  third  is  from  one  auditory 
meatus  to  the  other,  also  oyer  the  top  of  the  skuIL  Dr.  Gall  has  laid 
down  the  rule,  that  when  the  first  is  less  thanseyenteen  inches,  and  the 
second  less  than  eleyen  inches,  or  eyen  twelye,  there  is  alwajs  greater 
or  less  stupidity;  that,  when  the  first  is  eleyen  to  thirteen  indies,  and 
the  second  eight  or  nine,  the  intellectual  faculties  cannoi  be  exercised* 
With  reference  to  this  point,  Andral,  as  quoted  bj  Dr.  Oombe  (on 
Insanity,  p.  264),  says:  ''As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  also,  that^ 
when  the  circumference  of  the  head  is  only  between  twelye  and  fifteen 
inches,  the  mental  condition  can  be  but  little  aboye  idiocy.  Sghteen 
inches  may  be  regarded  as  the  circumference  necessary  for  intdligence; 
at  twenty,  the  mental  faculties  are  still  more  deyeloped;  and  frouh 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  they  attain  their  maximum  power." 

Eleyen  of  the  aboye  dghteen  idiots  are  doubtless  adults;  or,  if  not, 
it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next  table  that  these 
measurements  are  less  than  the  normal  measurements  of  a  child  four 
years  old.  For  the  .first  (the  circumference)  the  smallest  is  14  inchea 
(with  the  exception  of  i^e  Aztec  children),  and  the  largest  18^ — all 
below  the  size  necessary  for  much  intelligence;  the  second  yaries  from 
8^  to  llf  inches;  and  the  third  from  8^  to  11^. 

It  may  be  well  to  glance  here  at  some  of  the  most  prominent  points 
exhibited  by  these  casts  and  crania  of  idiots,  which,  to  one  conyersant 
with  phrenology,  would  suggest  many  yery  interesting  questions.     All 
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show  a  preponderanoe  of  the  aniiual  propensiiieg,  some  of  one  kind, 
some  of  another.    Nos.  1  and  2  were  noted  for  pride,  self-esteem,  and 
oombatiyeness.  No.  3,  a  woman  sixty  years  old,  wlio,  during  her  yonth, 
hadthe  cerebellum  actire,  had  sufficient  locality  to  wander  from  home  and 
find  her  way  back  again;  she  was  very  fond  of  colours,  and  submitted  to 
be  cast  on  receiving  a  gaudy-coloured  shawL     Nos.  4  to  8,  indusiy^ 
were  members  of  one  family,  all  of  whom,  seven  in  number,  were 
idiots;  their  parents  were  frequently  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication. 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  so  far  as  the  relative  size  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
skull  was  concerned,  had  phrenologically  good  heads,  but  their  absolute 
size  was  too  small  for  intelligence.     Nos.  9  and  10  approxunate  very 
nearly  to  the  orang-outang,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  second 
table.     No.  10,  the  fisunous  idiot  of  Suabia,  six  years  old,  by  the  flat 
forehead,  vertex,  and  occiput,  and  prominent  features,  resembles  mucb 
the  so-called  Aztec  children,  of  whom  we  have  given  the  measurements 
in  Nos.  17  and  18.     No.  11,  the  idiot  of  St.  Denis,  is  of  good  shape,: 
but  of  remarkable  smallness,  considering  the  subject  was  twenty-one 
years  old.     Nos.  13  and  16  are  brother  and  sister,  and  are  interesting^ 
as  showing  one  of  the  causes  of  idiocy,  viz.,  intemperance  in  the  parentiL 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Richards,  we  may  state  that  the  parents  ci 
these  children  have  had  healthy  and  normal  <^&pring  at  periods  of  their 
lives  when  intemperance  was  not  their  prominent  vice,  and  that,  too^ 
both  before  and  since  the  birth  of  these,  who  were  bom  while  tkeis 
parents  were  addicted  to  strong  drink.     No.  16  also  has.  club-foot» 
No.  15,  lately  received  at  South  Boston,  is  a  most  curious-loc^dng* 
idiot;  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  large  frame  and  great  strength,  h]» 
broad  shoulders  surmounted  by  a  small  head,  covered  with  bristly  red 
hair;  his  lower  extremities  are  weak,  and  his  gait  shuffling;  the  circa**, 
lation  is  very  languid,  as  it  generally  is  in  idiots,  indicated  by  the 
Uvidity  and  coldness  of  the  lips  and  hands;  his  violent  gestures  and 
uncouth  noises  have  been  considerably  modified  by  kind  treatmenti 
during  his  stay  of  only  a  few  weeks.     Of  the  Aztec  children  we  shall, 
speak  below. 
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From  these  tables,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  idiots  had  skuHs 
too  small  for  a  brain  sufiBcient  for  a  full  manifestation  of  the  intellect 
tual  powers;  that  they  had  skulls  smaller  than  an  ayerage  child  of  five 
years  of  age ;  that  two,  one  adult  and  the  other  seven  years  old,  had  skulls 
inferior  to  a  child  two  years  old ;  that  six  were  inferior  to  a  child  one  year 
Qld  in  measurements, though theages  ranged  from  six  to  twenty-one  years ; 
that  four  were  not  above  the  new-bom  child  as  regards  cerebral  deve* 
lopment;  that  a  diminution  of  three  inches  in  the  first  measurement, 
and  one  to  two  inches  in  the  second  and  third  measurements,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  by  greater  or  less  imbecility.  In  the  second  table, 
by  comparing  the  flattened  Carib  skull  with  an  average  skull,  we  see 
(hat,  though  the  form  is  changed,  and  the  forehead  much  flattened,  the 
capacity  of  the  cranium  is  unchanged;  showing  that  distortion  is  no 
indication  necessarily  of  imbecility,  unless  confirmed  by  actual  measure^ 
ment.  There  would,  perhaps,  be  a  diflereuce  of  half  an  inch  in  difibrent 
specimens  of  skulls  of  children ;  but  a  single  average  specimen  is  suffi<» 
dent  to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  idiot  skull. 

•  We  see,  then,  that  below  a  certain  size  of  the  brain,  there  is  idiocy; 
and  we  also  see  that  the  actual  size  of  idiotic  brains  varies.  An  idiot 
with  a  small  brain  (e.  g.  No.  13)  may  be  superior  to  one  with  a  larger 
brain  («.  g*  No.  14) ;  in  both,  idiocy  arises  from  a  too  small 
brain:  but  why  should  the  smaller  be  the  better  brain?  It  is  due 
to  the  different  conditions  of  the  bodily  organization,  or  tempera^ 
fneni.  Dr.  Howe,  speaking  of  these  two  boys  in  liis  report,  says: 
^  The  first-named  boy,  whose  head  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  second, 
fmd,  indeed,  than  any  boy  in  the  school,  and  who  has  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  ape  tribe,  manifests  much  more  vivacity,  activity, 
:aiid  intelligence  than  the  second,  and,  indeed,  than  several  of  the  others 
— and  precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  man  of  *  blood,*  or  fine  tempera- 
ment, is  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  man  of  coarse  organization—^ 
though  his  brain  may  be  smaller.  The  boy*s  body  is  of  a  much  finer 
Organization,  and  his  brain,  doubtless,  is  so  likewise.'* — p.  57. 

The  deformity  of  idiot  crania  affects  principally  the  anterior  and 
superior  portions;  while  the  parts  destined  for  the  animal  propensities 
and  instincts  are  well  developed.  This  we  should  expect  from  an 
arrest  of  development;  as  it  is  admitted  that,  when  the  growth  of  the 
bnun  is  natural,  the  anterior  portions  are  hardly  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  convolutions  of  the  other  regions  are  comparatively  well  developed 
*— showing  the  order  and  preference  of  nature  in  forming  first  the 
portions  destined  for  the  vegetative  functions. 

The  fact  that  in  idiots  the  animal,  instinctive,  and  emotional  sensa* 

ions  are  usually  active,  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  certain  views 

regarding  the  physiology  of  the  brain  that  have  of  late  years  been 
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generally  received*  At  the  baae  of  the  bnun,  distinct  from  the  cere* 
bral  hemispheres  and  the  oerebellumy  is  a  series  of  ganglia,  which  hare 
been  called ''sensory  ganglia:"  these  are  the  corpora  striata  and  the 
tfaalami  optid;  and  the  ol&ctiv^  optic,  and  auditory  ganglia,  which  do 
not  interest  us  at  present.  Though  these  have  commonly  been  con- 
sidered as  mere  appendages  to  the  hemispheres,  Carpenter  maintains 
that  they  have  an  independent  character,  from  the  large  quantity  of 
yesicular  nmtter  they  contain,  and  have  special  functions  assigpied  to 
them*  As  we  descend  in  the  animal  scale,  we  find  these  ganglia 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres;  we  also,  in  the 
same  ratio,  find  a  less  and  less  display  of  intelligence  and  will,  and  a 
greater  predominance  of  the  motions  arising  from  instinct,  that  is, 
without  any  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  As  in  animals,  so  in  man; 
in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  powers  are  deficient  (for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  animals  have  a  kind  of  intellect  comparable  with  the 
reason  of  man),  the  instinctive  impulses  become  stronger.  As  in  the 
lower  animals,  so  in  the  human  idiot^  the  instinctive  impulses,  situated 
in  these  sensory  ganglia,  are  strong,  for  his  preservation  from  danger, 
and  the  supply  of  his  necessary  wants;  though  in  this  respect  inferior 
to  the  animal,  the  human  idiot,  from  want  of  power  over  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  cannot  always  supply  even  his  simplest  wants.  In  these 
sensory  ganglia  is  the  seat  of  the  instincts  of  animals,  and  the  corre- 
sponding emotional  actions  in  man :  to  the  tfuUami  ojHici  as  the  focus  of 
sensation,  and  froni  the  corpora  striata  as  the  focus  of  motion,  go  the 
nerves  which  communicate  the  sensations,/  and  the  nerves  which  excite 
the  motions,  of  instinctive  and  emotional  actions.  These  actions  being 
generally  the  most  marked  in  idiots,  we  should  expect  to  find  these 
ganglia  well  developed  in  this  class — not  necessarily  enlarged;  as,  if 
they  were  of  the  natural  size  only,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
active  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Whether 
pathological  anatomy  has  decided  this  point,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Phrenology  has  always  claimed  a  peculiar  connexion  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  genUxd  system,  and  has  adduced  the  frequent,  per- 
haps general,  activity  of  these  functions  in  idiots  in  support  of  this 
view.  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  the  weight  of  testimony,  from  com- 
parative anatomy,  experimental  physiology  and  pathology,  is  decided  in 
regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  regulation  of  the 
motor  function;  though  he  does  not  totally  deny  the  opinion  of  Dr- 
Gall.  He  adds,  ''  It  would  seem  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
lobes  are  specially  connected  with  the  regulation  and  co-ordination  of 
movements;  whilst  the  vermiform  processes,  which  are  very  large  in 
many  animals  in  which  the  former  scarcely  present  themselves,  are  tho 
parts  connected  with  the  sexual  function." 
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There  la  in  idiocy  an  apparent  contnuiictiGn  as  fiur  as  the  oerebeUam 
18  oonoemed,  inasmudi  as  there  are  frequently  in  the  idiot  strong 
sexual  propensities,  with  a  great  want  of  order  and  control  in  the  yolun- 
iarj  moYements^  and  viea  vend.  To  explain  this  would  require  a  com- 
hination,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  with  the  views 
of  Carpenter  and  others — and  perhaps  the  entire  separation  of  the 
sexual  functions  from  the  cerebellum. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  idiot  of  Suabia  (six  years  old) 
resembled  very  nearly,  in  i^pe  and  proportion  of  the  skull,  the  Aztec 
children;  and  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  haye  now  been  sufficiently 
detailed  to  enable  us  to  say  why  and  to  what  extent  these  diildren  are 
idiots.  The  measurements  of  the  Suabian  head  are  14,  8^,  and  8^ 
inches;  the  Aztecs  hare  heads  as  small  as  new-bom  children,  yiz.,  12, 
7^,  and  7^  inches,  considerably  smaller  than  the  Suabian  head.  These 
children  are  now  known  to  be  dwarf  specimens  of  a  Central  American 
noe  of  Indians,  such  luimay  occur  in  any  race;  Aongh  no  dwaifb  on 
record  hare  equalled  these  in  the  smallness  of  their  crania.  The  brain 
seems  merely  too  small,  without  any  great  disproportion  in  any  of  its 
parts;  though,  as  usual,  there  is  a  relative  inferiority  of  the  anterior 
lobes,  which  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  external  circumstancea 
with  them  favouring  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  animal  func- 
tions more  than  the  intellectual.  It  is  almost  a  harmonious  want  o£ 
development  (if  the  expression  be  allowable),  which  gives  them  mora 
the  appearance  of  men  in  miniature  than  of  idiots,  though  from  the 
dwarfed  condition  of  their  brains  they  are  necessarily  partial  idiots. 
The  prominence  of  their  features,  though  considerable,  is  exaggerated 
by  their  retreating  foreheads;  their  bodies  and  extremities  are  well 
formed;  they  have  good  command  over  their  muscles,  and  are  quite 
l^e,  being  continually  in  motion,  differing  in  this  respect  firom  the 
majority  of  idiots.  They  certainly  articulate  words,  and  make  a  variety 
of  animal-like  noises,  expressive  of  their  wants,  of  anger,  of  joy,  of 
surprise,  and  of  other  feelings,  which  imply  considerable  intelligence. 
They  understand  speech  in  others  to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  obey  like 
a  little  child ;  so  that,  as  regards  speech,  as  much  seems  to  depend  on  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  nerves  supplying  them, 
as  on  any  intellectual  defect.  The  senses  are  acute,  especially  sight  and 
hearing;  they  are  very  attentive  and  curious,  eagerly  examining  every 
new  object.  They  in  part  feed  themselves,  and  can  chew  solid  food; 
they  are  decent  in  their  habits,  affectionate  towards  each  other  and  to 
strangers;  and  they  manifest  desires  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
place  them  high  in  the  class  of  idiots,  if  not  quite  above  them.  The 
fact  that  the  boy  drivels,  so  characteristic  of  idiocy  as  to  have  become  * 
byword,  loses  some  of  its  significance  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  under* 
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going  the  prooees  of  hk  aeoond  dentitioiL  Though  they  are  dwarfs 
and  idiotSy  jek  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  lowest  dasses;  they  exhi- 
bit such  evident  aigns  of  intelligence,  and  are  wanting  in  bo  many  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  idiocy,  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  judidoua 
system  of  education  would  enable  them  to  take  a  much  higher  rank 
among  human  beings  than  they  now  occupy. 

Idiocy  is,  then,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  bndn  under  certain  dimen- 
nons.  There  are  various  lemons  mentioned  by  authors  as  found  in 
idiotic  brains;  among  others,  the  small  number  and  flatness  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  generally.  Solly  quotes  from 
Bresdiet  the  case  of  a  girl^  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  a  complete  state  of 
idiocy,  in  whom  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  wanting;  at 
the  bottom  of  and  behind  the  membranous  pouch  which  replaced  them, 
the  corpora  striata  were  seen  exposed.  In  some  cases,  the  brain  seems 
hypertrophied;  in  others  atrophied,  with  narrowness  of  the  ventrides, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  Esquirol;  the  convolutions  may  be  found 
hardened,  irregular,  and  discoloured,  which  Boston  thinks  the  result  of 
softening  followed  by  absorption:  these  lesions  sometimes  reach  the 
optic  thalami,  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  corpus  callosum,  and  must 
have  depended  on  anest  of  development  or  intra-uterine  disease  of - 
the  bndn,  as  they  would  soon  have  proved  fatal  if  arising  after  birth. 

Spurzheim  says,  "  The  brain  of  an  idiot  never  resembles  that  of  a 
sane  person.  Its  form  or  texture  is  different"  Even  when  the  skull 
is  well  formed,  as  it  is  in  many  idiots  from  birth,  the  brain  may  be  veiy 
small,  and  the  interval  be  made  up  by  a  thickening  of  the  bones.  He 
mentions  the  skull  of  an  idiot  boy,  which  was  three-fourths  of  an  indi 
thick.  The  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  atrophy 
of  the  extremities.  An  idiot  examined  by  Esquirol  presented  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms,  mentioned  in  Spurzheim's  work  on  Insanity 
(pp.  243-4) :  The  limbs  of  the  right  side  were  greatly  atrophied,  shorter 
than  the  left^  and  incapable  of  movement;  the  limbs  of  the  left  side 
were  natural,  and  capable  of  voluntary  motions;  the  head  was  small, 
but  not  deformed.  On  opening  it>  nearly  all  the  gray  cortical  substance 
on  both  hemisi^eres  was  found  wanting;  instead  of  convolutions,  there 
were  only  small  irrqrular  granulations;  in  regard  to  the  white  suIh 
stance,  that  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  natural,  but  in  the  left  it  waa 
almost  entirely  wanting,  being  occupied  by  a  sac  of  transparent  fluid. 
This  case  has  an  interesting  physiological  bearing,  as  showing  that  the 
gray  substance  is  not  essential  to  voluntary  motion,  but  is,  as  Sir  C. 
Bell  siqpposed,  the  seat  of  the  intellect. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  "  cretmism,"  by  which  is  here  under« 
stood  any  idiotic  condition  from  causes  subsequent  to  birth,  must 
ctf  course  be  very  various.    Only  the  most  common  and  evident  will 
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be  mentioned,  and  gucli  as  are  suggested  by  those  casts  of  hydiooepbalie 
idiot  heads  in  which  the  distortion  reminds  one  of  the  Natchez  Indian 
heads.    The  dimensions  are  Yeiy  great,  as  ?rill  be  seen  from  the  follow* 


ing  table : — 

Table  IIL — Hydroeephalie  Heads 

'  lit  fiCcssare.  and  MeMorc  Srd  Messure.'           WlMra  found. 

1                      1 

Mio. 

Pimanlt. 
Do. 

Thick  skoU 

'21   inches. 
10        „ 

1&4  inches. 

13  « 

14  - 
17        » 
15*      « 

10   inches, 
l-^         n 

18        „ 
lOj      ., 

Med.  College,  No.  86 
»»          >«        ff    87 
,.        nl06a 
„        .,  107 

M                   If               W    "^ 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

By  comparing  these  with  an  average  skull  (No.  19),  we  see  the  other 
extreme  of  size  in  idiot  heads.  We  shall  not  here  detail  the  flymptoma 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  nor  its  morbid  appearances,  but  only  allude 
to  one  condition  of  the  brain  connected  with  tiie  thickness  of  the  cranial 
bones  usually  met  with  after  the  absorption  of  the  cerebral  fluid,  Tho 
thick  skull  (No.  32)  was  that  of  a  woman,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
enjoyed  the  use  of  all  her  faculties;  from  this  time,  her  skull  gradually 
thickened  from  disease,  and  her  fiiculties  became  impaired  in  the  same 
degree,  till  she  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  average  thickness  is 
about  one  inch;  it  is  thickest  at  the  sides  and  posteriorly,  where  it  ia 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick ;  its  thinnest  part  is  one-half  an  inch  thidi:. 
In  the  plates  recently  published  of  the  diseased  bones  of  the  Dupuytren 
Museum  in  Paris,  another  specimen,  equally  remarkable,  is  accurately 
represented. 

In  some  cases,  thickening  of  the  skull  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  head.  Dr,  Combe  noticed  it  ia 
cases  where  there  had  been  unusual  activity  of  certain  faculties,  with 
increased  cerebral  circulation ;  and  tins  is  still  more  common  in  actual 
insanity.  He  mentions  (on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  259)  a  case  where 
the  brain  had  diminished  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increased  thicknesa 
of  the  skull,  and  where  the  frontal  convolutions,  corresponding  to  the. 
thickest  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  were  proportionally  smaller  tluin  in 
the  rest  of  the  brain.  He  gives  several  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  cere* 
bral  vessels  were  gorged  with  blood.  Thickness  of  the  skull  may  also 
occur  in  other  diseases  of  increased  action,  as^  for  instance,  in  erysipelas 
of  the  head  {op,  cU.  p.  262),  in  which  there  was  unusual  thickness  in 
the  ocdpital  region.  In  some  cases  of  thickening,  the  diploe  is  perfect^ 
the  increase  being  in  the  two  tables ;  but  in  others  everything  is  con* 
founded  in  one  thickened  mass,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  ia 
our  specimen ;  the  bone  is  said  sometimes  to  be  of  an  ivory  hardness* 
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As  we  know  exostosis  is  the  result  of  a  limited  periostitis,  there  is  no 
improbabilitj  in  supposing  tliat  this  general  hyperostosis  is  the  result 
of  a  general  inflammation  of  this  membrane.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  it  satisfactorily,  when  it  occurs  on  the  inner  table,  on  any 
other  hypothesis. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  affects  the  bones  of  the  head  in  two  ways  : 
either  the  bones  are  thinned  and  softened  from  imperfect  ossification,  or 
tiiey  are  thickened  According  to  Andral,  this  thickness  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  great  increase  in  weight,  the  compact  bone  being  replaced 
by  a  spongy  texture.  The  cause  of  thickening  is  supposed  by  Andral 
to  be  thist  the  quantity  of  liquid  having  reached  its  maximum,  if  life 
be  prolonged,  it  begins  to  be  absorbed;  as  the  liquid  disappears,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  interval  between  the  brain  and  bone  (ossi* 
fication  preventing  the  depression  of  the  bone  towards  the  brain)  new 
osseous  deposits  must  be  made  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium, 
according  as  the  brain  assumes  its  natural  dimensions;  so  that  exter- 
nally the  head  preserves  the  hydrocephalic  size,  while  the  cranial  cavity 
has  only  its  normal  capacity.  When  the  effusion  separates  the  bones, 
leaving  a  membranous  space  between  them — if  the  subject  lives  to  be 
adult — ^these  membranous  spaces  are  filled  by  ossa  Wormiana,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Rudolphi  and  Breschet;  these  are  chiefly  found  at  thq 
superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone  and  along  the  larobdoidal  suture, 
where  separation  would  very  likely  be  greatest,  and  here  also  is  generally 
found  the  greatest  thickening.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  understood  that 
only  the  ahove  cause  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  supernu- 
merary bones;  but  this  is  only  one  of  many,  though  a  more  frequent 
one  than  is  usually  admitted. 

From  whatever  cause  the  thickening  proceeds,  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  are  more  or  less  disordered.  Out  of  216  cases  of  insane  per- 
sons, Gredin  found  1 67  who  had  thickening  of  the  skull — sevcn-mnths 
of  the  whole. 

These  hydrocephalic  heads  show  various  shapes.  Pimault  had  a 
flattening  firom  front  to  back,  like  the  Natchez  head ;  of  her  it  is  said 
that  she  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  pride. — 'No,  30  was  a  well-formed 
bead,  though  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters. — No.  31,  the  largest  of  all, 
was  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  with  great  prominence  of  frontal 
region  and  vertex.  An  examination  of  the  brain  shows  an  anterior 
arrest  of  development ;  and  a  great  flatness,  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
water. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  secondary  idiocy  there  is  no  arrest  of 
development,  but  a  disorganization  and  disease  in  a  brain  previously 
healthy.  Next  to  hydrocephalus  as  a  cause  of  idiocy  may  be  ranked 
the  cerebral  lesions  of  *'  cretinism,"  in  its  restricted  sense.    Dr.  Pellis- 
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Bier,  of  Geneva  (in  Dr.  Gdggenbubl'B  first  report  of  the  Abendbeig 

Institution,  p.  49),  considers  a  false  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  the 

most  probable  cause  of  cretinism.     This  organ  may  undergo  a  kind  of 

vesicular  extension,  without  an  actual  serous  effusion,  which  diminishes 

and  flattens  the  convolutions ;  in  other  words,  hypertrophy  with  diJata^ 

tion.     In  this  stage  of  the  affection,  the  cranium  is  atrophied  by  this 

dilatation,  the  sutures  are  separated,  and  the  fontaneiles  are  widened. 

When  the  dilatation  ceases,  the  brain  again  subsides,  and  the  bone  in 

proportion  becomes  hypertrophied;  he  thus  accounts  for  the  thidcen- 

ing  of  the  skull,  which  he  says  almost  always  exists  in  cretins  of  mn 

advanced  age.     In  this   period  of  &lse  cerebral  development,  the 

intellectual  feunilties  are  greater  than  in  healthy  children  of  the  same 

age;  this  makes  the  subsequent  decline  the  more  marked  and  painfuL 

The  eietin  head,  aa  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  table 

with  the  preceding,  is  larger  than  tlie  sveiage  head  of  the  same  age; 

as  would  be  supposed  from  the  hypertrophy  which  the  brain  undergoes^ 

The  measurements  of  the  first  five  skulls  are  taken  from  Dr.  GtiggeB- 

buhl's  report  above  quoted;  the  last  is  No.  405  in  the  Medical  CSoUege 

Collection. 

Table  IV.'^-CreUna. 


Marie  8 

Claadine  8 

John  F 

Eliz.  Z 

Martin  D 

Cretin  of  the  YaUais  .... 


Aie. 

litMeaaare.  tndMeatora. 

3Bd  Meanm. 

No. 

2  years. 

10    inches. 

13^  inches. 

10|  inches. 

33 

2    « 

18        „ 

IH     » 

m    M 

34 

3    „ 

aa 

1      >» 

16 

0         n 

85 

3     „ 

10 

>t 

m       n 

12;         „ 

36 

ft    „ 

203 

»i 

l*i       n 

JO         „ 

37 

aged. 

20 

n 

13        „ 

11*       ,. 

SB 

In  the  last  skull^  the  size  is  about  the  average;  the  antero-poflterior 
diameter  is  somewhat  longer,  while  the  third  measurement  is  corres- 
pondingly less;  the  bones  are  heavy,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
without  section,  thicker  than  usual,  analogous  to  the  thickening  of 
rachitic  bones.  On  the  sides  of  the  occipital  bone  there  is  considerable 
prominence,  with  a  depression  on  the  median  Hue;  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  the  cerebral  hypertrophy  (of  Dr.  Pellissier)  expanding  the 
bones  at  the  points  of  least  resistance  on  the  sides,  the  middle  being 
supported  and  strengthened  by  the  internal  ridge  for  the  sinuses  and  Mx. 

There  is  no  need  to  more  than  mention  the  other  forms  of  secondary 
idiocy,  from  various  cerebral  diseases,  recognisable  after  death;  and 
those  more  insidious  forms  from  mere  nervous  exhaustion  depending 
on  severe  study,  venereal  and  otiier  excesses,  which  may  or  may  not 
elude  our  post-mortem  search.  These  have  been  recognised  as  forma 
of  dementia.    One  of  the  most  eonuaon  is  believed  to  be  from  the 
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prematore  taskiiig  of  the  in&nt  mind  by  our  forcing-system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  if  it  do  not  end  fatally  by  cerebral  disease,  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  diminution  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  even  by  hopeless 
idiocy. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  idiocy  and  cretinism  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  an  adult,  who  has  been  an  idiot  from 
birth,  there  is  but  slight  hope  of  any  great  amelioration,  as  far  as  the 
brain  is  concerned,  though  the  general  health  may  be  improved.  AH 
authors  agree  that  physiecJ,  treatment  is  most  to  be  depended  on,  vis., 
pure  air,  gymnastic  exercises,  proper  diet,  and  cleanliness.  Medidnes, 
except  to  correct  ordinary  83rmptoms,  have  not  been  attended  with 
success.  As  a  genial  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism  would  seem  peculiarly  applicable.  Moral  means 
are  also  of  great  value,  as  gentleness,  kindness,  and  affectionate  treatment. 

As  the  animal  instincts  are  here  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sentiments,  it  becomes  an  object,  if  poasibley  to 
restore  the  equilibiium  between  these;  if  the  higher  feelingi  can  be 
eaUed  into  play,  their  animal  nature  will  be  proportioBally  lessened,  as 
it  were,  by  a  kind  of  cerebral  revulsion.  The  success  of  teachers  has 
been  found  to  be  proportioned  to  their  tact  in  interesting  and  fixing 
attention,  that  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  may  be  communicated;  if 
oiM  step  be  made  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
keep  them  in  the  path.  Says  Dr.  Howe  (page  54  of  his  Beport),  in 
the  idiot,  and  in  every  one,  ^*  that  which  is,  by  nature,  a  little  the 
strongest,  becomes,  by  exercise  of  Us  JuneUons,  and  by  neyleU  of  exen- 
cise  of  the  ftmctions  of  other  parts,  very  much  the  strongest,  until  it 
utterly  prostrates  and  masters  them.*' 

Dr.  Combe  (op,  eU.  p.  224)  remarks,  that  the  exdtement  of  fever 
may  restore  the  idiotic  to  reason.  When  the  idiocy  arises  from 
cerebral  inaction  or  weakness,  the  febrile  paroxysm  raises  the  activity 
of  the  brain  to  the  height  requisite  for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions; when  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  mental  phenomena  return  to 
their  former  leveL  How  fiir  an  artificially-produeed  febrile  paroxysm, 
as  by  the  agency  of  cold  water,  may  be  of  advantage,  would  seem 
worthy  of  trial ;  the  much-abused  "  vis  medicatrix  natune**  might  thus 
be  stimulated  in  a  natural  and  effiment  manner.  That  disease,  artificial 
or  natural,  may  be  of  advantage  in  the  various  forms  of  demerUia, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  following  analogous  fiacts  mentioned  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  Stedman,  in  the  last  Beport  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, (p,  18.) 

"  One  patient,  an  Indian,  in  good  bodily  health,  afflicted  with  ehronio 
mania,  and  who  had  been  insane  for  three  years,  was  seized  with  the 
severest  form  oi  dysentery  which  has  ever  come  under  my  observation. 
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While  In  the  height  of  the  malady,  his  mental  operations  began  to 
undergo  a  change.  After  which,  his  mental  and  bodily  convalescence 
went  on  together,  and  resulted  in  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  entire 
man.  Another,  a  man  who  had  been  insane  over  twenty  years,  and 
quite  a  difficult  one  to  manage,  owing  to  his  strong  mischievous  pro- 
pensities, was  attacked  with  the  same  affection,  and  remidned  danger-* 
ously  ill  for  some  weeks.  He  recovered  from  dysentery,  and  now  no 
patient  in  the  house  is  more  quiet  and  controllable.  Indeed,  to  many 
he  would  appear  mentally  sound." 

If  we  examine  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  brain,  we  shall  find  a 
difference  between  the  idiot  and  the  normal  condition,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  mention.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Couerbe,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  phosphorus  is  much  less  in  the  idiot  than  in  the 
normal  brain.  According  to  Carpenter,  the  contents  of  the  nerve-cells 
and  tubes  are  chiefly  phosphorized  Cuts ;  and  he  regards  them  as  the 
active  agents  in  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system.  The  amount  of 
phosphorus  is  greatest  at  the  period  of  greatest  mental  vigour ;  in  idiocy, 
the  proportion  is  one-half  less.  This  may  indicate  the  internal  ezhi* 
bition  of  phosphorus  in  idiocy;  it  has  long  been  known  as  an  excellent 
general  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  Dr.  Oiiggenbuhl's  report,  there  are  detailed  several  cases  of  great 
improvement  in  cretins  from  the  treatment  followed  at  the  Institution 
on  the  Abendberg;  this  treatment  is  purely  physical.  In  No.  33,  after 
a  residence  of  two  and  a  half  years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  first 
measurement  of  2§  inches;  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
intellectual  faculties.  For  further  details  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature, 
this  Beport  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

Any  interested  in  the  improvement  of  idiots  will  be  greatly  asto- 
nished  as  well  as  gratified  by  a  visit  to  the  school  at  S.  Boston,  imder 
the  care  of  Mr.  Richards.  What  volumes  could  not  convince  us  of 
before  the  actual  experiment,  they  will  there  acknowledge,  viz.,  that 
kind  treatment,  perseverance,  proper  food,  exercise,  sports,  and  a  judi« 
cious  mental  discipline,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
hitherto  abandoned  class  of  idiots. 

It  has  been  seen  that  idiocy  and  partial  talent  may  exist  together, 
Inhere,  with  a  generally  defective  brain,  certain  portions  are  well  deve- 
loped; and  in  such  cases,  where  the  size  and  form  of  the  head  are 
changed,  accurate  measurements  may  be  of  great  importance  in  a  legal 
point  of  view.  The  law  of  Dr.  Gall,  then,  may  be  repeated,  in  conclu- 
sion, viz.,  that  when  the  first  and  second  measurements  of  the  head  (as 
above  defined)  are  below  17  and  11  inches,  there  is  always  greater  or 
less  stupidity;  that  when  the  first  is  from  11  to  13  inches,  and  the 
second  8  or  9,  the  condition  can  be  but  little  above  idiocy. 
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EEMAEKS  UPON  THE  MOEBED  ANATOMY  OF  THE 

BEAIN  IN  INSANITY. 

BT  HOLMBS  COOTB,  F.  B.  COLL.  8UB0.  BNGLAND,  DBXONSTBj&TOB  OF  ANATOHT 

AT  SAINT  BABTHOLOHEW's  HOSPITAL. 

Ik  the  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
ihat  the  greater  nroportion  of  the  morbid  appearances  found  afler  death, 
caimot  be  consiaered  as  explaining  the  pnenomena  of  intellectual  dis- 
turbance, which  characterize  the  last  periods  of  existence.  Anj  attempt, 
for  example,  to  connect  the  different  forms  of  mental  alienation  with  tne 
character,  locality,  or  amount  of  effusions  of  fluid  within  the  cranium,  would 
undoubtedly  fail,  inasmuch  as  the  disturbed  state  of  the  sensorial  func- 
tions depends  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  of 
which  such  morbid  appearances  are  but  the  result.  The  infiltration  of 
fluid  into  the  pia  mater,  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  thick  sponge- 
like texture,  which  has  lost  all  the  delicacy  and  tenuity  proper  to  that 
membrane ;  or,  its  efiusion  into  the  ventricular  cavities,  is  observed  as  well 
in  those  who  have  died  violent  and  raving,  as  in  the  silent,  the  timid,  or 
the  desponding.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  is  poured  forth,  deserves 
consideration,  when  the  symptoms  which  occur  during  life  are  of  a  nature 
to  justify  our  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  any  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  will  bear  with  apparent  impunity 
an  amount  of  slowly  produced  pressure,  which,  if  suaaenly  exercised, 
would  cause  immediate  death.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  we  have  any  clue 
to  the  time  when  the  amount  of  secretion  in  these  textures  is  first  morbidly 
increased :  the  change  from  the  natural  state  is  so  gradual,  that  the  brain 
bears  it  without  further  complications  than  those  already  existing.  In  a 
patient,  examined  Ma^,  1851,  there  was  found  within  the  head  so  great  an 
amoimt  of  serous  eflusion,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  some  symptoma 
of  compression  would  have  been  tho  result :  he  had  been  noisy,  talkative, 
and  turbulent,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  a  female,  examined  April, 
1847,  there  was  ibund  a  moderate  amount  of  purulent  effusion  in  the  sac 
of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  pia  mater,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  :  she 
had  never  been  otherwise  than  silent,  morose,  and  feeble.  SpeoJiing  of 
effusions  of  serum.  Dr.  Abercrombic  remarks,  "  Whenever  this  remarkable 
condition  occurs,  it  naturally  becomes  the  prominent  object  of  attention ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  by  long  established  usage  strongly  associated  with  the 
idea  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  the  investigation  has  generally  been 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  compressing  cause.  Efitiscd  fluid,  having 
been  found,  upon  examination  after  death,  in  a  great  proportion  of  tho 
cases  referred  to,  has  on  this  principle  been  considered  as  explaining  tho 
symptoms,  and  here  probably  the  investigation  closed.  This  course  of 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  of  that  obscurity, 
which  so  long  involved  the  pathology  of  affections  of  the  brain." 

Although  we  are  unable,  with  any  accuracy,  to  refer  particular  symptoms 
to  disease  of  definite  regions  of  the  brain,  yet  where  disorganization  or 
softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  eusucs,  it  is  attended  with  a  marked 
impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  this  condition  of  the  mind,  in 
ii  medico-legal  point  of  view,  quite  distinct  from  insanity,  is  equally  de- 
serving of  supervision  and  direction.    I  cannot  believe  in  any  positivo 
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destraotion  or  diBor^anixation  of  the  subatance  of  the  brain,  without  some 
corresponding  functional  im^^airment ;  and  I  attach  but  little  importance 
to  caaes  stated  to  be  illiurtratiTe  of  the  converae  yi$w,  when  all  the  proofs 
of  a  perfect  and  vigorous  mind  consist  in  the  fact^  that  the  patient  can 
answer  in  a  rational  manner  the  c<nnmonest  questions  relative  to  his  own 
feelings  and  wants.  If  the  injury  to  ^e  oerebral  substance  be  Umited ; 
if,  for  example,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  be  efiused,  from  the  giving  way 
of  the  coats  of  some  diseased  capillaiy  vessels,  the  reparation  may  be  com- 
plete;  but  the  occurrence  of  tne  accident  is  marked  by  symptoms  not  to 
oe  mistaken,  varying  from  a  slight  and  transient  giddfiness,  to  complete 
paraljrsis  and  loss  of  speech.  !m  course  of  time  me  blood  becomes  dis- 
organized and  reduced  to  a  granular  mass;  the  dark  spot»  where  the 
extravasation  occurred,  passes  through  the  different  shades  of  browns 
yellow,  or  yellowish  white,  as  the  dismtegration  of  the  blood-discs  is  the 
more  complete.  A  delicate  and  organised  cyst  surrounds  the  torn  nerve 
fibres,  which  in  course  of  time  undergo  the  same  change  as  the  blood- 
discs,  and  are  removed  as  a  foreign  body.  In  the  examination  of  a  brain 
in  which  the  ]>rocess  of  repur  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  we  find  nothing 
but  the  thin,  transparent  and  empty  cyst,  formed  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue.  The  patient,  though  for  a  long  time  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  his  head,  eventually  regains  his  former  clearness  and  vigour. 
The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  when  the  extravasation  is  considerable^ 
or  where  small  superficial  extravasations  have  recurred  in  quick  succession. 
The  mind,  in  such  cases,  becomes  permanently  weakened,  and  the  patient 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  surround  him.  The 
external  senses  may  convey  true  impressions,  and  the  patient  may  retain 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  correctly ;  but  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  hiave  lost 
the  vigour  of  mind  requisite  to  form  his  own  conclusions,  and  to  act  inde* 
nendently  u^n  them.  Such  a  person,  though  clearly  not  insane,  con 
hardly  be  said  to  be  competent  to  undertake  the  management  of  his 
affairs. 

Amongst  the  many  causes  which  disturb  the  sensorial  functions,  the 
most  common  doubtless  is  a  faultv  condition  of  the  circulation.  The  blood 
itself,  frequently  in  an  abnormal  state,  is  either  propelled  with  too  great 
force,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantity  through  the  cerebral  vessels.  In  a 
brain  rather  below  the  proper  standard  of  development,  these  conditions 
will  produce,  in  a  permanent  form,  symptoms  which,  in  a  weU*organized 
brain,  would  be  only  transient.  In  order  to  express  an  opinion  worthy  of 
attention,  as  to  whether  in  this  class  of  oases  any  morbid  appearances  can 
be  discovered  after  death,  the  examination  must  be  continued  from  the 
head  to  the  other  regions  of  the  bodv:  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
heart  must  be  carefully  ascertainea;  that  of  the  liver,  alimentary  canal, 
and  kidneys,  should  be  duly  investigated. 

Many  "w  ho  have  professed  familiarity  with  these  subjects,  have  asserted 
that  the  morbid  appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  insane  were 
unworthy  of  record:  they  should  have  rather  confessed  that  they  were 
unable  to  appreciate  their  value.  With  the  more  thorough  and  complete 
investigation  of  these  matters,  we  may  hope  eventually  to  arrive  at  some 
correct  views  as  to  the  nature  of  those  laws,  the  transgression  of  which 
leads  to  sensorial  disturbance,  but  no  approach  to  the  truth  can  be  made, 
except  through  the  portal  of  morbid  anatomy,  which  has  revealed  this  impor- 
tant fact,  that  the  record  of  post-mortem  examinations,  as  preserved  in  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  differs  in  most  striking  and  essential  particulars 
from  that  preserved  in  a  general  public  hospital. 

The  cavitv  of  the  body  which  next  demands  attention  is  the  thorax,, 
containing  those  important  organs,  the  lungs  and  the  heart. 
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The  treqneneyof  tnberculaiis  deposit  in  tli»  lim^  has  been  vemtAed  by ' 
other  writers.  There  seemB  to  exist,  in  mas j  fasniHes,  subject  to  tuber- ' 
culosis,  an  faereditatry  disposition  to  insmiiy.  The  disease  of  tiie  bndn 
does  not  show  itself  until  the  oeonrreiiee  of  some  of  those  troubles,  tiirongh ' 
which  all  hare  to  pass,  in  greater  or  in  less  degree.  Disappointment  or 
inability  to  carry  out  nrojeeted  plans  excites,  in  some  oases,  Ti^ent  fits  of 
passion,  connected  with  increased  activity  of  the  cerelMral  eircdlKtion,  ter- 
minating occasionally,  thongh  rare^,  in  inflammation ;  in  other  cases  great 
melancholy,  and  depression  of  spirits,  accompanied  by  general  emaciation. 
The  deposit  of  tubercle  appears  to  have  been  arrested  in  nanv  cases. 
Haying  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  it  loses  its  fluioity  and 
semi-transpareney  —  becomes  oidl,  ydlowish,  and  opaoue,  and  eren- 
tually  cretaceous,  when  it  is  either  imbedded  in  the  newhy  pulmonary 
substance,  or  is  coughed  up,  leaving  a  dark^eoloured,  irregular,  and 
puckered  cicatrix  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Such  appearances  are  very 
common,  and  they  lead  to  lAie  conclusion  that,  destructive  to  life  as  is  the 
progress  of  that  disease  known  as  consumption,  in  its  acute  form,  especially 
when  it  attacks  the  young,  tuberdes  are  deposited  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  persons  at  some  period  of  life  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  wbere, 
after  exciting  more  or  less  disturbance,  they  ei&er  undergo  the  changes 
above  desenoed,  or  are  coughed  up  in  the  expectoration,  the  patient 
remdning  well  alterwards,  as  far  as  the  respiratory  organs  are  concerned. 

Miss  — -  became  deranged  in  consequence  of  domestic  calamities.  She 
died,  December,  1847,  in  an  extremdy  emaetated  stete.  Examination  of 
the  body,  December  II. 

There  was  considerable  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  aradbnoid  mem- 
brane, with  infiltration  of  nuid  into  the  pia  mater.  The  ventricles  con- 
tained an  increased  amount  of  serous  fluid:  the  cerebral  substance 
presented,  upon  being  cut  into,  more  numerous  red  points  than  natural. 

The  structure  of  the  lungs  was  generally  healthy,  but  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  right  pleura  were  united,  to  a  small  extent,  b;^  an  ola  adhesion 
in  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  l3ie  thorax.  In  the  adjoining  pulmonary 
substance  was  a  xnot  of  yellowish  white  eoneretion,  tne  size  of  a  pea, 
imbedded  in  a  delicate  capisnle.  The  surrounding  structures  were  puckered 
and  drawn  in,  but  otherwise  healthy;  there  was  no  other  trace  of 
tubercle. 

The  condition  of  the  brain,  however,  not  uncommonly  seems,  for  the 
time,  te  render  a  patient  exempt  from  those  sufierings  usually  attendant 
upon  tuberculous  deposit.  Disease  goes  on,  without  destroying  life,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  observed  in  general  practice.  I  have  occasionally 
examined  lungs  in  which,  from  the  general  consolidation  by  tuberculous 
deposit,  it  has  been  a  source  of  inquiry  what  parte  have  been  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  respiration.  Both  sides  of  the  chest  were  occupied  by 
heavy,  incompressible  masses,  which,  when  divided,  presented  a  continuoua 
surface  of  y^owish  white  colour,  speckled  with  black,  or  blackish  grey 
lines  and  spote.  Patiente  in  this  stete  are  usually  feeble;  they  remain 
either  in  bea,  or  are  confined  to  a  room,  where,  being  always  at  rest,  there- 
is  no  call  for  any  increased  respiratory  aote. 

An  old  woman  died  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  April,  1850.  Having  been  for 
many  years  spiteful  and  vindictive,  she  suddenly,  and  without  obvious  cause,, 
became  good-tempered  and  talkative.    Body  examined  April  30. 

She  was  extremely  emaciated:  the  skull-cap  was  thin,  light,  and  shallow ;. 
the  arachnoid  membrane  was  transparent,  but  separated  irom  the  cerebral 
convolutions,  which  were  much  shrunken,  by  the  efiusion  of  a  large* 
quantity  of  clear  serous  fluid  in  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid.  The  shrink* 
ing  and  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  was  such  as  to  leave  many  spacesj 
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which  would  readily  admit  the  introduction  of  the  end  of  the  finger.    The 
cerebral  substance  was  finn,  but  vascnlar. 

Both  lungs  were  universally  infiltrated  by  the  deposit  of  light  grej 
semi-transparent  miliary  tubercles ;  there  was  no  softening,  nor  any  tneo 
of  a  cayity  in  any  part;  the  whole  pulmonary  substance  seemed  oeoupied 
by  this  morbid  substance,  aud  sunk  when  immersed  in  water,  unless  th» 
section  were  taJcen  from  Uie  inferior  bordw  of  the  lung,  where  there  were 
a  few  dilated  air-cells.  There  were  a  few  old  acQiesioBS  of  the  pleura  oo: 
both  sides  of  the  chest;  on  the  right  side,  the  lung  was  united  to  the  filth, 
rib  by  a  tough  band,  which,  when  divided,  was  found  to  fonn  the  limit  of 
a  small  cavify  contahiing  a  bit  of  dead  bone  connected  with  the  rib.  Along 
the  course  of  the  ilium  were  numerous  round  ulcers  with  raised  margins, 
which  had,  doubtless,  been  Hie  result  of  ihe  deposit  of  tubercle* 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  sliffhtly  enlaiji^ecL 

The  uterus  was  much  elougatecC  and  considerably  larger  than  nataral  in 
the  unimpregnated  state.  Imder  its  peritoneal  oovering[  there  was  a  Ifigo 
collection  of  yellowish  white  masses  of  tubercle,  vaiyin^  m  size  from  a  pin  s- 
head  to  a  pea,  or  even  larger;  the  walls  of  tiie  uterus  m  their  whole  thick- 
ness, were  occupied  by  a  similar  deposit,  whilst  its  cavity  was  Imed  by  a 
continuous  laver  of  it,  several  lines  m  thickness,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
cheese.  It  closely  resembled,  in  its  general  characters,  as  well  as  in  its 
minute  structure,  that  yellow  tuberde  found  in  solid  opaque  masses  in  the 
substance  of  the  testicle,  and  in  the  lumbar  glands.  At  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  there  was  softening  and  ulceration ;  the  surface,  broken,  shreddy, 
and  uneven,  was  covered  oy  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow,  purulent 
matter,  mixed  with  blood.  Both  ovaries  were  diseased  or  the  deposit  of 
similar  tubercle;  the  right  adhered  to  the  uterus,  the  left  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  almost  invariable  law,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  » 
country  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  England,  that  tuberde  is  depo« 
sited  unt  in  the  lungs.  If  patients  nltimatmy  die  from  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  other  situations,  still  the  lungs  have  first  experienced  the 
disease.  In  the  case  here  stated,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence 
goes  far  to  prove  the  uterus  to  have  been  the  first  affected.  The  amount 
of  tubercle  there  collected,  its  infiltration  throu(^h  ^e  walls  of  the  organ, 
the  ulceration  going  on  at  its  neck,  are  all  strikmgly  in  contrast  with  the 
condition  of  the  lungs,  where  i^  semi-transparent  and  semi-fioid  morbid 
product  had  not  yet  lost  its  low  vitality,  but  exhibited  under  the  micro* 
scope,  a  structure  consisting  of  well-marked  cells,  not  very  different  from 
those  of  cancer. 

Instances  are  upon  the  hospital  record,  where  tuberde  baa  been  depo- 
sited in  the  bony  parietes  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  viscera.  The  can- 
cellous texture  of  the  bone  becomes  infiltrated  hj  this  morbid  product,  the 
part  swells,  ulceration  ensues,  in  a  precisely  .'similar  manner  as  when  a 
strumous  ulcer  forms  in  the  soft  parts  (e.  ^.,  the  neck,  Sic.,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  off  the  infiltrated  matter,  and  a  large,  irregular  ulcerated 
oaviW  results,  to  which  the  term  of  carious  has  been  appUea.  Caries  may 
be  defined  as  tuberculous  ulceration  of  bone.  The  effects  of  such  a 
disease  unon  the  thoracic  viscera  when  it  occurs  in  the  sternum,  may  bo 
iUustratea.by  the  following  case :— - 

Examination  of  ihe  tody  of        ,  JBethlem  JSbspttal, 

Bloodvessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes  rather  empty.  Cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  pia  mater  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres  greatly  infil- 
trated. Pive  or  six  ounces  or  dear,  transparent  fluid  in  the  lateral 
ventricles ;  much  fluid  also  in  the  basis  of  the  skull.    A  few  convolutiona 
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of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  slightly  shrunken.  Pineal  gland  oonrerted 
into  a  thin  oyst,  equal  iu  size  to  a  home-boan,  obtaining  a  clear,  light- 
jeMow  fluid. 

There  vns  oariea  of  the  Btemum,  with  an  abscess,  and  the  inflammation 
had  mctended  to  the  anterior  mediastinum.  The  perieordium  was  also 
inflamed.  The  ri^ht  pleura  was  connected  to  the  sternum,  and  adhered 
flnnly  on  the  inside  to  the  Inntr,  The  right  lung  was  connected  to  the 
pleura  by  extensive  oM  adhesions ;  tubenmlated,  and  contained  a  Yomica 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange.  A  portion  of  the  right  lung  red 
and  indurated.  There  was  a  pint  of  fluid  in  the  left  pleura ;  old  adhesions  of 
the  left  lung,  and  on  its  surface  there  was  the  appearance  of  an  indurated 
and  depressed  cicatrix.  The  substance  of  the  lung  was  here  blackish, 
hard,  and  contained  small  deposits  of  a  g^rejrish  cheesy  matter.  The  heart 
was  enlarged  much  beyond  its  natural  size. 

As  contrasted  with  the  frequency  of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  chest  in 
the  insane,  I  may  again  alluife  to  its  rarity  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
There  is  no  region  of  the  body  where  it  is  so  seldom  seen  as  the  cranial 
oayity;  even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  infiltrated  to  an  extreme 
extent,  both  amongst  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  Pathological 
collections  confirm  this  statement ;  for  although  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
in  which  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  the  seat  of  this  disease,  yet  they 
bear  no  proportion,  in  point  of  number,  to  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
same  morbid  changes  in  other  situations. 

The  history  of  the  cases  shows  that  the  eflccts  of  such  deposit,  during 
life,  vary  according  to  the  region  afl*eeted;  but  that  there  is  not  manifestea 
necessarily  any  intellectual  disturbance.  In  what  manner,  then,  are 
we  to  regard  the  frequency  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  amongst  the  insane P 
Is  the  cerebral  circulation  insufficient  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  sen- 
sorial fnnctions,  owing  to  the  imperfect  artenalisation  of  the  blood  F  There 
is,  I  beheve,  some  trudi  in  this  statement,  although  it  will  not  of  itself 
explain  all  the  phenomena  now  before  us.  The  chief  cause  exists  in  the 
brain  itself,  whose  development,  in  these  cases,  must  be  incomplete, 
although  hitherto  we  have  failed  in  detectmg  the  deficiency.  Upon  such 
a  structure  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  of  unhealthy 
blood,  and  to  understand  that  it  would  not  bo  exempted  from  the  general 
want  of  power  which  characterized  the  other  component  parts  of  such  an 
organism. 

The  following  cases  are  good  instances  of  the  extensive  deposition  of 
tubercle:— 

A  criminal  lunatio,  aged  48,  died  January  20, 1848. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  full  of  blood :  tiie  convolutions  were 
flattened ;  the  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  by  at  least  five  ounces  of 
clear  serous  fluid.  The  septum  lucidum  was  softened,  thinned,  and  shreddy 
in  the  longitudinal  direction;  the  foramina  of  Monro  were  very  large ;  the 
corpora  striata  presented  a  concave  surface  towards  the  ventricular 
cavities.  There  was  yeUow  sero-purulent  infiltration  tinder  the  arachnoid 
membrane  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  the  pons  varolii  and  the  pituitary 
body.  The  third  ventricle  contained  much  nuid,  and  the  pressure  and 
distention  were  ^atest  in  the  situation  of  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves.    The  patient  had  been  blind  for  some  time  before  death. 

The  lungs  were  everywhere  studded  with  tubercles.  Some  were  distinct, 
Bemi-transparent,  and  grey;  others  of  darker  colour,  more  opaque,  and 
confluent;  softening  had  taken  place,  so  as  to  form  small  vomic®,  contain* 
ing  a  mixture  of  pus  and  tubercle,  in  man^  situations,  in  both  lungs. 

le  opposed  surfaces  of  both  pleura)  were  universally  adherent. 

The  peritoneum  was  studded  throughout  with  deposits  of  tubercle,  vary- 
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iogin  size  from  a  pea,  to  the  last  joint  of  the  thxunb;  large  eoaAoflat 
.  masses  were  accumiuated  bjthe  roand  lifroment  of  the  liver  and  the  small 
omentum.  The  hepatic  ressela  and  the  biliary  ducts  were  completely 
annonnded,  pressed  upon,  and  nearly  obliterated.  There  were  nnmerouB 
old  thready  adhesions  between  the  opposed  peritoneal  sorfacea.  The 
tnmarerse  colon  adhered  to  the  front  surface  <»  the  stomach,  and  to  tha 
imder  surfisMse  of  the  lirer. 

The  peritoneum  was  in  many  situations  much  thi<^er  than  natpnd, 
«iid  presented  a  mottled  grey  appearance  from  the  oopioas  dniosit  of 
pigment.  There  were  masses  or  tubercle  upon  the  sunace  ana  in  the 
interior  both  of  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen.  The  former  was  firm^ 
attached  to  the  duodenum,  the  walls  of  which  were  thickened  by  the  same 
morbid  deposit.  All  the  other  Tiscera  were  healthy.  There  wera  no 
ulcers  along  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  pancreas  is  rery  rarely  changed  in  structure.    This  is  the  only 

~^         in  whidi  I  have  seen  it  diseased. 


JEx€uninati<m  qf  the  bodv  of ,  Criminal  LuntUic,  Bethlem  Soipiidlt 

May  19, 1861. 

Skull-cap  shallow ;  dura  mater  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone ;  araduMud 
membrane  transparent ;  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  moderately  full  of  blood; 
tiiere  was  shrinking  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  with  efiusion  of  fluid  into 
the  spaces.  Substance  of  the  brain  rather  soft;  vessela  filled  with  thin* 
pale-zed,  fluid  blood. 

The  pericardium  contained  about  three  ounces  of  straw  oolouied  serum; 
the  heart  was  healthy. 

The  left  lung,  oocupied  throughout  by  tuberculous  matter,  presented  ia 
its  interior  a  iar^  vomica  citable  of  holding  the  closed  fist  of  a  large 
man.  This  cavity,  almost  completely  empty,  and  traversed  by  the 
branching  remains  of  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  had  opened  into  the  sao 
of  the  pleura,  and  was  bounded  externally  by  five  or  six  of  the  ribs,  to 
^hich  the  remains  of  the  lung[  were  firmly  adherent.  There  were  several 
other  smaller  cavities,  of  wmch  about  three  opened  by  rounded  oiificea 
into  diflerent  parts  of  the  pleura.  The  right  lung  in  ita  upper  three- 
fourths  was  completely  consolidated  by  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  which  had 
in  many  places  softened  into  cavities.  Only  the  lower  fourth  was  fit  for 
purposes  of  respiration)  and  tuberdes,  even  here,  were  scattered  rather 
plentifully  about.  The  pleura  pulmonalis  was  here  and  there  covered  by 
a  thin  layer  of  soft  semifluid  lymph.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  pale 
and  the  intestinal  canal  was  contracted:  there  was  no  £ftt  either  in  the 
peritoneal  folds  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  lower  part  of  the  ilium  waa 
dark,  and  the  walls  felt  thicker  than  natural ;  upon  opening  the  tube  a 
series  of  ulcers  were  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  of 
deep  reddish-brown  hue.  Some  of  the  ulcers  as  large  or  larger  than  a 
shtUing,  with  everted  edges,  had  perforated  the  muscular  coat  and  were 
boimded  by  the  serous  covering  of  the  intestine.  Others  were  of  smaller 
8126  and  not  so  deep ;  granulations  had  sprung  up  in  some,  giving  to  the 
•orfaoe  the  appearance  of  a  healing  sore.  There  were  some  ulcers  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  ccDCum  and  cmon,  but  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  tube 
was  healthy. 

The  patient,  whose  poet-mortem  examination  has  been  here  described, 
was  an  emaciated  subject,  who,  before  death,  had  been,  apparently  from 
mere  weakness,  confined  to  his  bed.  He  made  no  compliant  respeetii^ 
his  chest,  nor  was  his  oough  suflS^ciently  severe  to  distress  him.  He  lay 
powerless,  helpless,  yet  uncomplaining,  until  his  death.  Suspicions  wera 
entertained  by  those  who  attended  him  that  there  waa  disease  of  the 
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hmgt,  and  ihe  laiy^e  oayity,  kere  described,  was  detected  bjr  anacoltatioxi ; 
•o  feeble,  howeTer,  was  the  respiration*  that  no  yeiy  defiute  opinion,  in 
the  absence  of  all  complaint  from  the  patient,  could  be  formed.  Dr.  Wood* 
the  resident  medical  officer  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  informs  me  that  he  has 
firaquently  remarked  the  apparent  exemption  firom  suffering,  in  the 
insane,  wiien  labouring  tinder  extensive  disorganisation  of  the  longs.  "No 
mnptoms  indicate  the  amonnt  of  disease,  nor  does  the  patient  express  aay 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  that»  which,  in  one  of  sound  mind  would  be  a 
•ouroe  of  constant  misery. 

The  efiects  of  simple  inflammation  are  very  commonly  seen  in  the 
eontents  of  the  chest.  Adhesions  of  the  pleural  surfiuses ;  the  effusion  of 
lymph,  serum,  or  pus ;  congestion,  soflemng,  or  consolidation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung ;  occasionally  also,  gangrene.  The  interesting  point  ia 
connexion  with  sucb  changes  is  the  smaU  amount  of  constitutional  dis« 
torbance  which  they  excite  in  proportion  to  their  severity.  Patients,  the 
subjects  of  severe  inflammatory  diseases,  have  hetm,  known  to  lie  in  bed 
feeble,  emaciated  and  silent,  uttering  no  complaint  which  could  excite  the 
attention  of  those  about  tiiem. 

Thomas  E ,  aged  29,  died  in  Sethlem  Hospital,  January  30, 1850. 

There  had  been  no  change  ia  his  symptoms  before  death ;  be  sank  appa- 
lently  from  general  wea&ess. 

Tliere  was  great  turgidity  of  the  vesseb  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ; 
the  pia  mater  was  gorgea  with  blood.  The  cortical  substance  of  both 
cerebrum  and  cerebdlum  presented  a  pinker  tint  than  natural ;  there  was 
congestion  of  tiie  cerebral  vessels,  and  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  ventiielet. 

Ijiere  were  no  adhesions  of  the  pleune  on  either  side  of  tJie  diest.  TbB 
posterior  portion  of  the  left  long  was  greatly  congested  with  blood; 
though  still  crepitant  upon  pressure  it  was  dark  coloured^  soft,  and  broke 
dbwn  easily  under  the  nn^rs.  Upon  the  sur&ee  of  the  upper  lobe  there 
was  a  dark  black  spot,  without  change  of  structure  in  the  pleura.  Upon 
division  this  was  found  to  indicate  a  mass  of  pulmonary  substance  equal 
in  size  to  a  small  orange,  auite  black  with  ofiSansive  gangienous  odour. 

There  were  no  mormd  onanges  in  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

A  similar  condition  of  the  simstaaoe  of  the  Inng  wis  seen  inthe  fiiUowing 


JBxamifuaiim  <if  Us  body  tf  W.  X.,  Marek  18, 1860. 

There  was  ^neral  congestion  of  the  vesseb  of  the  brain,  &e.  In  bo& 
the  lungs  portions  were  found  of  the  darkish  colour  from  intenial  vascular 
congestion,  and  hepatised.  The  pulmonary  substance  in  tibiese  hepatLsed 
portions  was  broken  down  in  the  centre,  mfiltrated  with  a  stinking  ichor, 
and  mortified.  There  were  seven  of  such  portions  in  the  left  lung,  ihe 
largest  measuring  about  two  indies  each  way :  the  others  not  larger  tiian 
a  walnut  or  filbert.  The  mortified  parts  were  fewer  in  the  right  lung,  of 
which,  however,  the  posterior  portion  was  more  extensively  hepatised. 

The  abdominal  viscera  were  nealthy. 

Mpaminatian  qftke  hodf/  qf  A.  B.^  Jume  12, 1860. 

The  skull*cap  was  very  heavy;  the  anchnoid  membrane  wa«  traoa- 
parent,  but  the  cerebral  vessels  were  fforged  with  fluid  blood. 

The  cavities  of  botk  pleura  were  unea  by  a  thick  continuous  layer  of 
•oft,  yellow,  recently  effused  fibrin;  there  were  a  lew  soft  adhesions,  and 
tot  a  very  small  amount  of  sero-pumlsnt  effuston.  Both  lungs  floated  a 
water ;  but  parts  of  their  substance  were  softer  than  natural,  csdematoiH^ 
and  infiltrated  by  flnid.  Kumeroas  dark  spots,  varying  ia  siae  firom  a 
pin's  head  to  a  split  bean,  occupied  the  surfSeuw  of  tine  lungs  under  the 
pleural  covering.    Hhffj  were  sarroonded  by  a  wary  ydlow  fiae,  and  coo- 
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tained  caritie^  filled  eitlier  by  pf»>  or  by  softemed  hmg^  Many  of  the 
cavities  emitted  the  unpleasant  odoar  of  mortification,  and  some  seemed 
on  the  point  of  borsting  into  tibe  pleural  e&Tity ;  none  ooidd  be  found 
which  had  abeolntely  given  way. 

The  abdominal  viacera  were  healthy. 

The  frequent  ooeurrence  of  morbid  alterations  of  stracture  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  thorax  is  familiar  to  all  acouatomed  to  open  the  bodies  of  the 
insane.  Of  72  persons  exaxained  consecutively  in  Bethlem  fioapital, 
55  exhibited  instances  of  pectoral  disease.  Dr.  Webster,  in  a  report 
published  in  the  '*  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transaodons/*  thus  analysed 
the  cases :  "  48  showed  either  recent  or  old  adhesions  in  the  chest  $  and 
SI  had  the  lungs  consolidated;  in  24,  suppuration  had  commenced;  in 
15  the  pleura,  or  lungs,  bore  marks  of  previous  or-  recent  infiammataons 
in  12  cases  there  was  efiusion  of  lymph  into  the  pleura;  in  9,  considerable 
efiuaion  into  the  bronchi  and  air  passages ;  in  9,  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  was  of  a  deep  x^  hue.*'  *  '     . 

Death  sometimes  ensues  from  acute  pericarditis-*^  disease  of  xaro 
occurrence  unconnected  with  rheumatism — the  other  viscera  being  sound. 
In  a  male  patient,  whose  head,  upon  examination,  presented  the  usual 
appearances  of  congestion  and  turgidity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes^ 
there  were  found  traces  of  active  and  probably  recent  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium :  boUi  poortions  of  the  membrane  were  covered  by  a  coat  of 
nbrin  of  variable  thidmess ;  the  loose  surface  was  rough  and  shaggv ;  it 
readily  peeled  oft  ihpom  the  pericardial  membrane,  which  was  found  thicks 
ened,  with  its  sur&ee  of  a  deepish  red  colour.  Orer  a  frreat  portion  of  the 
left  ventricle  the  heart  adhered  to  the  has.  The  cavity  contained  about 
three  oimces  of  a  dull  yellowish  turbid  fluid.  Slight  purulent  infiltration 
of  the  ovular  texture  external  to  the  pericardium  at  two  or  three  points. 
There  was  an  abscess  on  tiio  external  part  of  the  chest  towards  tne  left 
side,  containing  a  pint  of  thick  yellow  pus.  It  had  existed  for  some  monliia 
before  death. 

Such  disease,  if  not  proving  fatal,  terminates  in  adhesion,  either  general 
or  partial,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  or  the  production  of  those 
white  spots  so  £requ0ntly  met  with  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle.  It  has  been  ^oved  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Kirkes,  that  adheaians 
of  the  pericardium,  the  result  of  the  organization  of  lymph,  are  by  no 
means  invariably  permanent ;  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
morbid  union  slowly  gives  way,  and  the  heart  again  becomes  free  in  its 
fibro-serous  ransule.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  serious  disturbance  of  the 
circulation.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  permanent  adhesions  of  the 
opposed  pericardial  surfaces,  when  the  ventndes,  espeeiallv  the  left»  ace 
olten  found  hvpertrophied.  In  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  feinalet 
who  died  in  Bethlem,  with  slight  eftusion  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater 
and  arachnoid  membrane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falx  cerebri  over 
the  right  hemisphere,  the  pericardium  was  found  everywhere  closely 
adherent,  the  aahesions  being  thready  and  areolar,  and  evidently  of  ciul 
date.  There  was  concentric  liypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle^  the  walk 
being  xnore  than  trace  the  natux«l  thickness,  and  of  deep  red  colour.  The 
other  viscera  were  healthy. 

Morbid  changes  amongst  the  abdominal  viscera  are  by  no  means  so 
eommon  as  in  the  ooutento  of  the  cranium  or  of  the  thoffax.  The  alimen« 
taiy  canal  and  the  adjacent  glandolar  structures  are  usually  in  a  heaUhy 
state.  It  miffht  have  been  expected  that  the  kidney  would  often  be  found 
4iseased;  and  then,  &om  the  known  ^ect  of  the  admixture  of  urea  with 
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ibe  Uood,  an  attempt  mii^  havo  beeQ  made,  upon  these  (j^ounds,  to 
explain  soma  of  the  monrbid  conditions  of  the  brain.  The  contrary,  honr^ 
ever,  is  the  fact ;  the  capsule  rarely  adheres  more  firmly  than  nataral  to 
the  cortical  substance :  there  is  c^cnerally  the  usual  proportions  of  the  two 
substances.  Small  cysts,  formed  by  dilatations  of  tho  uriniferous  tubules 
are  occasionally  met  with,  and  in  one  case  both  kidneys  were  atrophied,, 
beinff  not  above  one-third  the  m^mral  siae, 

I  Ebyb  seen  one  instance  of  tme  cystic  d^enoration  of  the  kidneys ; 
both  glands  being  from  four  to  five  times  beyond  the  natural  size,  and 
eonyerted  into  a  mass  of  cysta  filled  with  fluios  of  different  colour  and 
eonsistenoe,  yaryinfif  from  a  light-blue  to  a  deep  brown  or  black  hue ;  from 
the  fluidity  of  water  to  tho  thickness  and  stjokiness  of  bird-lime.  Bat 
amongst  these  cysts,  which  were  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  by  Mr. 
Quekett  to  tho  uriniferous  tubes,  there  existed  mucn  of  tne  true  glandular 
■tructuro,  elongated,  twisted,  and  displaced,  but  in  other  respects  healthy; 
so  that,  during  life,  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  flowed,  and  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  renal  disease. 

One  cannot  but  imagine,  in  the  later  stages  of  such  an  aff*ection,  there 
must  be  some  failure  in  tho  proper  excretory  power  of  the  kidneys ;  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  must  cease  to  be  eliminated;  yet  the 
amount  of  fluid  passed  in  these  cases  is  rarely  below,  and  sometimes  ey^n 
above,  the  natural  standard.  Bayer  has  related  some  coses  of  this  disease 
as  it  was  observed  ia  persons  of  highly  excitable  temperament ;  but  we 
cannot  do  more  than  allow  that  any  disturbance  in  the  function  of  so 
important  an  organ  as  the  kidney,  would,  by  its  inflaence  on  the  blood, 
indirectly  afi*eet  the  brain,  and  thus  perhaps  hasten  the  manifestation 
of  intellectual  disturbance  in  one  previously  so  disposed. 

In  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  usual  tuberculous  ulcers  are 
found  along  the  course  of  the  ilium  and  crooum.  In  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
ulcers  oharacteiistio  of  that  affection  are  met  with  in  tho  same  situation : 
the  alimentary  canal  is  sometimes  perforated,  when  the  escape  of  its  con- 
tents leads  to  acute  peritonitis,  during  which  the  same  indiflerence  to 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  patient  lias  been  often  observed.  In  tho 
following  case  an  ulcer  has  perforated  the  jejunum.  It  is  related  to  show 
the  extent  which  disease  may  attain  in  patients  so  circumstanced. 

Examination  of  John         ,  Beildem  UospitaL 

There  was  eflnsiGn  of  serum  into  the  pia  mater ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  full  of  blood;  the  lateral  and  tbe  third  ventricles  were  greatly 
enlarged;  more  than  two  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  cavities.  Foramen  of 
Monro  larf(o ;  septum  lueidnm  distended,  thin,  and  had  actually  given  way 
in  one  pomt,  having  a  few  separate  shreds  in  which  indiviaual  vessels 
were  seen. 

The  right  lung  adhered  strongly  and  universally  to  the  cavity  of  the 
chest ;  there  was  a  vast  cavern  in  the  upper  lobe ;  the  entire  lower  lobe 
tubcrculated  and  excavated  by  suppurating  cavities  throughout.  Tho  lefb 
lung  was  not  adherent ;  tuberculous  masses,  from  the  siieo  of  a  pea  to  a 
gooseberry,  but  not  yet  softened,  were  scattered  through  it.  Active  vas- 
cular congestion  in  the  pulmonary  texture  immediately  surrounding  these 
masses. 

There  were  universal  adhesions,  partly  ancient,  partly  recent,  of  the 
several  abdominal  viscera  to  each  other  and  to  the  panctes.  The  peri- 
toneum limng  the  oavitr  and  covering  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
omentum  was  thickened  by  an  universal  tubercular  afiection.  The 
tubercles  were  minute,  but  crowded  into  the  closest  arrangement.  There 
were  partial  firm  adhesions  of  the  omentum  and  difierent  parts  to  each 
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oiiher  and  to  the  parietes.  Tkere  Iiad  been  uniTenal  aad  reoent  jklkot 
inflammatioxi  of  the  peritoneum,  with  an  ulcerated  aperture  in  the  jejunaiow 
from  which  the  inteatinal  contents  had  escaped  in  small  quantity.  Th* 
Gonvolations  of  the  intestine  were  closely  agglutinated ;  there  were  ooUeo- 
tions  of  thick  poiiform  fluid  on  separatuo^  them,  and  eflusionB  of  soft 
yellow  lymph,  m>m  the  size  of  a  pin's-head  to  half-a-crown,  seen  in  eoonftp 
less  number.  The  peritoneal  oovering,  both  of  the  small  and  large  inteS" 
tines,  was  deeply  discoloured  in  many  parts  by  intense  Taacular  congestion. 
That  of  the  mesentery  was  in  the  same  state,  with  the  mesenteric  glaada 
slightly  swollen  by  recent  infiammatioa. 

It  must  be  conrassed  that  the  eyidenoe  is  still  unsatisfactory  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  those  conditions  upon  which  unsoundness  of  mind 
depends ;  yet  the  reports  which  haye  been  fiyen  in  this  journal  show*-* 
first,  that  the  body  of  a  lunatic  is  rsrely,  perhaps  neyer,  opened  without 
our  discoyering  tome  morbid  appearcmcet  wUktn  the  cranium ;  secondly* 
that  there  are  frequently  to  be  seen  the  traoes  of  serious  organic  disease 
within  the  chest,  and  more  rarely  in  the  cayity  of  the  abdomen.  These 
morbid  appearances  genenlly  indicate  disease  of  old  standing,  but  oeosr 
sionally  of  more  recent  date. 

Can  we  then  feel  surprised,  eyen  if  such  changes  are  but  indirectly  ooa« 
nected  with  sensorial  distorbance,  that,  upon  the  return  of  the  inaaae, 
reported  cured,  to  society,  re^pses  are  so  frequent  P 
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What  is  mindP  Of  whom  shall  I  inquire?  Of  the  metaphysicians P 
What  is  metaphysics  P 

I  have  read  that  when  Sylla  conquered  Athens,  a  box  of  manusoriptB 
formed  portion  of  his  plunder.  They  were  submitted  for  translation  to 
one  Titus  Ajidronicus,  of  Bhodes,  a  learned  linguist  of  that  time.  The/ 
proved  to  be  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  were  two  bundles ;  the  first 
contained  his  "  physics."  This  being  rendered  into  Latin,  the  second  was 
examined,  and  translated  also ;  but  when  finished,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  give  it  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.  It  seemed  to  treat  of  eyerything, 
but  to  realize  nothing ;  glancing  everywhere,  resting  nowhere ;  an  air-drawn 
dagger,  vanishing  into  thin  air  even  while  we  clutch  it :  and  so  the  good 
man,  with  rare  modesty,  gave  a  name  to  it  which  not  only  acknowleoged 
his  own  entire  i|morance  of  the  subject,  but  prophesied  a  like  blissful  state 
to  all  who  should  hereafter  enter  on  this  trackless  sea.  He  wrote  on  it 
**  Ta  meta  Ta  physics,  ra  luera  ra  (jiwruuu*  Thai  which  follows  ihephjfne^i 
And  the  labours  of  two  thousand  years  have  only  served  to  confirm  the 
aptness  of  the  title ;  for,  down  even  to  our  day,  the  science  of  mind  is  ae 
little  understood,  and  as  much  contested,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Andronicus  of  Hhodes. 

It  would  be  fruitless  toil  to  register  the  chronological  failure  of  all 
metaphysicians  finom  Plato  to  Paley,  who  have  attempted  to  fix  their 
wandering  thoughts  to  tell  of  others,  or  to  know  diemselves ;  but  it  is  sbso- 
lutely  necessary  to  a  clear  stage,  that  we  seek  £rom  their  own  mouths, 
reasons  enough  and  good«  for  one  more  voyage  on  tiie  unknown  sea— one 
more  journey  o'er  this  moral  Sahara. 
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What  ifl  mind  P  Ib  it  identical  with  soul  P  Is  it  efren  a  first  prineiple» 
bveathed  into  man's  nostrils  with  the  breath  of  life,  and  manifested  by  nis 
animal  organism?  or  is  it,  as  Lawrence  writes,  a  mere  oonsequenee,  the 
result  of  or^aniaation,  the  product  of  matter  P 

Ifl  ask  Chalmers,  he  tells  me  that  I  must  not  even  investigate  it  as  I  would 
p^hysioal  subjects,  or  eren  morals ;  for  **  mental  science  (he  says)  is  as  dis* 
tinct  item  all  other  sciences,  including  the  ethical  and  logical,  as  our  notions 
of  things  are  from  the  things  themselves.  "* 

He  aenies  that  we  can  gain  any  knowledge  of  our  own  minds  by  self- 
examination.  In  examining  the  feeling  of  anger,  for  instance,  page  61,  he 
■ays,  "  The  moment  that  I  turn  my  eye  inwardly  for  that  purpose,  the  thing 
tliat  I  am  in  quest  of  takes  flight  and  disi^pears ;"  again,  page  75,  *'  All  that 
is  known,  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  mind,  is  the  various  states,  whether 
of  intellect  or  emoti<m,  into  which  it  passes,  and  to  which  states  it  is 
srimarily  brought,  by  converse,  not  with  itself,  but  with  objects  apart 
from  itself;*'  and,  "  According  to  this  view,  it  is  memory  which  supplies  ua 
with  all  the  materials  of  mentol  philosophy."  Is  not  the  above  full  of  con* 
tradictions  P  How  am  I  to  become  acquamted  with  "  the  various  states"  of 
my  mind,  but  by  "  turning  my  mental  eye"  upon  them  as  they  pass  P  How 
am  I  to  remember  unless  1  previously  perceive  P 

Dr.  Brown  considers  mind  **  as  one  substance  capable  of  existing  in  a 
variety  of  states,"t  which  seems  as  perfect  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  could 
well  be  penned. 

Dr.  Beid  imderstands  by  mind,  "  that  in  us  which  thinks,  remembers, 
reasons,  wills" — ^not  aworaabout  "feels."  He  declares  that  *'  Every  man 
must  have  ideas,  for  he  that  doubts  it  thinks,  and  to  think  is  to  have  ideas." 
"  It  is  certain  that  Plato  had  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the  name  Idea  from 
the  school  of  Pythagoras ;  we  have  still  extant  a  tract  of  Timous,  the 
Locrian,  a  Pythagorean,  concerning  the  Soul  of  the  World,  in  which  we 
find  the  substance  of  Plato's  doctrine  concerning  ideas.  "  They  wero  held 
to  be  eternal,  uncreated,  immutable  forms  or  models,  according  to  which 
the  Deity  made  every  species  of  things  that  exists,  of  an  eternal  matter." 
These  pmlosophers  held  that  there  are  three  first  principles  of  all  things. 

1st. — ^An  eternal  matter,  of  which  all  thin^  were  made. 

2nd. — ^Eternal  and  immaterial  forma,  or  ideas,  according  to  which  they 
were  made. 

3rd. — ^An  efficient  cause,  the.  Deity  who  made  them. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  placed  all  these  in  the  mind 
iifihe  thHy ;  "  the  eternal  models  were  theirs  and  not  Plato's."^  Aristotle 
taught  that  all  the  objects  of  our  thought  enter  at  first  by  the  senses;  but 
**  the  mind  does  not  receive  the  object,  only  the  image,  as  wax  receives  the 
impression,  but  not  the  seal."  "  When  they  become  objects  of  memory  or 
imagination,  they  get  the  name  of  phauta8ma."$  "  His  system  was  called 
the  peripatetic."  Democritus  and  Epicurus  held  that  all  liodies  continually 
aena  forth  slender  fibres  or  spectres  from  their  surface,  of  such  extreme 
■ubletf,  that  they  easilv  penetrate  our  gross  bodies,  or  enter  bv  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  stamp  tneir  image  on  Uie  mind.  The  seneible  species  of 
Aristotle  were  forms  without  matter ;  the  speeies  of  Epicurus  were  com- 
posed  of  a  very  subtle  matter."|| 

«  *  Sketches  of  Moral  and  Mental  Pbilosoplij. 

f  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  page  07. 
I  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  page  0. 
$  Ibid.    GurioQsly  enough  a  phrenological  ohart  was  published  at  Venice,  with 
cranial  dalineationa,  on  whiofa,  where  we  now  place  Ideality,  we  find  Pfaaataama  marked. 

[I  Page  10. 
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Dr«  Hold  thinks  ihsd  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  oiu;  own  mindB  hy 
'<  an  accurate  reflection  upon  its  operations,"  '^axid  by  paying  duoatton* 
tion  to  the  course  of  human  actions  and  conduct.    The  actions  of  men  axe- 
effects ;  their  sentiments,  their  passions,  and  their  affections,  are  the  cauaeS' 
of  those  effects,  and  we  may  in  many  instances  judge  of  the  cause  from  the; 
effect."    Oar  social  affections  are  instanced  as  thus  demonstrable.    Ho 
diyides  the  mind  into  two  classes,  "  understanding  and  will."    Under  tha* 
will«  he  comprehends  our  active  powers  and  all  that  lead  to  actioai,  aa^. 
"  appetites,  passions,  affections/'*  evidently  confounding  wish  with  will. 
He  "  cannot  understand  how  the  mind  perceives  objects*  and  declares  his 
conviction  that  our  original  faculties  are  all  \macoountable."t    He  caDa 
"Idea"  the  creature  or  philosophy,  about  which  nothing  canbeknova; 
thereby  agreeing  with  Locke,  and  opposing  Mallebranche,  DescarteSi  and 
Bishop  Berkeley,  who  all  believed  the  existence  of  an  external  world  to  be 
incapable  of  proof,  but  consenting  to  the  dogma  of  Descartes,  "  coffiio  ergo 
sum"  "  I  think,  therefore,  I  am,"  as  the  alpna  and  omega  of  all  our  know- 
ledge.   Berkeley  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  matter.    Hume  denied 
the  existence  both  of  matter  and  mind.";];    In  short,  so  absurd  does  Beid 
think  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  all  who  have  preceded  him,  that 
at  page  111  he  sums  up  thus : — 

"  Some  philosophers  will  have  our  ideas  or  part  of  them  to  be  innate, 
others  will  have  tnem  to  be  all  adventitious ;  some  derive  them  from  the 
senses  alone,  others  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  some  think  they  are 
fabricated  by  the  mind  itself,  others  that  they  are  produced  by  external 
objects ;  others  that  they  are  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Deity ; 
others  say  that  impressions  are  the  causes  of  ideas,  and  that  the  causes  of 
impressions  are  unxnown ;  some  think  that  we  have  ideas  only  of  material 
objects,  but  none  of  minds,  of  their  operations,  or  of  the  relations  of 
thmgs ;  others  will  have  the  immediate  object  of  every  thought  to  be  aa 
idea ;  some  think  we  have  abstract  ideas,  and  that  by  this  chiefly  we  are 
distinguished  from  the  brutes ;  others  maintain  an  abstract  idea  to  be  an 
absurdity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  With  some  they  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  thought,  with  others  the  only  object."  § 

So  much  »>r  Beid's  opinion  of  other  metaphysicians.  But  does  he 
improve  upon  themP  Hear  what  ho  says  of  tne  will.  "A  child  cannot 
be  said  to  will  to  suck,  because  it  has  not  reasoned  about  the  complex 
operation."  Again,  logical  and  profound  as  he  is,  the  following  passage, 
page  472,  shows  him  to  be  as  confused  and  mistaken  as  any  wno  went 
before  him :  **  When  a  man  beats  a  drum  or  plays  a  tune,  he  has  not  time 
to  direct  everjr  particular  beat  or  stop  by  a  voluntary  determination,  but 
the  habit  which  may  be  acquired  by  exercise  answers  the  purpose  as 
well."  Oh  I  Eeid,  Eeid ;  matter  is  quicker  than  thought,  is  it  P  Muscles 
than  mindP  Sow  is  it  when  a  man  plays  a  quick  passage  at  sight  1  proh 
pudor ! 

Mind,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  is  ''  that  which  feels,  which  thinks,  and 
which  has  the  power  of  beginning  motion."  This  is  denied,  of  course,  by 
the  materialists,  who  attribute  these  properties  or  functions  to  the  brain. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Hume  denied  the  existence  both  of  matter 
and  mind.  Li  llook  I.,  Part  I.,  Lcct.  1,  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Katozo 
he  undertakes  to  prove  two  positions : — 

1st. — ^That  all  that  is  called  human  knowledge  (meaning  demonstrative 
knowledge)  is  only  probability. 

2nd.— ^hat  this  probability  when  duly  examined,  evanishes  by  degrees, 

*  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  32.         k  Ibid.,  p.  564. 
X  Ibid.  p.  07.  §  Ibid.  p.  409. 
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and  leayea  at  lasfc  no  evidenoo  at  all;  so  that,  in  the  ifisue,  there  is  no 
ground  to  believe  any  one  proponition  rather  than  its  contrary ;  and  that 
"  all  those  are  certainly  fools  who  reason  or  believe  anything"  And  yet 
he  himaelf  is  fool  enough  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  expect  us  to 
beliere  him !  Kant  and  others  contend  for  a  merely  ideal  worlds 
Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no  knowledge  of  an  ertemal 
world.  According  to  him  all  that  we  know  is  the  "  seemmg,"  the  "  appari- 
tion/' Hie  "  aspect,"  the  "  phenomenon/*  the  "  phantasm"  within  ourselves; 
and  this  subjective  object  of  which  we  arc  conscious,  and  which  is  con- 
sciousness itself,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ''agitation*'  of  our  internal 
organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  motions  which  he  supposes  con- 
stitute the  world  without.  He  admits  no  knowledge  of  an  external 
world.* 

Bayle  agrees  with  Hume  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  certainty  in  any 
brandi  of  knowledge.    Hume  says  we  cannot ! 

Locke  teaches  that  we  have  no  ideas  which  do  not  arise  from  impressions 
on  the  senses,  or  from  reflections  on  our  otin  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Descartes  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood.  In  his  Letters,  No.  99, 
he  declares  that  "  He  never  said  or  thouirht  that  the  mind  needs  innate 
ideas,  which  are  something  different  from  its  own  faculty  of  thinking ;  but 
as  he  observed  certain  tnoughts  to  be  in  his  mind,  which  neither  pro- 
ceeded from  outward  objects,  nor  were  determined  by  his  will,  but  merely 
from  his  own  faculty  of  thinking,  he  called  them  innate  ideas,  to 
distinguish  them  from  such  as  are  adventitious,  compounded  by  our  imagi- 
nation; he  calls  them  innate  in  the  same  sense  in  which  generosity  is 
innate  in  some  families ,  gout  and  stone  in  others.  Because  the  children  of 
such  families  come  into  the  world  with  a  disposition  to  such  virtues,  or  to 
such  maladies." 

Locke  clearly  proves  that  none  of  our  ideas  are  innate,  for  neither  idiots 
nor  children  have  them. 

According  to  Leibnitz,  it  matters  not  that  all  phenomena  have  beea 
called  dreams,  "  since  experience  shows  that  we  are  not  disappointed  in 
the  measures  which  wo  take  concerning  phenomena,  when  these  pheno- 
mena are  founded  on  the  principles  of  reason.** 

Cousins,  whose  philosophy  excites  considerable  sensation  at  the  presents 
time,  resolves  all  things  into  three  principles : — 

1st. — The  one  which  is  infinite — absolute  cause — ^pure  thought. 

2nd. — The  many  which  is  finite — ^phenomena — ^relative  cause. 

3rd. — The  combination  of  these  two,  which  is  intelligence. 

God  and  mind  are  of  the  first.  God,  as  lie  is  cause,  is  able  to  create ; 
as  he  is  absolute  cause,  he  must  create. 

"  We  create  as  often  as  we  exert  our  free  causality/' 

"  In  creating  the  universe,  he  does  not  draw  it  from  nothing,  he  draws 
it  from  himself.  To  create  is  not  to  make  sometliing  out  of  nothing,  but 
to  originate  from  self."  f 

Sehelling  argued  that  "  there  is  a  capacity  of  knowledge  above  conscious- 
ness, and  higher  than  understanding.'*  But  Hogcl,  his  disciple,  confesses 
that  "t^iis  pure  or  undetermined  existence  is  synonymous  with  pure 
nothing." 

OabCTnis,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Gondillac,  asserted  the  double  action  of 
the  nerves,  and  considered  sensation  as  v^  faculty  of  the  nerves.  Lawrence, 
therefore,  follows  him  in  assertixig  mind  to  be  the  "  result  of  organization." 

Boutkoe,  La  Peyronie,  and  Louis,  place  the  mind  in  the  corpus  cal- 

•  LeTiatban,  Baucby's  Collection.    Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  iii,  p.  OOl, 

f  Ibid.  p.  Sid. 
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hman ;  YienflseiiB,  in  the  oentmm  OTsle;  "Dighy,  in  the  septum  Ineidem ; 
Drellinconrt,  in  the  cerebelliini,  and  Soemmering,  in  the  fluid  of  -tiie 
▼entrides. 

Seid  BfryB,  "  we  harei  or  we  belieye  we  hare,  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  materiality,*'  and  he  proyes  it  bj  this  anolo^ ;  "  we  are  ooBBcknis  of 
conseionsneBs,  therefore  it  exists !  we  are  conseiowi  of  external  existenee, 
therefore  it  exists." 

Against  the  aboYOt  place  Descartes'  celebrated  nltimatmn,  "Cogito  ereo 
sum — ^I  think,  therefore  I  aan ;" — follow  this  np  by  examining  Dogud 
Stewart,  who  refers  almost  all  our  mental  powers  to  attention;  and  deolaree 
that  imagination  is  the  result  of  habit,  and  no  more  given  by  nature  than 
wit  or  fancy ;  and  then  examine  Brown,  who  asserts  that  <*  attention  to 
objects  of  sense  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  co-existence  of  desire 
with  the  perception  of  the  objects  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend."  '*  But 
there  is  no  operation  of  any  power  distinct  from  the  desire  and  perception 
themselves."*  Compare  tne  whole  of  the  foregoing,  which  if  not  already, 
might  be  increased  into,  the  most  tedious  and  confused  series  of  antagonisms 
ever  committed  to  paper ;  and  can  we  feel  surprised  that  the  late  Charles 
Mathews,  of  facetious  memory,  defined  metaphysics  to  "be  "a  discourse 
about  what  we  do  not  understand,  addressed  to  tnose  who  do  not  under^ 
stand  ns ;"  or  that  Dugald  Stewart  should  have  combated  the  doctrines  of 
Seid ;  and  that  Brown,  the  disciple  of  both,  should  have  pronounced  "  all 
that  was  claimed  as  original  and  most  important  in  their  philosophj  to  be 
nou^t  but  a  series  of  misconceptions,  only  less  wonderfol  in  their  com- 
mission than  in  the  general  acquiescence  in  their  truth ;"  or  that  a  still 
later  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  fieview"  (Sir  William  Hamilton,  I  believe,) 
should  have  characterized  Dr.  Brown's  theories  as  containing  "  Badicid 
inconsistencies  in  every  branch  of  the  subject,"  "  endless  mistakes,"  and 
"frequent  misrepresentations"?  Jam  satis!  We  are  compelled  once 
more  to  revert  to  our  first  inquiry.  What  is  mind  P  and  failmg  its  dis- 
covery among  all  preceding  philosophers,  let  us  turn  to  Dr.  GalC  and  see 
if  he  IS  able  "  Inter  hos,  tantas  componere  lites." 

What  is  mindP  What  is  matter?  What  is  any  ultimate?  "No  man 
ever  has  informed  us,  or  ever  can.  Beyond  the  properties  ^f  matter,  the 
effects  of  time,  or  the  results  of  mind,  we  know  nothmg.  Of  their  hiddm 
essences  we  shall  know  nothing  till  time  merges  into  eternity,  and  the 
future  becomes  the  past ;  until  we  see  God  &ce  to  face,  and  the  veil  of  the 
temple  shall  be  rent.  It  is  with  the  properties  of  mind,  therefore,  ^at 
we  have  to  deal ;  and  in  assuming  mind  to  be  immaterial,  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  its  results  are  so.  The  properties  of  matter  are  few 
and  simnle.  It  has  form,  size,  and  substance;  it  can  be  weighed  and 
measured ;  it  occupies  space,  and  is  impenetrable — ^that  is,  no  one  atom  of 
matter  can  occupy  the  portion  of  space  filled  by  snother.  But  who  can 
reduce  into  inches,  yards,  or  feet,  a  mother's  love  or  childhood's  joyP 
Who  can  give  me,  in  pounds  or  ounces,  the  weight  of  my  fear,  my  fancy, 
or  my  grief  P  If,  then,  the  very  terms  we  use  to  describe  objects  of  sense 
are  manifestly  ridiculous  and  absurd  when  applied  to  mental  operations^ 
we  may  safeiy  assert  that  mind  is  not  matter,  but  that  it  is  something 
without  form,  size,  or  substance,  and  we  employ  the  word  "  immaterial " 
to  describe  it. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  life.  Who  can  believe  that  a  grain  of 
com,  consisting  of  charcoal,  some  gases,  and  some  salts,  planted  in  ihe 
soil,  which  is  composed  of  like  matorisls ;  shall  not  only  commence  an 
activity  that  matter  never  shows  (for  its  very  essence,  as  far  as  we  know 

*  Brown's  Leetors,  p.  198. 
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it,  is  to  be  incapable  of  oomxnencing  motLoo,  vis  inertia  being  perhaps  ito 
most  prominent  attribute)  who  can  comprehend  bow  the  small  seed  shall 
send  ont  roots  firom  itself  into  the  dead  earth ;  suck  up  by  their  means,  and 
select  that  aliment— and  that  alone<-^hich  is  snited  to  its  nature,  and 
convert  water,  earth,  and  air,  into  eyery  yariety  of  herb,  ttj^,  firoit,  and 
flower,  that  coyereth  the  earth  with  beau^ — eyer  changing,  ever  new^» 
flung  up  into  the  air,  or  through  the  soil,  fax  away  from  the  small  omtres 
whence  ^hey  bud,  hving  and  growincf  long  after  those  centres  have  died 
and  disappeared — with  which  in  its  lifetime  they  had  no  connexion,  and  of 
which  they  retain  no  similitude  P  No  I  life  is  eyidently  a  second  agent;  an 
immaterial  principle  in  the  hands  of  Deity,  whereby  he  organises  the 
earth  and  garnishes  it ;  lying  quiescent  in  the  oyum  or  the  seed,  until 
&youring  circumstances  of  light»  or  heat,  or  moisture,  give  it  birth ;  when 
it  runs  its  course  like  a  wound-up  spring,  and  fades  away  and  dies,  when 
its  allotted  time  aniyes. 

"  The  smollest  flower  tliftt  blows 
Is  past  our  finding  ont ; 
Whence  come,  and  where  it  goes, 
Can  we  resolve  the  doubt  ?" 

But  although  mind  must  be  an  immaterial  principle  or  nothing,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  synonymous  with  soid ;  or  should  it  eyen  be  so,  it  is 
illogical  to  claim  a  soul  for  brutes,  because  we  assert  that  they  have  minds. 

Ac  tree  lives,  so  does  the  elephant ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
one  may  be  as  diflerent  in  its  nature  from  the  other,  as  are  the  elements 
and  properties  of  titieir  bodies.  To  allow  to  Deity  variety  in  his  material 
agencies,  and  deny  them  to  his  spiritual,  would  be  unsound  in  argument 
and  absurd  in  its  results.  That  brutes  think  and  feel,  no  one  can  den;^ ; 
that  thought  and  feding  can  either  be  weighedwr  measured,  no  one  will 
assert ;  they  have  therefore  within  them  an  immaterial  principle  similar  to 
man's,  but  an  analysis  of  its  attributes  will  convince  us  that  though  similar 
it  is  not  the  same. 

We  shall  simplify  the  inquiry,  even  if  we  do  not  shorten  it,  if  we  begin 
with  the  beginning,  and  trace  up  irom  the  simplest  forms  of  being  the 
successive  stages  of  development,  until  we  arrive  at  the  most  complex  of 
which  we  have  any  cognizance. 

Philosophers  have  classified  nature  under  three  heads — ^the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  animal.  The  first  exhibits  all  the  properties  above 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  matter.  The  second,  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
possesses  also  these  properties ;  that  is,  it  has  form,  size,  and  substance ; 
it  can  be  weighed  and  measured.  But  it  has  more  than  these, — it  has  life! 
it  lives  by  means  of  an  internal  organized  apparatus,  by  whose  action  it 
takes  up  from  surrounding  earth  and  air,  elementary  imorganized  matter, 
which  it  assimilates  to  its  own  nature,  converts  to  its  own  purposes,  and 
parts  with  when  its  race  is  mn,  to  fall  back  into  their  origmal  inert- 
ness, until  some  other  living  thing  wants  them,  seeks,  and  finds  them. 

Whereas,  the  mineral,  therefore,  was  created  without  life,  so  will  it  cease 
to  be,  without  death ;  as  God  made  it  so  would  it  remain  for  ever,  unless 
afiected  by  external  forces,  mechanical  or  chemical.  The  granite  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  clay  at  its  btise,  would  always  retain  the  same  size, 
density,  weight,  and  position,  were  nothing  to  infringe  upon  or  change 
them.     The  very  sea  maintains  its  ever-flowing,  never  changing  identity. 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow. 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now." 
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And  the  incox^tant  air,  raging  or  still,  in  summer  broezc  or  storm,  is  stiU 
and  ever  composed  of  tvrentj-seven  parts  of  oxygen  and  sevens-three 
parts  nitrogen ;  whose  weights  and  proocrtics  are,  as  they  ever  hare  been, 
unchangeaole  and  unchanj^ed.  But  tne  vegetable,  altuoogh  created  as 
a  class,  and  so  far  lasting  irom  the  world's  iirst  to  its  last ;  lias  a  definite 
term  assigned  to  its  individual  existence ;  and  although  the  germ  of  every 
oak  may  have  been  in  the  original  acorn,  each  tree  commences  its  own 
independent  career,  in  its  own  appointed  time,  and  fills  the  spot  and  hour 
dcstmed  for  it  before  time  was. 

The  animal  kingdom  exhibits  all  the  laws  both  of  the  mineral  and  the 
vegetable.  It  has  form,  size,  and  substance.  It  can  be  measuiwd  and 
weighed.  It  was  created  as  a  class,  and  will  last  whilst  tiie  world  lasts.  It 
lives  as  an  individual  and  dies :  it  is  nourished  by  means  of  an  internal 
organized  structure,  which  takes  up  and  applies  to  its  own  use  suitable 
nourishment  from  surrounding  objects ;  but  it  also  has  its  own  specific 
properties,  although  philosophers  have  failed  in  finding  them.  By  some 
it  has  been  said  that  the  ammal  dijQTers  from  the  vegetable  in  that  it  has 
gluten.  But  the  mushroom  and  onion  and  others  nave  gluten!  Some 
say  animals  have  stomachs,  vegetables  none :  but  the  zoophytes  have  far 
less  appearance  of  stomachs  than  the  pitcher-plant  or  fly-catcher !  Even 
locomotion  belongs  not  to  the  lower  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.  What 
then  distinguishes  the  animal  as  a  class  from  the  vegetabio  as  a  class  P 
Consciousness,  and  this  only.  Pluck  a  leaflet  from  the  sensitive  plant,  and 
the  wildest  casuist  will  not  assert  that  the  root  thereof  cognizes  the  wrong ; 
but  wound  the  remotest  fibre  of  the  dullest  animal,  and  the  whole  frame 
sympathises.  The  plant  is  injured  and  knows  it  not.  The  animid  feda, 
and  Knows  it  feels,  however  it  may  be  wanting  in  power  to  express. 

Consciousness,  then,  is  the  comer-stone  of  me  mental  temple.  Upon  it 
is  laid,  one  by  one,  the  varied  faculties  and  feelings  which  ouild  up  the 
animal  world  until  it  reaches  to  its  apex — ^man. 

**  Distiugnislied  liuk  in  being's  eudless  cliaio, 
Midway  from  notbiiig  to  the  Deity.** — Youko, 

Man !  the  microcosm  of  all  around  him,  exhibits,  wo  shall  find,  aU  tho 
attributes  of  all  living  things ;  and  beyond  these  a  moral  development  that 
separates  him  from  the  noblest  brute,  aBsimilatos  him  to  the  angels,  and 
inaicatcs  his  immortality. 

It  has  been  already  argued  that  both  man  and  brutes  have  on  imma- 
terial thinking  principle,  manifested  by  organic  structures ;  that  we  know 
nothing  of  this  principle  except  in  its  manifestation ;  and  that  it  is  essential 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  manifesting  structures  if  we  would  under- 
atand  these  manifestations. 

The  very  lowest  species  of  animals  have  a  nciTous  system ;  semifluid 
and  half-organized  it  may  be,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  chaos,  the  "  indi- 
gesta  que  moles"  out  of  which  the  finer  fibres  and  cerebral  development 
of  the  higher  animals  are  evolved.  Vegetables  exhibit  no  trace  of  this. 
Should  it  even  be  contended  that  I  have  iailed  to  prove  the  immateriality 
of  mind,  or,  except  by  analogy,  the  consciousness  of  animals,  yet  here,  in 
the  anatomical  analysis,  we  shall  find  neither  difficulty  nor  doubt.  As 
nerve,  so  sensibility ;  as  brain,  so  mind,  will  be  found  strictly  and  demon- 
atratively  true,  throughout  every  link  of  the  whole  animal  chain. 

From  the  long  abdominal  nerve  of  the  worm  up  to  the  complex  system 
of  man,  we  shdl  find  progressive  additions  as  the  animal  intelligence 
increases. 

The  zoophites  have  the  nervons  system  in  its  simplest  form,  that  is  jelli- 
form,  and  yet  they  exhibit  consciousness  and  voHtion. 
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'"  Ebrenberg  fihotiglit  lie  discorered  A  series  of  small  gray  nervous  masses 
in  anhnaleale,  wMcIx  faie  considered  ganglions." 

In  the  asearis*  a  single  thread  passes  along  tlie  body,  bat  no  ganglia 
are  diseoverable  aa  yet. 

EaHh-worms  hare  a  donble  nervous  chord  and  a  ganglion  at  each 

ring" 
d  the  cmstacea  the  brain  is  typified.f    "In  the  caterpillar  there  are 

many  ganglia,"  (t.  e.,  small  nervous  nodides,  composed  of  white  and  gray 

matter,  such  as  the  human  brain  is  composed  of,  whilst  the  gray  or  cinen* 

tiotrs  matter  is  never  fomid  in  tiie  nerves.)    ''Iii  the  chiy^is  we  find  a 

notable  shortening  of  the  chain  of  ganglia."     In  the  papilio  brassica 

Herold  found  "  the  whole  chain  of  ganglia  scarcely  half  as  long  as  in  the 

caterpillar;    the  sixth  and  seventh  had  altogether  disappeared.     The 

Beeond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  united  so  as  to  form  only  two  ganelia, 

and  the  ganglion  above  the  oesophagus  was  composed  of  two  large  lobes, 

each  of  whi^  gave  rise  to  a  large  optic  nerve."t 

Thus,  as  the  caterpillar  prog^resses  to  the  butterfly-— from  the  lower  to 
its  higher  stage  of  existence — ^it  is  found  to  gather  nervous  matter  into  its 
head  to  form  a  brain ;  to  see,  and  to  fiy,  and  propagate.  This  is  the 
type  of  the  whole,  and  tiie  child's  development  is  equally  instructive. 

In  the  head  of  the  foetus  during  the  nrst  month  after  conception,  the 
whole  head,  brain  and  all,  is  gelatinous  and  transparent. 

In  the  rabbit  it  is  so  to  die  fourteenth  day. 

In  the  chicken  to  the  end  of  the  second  day. 

In  the  second  month,  or  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  week  (in  the  human 
foetus),  veesels  are  seen  on  and  m  the  brain,  and  a  few  limpid  and  trans- 
parent globules  formed  by  the  |na  mater.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
week  the  head  and  spine  lose  their  transparency .§ 

The  dura  mater  is  visible ;  the  brain  is  like  the  white  of  an  egf^.  The 
cerehellum  still  divisible  into  Ueo,\\  The  cerebral  hemispheres  commence; 
there  are  no  nerves,  no  annnlMP  protuberances,  commissures,  corpus 
caUosum,  &c. 

As  the  foetus  progresses,  additions  are  made  to  the  brain  as  well  as  to 
the  body ;  the  eyes  appear,  and  so  do  the  nerves  which  are  to  supply  them. 
The  senses  of  smeU,  and  hearing,  and  taste,  all  undergo  a  progressive  de- 
velopment, until  the  child  is  bom,  and  even  after  that;  for  the  Drain  of  an 
infant  is  not  half  so  large,  nor  so  fibrous,  nor  so  perfectly  developed  as 
that  of  a  full  grown  man,  and  its  mental  development  maintains  a  pre- 
cisely similar  ratio.^  As  the  brain  of  man  is  thus  proved  to  be  built  up 
by  cfe^es,  so  does  it  decline.  The  brain  of  an  old  man  not  only  measures 
less,  out  weighs  less  than  it  did  in  the  prime  of  life.  Mr.  Magendie 
ascertained  that  in  persons  above  the  age  of  seventy,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  brain  is  less  on  an  average  by  a  fifteenth  than  in  adults."** 

In  fishes  the  brain  is  composed  of  egg-shaped  ganglia,  perfectly  distinct, 
and  only  united  together  by  small  nervous  filaments.  "  From  the  brain 
uniformly  proceed  the  nerves  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  number  of  its  principal  divisions  is  always  fixed  at  three."tt 

In  addition  to  this  cumulating  evidence,  we  find  that  "  the  brain  of  nian 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  spinal  marrow  than  it  is  in  any  animal  ;"JJ 
or,  as  Tiedeman  has  it,  page    143,   "  Lliomme  est  celui  de  tous  les 

•See  Plate.  +  Tiedeman. 

X  Cams,  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

f  Tiedeman,  p.  13.    Anatomy  of  Foetal  Brain.  ||  Ibid.  p.  23. 

%  For  the  aaecesaive  stages  of  development  in  the  human  brain,  see  Plate. 

**  Mayo,  p.  3dl.  ft  Cams,  §  290.  \l  Soemmering. 
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flaimaQx  qui  a  I'eBcephale  le  pHu  volnniiieiifle  en  ^gard  a  la  inanie  de  sa 
moeUe  epini^re."  Whilst  iucbera&d  eoes  fK>  far  as  to  say,  "Of  all 
.aminaalg  man  has  the  most  capacious  skull  in  proporiaon  to  his  face ;  and  aa 
the  bulk  of  the  brain  is  always  of  a  size  proportioned  io  that  of  the  osseooa 
ease  whidi  contains  it^  the  braih  is  also  mostbuli^  inmaa.  This  diffieiwnce 
of  size  between  the  cranium  and  face  ma^  be  taxen  as  the  measure  of  ti|B 
human  understanding,  and  of  the  instinct  of  the  lower  animafe.  The 
stupidity  and  ferocity  of  <^  latter  are  greater  aooording  as  the  propoitioii 


all  agree  that  Hkb  brain  of  man  is  lareer,  when  oompared  with  his  nerrous 
evstem  generally,  than  that  of  any  o&er  anisiaL  AH  agree  that  whatever 
the  mina  may  lie,  the  brain  and  uie  brain  only  manifests  it.  That  in  pn^ 
portion  to  the  eomparatiTe  siae,  oomj^ezity,  and  composition  of  the  brain* 
IS  the  amount,  power,  and  yaiiety  ot  animal  intelligence,  BK>re  especially 
in  connexion  wiui  the  grey  nervoas  matter  which  we  faaTe  traced  up  from 
its  earlier  ^anelionic  develo^nent  to  ihe  brain  of  man.  *'  There  is  an  ipti* 
mate  relation^ays  Solly,  page  67,)  between  the  bulk  of  dneritioiis  neunne, 
in  whicdi  each  individual  nerve  of  eenae  terminates,  and  the  pecfection  of 
the  organ  of  sense  fiN>m  which  that  nerve  arises." 

"  The  further  we  advance,  indeed,  we  meet  with  fipeeh  proofs  that  the 
brain,  even  of  the  highest  order  of  animals,  ia  no  more  than  a  aeries  of 
ganglia."* 

And  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  isno  traceable  di£Snaioe  but  only 
in  degree  bel^een  the  arran^;ement,  composition,  and  fimctiaiis  of  tbe 
brains  of  the  higher  class  of  animals  and  man.  As  in  him,  so  in  them,  the 
nerves  all  proceed  directly  or  indirectly  to  or  from  the  brain, — ^in  him  as 
them,  the  ganglia  receive  mere  nerves  of  sensation,  whilst  all  tiie  nerves  of 
sense  proceed  from  the  brain; — ^in  them  as  in  him  Uie  intelligence  is  propaiw 
tionate  to  the  frontal  development,  and  amount  of  cineritious  matter. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prova 
that  the  brain  is  really  and  truly  the  organ  of  ^iB  mind,  that  is,  the  pe- 
culiar and  sole  portion  of  the  biody  which  manifests  it.  Aa  regards  the 
higher  dass  of  animals,  this  is  easily  done.  All  the  nerves  proceed 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  already  stated,  to  or  from  the  brain.  If  we 
divide  a  nerve  in  any  part  of  the  oody,  all  the  functions  of  that  nerve  will 
be  lost  in  the  part  which  is  cut  off  fr^m  the  cerebral  connexion,  whilst  that 
portion  which  is  still  in  communication  with  the  bram,  retains  its  power 
more  or  less  modified  by  the  injury.  Thus,  if  the  optic  nerve  be  divided* 
no  image  can  be  received  by  thye  retina,  or  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
Blindness  is  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  if  a  man's  1^  be  cut  off^  the 
nerves  of  ordinary  sensation  retain  their  frmctions  in  the  stump,  often  in 
an  aggravated  degree,  and  years  after,  from  long  habits  of  assodation, 
nains  will  be  referred  to  the  toes,  which  are  really  existing  in  the  tiiigh. 
Moreover,  every  other  portion  of  the  body  maybe  mutilated  and  destn^ed, 
without  affecting  the  manifestations  of  mmd;  "but  there  are  no  cases  oa 
record  in  which  the  mental  faculties  have  remained  undisturbed,  when  the 
disorganization  has  extended  to  Mk  sidet  qftke  br€Un."f 

So  far  then  our  theory  is  established. 

1st. — The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

2nd. — As  brain,  so  mind. 

Young  or  old,  healthy  or  diseased,  powerful  or  feeble,  as  the  brain  is* 
so  is  all  we  know  of  mind,  and  this  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  part  of 

*  Soemmetiag,  p.  6d.  f  Solly  on  the  Bnin,  p.  8A9. 
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the  body.  Bat  here  a  question  arises  which  affects  the  matter  serionslj. 
Is  oonscioTisness  tralj  the  distinffuishing  characteristic  of  tiie  animal 
kingdom,  and  is  it  a  mental  mani&station  P  How  then  do  annuals  mani- 
fest it  who  haye  no  brainsP 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  ^e  hnman  brain  is  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  ganglia— «nd»  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  cinezitious  portion  of 
these  ganglia  manifests  perception  and  wilL  Now,  down  to  the  caterpillsr, 
we  trace  not  only  gan^liat  but  cineritious  neurine.  Properly  speaking, 
there  is  no  brain ;  the  single  ganglia  in  the  head  of  the  insect  performs  the 
function.  Lower  still  in  the  polypus,  whose  eyery  portion  may  be  cut 
awaj,  forming  so  many  new  animals,  and  contaiiung  so  many  centres 
of  life  and  consciousness,  even  though  the  microscope  uiould  fail  to  detect 
neurine,  or  even  a  ganglion,  we  hare  the  autiiority  of  every  living  thing 
above  it,  for  declaring  that  there  must  be  ganjrlia,  though  we  cannot  dete^ 
them;  tiiere  must  be  neurine  thoo^^h  we  f^  to  find  it;  because  ganglia 
alone  receive  sensations,  and  neurme  alone  perceives  them.  We  are 
carried,  therefore,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  by  a  large  and  unerring 
analogy,  which  becomes  almost  a  syllogism,  and  Bears  about  it  marks 
of  mathematical  precision. 

Thus  the  most  certain,  never-wanting  attribute,  of  all  animals  whose 
nature  we  can  examine,  is  consciousness. 

The  universal  concomitant  of  consciousness  is  neurine.  ' 

Both  the  above  can  be  traced  or  inferred  to  the  lowest  link  of  animal 
life;  and 

Neither  of  them  can  be  traced  to  the  vegetable. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  if  the  mental  manifestations,  exhibited  by 
other  animals  and  man,  differ  in  kind,  or  only  in  degree. 

Consciousness  has  been  already  named  as  the  primary  element  of  mind ; 
and  the  term  is  used  as  synonymous  with  perception.  All  animalsperceive 
or  feel,  most  of  them  see,  many  of  them  hesr,  taste,  and  smell.  These  are 
intellectual  operations,  and  man  exhibits  no  superiority  over  the  dos  or 
the  monkey  in  this  respect ;  nay,  in  civilized  life  he  falls  far  short  of  their 
perfect  sense.  Animals,  too,  especially  of  the  higher  class,  become  as 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  physical  properties  of  matter  as  man  him- 
self. The;^  uerceive  and  appreciate  form,  size,  weight,  and  colour  with 
the  nicest  judgment.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  far  more  acute  than  ours,  and 
their  hearmg  as  superior.  They  have  musical  ears— are  conscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time — can  construct  and  count,*  though  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
It  is  certain  that  a  dog  will  fight  one  dog,  and  ran  away  from  two ;  he, 
therefore,  knows  that  two  is  more  than  one,  and  this  is  nearly  equal  to  some 
savages  who  can  only  count  four;  whilst  the  Bidders  amongst  us  can 
ahnost  multiply  the  stars  of  heaven  by  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  tell 
us  the  result. 

Among  the  perceptive  powers,  then,  those  which  cognize  number, 
time,  ana  perhaps  oraer,  seem  to  be  those  generally  given  more  largely  to 
man  than  to  the  brute ;  whilst  those  which  perceive  the  fhytieal  prooer- 
ties  of  bodies,  are  frequently  more  exquisitely  developed  m  animals  than 
man.    Ulysses*  dog  alone  detected  him,  whose  long  wanderings  had  made 

*  This  WIS  doabted  hy  Spnnheim,  snd  sfflnned  by  George  Le  Boy.  He  states  that 
a  msgpie  having  stolen  some  game,  it  was  determined  to  shoot  It.  A  man  hid  bimself 
in  a  hat  near  its  nest  for  this  pofpose.  Tbe  bird  flew  away  when  he  entered,  nor  wonld 
retttm.  The  next  day  two  men  entered,  and  one  eame  oat.  Hag  was  not  to  be  cheated, 
she  waited  till  the  eeeond  left  also.  Thrse  went  in  and  two  eame  oot  with  the  same 
result.  Foot  then  entered,  end  three  esme  away.  The  bird  went  btfck  and  was  shot. 
So  magpies,  says  Qeorge  Le  Boy,  can  eoont  three  bat  not  foar ! 

x>i>2 
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liim  equallj  an  alien  to  the  memories,  as  to  the  affections,  of  his  conitiers 
and  fnends. 

By  the  action  of  the  perceptire  powers  all  knowledge  comes  into  the 
mind ;  and  this  knowledge  is  directlV  proportionate  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  nerves,  ganglia,  or  brain,  which  receive  the  transmitted  impressions. 
Kot  only  will  olindness  or  deafness  ensne,  if  injury  be  done  to  the  eye  or 
ear,  but  any  damage  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  receiving  a  nerve  of  sense, 
produces  a  corresponding  result  in  the  perception;  thus  deafiaess  may 
arise  from  pressure  on  the  bram,  and  blindness  from  a  tumour  within  it. 

Thus,  too,  the  eye  may  be  perfect,  the  ear  well-formed,  the  nostril, 
ton^e,  and  skin  in  a  normal  condition,  and  yet,  from  malformation  of  the 
bram,  not  only  shall  the  higher  class  of  faculties  be  wanting,  but  the  per- 
ceptions degraded  below  the  lowest  animal  that  crawls  or  swims. 

'*  William  Bedfem,  who  resided  about  ten  years  since  at  Stone,  near 
Xidderminster,  a^ed  fourteen  yean,  was  a  strildng  instance  of  this.  His 
eyes  were  prominent,  bright,  and  apnarently  perfect;  all  the  external 
organs  of  sense,  as  far  as  they  could  oe  examined,  seemed  eq(ually  well- 
formed.  He  exhibited  no  other  mental  powers  than  the  followmg : — *  He 
cries  out  when  hurt ;  and,  what  they  believe  to  have  been  a  smile,  has 
occasionally  been  seen  upon  his  countenance.  He  eats  yoraciously  of 
some  things,  reluctantly  of  others,  and  turns  round  more  quickly  at  the 
soimd  of  WiUiam  (his  name)  than  at  any  other ;  but  beyond  this  he  has 
been  never  known  to  differ  from  a  yegetable.  Consciousness  is  present, 
and  slight  traces  of  memory ;  but  judgment,  understanding,  and  almost 
volition  are  nearly  wanting.' 

"His  touch  is  perfect,  but  he  has  never  been  known  to  take  hold  of 
anything  in  his  life ;  his  hearing  is  perfect,  but,  except  as  regards  his  own 
name,  thej  cannot  discover  that  he  distinguishes  one  sound  m>m  another. 

'*  His  sight  is  sound,  but  he  knows  not  his  own  mother,  or  one  object 
from  another. 

"  From  long  disuse  his  fingers  are  bent  upon  his  hands,  and  his  legs  are 
permanently  crossed.  As  ;they  place  him,  so  he  remains,  never  moving 
nand,  foot,  or  head ;  an  occasional  whine  or  motion  of  the  eyes  being  the 
only  proofs  he  ever  gives  of  anything  approaching  to  volition." 

As  far  as  the  perceptions  are  concerned,  men,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  animals  equal  man  in  most,  and  surpass  him  in  some.  That 
they  have  memory  is  equally  clear,  but  this  obliges  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  this  supposed^ primary  elementary  faculty;  for  even  Beid  so 
considers  it. 

**  In  the  gradual  progress  of  man,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  there  is  a 
certain  order  in  which  his  faculties  are  unfolded.  "  The  external  senses 
first  appear — memory  soon  follows."  "  Memory  must  have  an  object — it 
must  be  past."  *  But  enough  of  quotations,  and,  in  spite  of  Chalmers,  let 
us  look  into  the  workings  of  our  own  minds  for  evidence  of  their  nature. 
To  see  is  one  thing,  to  look  another;  to  hear  is  one  thing,  to  listen 
another ;  to  look,  or  listen  long,  attentively,  and  with  hij^hly  organized 
eyes,  ears,  and  brains,  is  a  third ;  and  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  mtensity  of  our 
attention,  and  perfection  of  the  organs,  especially  of  those  in  the  brain,  is 
the  power  possessed  of  recalling  the  impression,  of  reviving  the  image,  of 
reproducing  tiie  idea  which  has  oeen  received.  All  the  physical  properties 
of^  bodies  can  thus  be  renewed  and  recombined,  long-ouried  thoughts 
restored,  and  words  and  acts  reneated.  We  can  re-quote  and  redargue  the 
same  ideas  and  the  same  words  we  employed,  it  may  be,  years  ago ;  or, 
abutting  our  eyes,  we  can  fling  ourselves  aoroad  into  the  world  we  have 

*  Beid't  Essays,  iii.  p.  158. 
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seen,  and  trace  again,  in  hues  as  bright  and  forma  aa  bold  aa  when  first  we 
saw  them  with  our  bodily  organ,  the  gorgeous  temple,  or  the  heaving  see- 
the mighty  mountain,  or  the  battle-plain.  But  each  man  knows  that  his 
memory  is  not  one,  nor  his  memories  equal.  The  mind  is  one,  but  it  has 
many  agents.  The  eye  of  one  man  may  be  more  perfect — the  ear  of 
another.  One  may  perceive  colours,  another  forms,  more  clearly.  Musio 
may  be  the  attribute  of  one,  mechanics  of  another.  Our  faculties  differ  in 
power,  so  do  our  memories;  and  it  will  be  found,  that,  so  far  from  memory 
being  an  elementary  power  of  the  mind,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
tke  kiakest  function  of  an  itUelUciualfaeuUys  and  this  at  once  explains  the 
vast  difierenoe  observable,  not  onlv  in  various  individuals,  but  even  in 
ourselves,  at  one  or  other  periods  of  our  lives.  'Tis  the  last  to  come,  the 
first  to  go-*most  readily  afiected  by  iUness  or  fatigue— and  requiring  the 
greatest  labour  to  strengthen  and  retain  where  the  perceptions  are  feeble, 
but  clear  and  ready  aa  the  perceptions  themsdves,  where  they  are 
strong. 

Although  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
feelings  have  no  memories.  We  can  remember  that  we  relished  the 
feast,  or  enjoyed  the  dance;  we  can  enumerate  the  viands,  recal  the 
nroups,  but  can  no  more  reproduce  the  feeling  than  we  can  the  objects 
tnat  created  them.  Similar  feelings  may  be  renewed  by  similar  objects, 
but  the  same  feelings  are  gone  for  ever ;  we  can  remember  that  we  toere 
happy  or  sad,  and  we  can  even  feel  sad  or  happy  that  we  were  so.  Be 
this,  nowever,  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  animals  difier  in  nowise  from 
man  in  the  e^bition  of  perceptive  memories,  except  that  herein  many  of 
them  excel  him. 

By  perceptions  animals  gain  knowledge.  The  various  items  of  which 
this  knowledge  is  made  up  constitute  so  many  ideas,  and  in  dealing  with 
those  ideas,  we  reason,  "In  reason,"  says  Locke,  ''there  are  four 
degrees ;  first,  the  discovering  and  finding  out  proofs ;  second,  regularly 
ana  methodically  arranging  them;  thir^  perceiving  their  connexion; 
fourth,  making  >  right  conclusion ;"  a^ain :  "  Season  is  that  faculty 
whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distixiguisned  firom  beasts,  and  wherein  it 
is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them.'*  Space  is  wanting  to  imalyze  these 
definitions,  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  Locke  doubts  the  supposed  dis- 
tiAction  between  man  and  beasts,  and  only  asserts  positively  that  our 
reason  greatly  surpasses  theirs. 

What  do  we  when  we  reason?  We  take  any  two  or  more  of  our  ideas, 
thoughts,  or  feelings,  and  compare  them ;  we  cannot  compare  an  idea  with 
itseli,  but  only  with  something  else.  For  instance,  I  may  compare  this 
book  with  other  books,  this  page  with  others,  or  tins  line,  word,  syllable, 
or  paper,  with  other  lines,  &c.,  but  I  cannot  compare  any  of  these  with 
themselves,  only  with  others.  And  in  comparing  them  or  any  other 
things,  or  ideas  of  things,  I  endeavour  to  find  out  wherein  they  difier, 
wherein  they  agree,  and  why  they  difier,  why  they  agree?  These  three 
faculties,  then,  the  one  which  traces  differences,  called  by  phrenologists 
the  faculty  of  comparing,  but  which  should  be  named,  the  power  of  analj^z- 
ing ;  secondly,  the  power  of  tracing  resemblances,  improperly  named  wit ; 
and  thirdly,  the  power  of  connectmg  causes  and  consequences  together, 
oonstitate,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  whole  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  and 
they  are  employed  in  every  relation  of  mind;  in  knowing  a  tree  when 
we  see  it,  or  in  distinguishmg  a  tree  from  a  stone,  a  house  from  a  man, 
earth  from  water,  orltraw  fiom  gnus,  truth  from  fidsehood;  by  these 
three  powers  the  poor  idiot  distinguishes  his  food  from  fire,  takes  one 
and  repudiates  the  other ;  by  them  he  goes  to  his  bed,  or  rises,  or  walks, 
or  warms  himself;  by  them,  and  only  them,  Newton  followed  tiie  planets 
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in  their  orbits,  tracked  the  comet  in  its  wildest  flight,  showed  that  charooet 
and  diamond  were  the  same,  and  that  water  ought  to  bnm. 
And  does  man  then  only  reason  P    Is  instinct  the  brates'  only  prero- 

fatireP  What  is  instinct?  It  has  been  well  defined,  as  **  knowledge 
rfore  experience"  It  is  the  desire  to  do  and  the  power  to  do,  as  the  pro* 
genitors  nave  done  before  in  all  time,  withont  varymg,  without  change,  the 
ke  thing  in  the  like  manner.  The  bird  builds  its  nest  each  after  ila  kin^ 
of  the  same  shape,  and  if  it  can  get  them,  of  the  same  materials,  as  it  has 
been  built  in  all  time  by  those  who  have  preceded  it ;  and  it  does  this- 
without  instruction,  without  experience.  Hatch  a  blackbird,  a  swallow, 
and  a  thn^,  in  cotton  in  a  cage ;  let  them  free  when  grown,  and  in  the 
coming  spring  the  blackbird  wSl  line  her  nest  with  hay,  the  tibmsh  wiA 
day,  and  the  swallow  will  carry  mud  from  pond  or  riyer  to  buQd  up 
the  walls  of  her  house  in  your  chimney,  as  her  ancestors  of  yore  hare 
erer  done. 

The  spider  hangs  her  nest  upon  the  branches,  or  spreads  her  gossamer 
over  the  fields ;  the  squirrel,  unknowing  that  winter  is  coming,  or  that  nuts 
will  disappear,  gamers  up  a  store  in  some  hollow  beech  tree,  and  sleepa 
secure  of  her  lK>nded  com  when  winter  shall  hove  past  away,  and  nor 
fruit  nor  grain  be  found. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  instinct  to  be  unteachable  and  unimprorable  ; 
so  perfect  has  it  ever  been  and  is,  in  all  its  works,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
always  believed  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  God  directing  the  wings  and  beaks  of 
birds,  antennn  of  bees,  and  spider^s  limbs ;  for  tmlt  no  second  agent  could 
be  so  infallible. 

But  the  essence  of  reason  is,  that  it  is  knowledge  after  experience ;  it  ia 
built  up  by  a  comparison  of  facts,  and  by  tracing  their  relations  and 
results ;  it  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength.  It 
not  only  can  be  taught,  but  exists  only  by  teaching ;  it  is  fallible,  whilst 
instinct  never  errs ;  it  is  progressive,  instinct  immutable :  reason  is  inde-> 
finite,  instinct  limited  ana  defined;  each  man  acquires  his  own  results, 
whilst  instinct  is  given  at  birth.  In  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  we 
find  instinct  becoming  less  and  less  anpparent.     Whilst  the  ant,  the 

Spider,  the  bird,  and  the  bee  are  beautiful  models  of  it,  the  elephant,  the- 
og,  and  the  monkey  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace.  Man  none  at  all. 
What  intelligence  have  they  then,  if  wanting  in  reason,  and  deficient  in 
instinct  P  *  Instead  of  being  the  most,  they  should  be  the  least  sagacious- 
of  all  animals ;  but  if  the  above  views  are  correct,  they  have  reason 
approximating  closely  in  amount,  and  identical  in  quality  with  that  which 
has  so  long  been  thought  to  belong  exclusively  to  man ;  and  so  has  the 
bee,  and  the  fish,  and  tiie  seipent,  and  all  things  having  brains  that  are  to 
be  found  ''in  the  heavens  aoove,  or  the  eaixh  beneath,  or  the  waters 
under  the  earth."    Instinct  teUs  them  what  to  do,  reason  how  to  do  it. 

The  bee  builds  her  cells  of  the  hexagonal  shape,  flies,/hn»  some  flowers 
and  to  others,  swarms  and  makes  hxmej  ana  wax,  instinctively;  but 
reason  shows  it  the  way.  It  dashes  not  itself  i^ainst  houses  ana  trees  ; 
it  compares  one  hive  with  another,  enters  the  right,  avoids  the  wrong ;. 
knows  a  drone  from  a  working  bee,  cherishes  the  one,  and  destroys  the 

*  One  of  Uie  moit  strikiDg  inttanoes  of  insUaot  oeooned  in  a  Newfoundland  dog 
belonging  to  the  author.  She  was  going  down  to  St.  Albans  with  her  master,  wheii» 
saddenly  she  sniffed  the  air,  started  baek,  and  evidenoed  every  symptom  of  intense  fear. 
By  enconragement  she  would  advance  a  few  paoes,  then  dash  back  again,  and  cower  at 
his  heels.  On  looking  for  the  cause  of  her  alann,  Wombwell's  caravan  was  observed 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  advance !  I  The  animids  made  no  noise,  or  if  they  had». 
the  dog  was  not  a  twelvemonth  old.  and  had  never  seen  or  smelt  a  wild  beaat  in  hec 
lifo! 
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o^hitr.  InBtmct  leads  the  sfdmon  front  tke  deep  sea  through  unknown' 
ways  to  the  topmost  rill  of  the  running  stream ;  instinct  compels  it  to 
burrow  in  the  grayel  there  to  deposit  its  spawn^  but  reason  guides  it  in  its 
course,  and  directs  its  operations. 

Cannot  the  elephant  be  taufilLt  P  does  he  not  compare,  analyze,  trace 
similitudes,  oaknlate  results  P  Then  how  is  it  he  learns  to  fire  off  pistols, 
vnbolt  doors,  hold  out  his  trunk  for  balance,  cry  "  cake !"  and  exchange 
his  money  for  the  dainty,  like  any  school-boy  r  WiU  not  the  goldfinch 
learn  to  draw  up  water  in  his  cage ;  and  the  do^  to  go  where  he  is  bidden, 
to  fetch  and  carry,  guard  the  nock,  or  brinff  it  home  as  his  master  may 
direct  P  The  very  pig  may  be  taught  to  pick  up  one  card  in  preference  to 
another,  by  comparing  the  tones  of  his  master's  Toice,  and  associating 
th.em  in  his  memory  with  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

But  we  must  hare,  forsooth,  evidence  of  remote  inferences,  abstract 
comparisons,  before  we  grant  reasoning  powers  to  the  brutes.  We  are 
not  content  with  those  powers  of  comparison  which  "  guard  his  master 
from  a  post,"  and  enable  the  horse  to  enter  the  stable-door  when  it  is 
open,  and  reiuse  the  attempt  when  it  is  shut !  We  deny  the  name  of 
reason  to  the  mental  operations,  which  make  the  lamb  fly  from  the  dog  that 
has  bitten  it,  to  the  mother  that  protects  it,  and  enaoles  that  mother  to 
aingle  its  own  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Huber  relates  that  bees  always  commence  building  their  combs  at  the 
top.    They  cannot  build  upwards,  but  always  down. 

JN'ow,  ahi^h  wind  shook  one  of  his  hiyes,  and  detached  a  comb.  The 
bees  immediately  wedged  it  firmly  in  between  the  others,  lest  it  should 
damage  ^em ;  and  they  did  more — ^they  immediately  set  to  work,  and 
strengthened  the  attachments  of  aU  the  other  combs,  to  protect  them  from 
a  sinular  accident ! 

Xirby  and  Spence  relate  how  a  sparrow  robbed  a  swallow  (quere  martin^ 
of  her  nest,  and  how  the  swallows  consulted  together,  went  in  a  body  to> 
the  pond,  flew  back  each  with  some  mud  in.  its  mouth,  built  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  nest,  and  made  him  a  prisoner,  as  the  monks  of  6m  did  their 
victims,  not  only  for  life,  but  unto  death.  Hie  was  vf  ailed  in,  and  starved  f 
An  animal,  then,  can  neither  walk,  swim,  or  fl^,  feed  or  sleeps  without 
ezercisingthe  whole  of  the  reasoning  powers  attributable  to  man ;  and  his 
reason  dmers  frx)m  ours,  not  in  kino,  but  only  in  degree :  it  constitutes 
our  pre-eminence,  but  not  our  prerogatiye,  for  the  poor  idiot  and  the  child 
eihibit  far  less  of  it  than  the  beai^  en  the  field  or  bird  of  the  air.  Now,  if 
this  be  so,  why  are  animals  stationary  P  Why  do  they  not  progress  as 
man  progresses  P  Why  do  they  not  construct  machines  to  shorten  labour  f 
Why  do  they  not  help  each  other  P  Why  cannot  they  hand  down  their 
knowledge  to  their  offspring P  It  is  not  for  want  of  hands;  for  the 
monkey  nas  them.  It  is  not  for  want  of  memory ; — ^Ulysses'  dog  was  but 
a  sample  of  his  kind»  Nor  from  lack  of  judgment ;  for  they  know,  there- 
fore they  haye  judged.  And  when  a  horse  or  dojg^  obeys  the  voice,  to  stop 
or  go,  stand  up  or  lie  down,  or  do  the  thousand  things  they  learn  to  dot, 
they  evidence  Dy  their  actions  that  i^aey  understand  the  tone,  the  manner, 
and  the  oliject.  They  crouch  or  come,  as  the  harsh  or  harmcmious  in 
sound  or  gesture  meet  or  eye  or  ear;  and  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
nptifted  hiuid  and  whip  as  well  as  the  veriest  urchin,  who  is  conscious  he 
deserves  it,  and  sees  it  coming.  The  very  pig  distinguishes  the  difference 
between  the  sound  of  the  paif  that  brings  his  meal,  and  an;^  other  in  which 
he  has  no  interest,  be  it  wheelbairow  or  cart :  how  he  cnes  in  his  joy,  as 
he  hears  the  bin-lid  fall*  and  footsteps  going  thence  to  him.  It  is  bemMe 
reason,  and  memory,  and  judgment,  and  wiU,  have  been  assumed  to  be 
demestarf  powers  of  the  mmd,  instead  of  terms  describing  inteUeotuel 
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Operations  and  resulta,  that  brutes  have  been  thought  to  want  them ;  and 
it  is  because  animals  have  instinct,  and  man  has  not,  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  all  their  doings;  although  every 
thinker  on  the  subject,  and  almost  every  writer,  from  Plato  to  my  Ix>ra 
Brougham,  have  felt  that,  if  animak  have  not  reason,  they  have  something 
so  very  like  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line.  I  hope  to  have  shown  that 
the  operations  of  instinct  are  limited  and  well-defined!,  and  that  reason  does 
not  constitute  the  intellectual  difference  between  other  animals  and  man  I 
Why,  then,  again,  do  we  find  no  other  class  of  animals  than  man  capable 
of  improvement  P  The  answer  is  obvious.  I%ey  have  no  articulate  speeehl 
They  jiave  intellect,  feelings,  and  tongues ;  they  have  the  power  by  marti- 
cuLite  sounds  of  making  their  feelings  known,  but  not  their  knowledge. 

The  sentry  crow  fiies  off,  and  screams  when  fox  or  gun  comes  near,  and 
all  fly  off  and  scream :  it  is  frightened,  so  are  they,  but  it  alone  knows 
why.    It  cannot  tell  to  them  the  cause  of  its  alarm,  neither  can  dog  or 
horse  impart  his  cunning.    Each  begins  life  for  himself,  and  by  himself 
must  he  gain  his  own  knowledge :  however  great  this  may  be — though  he 
shall  learn  to  fetch  and  carry,  obey  commancb,  fire  guns,  mimic  death,  and 
do  the  thousand  imitations  of  humanity  exhibited  by  beast  and  bird,  evea 
to  the  senseless  imitation  of  our  speech — ^yet  have  they  no  means  of  hand- 
ing down  to  their  offspring  the  smallest  information  on  any  point  whatever; 
and  so,  although  the  individual  animals  grow  **  old  and  wise,"  the  class 
remains  as  it  was  created — it  "  dies  and  makes  no  sign."    Man,  too,  has 
inarticulate  language  as  even  have  the  beasts,  which,  when  his  heart  is 
bursting  with  sorrow  or  with  joy  too  deep  for  words,  supplies  their  nlace, 
and,  by  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  emulates  its  truthfulness. 
The  cry  of  terror  or  delight  can  neither  be  simulated  nor  deceive ;  and 
**  childhood*s  moan  o'er  a  mother's  grave"  is  as  beautiful  and  true  as  the 
dog's  wailing  howl  for  its  slain  companion.    But  man  has  more  than  this — 
he  has  articulate  speech !    He  alone  can  associate  sound  with  sense,  — 
change  the  fleeting  tones  of  his  voice  into  arbitrary  and  conventional  signs, 
— paint  images  in  the  air,  as  palpable  to  the  ear  as  solid  matter  to  the  eye, 
-^change  sound  into  substance, — "  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,"  and  fix  imperishably  in  stone  or  brass  not  only  his  feelings 
but  his  ^cperience--not  only  what  he  felt,  but  what  he  did;  and  why  he 
did  it.    He  alone  can  communicate  his  knowledge,  and  that  not  only  to 
those  about  him,  but  to  distant  lands  and  times :  so  that  each  child  begins 
life  upon  his  father's  shoulders.    The  experience  of  ages  constitutes  the 
base  of  his  own  temple,  and  that  of  his  child's  chilaren  down  to  the 
remotest  generation.    Each  after  each  will  be  spared  his  trouble ;  all  they 
have  to  do  will  be  to  add  to  the  mighty  Babel  of  human  knowledge  aught 
they  may  discover  of  the  new  and  the  true ;  and,  however  small  the  con- 
tribution, the  man  who  adds  but  one  brick  to  the  building  may  exclaim* 
with  Horace,   "Exegi  monumentum   sere  perennius!"      Intellectually, 
therefore,  articulate  lan^uage^  and  that  alone,  constitutes  the  distinction 
and  the  supremacy  which  separate  man  from  every  living  animal  but 
himself;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  some  are  dumb  even  from  birth,  X 
answer,  that  some  lose  their  legs  and  some  their  arms,^some  are  deaf,  and 
some  are  blind ;  and  yet,  legs,  and  arms,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  essentially 
belong  to  the  genus  man;  and  the  accidental  privation  of  either  affects  not 
his  description. 

Animals  have  all  his  perceptive  powers, — ^all  his  reflective.  In  the 
feeble  development  of  these  latter,  however,  is  to  be  found  the  degree  of 
inferiority  which  belongs  to  them.  They  can  analyze  and  trace  analoeies, 
— they  can  readily  connect  consequence  and  cause, — but  all  these  intdleo- 
tual  processes  are  limited  to  their  own  personal  wants  and  experience* 
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bounded  by  their  own  mental  homon.  They  cannot  reason  upon  abstrac- 
tions,— ^not  because  they  want  reason,  but  becanse  they  have  no  abstntet 
ideas;  and  why  they  nave  none  ^iU  be  determined  when  we  oome  to 
investigate,  should  an  opportunity  be  allowed,  tke  moral  difference  hC' 
iioeen  other  animale  an4  man. 


ON  THE  MENTAL  MANIFESTATIONS  AND  IMPULSES 

OF  THE  INSANE.* 

As  instruments  of  the  finest  tone  are  moat  easily  injured  by  a  rude'  or 
unskilful  touch,  the  moat  gentle  and  refined  are  most  liable  to  sufTer 
from  whatever  tends  to  i^ure  the  nervous  system.  Whatever  the  pre- 
vious character  of  the  suiferer,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  junior  members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  on  the 
friends  and  attendants  of  the  insane,  that,  m  their  incipient  stages,  no 
certain  prognoaia  can  be  arrived  at  of  what  are  usually  termed  ment^il 
diseases;  for  acute  mania,  tending  to  suicidal,  homicidal,  and  other  melan- 
choly results,  may  be  preceded  oy  fantastic  tricks  and  absurd  vagaries, 
which  seem  only  to  denote  the  most  harmless  folly,  or  by  a  meek  and 
pensive  gentleness  which  touches  all  hearts,  and  lulls  every  suspicion  of 
dangerous  impulses.  The  few  following  exemplifications  of  these  general 
statements,  we  trust,  may  not  prove  unworthy  the  perusal  of  such  students 
of  mental  pathology  as  have  not  yet  had  the  advantage  of  protracted  and 
diversified  experience. 

Case  1. — A  schoolfellow  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  a  youth  of  excel- 
lent moral  conduct  and  good  intellect,  and  of  very  gentle  manners,  had 
become  deranged  while  serving  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  freaks,  however,  were  those  of  a  mere  schoolboy — riding  a  greai  gun 
being,  indeed,  his  favourite  pastime.  Morning  after  mommg,  attended 
by  the  soldier  who  acted  as  his  keeper,  he  proceeded  to  a  favourite  bat- 
tery, mounted  his  mettled  steed,  and  went  through  all  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  a  warrior  bestriding  his  charger  in  full  career, — greatly  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  unavoidt9}lc  amusement,  melancnoly  as 
mental  alienation  must  ever  be  in  reality,  of  the  by-standers.  At  last,  as 
his  recovery  seemed  hopeless,  a  medical  board  recommended  his  being  sent 
to  Englana,  and  placed  on  half-pay.  The  day  on  which  the  vessel,  on 
board  which  his  passage  had  been  engaged,  was  to  sail,  he  was  led  un- 
resistingly to  the  landing-place,  and  entered  the  boat  awaiting  him  without 
reluctance;  but  when  aoout  half-way  between  the  shore  and  the  ship, 
affected  probably  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  he  sprang  to  his  feet — no 

Erecautions  agamst  violence  having  been  thought  needfiu — bit,  struck,  and 
icked  furiously ;  and  was  only  secured  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  after 
exposing  himself  and  the  seamen,  and  others  who  accompanied  him,  not 
only  to  mechanical  injuries,  but  to  the  d£uiger  of  a  watery  grave,  as  much 
skill  was  required  to  keep  the  boat  trimmed,  until  he  was  overpowered. 
We  believe  that  after  this  sally  he  became  again  inoffensive,  and  gave  no 
further  trouble. 

Casb  2. — In  the  year  1834,  Mens.  Louis  Costil,  a  French  protestant,  of 
middle  age,  unexceptionable  morals,  and  professing  a  stcaafast  belief  in 
religion,  while  resioing  at  T — ,  as  a  teacher  of  his  native  language,  and 

*  Tliifl  essay  is  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  gentleman,  but  not  in 
the  profession.  His  remarks  are  based  upon  his  own  observation  and  study  of  a  name- 
rons  class  of  mental  cases  which  have  been  vnder  his  own  eare<— Ed. 
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poiirait  and  miiiiAture  painter,  had  a  serere  bilioaa  ferer,  preoeded  by 
obBtmate  GOOffeaticHi  of  the  lirer.  It  may  be  well  to  obaeire  hae,  that 
long  before  nk  indisposition  was  manifested,  he  had  often  been  heard 
eroaning  in  his  bed-room  at  night,  although  exhibiting  all  the  hilarity  of 
his  nation  by  day.  Some  years  before,  after  a  similar  mitlessgraTe  atteckt 
he  had  appeared  "rather  odd"  for  a  few  weeks;  and,  on  tins  occasion, 
when  his  general  health  seemed  restored,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  hia 
intellect  was  seriously  affected.    Hitherto  most  frugal,  and  punctual  in  all 


his  pecuniary  transactions,  he  now  ran  in  debt  witlM)ut  attemntin^  to  pay 

'  m  expostulated  with  on  the  subject,  only  laugned,  and 
seemed  to  think  his  conduct  a  good  joke.    He  cut  and  defaced  painting 


any  one ;  and,  when 


and  drawings,  the  sale  of  which  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  discharge  hia 
rery  limited  liabilities ;  abandoned  all  professional  occupations ;  went  to 
meals  at  houses  unasked — and  sometimes  where  he  was  not  persondly 
acquainted;  and  stole  flowers  &om  gentlemen's  gardens — a  teat  whica 
seemed  to  afford  him  the  greatest  (flight.  His  chief  hobby,  howeyer, 
and  which  he  called  his  iSttro-fnania,  was  addressing  letters  alike  to 
friends  and  strangers — some  replete  with  good  sense  and  piety — some 
fiiyolous  and  absurd,  and  some  a  compound  of  sense  and  nonsense.  The 
centry  of  the  ];^ace  and  parochial  authorities  made  every  effort  to  provide 
him  with  decent  lode;mgs  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  awaitmg  the 
instructionjB  of  his  mends,  who  resided  in  the  South  of  France.  Mean* 
while,  he  appeared  so  thoroughly  the  happy  **  madman  gay,**  discoursing 
most  eloquently,  among  other  subjects,  on  the  beauty  and  perfections  <» 
an  imaginaiy  fair  one  in  his  native  land,  his  love-strams  most  ridiculously 
contrasting  with  his  years  and  appearance,  that  no  precautions  were 
adopted  to  place  him  under  supermtendenoe.  A  retired  military  officer, 
however,  who  had  seen  a  ^ood  deal  of  mental  fluctuations  in  derangement 
while  leading  the  wandermg  life  of  a  soldier,  predicted  to  some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  a  serious  termination  of  his  malady ;  and,  unfortunately,  ihe 
prediction  was  but  too  true;  for,  not  long  after,  poor  M.  Costil  was  found 
one  morning  in  his  bed-room  with  his  throat  cut,  and  quite  lifeless. 

Case  3. — ^As  in  the  tropics  the  white  squall  suddenly  interrupts  the 
profound  calm,  heralded  merely  by  a  mere  speck  of  vapour  in  the  bright 
still  sky,  observed  only  by  the  experienced  mariner,  the  outburst  of  oan* 
gerous  mania  may  occur  m  the  midst  of  treacherous  tranquillity. 

Miss  A.  F — ,  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  with  a 
highly-cultivated  intellect,  refined  taste,  and  of  a  devotional  charactery 
aged  about  twenty-three,  in  easy  circumstances,  and  residing  with  a  very 
sober-minded,  elder,  unmarried  sister,  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  tfaie 
north  of  England,  had  occasionally,  previously  to  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  1828,  shown  slight  symptoms  of  derangement;  but  was  at 
all  times  so  gentle  and  docile,  that  when  her  thougJtis  wandered  a  little, 
she  was  merely  kept  within  doors  for  a  few  days,  until  the  attack  passed 
off;  her  state  oeing  carefully  concealed  from  all  but  her  nearest  relations* 
Sometime  towards' the  midsummer  of  the  above  year,  she  left  home  one 
morning,  apparently  quite  well,  to  collect  for  a  religious  society ;  but  her 
manner  appeared  flighty  at  some  houses,  where  she  called  on  this  errand. 
After  completing  her  rounds,  she  was  seen  to  leave  the  town,  as  if  for  a 
country  walk — idas,  to  be  brought  back,  ere  long,  a  corpse ! 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  her  departure  from  one  of  the  city  gates,  a 
child  residing  at  a  village  two  miles  distant,  ran  from  the  road  to  the 
house  of  its  parents  in  great  terror,  screaming  something  about  a  la^  in 
white  who  had  walked  into  the  pond, — a  conti|;uous  pool  of  filthy  stagnant 
water.  At  first,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  httle  fellow's  alarm ;  but  on 
several  other  children  following  wildly  at  Ml  speed,  all  teUing  the  same 
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tale,  some  of  the  TiUag^en  luuitened  to  the  spot  with  rach  implements  for 
dragging  as  they  oouldfind  at  hand,  and  soon  discovered  the  body,  still 
warm ;  ont,  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  it  was  apparent  that  asphyxia 
had  probably  t^en  place  instantaneously.  The  narrator  of  this  sad  tale, 
who  nad  often  met  the  young  lady  in  society  a  few  years  before,  had,  on 
many  occasions,  from  the  peculiar  ethereal  expression  of  her  pale,  inteUec- 
tnal  countenance,  and  sudden  scintillations  of  her  bright  blue  eye,  while 
seated  at  the  piano,  thought  how  highly  Baphael  would  hare  prized  such 
a  model  for  a  St.  CeciHa.  Females  of  this  temperament  are  not,  however, 
exempted  from  the  morbid  emotions  of  their  sex — ^perhaps  much  more 
liable  to  them  than  such  ladies  as  Gt>ldBmith's  "  Big  Bet  Bouncer,"*  Dr. 
Lever's  "  Baby  Bkke,"t  or  Crabbe's  «  Widow  Go." 

'<  A  sturdy  dame, 
Famed  ten  milei  roand,  and  worthy  all  her  fame." 

We  well  know  that  highly  moral  and  intellectual  men,  in  whom  the 
nervous  system  generally  predominates,  and  whose  intellectual  labours, 
while  they  overtask  the  brain,  leave  the  muscular  system  unexercised,  are 
often  absolutely  tormented  by  blasphemous  and  unclean  thoughts  in 
periods  of  bodily  exhaustion,  or  when  suffering  from  visceral  diseases.  Such 
men  mav  be  of  any  religious  denomination,  Boman  OathoHcs,  or  Neologisla, 
Hi^h  Cnurohmen,  Low  Churchmen,  or  Deists  aspiring  to  human  per^ 
fection.  The  amiable  Pascal  was  often  but  too  happy  to  nave  recourse  to 
what  philosophv  would  consider  eecUsicuiieal  play -things,  and  take  a  part 
in  decorating  attars,  and  arranging  ornaments  in  churches,  to  divert  his 
mind.  How  terrible,  then,  must  miholy  thoughts,  however  involuntary, 
be  to  females  of  mental  refinement  and  the  religious  idiosyncrasy.  "  My 
heart  is  like  a  nest  of  unclean  birds,"  was  the  melancholy  expression  of  a 
most  exemplary  widow  lady,  under  middle  age,  of  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment, who  once  requested  our  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  entering  an 
asylum.  The  sudden  death  of  her  father,  although  a  man  above  fourscore, 
rendered  this  painful  step  necessary  soon  afterwarda— frvm  the  intense 

grief  it  superadded  to  her  other  sufferings.  Domenidio  has  depicted  St. 
atherine  tempted  by  two  brutal,  sensual^ooldng  monsters  in  human  form, 
one  of  whom  lies  vanquished,  while  the  other  continues  his  obscene  import 
tunities;  the  holy  maiden  looking  upward  with  supplicating  anguish  to  a 
chubby  cherub,  with  a  very  rotund  abdomen,  coming  to  her  aid,  and  whose 
temperament  is  certainly  not  that  of  an  angel  likely  to  be  shocked  by 
trifles.  The  impure  suitors  seem  much  more  likely  to  inspire  diseiist  than 
aught  else;  but  perhaps  the  painter  meant  them  as  types  of  tmholy 
thoughts  visiting  the  noly.  This  devotee  is  a  rather  cMorotic-looking 
maiden,  pallid,  and  obviously  liable  to  undue  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Byron,  to  a  great  extent  insane  himself,  says,  in  his  "  Manfred,"  describ- 
ing a  beautiful  maniao— 

^  her  thonghts 
Had  wandered  flrom  their  dweUiog ;  and  her  eyes-— 
They  had  the  look  that  ia  not  of  the  earth.** 

When  this  unearthly  look  is  observed  in  young  people  of  either  sex,  let 
parents,  friends,  and  teachers  beware.  The  transition  from  hypenesthesia 
to  dyscDsthesla  is  but  too  common  an  occurrence,  although  too  little  con- 
sidered for  any  practical  purpose  in  hygienic  education.  To  revert  for  one 
moment  to  Miss  A.  F— ,  tnere  seems  to  have  been  a  trace  of  insanity  in 
her  family  i  one  of  her  elder  sisters,  the  mother  of  several  children,  and, 

*  Vide  Mistakes  of  a  Night.  f  Vide  Charles  0*MaUey. 
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as  a  mother,  entirely  free  from  augkt  like  romantic  feelinffs,  waa  liable 
to  temporary  insanity.  This  lady  eyentually  died  of  pnlmonaxy  con- 
sumption. 

If  there  be  danger  in  excitable  subjects,  unnatural  self<x>ntrol  is  not, 
as  we  have  said,  without  its  dangers.  The  suicide  of  the  lata  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  better  known  as  the  im]jertnrbable  Lord  Castloreagh  of  the 
Lower  House,  because  he  conceiyed  lumself,  in  a  season  of  mental  exhaus- 
tion, slighted  by  his  ministerial  friends,  affords  a  memorable  instance 
in  high  life.  Li  humble  life,  too,  we  have  seen  the  most  melancholy 
results  from  undue  suppression  of  the  feelings.  The  tearless  eje  but  too 
often  denotes  a  burning  brain,  and  is  the  harbinger  of  deadljr  evils. 

Casb  4. — While  the  head-quarters  of  H.  M.  66th  regiment  lay  at 
Mullinger,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  the  second  mess  waiter,  a  very  steady 
exemplary  youn^  man,  became  attached  to  an  equally  well-conducted  girl, 
employed  as  assistant  cook  in  the  officers'  kitchen.  But  as  the  corps  was 
likely,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  be  ordered  on  foreign  service*  the  Lieut.- 
Colonel  commanding,  from  humane  motives,  wished  to  discourage  mania^es 
among  the  soldiers  beyond  the  number  of  women  allowed  to  embark  with. 
Iheir  iiuBbands  when  leaving  the  country — about  six  women  to  eveiy 
hundred  men — and,  on  this  account,  the  young  woman  was  diseharged. 
The  attachment,  however,  continued;  and,  some  time  after,  the  poor 
creature  walked  upwards  of  twenl^  miles,  as  well  as  we  recollect,  under  a 
burning  sun,  to  implore  Colonel  D.'s  consent  to  the  union.  The  strict, 
calculating  soldier  was,  however,  inexorable,  and  the  lovers  were  com- 
pelled to  take  a  sad  and  hopeless  farewell.  Soon  after,  we  were  horrified 
at  seeing  some  field  labourers  bringing  the  girl's  corpse,  which  they  had 
dragged  out  of  the  Dublm  canal,  to  the  regimental  hospital;  butaknough 
prompt  attendance  was  given,  aU  means  were  of  no  avail.  The  survivor 
manifested  no  emotion,  but  seemed  rather  to  evince  revolting  indijQTerence. 
He  insisted  on  attending  at  the  dinner  table  as  usual,  and  even  waited'on 
a  supper  party — ^and  we  need  not  say  an  officers'  supper  is  rather  a  meiry 
one.  E<^  next  manin^  he  poiiBed  the  sentry  at  the  bamck^to 
without  exciting  any  suspicion ;  but  was,  ere  long,  brought  back,  aroa- 
rently  drowned,  from  the  canal,  by,  we  believe,  &e  same  men  who  nad 
Been  his  sweetheart  take  the  fatal  plunge.  A»  his  body  lay  on  a  table 
beside  that  on  which  hers  was  stretched,  m  the  dead^room,  the  most  gay 
and  thoughtless  shuddered  at  the  sight.  However,  after  many  efibrts,  M 
was  restored  to  life,  and  placed,  carefully  watched,  in  one  of  the  warids ; 
but  he  persisted  in  ezpressinff  his  determination  not  to  survive.  The 
senior  medical  officer,  the  late  Mr.  W.  O'Eeilly,  a  man  of  great  skill  and 
Tud^ent,  saw  the  necessity  of  calling  in  moral  aid ;  and  although  an 
Episcopalian  himself,  as  the  Sector  of  Mullinger  was  then  an  aged  and 
iniirm  man,  almost  in  his  second  childhood,  and  his  cuiate  too  youthful  to 
inspire  confidence,  called  in  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gibson,  a  discreet,  middle  aged 
prcsbyterian  minister,  much  and  deservedly  respected  in  tiie  place ;  and* 
we  are  happy  to  add,  his  counsels  had  the  desired  efiect.  As  teachers  of 
religion,  competent  to  administer  to  a  mind  diseased,  are  not  always  at 
hand,  and  as,  on  foreign  service,  in  colonial  settlements,  &c.,  no  minister 
of  reli^on  of  any  denomination  may  be  near,  how  desirable  is  it,  however 
valuable  divisi&n  of  labour  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  the  phy- 
sician should  be  able  to  administer,  if  needful,  spiritual  medicine.  Wo 
have  sometimes  ourselves  been  compelled  to  prevent  imprudent  marriages 
among  soldiers.  We  have  seen,  in  the  discharge  of  this  painful  duty, 
good  feeling  and  refinement  that  would  have  done  honour  to  ike  inmates 
of  a  palace ;  and  we  have  always  sought  to  be  kind  and  considerate ;  some- 
times, in  Ireland,  where  the  forlorn  damsel  was  generally  a  Soman 
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Oatholio,  finding  a  f^oocUnstnred  priest  of  the  old  school  a  very  valuable 
auxiliary  in  prerenting  nnpleaaant  consequences. 

Casb  5.— -It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  just  line  of  demarcation  between 
moral  insanity  and  crime.  Bevenge,  especially  long  meditated  revenc^e, 
is  confessedly  most  sinful,  and  less  excusable  than  hasty  resentment.  But 
if,  tinder  great  provocation,  there  be  apparent  apathy,  let  the  friends  of 
the  offender  and  offended  beware ;  for,  grantiog  that  tne  injured  party  is 
first  stunned,  and  incapable  <^  feeling  resentment  at  the  moment,  long 
afterwards  violent  reaction  may  take  place.  The  passionate  man  is 
dangerous  while  his  passion  lasts,  but  seldom  longer, — as  the  general  rule 
is,  that  all  violent  emotions  are  speedily  exhausted.  There  is  great  mean- 
ing in  Lord  Byron's  words— 

<*  Cold  S8  cherished  hftte.** 

In  the  year  1815,  Mrs.  8.,  a  pretty,  interesting-looking  young  woman, 
wife  of  a  highly  respectable  butcher,  residing  in  Pimlioo,  eloped  with  a 
neighbouring  tradesman,  taking  with  her,  as  well  as  we  rememoer,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  This  conduct  was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the 
object  of  her  guilty  preference  was  a  married,  middle-aged  man,  tiie  father 
of  a  numerous  fanuly,  bloated,  sensual,  and  unintellectual  in  appearance, 
and  altogether  a  disgusting  profligate;  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  had 
seduced  nis  own  wife's  sister.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  S.  was  a  fond  hus- 
band, and  an  intelligent,  pleasing  man,  xmder  thirty;  in  his  holiday  clothes 
looking  more  like  a  /gentleman  than  many  who  claim  that  title.  The 
morning  after  this  afflicting  event,  Mr.  8.  apneared  in  his  shop  without 
chancre  of  manner,  and  whistled  to  himself,  ana  served  his  customers,  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred.  We  were  then  but  in  our  schoolboy 
days,  yet  we  predicted  that,  if  ever  in  his  power,  the  injured  man  would 
take  revenge,  and  our  prediction  was  verifiea  by  the  event. 

The  guiUy  couple  fled  to  the  United  8taiM,  where  Mrs.  S.  was  soon 
abandoned  to  poverty  by  her  heartless  paramour.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years  she  contrived  to  make  her  way  to  London  in  abject  misery,  and, 
immediately  on  her  arrival,  wrote  a  most  penitent  letter  to  her  injured 
husband,  pathetically  describing  her  privations  and  remorse.  He  returned 
no  written  answer ;  out,  within  twenty-four  hours,  called  at  her  wretched 
lodging,  and  without  uttering  reproach,  as  she  implored  his  forgiveness, 
stabbed  her  three  times  with  a  butcher's  knife.  Providentially,  tlie  wounds 
were  not  mortal ;  and,  as  the  offender  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but 
rather  wished  for  a  legal  death,  his  provocation  and  general  cl^acter 
being  taken  into  account,  and  his  deportment  in  the  dock  exciting  general 
compassion,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Whue  under- 
going his  sentence,  his  excellent  conduct  soon  led  to  his  being  employed 
as  a  clerk,  or  somethhig  of  the  sort,  in  the  prison.  We  repeat,  we  do  not 
plead  for  revenge,  however  ^at  the  provocation ;  but  if  we  witness,  on 
the  provocation  being  first  given,  undue  apathy,  we  would  advise  spiritual 
counsel  to  be  administered  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  aid  of  the  phy- 
sician may  be  not  wholly  needless  to  repair  the  shock  of  the  nervous 
system.  **  The  waveless  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead,"  is  not 
resignation. 

Casb  6. — ^We  often  have  just  cause  to  feel  astonished  at  the  imprudence 
of  parents,  who  are  considered,  by  their  neighbours,  impersonations  of 
prudence,  because  they  look  well  to  the  main  chance,  possess  a  large,  well- 
fumidied  house,  and  "  fare  sumptuously  every  day."  Such  are,  in  ffcneral, 
the  least  likely  to  exercise  a  weu-regidated  influence  over  the  monu  senti- 
ments of  their  children,  as  they  pro^^ress  from  the  first  access  of  puberty 
to  the  flower  of  their  youth.    The  kmd,  obedient  son,  or  the  gentle,  affec- 
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tionate  daughter,  ib  looked  on  as  a  mere  automaton, — ^withont  individoaliW' 
of  Yolition  or  feeling ;  and  needful  as  it  ia  for  parents  to  prerent  raw 
marriages,  it  is  equallj  needful  they  should  not  sacrifice  their  oflbpring 
at  the  uirine  of  Mammon,  whose  worship  is  quite  as  unaeriptunl,  and  £ur 
more  degrading,  than  the  adoration  of  angels  and  saints,  or  eyen  of  saintly 
relics. 

Towards  the  dose  of  February  last,  a  benevolent  citisen  of  Faiis,  M. 
Larille,  an  inhabitant  of  that  quarter,  met,  in  the  Bue  des  Martrrs,  • 
young  lady,  elegantly  attired,  and  of  interesting  sppearanoe,  wan<yring 
alone,  whose  countenance  and  manners  too  nlainly  indicated  mental  aliena- 
tion. Having  kindly  withdrawn  her  from  tne  inquisitive  gaze  of  a  crowd 
of  young  people,  he  conducted  her  to  his  own  house,  and  gave  her  into 
charge  of  nis  wife,  who  lavislied  on  her  the  most  assiduouB  attentions ;  but 
all  the  tact  of  Madame  Laville  failed  to  elicit  from  the  interesting  stranger 
any  disclosure  of  her  name,  or  due  to  her  family.  She,  however,  though 
obstinately  silent  on  other  |>oints,  requested  the  use  of  a  desk  and  writing 
materials;  and  then  committed  to  paper  verses,  whose  impassioned  tone 
too  plainly  indicated  blighted  affections  to  be  the  cause  of  her  malady. 

A  few  days  later,  M.  Laville  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
ConsHiutumnel,  which  had  already  given  some  account  of  the  fair  wan- 
derer, reporting  her  death.  Once  only,  duruu^  seventy-two  hours,  had 
she  been  preva^ed  on  topartake  of  food.  liVith  that  exception,  her  obsti- 
nate resistance  had  bamed  all  the  efforts  of  her  mediosl  attendants  to 
administer  nourishment;  and,  after  two  hours'  intense  suffering  from 
frightftd  convulsions,  she  rapidly  sank  under  exhaustion,  while  pronouncing 
the  oft-repeated  name  of  "Eobert."  We  may  here  pause  to  inquire 
whether  tne  determination  of  the  insane  to  aostain  fiom  food  always 
denotes  the  presence  of  suicidal  mania,  or  whether  it  may  not  proceed  from 
an  irritation  of  the  stomadi,  sympathizing  with  an  excited  Drain,  which 
causes  a  loathing  of  aliment,  not  less  powerful  than  the  honor  of  water 
in  hydrophobia.  Deelutition  may  also  be  extremely  difficult*  from  some 
nervous  affection  of  me  oesophagus. 

It  appears  that  this  ill-fated  joung  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
iron-master  of  Belgium,  who  wished  to  unite  her  in  marriage  with  the  son 
of  an  equaUy  wealtiiy  brass-founder,  of  Louvain.  Her  affections,  however, 
were  slready  bestowed  on  Bobert  D— -,  an  artist  and  author;  but  alas,  like 
most  men  of  his  peculiar  talents,  littie  favoured  with  this  worid's  wealth. 
She  herself  was  nighly  gifted  and  accomplished ;  and  wrote  verse  with 
great  elegance  and  facihty.  On  hearing  her  father's  dedsion,  too  well 
knowing  Bis  inflexible  temper  to  hope  for  any  change,  she  sought  her  lover, 
and  proposed  a  double  suidde.  To  this  he  ejected;  but,  the  same 
evening,  sought  a  caf^  frequented  by  his  rival,  with  whom  he  contrived 
to  quarrel.  Angry  words  were  exchanged,  whidi  led  to  blows,  and  a  chal- 
lenge ensued.  The  young  men  met ;  and  poor  Bobert  D—  fell,  stabbed 
through  the  heart  by  the  sword  of  his  antagonist. 

We  must  in  chanty  hope,  if  her  parents  heard  of  this  sad  affair,  some 
precautions  were  taken ;  but  certainly  not  with  due  efficacy,  as  next  morn- 
ing Emilie  B —  disanpeared  from  home ;  (in  addition  to  details  of  hsr 
appearance,  the  initials,  E.  B.,  on  her  linen,  were  the  only  due  M.  Laville 
could  jgive  towards  identification,)  and  all  efforts  of  her  mends  to  (^Boover 
the  fair  fiigitive  were  ineffectual,  until  her  sorrowing  £ither  chanced  to  see 
the  letter  to  which  we  have  adverted.  He  instantiy  repaired  to  Ptoria^ 
sought  the  dwelling  of  his  beloved  daughter's  last  earudy  beneftustors, 
and  felt  but  too  certain  that  the  deceased  maniac  was  the  lost  child  for 
whom  he  mourned.  It  is  needless  to  say,  he  manifeated  the  most  profound 
grief;  with  streaming  eyes,  he  uttered  heartrending  self-reproaflhesi  and. 
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afler  showing  IC.  LariUe  a  xnost  tonoluiig  letter  whi(&  Emilie  iiad  left 
behind,  with  some  Teraes  of  deep  patlios,  and  refusing,  witii  thanks,  the 
IMrojBTered  hospitality  of  his  kind  host,  immediately  retomed  to  Belgium, 
although  serioosly  indisposed  from  grief  and  fatigue.  The  days  of  romanoe, 
even  in  this  so-ciuled  iron  age,  are  oy  no  means  passed  away ;  and,  some 
sixty  years  hence,  perhaps,  this  tale  may  affora  subject  ror  a  fictitious 
narrattTe  of  thrilling  interest,  entitled^  "The  Tictim  of  Love;  or,  Thb 
MuKTTX  OF  Mammon." 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  ^eak  harshly  of  M.  B .    We  only 

point  oat  his  appaient  want  of  judgment ;  for  he  plainly  was  a  fond  father, 
and  could  leel  deeply  when  his  own  senMUUies  were  touched.    Such  a 

young  coui^  as  £milie  B and  Aobert  D are  too  frequently 

Y&ry  unfit  to  make  their  way  in  a  worid  of  such  cold  realities.  PwBons 
of  their  temperament  seldom  know  the  value  of  money;  and  while 
there  is  danger  of  sui^  fervid  a£fection  berog  soon  ediaustod  by  its  own 
aidour,  l^re  is  alao  risk  of  the  old  adage  being  realised — **  Wben  poverty 
enters  the  door,  love  flies  oat  at  the  window."  Hie  diildzen  of  a  married 
pair  so  constituted,  would,  in  all  probability  be,  in  some  instances,  tiiher 
imbecile,  or  liable  to  aeute  nervous  diseases — or  wayward  and  intracnb- 
able — unless  brought  op  wi&  great  care.  When  there  la  the  poetio 
temperament  <m  one  side,  there  should  be  a  great  portion  of  **  good  sense 
and  knowled^  of  mankind,"  and  a  well-developed  mnaealar  system  on 
the  other,  with  some  dash  of  the  lymphatic  tempnament :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  genias,  and  nradi  kind  forbearance 
towards  its  too  fteqaent  infinnitieB.  Farents  ihoold  beware  how  tbey 
allow  eniiuisiastic  young  people  to  meet,  which  they  often  permit  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  evil  conaeqnenees.  If  affections,  throogfa  any 
such  negligence,  become  nwtmaUj^  Tehem^it,  the  most  prodent  step  is, 
nerhaps,  to  allow  matters  to  take  their  ooorse,  <m  the  principle  of  pre- 
xezring  the  minor  evil.  Hygienic  education  may  do  jxtindk  to  render  tihe 
children  of  excitable  parents  healthy  and  useful  members  of  society;  and 
the  kindly  influence  w  judicioiis  firiends  may  preserve  the  patents  them- 
selves from  many  evils,  vntil  they  have  learned  a  little  experience  and 
discretion.  It  is  as  hopekes  to  caain  the  winds,  or  tame  the  waves  with 
the  lash,  as  to  sobdoe  the  impetuosity  of  love-stricken  enthusiaBts  by 
coercion.  We  know  that  the  Ptyckoloyieal  Jbmmal  is  perused  by  many 
general  readers,  and  for  such  tlia  greater  part  ei  this  article  is  written, 
(as  far  as  possible  in  unteohnical  language),  as  mudi  as  Ibr  members  of  ^e 
profession.  In  cases  like  Hke  last  three  which  we  have  detaikd,  the  priest 
and  the  physician  are  too  commonly  summoned  when  their  aid  is  too  kte; 
and  when  il  must  confess  the  truth  of  Hilton's  words,—- 

^  The  past  who  can  recal,  .or  done  undo  1^ 

As  tiiere  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiouloas,  a  sodden 
transition  from  absurdity  to  nHuaace  is  equally  possible ;  but  the  romance 
of  a  madman  is  a  serious  afiiur,  as  the  Allowing  statements,  whidi 
appeared  in  various  Parisian  joozoab  early  in  the  month  of  May,  this 
year,  will  testify. 

Caab  7. — ^The  Sieur  D— -,  casrying  on  business  in  the  Qaartre  St. 
Denis,  had,  for  some  tine,  given  unmimkable  evideaoes  of  mental  aber- 
ration. He  frequently  sent  coods  to  parties  without  any  older ;  often 
went  out  without  his  Iwt  (unlike  a  certain  EngKshman  who  used  to  insist, 
when  deranged,  on  wearing  two);  and  repeatedly  retnmed  laden  with 
children's. toys  and  assess  puzchases;  sometimes  izeating  his  suboiv 
dinates  with  mat  rvdeness,  and  chargiag  his  bead  derk^  a  aaa  above  all 
suspicion,  witii  dishonesty. 
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Madame  D  >  well  skilled  herself  in  the  transaciionB  of  business, 
palliated,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  his  eccentricities  and  offensive  con- 
duct, which  had  not,  as  yet,  become  at  all  dangerous ;  and  by  earnest  and 
respectful  attentions  induced  l^e  assistants  to  bear  with  the  caprices  of 
their  employer;  exerting  all  her  ingenuity,  day  after  day,  to  conceal  from 
their  customers  the  sad  reality. 

On,  or  about  the  3rd  of  May,  Madame  D  was  awoke,  an  hour  after 
midnight,  by  a  painful  sensation  in  the  throat ;  and  on  raising  her  hand  to 
discover  the  cause,  ascertained,  with  terror,  that  her  husband,  who  stood 
before  her,  was  attempting  to  strangle  her  with  a  cord,  of  which  he  held 
one  end,  while  he  regaroed  her  wiui  a  strange  wild  look.  At  first  she 
thought  this  horrible  reality  only  an  hallucination,  and  rubbed  her  eyes 
to  assure  herself  ^e  was  not  deceived.  On  the  table  lay  an  open  razor 
and  a  pistol. 

"  Come,  my  best  beloved,"  said  the  husband,  with  a  smile  which  made 
his  countenance  still  more  frightful,  **  it  ib  time  to  set  out  on  our  journey. 
They  expect  us,  for  our  nuptiala  are  to  be  celebrated  on  high,  in  l£e 
moon.  We  shall  leave  our  bodies  here — ^they  will  give  us  others ;  and  we 
shall  resume  our  own  after  a  few  da^^,  Ck>me,  take  away  thy  hands,  that 
I  may  strangle  thee,  to  cause  thy  spirit  to  depart !  Seest  thou,  on  high, 
all  the  invited  guests  who  passP'*^  At  the  same  time  he  directs  his  wife's 
attention  through  the  window,  the  curtains  of  which  had  been  drawn 
aside,  to  some  hght  clouds  flitting  across  the  disc  of  the  moon. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  happy  thought  occurred,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
to  Madame  D— — .  Appearing  to  enter  into  the  maniac's  feelings,  she 
calmly  answered,  "I  cannot,  dearest,  consent  to  ^o  on  high  before  thee; 
and  if  we  leave  our  bodies  here,  without  explanation,  they  will  be  buried 
in  the  cemetery;  or  rather,  it  may  be,  opened  for  examination."  '*  GThou 
art  right,"  was  the  answer ;  ''  I  aid  not  think  of  that.  I  will  just  go  and 
write  a  couple  of  lines:  we  have  no  time  to  lose;  and  thou  must  go  first 
to  put  on  thy  apparel." 

iProvidentially  there  was  no  ink  in  the  room;  and  the  Sieur  D  ■  '  was 
therefore  compelled  to  descend  to  his  office  on  the  ground  floor.    Soon  aff 

he  had  left  the  apartment,  Madame  D gentiy  closed  and  bolted  the 

door.  She  then  opened  the  casement,  whicn  looked  into  an  inner  court, 
and  threw,  one  by  one,  several  pieces  of  money  at  the  opposite  windows. 
As  she  had  foreseen,  one  of  these  casements  was  soon  opened  by  a  neigh* 
hour,  to  whom  she  had  confided  the  state  of  her  husband,  ana  to  whom 
she  now  hastily  communicated  her  danger,  requesting  him  to  call  the 
nearest  guard  to  her  aid.    The  soldiers  were  promptly  on  the  spot;  and 

forcing  weir  way  into  the  house,  found  the  Sieur  JD proceeding  to 

break  open  the  bed-room  door  with  a  wrenching  iron.  It  was  necessary 
to  use  stratagem  to  gain  possession  of  this  formidable  weapon  and  secure 
his  person,  as  he  had  become  exceedingly  violent.  His  arms  and  legs 
were  then  firmly  tied,  and,  in  this  state,  ne  was  conveyed  to  the  guard 
house.  Next  aaj  he  was  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately secured  with  the  gtrait  waistcoat. 

Here  we  would  observe,  when  the  padded-room  will  not  suffice,  a  very 
loose  dress,  of  some  very  strong  material,  tied  under  the  feet,  with  the 
sleeves  also  tied  below  the  hands,  may  be  oseftdly  employed  to  prevent 
mischief,  the  patient  being  either  placed  on  a  wide  bed,  so  secured  with 
padded  head,  foot,  and  sicfo  boards,  as  to  prevent  his  rolling  out,  or  laid 
on  the  floor  of  a  padded-room,  well  litterea  with  hay  or  straw.  The  more 
he  is  at  liberty,  with  such  precautions,  to  kick,  sprawl,  and  vociferate,  the 
sooner  his  fury  will  probaoly  sink  into  the  tranquillity  of  ei^ustion. 
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TVliether  the  efieets  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantala  were  produced  by  the 
poison  of  the  insect,  or  by  fear  acting  on  the  imagination,  dancing,  by 
carrying  off  the  excess  of  the  nervous  excitement,  was  found  the  best 
remedy;  the  music,  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  in  "Hecker's 
History  of  the  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,*'  being  rather  solemn  and 
soothing.  Some  physicians,  supposing  the  virus  of  the  poison  carried  off 
by  cutaneous  transpiration,  tried  diaphoretics*  but  wimout  success,  as 
appears  from  Baglior  s  Writings,  among  others.  Sudorifics  neither  exercised 
tne  limbs  nor  amused  the  mind. 

We  have  often  been  surprised,  considering  the  number  of  insane  and 
(Scottic^)  "  fatuous  persons,"  always  at  large  in  Ireland,  or  only  nnder  the 
very  inemcient  control  of  their  friends  (even  now  the  number  of  such  is 
estimated  at  6000),  that  so  few  unpleasant  consequences  ensue  from  this 
obvious  want  of  precaution.  Amon^  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the 
old  "fire  eater"  (or  professed  duellist)  has  hai)pil^  disappeared  with  the 
progress  of  civilization;  gentlemen  now  substituting  tne  arrows  of  the 
tongue  and  the  gray  goose  shaft,  for  sword  and  pistol — preferring  the 
platform  to  the  sod,  ana  the  steel-pen  to  cold  iron.  But  the  Irish  peasant, 
with  all  his  good  qualities,  and  they  are  many,  is  still  what  his  ancestors 
were  centuries  a^o,  a  very  dangerous  character  when  excited  by  anger, 
revenge,  or  whisky;  and  yet,  when  deranged,  he  is,  by  what  he  would 
himself  call  "  the  rule  of  contrary,"  very  often  a  most  hiurmless  character, 
and  sometimes  highly  amusing.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  owing 
to  the  kindness  of  tne  more  numble  classes;  who,  like  the  people  of  the 
east,  consider  the  imbecile  and  the  insane  especial  favourites  of  heaven ; 
and  so  bear,  with  incredible  patience,  the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  the 
poor  innocents,  who  are  looked  upon,  especially  if  imbecile  from  birth,  with 
peculiar  interest,  as  incapable  of  committing  actual  sin.  Having  so  fax 
entered  into  so  many  melancholy  details  of  insanity,  we  may,  we  trust,  in 
conclusion,  give  one  instance  of'^its  ludicrous  manifestation  in  an  Irish 
lunatic,  from  the  statements  of  an  elder  friend,  now  no  more,  who  witnessed 
his  vagaries. 

Some  forty  years  since,  a  poor  discharged  seedier,  a  fine  looking  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  very  military  and  dignified  demeanour,  who, 
we  believe,  had  become  insane  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  flogging, — a  punishment  wholly  unsuited  to  men  of  high  spirilr* 
appeared  in  the  town  of  Mallow  one  day,  attired  in  the  cast-off  uniform 
and  cocked  hat  of  an  officer;  his  head-gear  adorned  with  a  plume  of 

Seacocks'  feathers,  and  a  ponderous  wooden  sword,  in  a  leathern  scabbard, 
angling  by  his  side.  As  this  hero  stalked  through  the  streets,  he  gravely 
annoimced  himself—''  Colonel  Jack,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  milk 
women  in  Ireland." 

Next  morning  Colonel  Jack  visited  the  milk  market  at  an  early  hour,  * 
xnarshalling  its  nymphs,  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  seated  in 
line  on  Iheir  stools,  tneir  tin  milk-pails,  with  the  hds  closed  before  them, 
and  their  measures  duly  arranged.  Then  standing  in  front  of  the  ama- 
zons — ^for  such  were  some,  at  least  if  provoked*--Jie  gave  the  word  of 
command  in  a  loud  voice — Open  pans;  on  which,  in  accordance  with  their 
previous  instructions,  all  the  lids  were  raised.  The  gallant  colonel  forth- 
with minutely  examined,  not  only  the  (jails  and  measures,  but  the  faces, 
hands,  and  oress  of  each  lady  lair ;  kicking  over  her  milk  without  cere- 
mony, if  there  appeared  to  be  any  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness.  The 
women  laughed,  and  endured  tlieir  misfortunes  with  ihe  utmost  good 
humour;  there  were  no  "peelers"  at  the  time  to  interfere;  and  the 
magistratos  and  town  constables,  when  they  heard  of  the  matter,  thought 
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it  not  onlj  a  good  but  a  usefol  jcke.  Daily,  for  sk  monfiui  Colonel  JaA 
abtended  morning  parade ;  bat,  after  the  first  significant  demonstration  of 
his  antipathy  to  dirt,  bad  Htde  or  no  oanse  to  i^ot  pxmishment.  At  the 
end  of  half  a  year*  he  disappeared  as  abmptly  as  he  nad  made  his  appear- 
anoe— no  doubt  on  an  extended  tour  qf  iiupeoiian;  but  what  aftenrarda 
became  of  him  we  ooold  never  learn. 

Once,  and  onoe  only,  did  ike  Colonel  deriate  from  his  established 
routine  of  duty,  as  well  as  we  remember,  by  entering  a  school,  where, 
politely  bowing  to  the  master,  as  he  asked  the  loan  of  his  cane,  he  com- 
menced inspection  of  fuses  and  hands  among  the  pupils,  using  tiie  rod  qf 
foe  without  hesitation^  if  ablution  had  been  neglected.  "  The  dominie,'* 
this  time  tded  to  laugh,  and  appear  amused ;  out  when  the  boys' pains 
and  penalties  were  orer.  Jack  insisted  that  the  pedagogue  himself  should 
show  his  palms ;  and  as  they  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  his  unddn  subjeots,  ha  was  compelled  to  hold  out  for  a  couple 
o{p€mdiee;  after  whieh,  the  inspector,  replacing  the  rattan  on  ihe  desk, 
courteously  withdrew— leaving  a  reoolleetaon  of  his  visit  which,  altiiongh 
neyer  repeated,  led  to  a  reiy  increased  oonsumpti(m  of  soap  and  water 
in  the  establishment  whUe  he  continued  to  sojourn  in.  the  good  town  of 
Mallow. 

May  we  not  take  a  hint,  from  a  case  like  this,  of,  far  as  practicable, 
Lumouring  the  insane  in  their  harmless  fancies,  untnl  they  are  sufficiently 
brought  under  omntrre  treatment  to  arouse  them  from  their  delusions. 
Colonel  Jack,  a  Saxon  would  reasonably  think,  was  allowed  to  go  too  fiir ; 
and  certainly,  had  he  met  any  annoyance  in  either  llie  market  or  school, 
he  would  probably  hare  proTea  "a  rough  customer;**  but  really  on  sueii 
occasions,  the  patience  of  the  Inrii  used  to  be  inexhaustible ;  ana  the  same 
benevolent  feeung  has  rendered  them  most  kind  nurses  of  diildren  and  of 
the  infirm  and  Ihe  aged.  For  persons  of  unsoond  mind,  Ireland,  in  our  eariy 
days,  was  a  veritaSle  "paradise  of  fools."  We  can  call  to  mind  one 
gentleman,  possessing  about  £2000  a-yeaxs  in  the  Cove  of  Corl^ 
who  thought  he  had  1<^  his  fortune,  and  was  allowed  to  wander  about  tiie 
country,  selling  needles  and  thread,  penknives  and  scissors,  &o. ;  or,  at  least, 
supposmg  he  sold  them.  We  have  also  seen  in  England,  not  long  n&er 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  a  captain  placed  on  half>pay,  in  consequence  of 
insanity,  who  resided  at  Chelsea,  permitted  to  amuse  iumself  by  supposing 
he  cheated  the  keepers  of  stalls  in  the  street :  he  would  call  for,  according 
to  the  season,  frni^  or  oysters,  and  after  eating  ihem,  walk  off  in  tnumpE 
when  asked  fbr  payment*  without  noticing  the  demand.  However,  as  he 
never  incurred  debt  bevond  a  few  pence,  his  keeper,  who  followed  a  little 
behind,  always  settlea  the  accounts;  and,  consequently  tiie  captain, 
uniformly  met  a  very  gracious  reception. 

It  will  not,  however,  answer  any  jjood  purpose  to  allow  our  benevolence 
to  interfere  with  proper  precautions.  Even  in  Ireland,  melancholy 
exemplifications  of  the  evil  results  of  negligence  occur.  We  have  heard, 
for  instance,  of  a  young  lady,  residing  in  a  rural  district,  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  appointed  for  her  weddmg,  going  to  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  village 
'  to  purchase  her  bridal  ribanos,  and  such  like  adornments ;  and  wtale,  m 
ail  the  happineas  of  hope,  returning  homeward,  being  assaulted  and  violated, 
.as  she  crossed  a  lonely  churohym,  by  a  hideous  idiot,  who,  up  to  that 
period,  had  never  been  known  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  any  one.  As  a 
general  rule,  scarcely  admitting  of  exception,  however  apparently  inoffen- 
sive,— TBS  IVSAKB  AJTD  THB  XMBBCtliB    SHOULD  KBVBB  BB   TTVWATCHBl), 

unless  with  the  sanction  of  some  eminent  practitioner  in  mental  pathology* 
when  about  to  be  released  from  restzamt,  or  where  a  sense  of  bexnff 
watched  might  only  aggravate  their  malady  in  its  incipient  or  very  mild 
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•tegef  •  To  judp  of  tiie  oaaet  in  wiiich  tfaifi  liberly  oaa  be  allowed,  even 
Ibr  a  few  hours  m  the  day,  lequiieB  not  only  long  oiqwrience,  but  great 
natural  power  of  diiksrimination.  There  i»»  thank  Gk>d,  much  benevolent 
feeling  in  tiie  paresent  day ;  but»  as  extremes  meet,  injudieioua  mildness 
may  be  aa  fidal  as  wanton  craelty. 


STATISTICS  OF  STTICIDE  IN  FRANCE, 

PBOit  1835  TO  1846,  inclxtsiye.* 

At  no  period  has  so  mnch  been  written,  at  no  period  so  little  read,  as  in 
our  own  days.  A^host  of  curious  works  and  interesting  documents  are 
printed  only  to  be  forgotten — frequently  most  uniustly,  as  seems  to  us  the 
case  with  reffard  to  a  thesis,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Petit,  formeriy 
assistant  cesiaent  medical  officer  at  the  Marleville  Asylimi,  on  the  "  Etifdogy 
of  Suicide**  This  work,  in  other  days,  would  have  obtained  for  its  author 
the  favouzable  notice  of  all  who  occupy  themselves  with  social  and  political 
economy.  Although  undertaken  as  a  medical  study,  this  remarkable 
inquiry  throws  a  new  light  on  one  of  the  sociid  infirmities  of  our  times, 
and  contains  instructive  information  for  the  moralist.  There  is  no  fine 
writing  or  dedamatien,  but  figures — scarcely  anything  but  figures — ^^'hich, 
in  our  opinion,  speak  most  eloquently.    Here  is  the  proof. 

The  number  of  suicides  in  France  in  the  space  of  twelve  years,  from 
Ist  January,  1836,  to  Slst  December,  1846,  was  33,032 ;  that  is,  2,752  in 
each  year,  as  one  in  12,646  inhabitants.    This  sum  was  thus  divided : — 

Males    . 247^    or    2,062  a-year. 

Females 8,270    or       690 


In  twelve  yean 


88,032    or    2,752 


99 


f> 


Suicides  are  three  times  more  numerous  among  men  than  among  women«. 
This  proportion  is  almost  constant  in  all  years  and  in  each  department. 
The  following  was  the  number  of  suicides  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1846 
inclusive : 


MalM. 
ISn^ 1,785 

ly.'JO 1,770 

1837 1,811 

IwiW 1,886 

1839 2,049 

1840 2,040 


520 
565 
6S2 
700 
608 
712 


Total. 
2,305 
2,340 
2,443 
2,586 
2,747 
2,7^2 


1841 2,130 

1842 2,120 

1843 2,201 

1844 2,107 

1845 2,832 

1846 2,320 


FemalM. 

675  . 

.«..  737  . 
....  f  <«v  I 

•  ■ .  •  776  • 
....  752  . 

•  • . .  77o  • 


Total. 
2,814 
2,866 
8,020 
2,073. 
3,084 
3,102 


24,702        8,270         83,032. 


It  will  be  noticed,  that  with  the  one  ezeeption  of  1843,  when  there  was 
a  slight  diminution,  amounting  to  fortjr-four  cases  only,  the  number  of 
these  crimes  has  gone  on  increaaing  nom  year  to  year.  From  2,305  in. 
1835,  it  rises  to  8,102  in  1846. 

The  number  of  suicides  is  not  equally  divided  in  proportion  to  the  popu^- 

*  From  An  article  In  the  *' Annnahe  da  r£conomi«  Politique,"  1851,  by  M.  A.  da 
Wfttteville,  Inspeetor-Ganeral  of  Benerolent  Societies. 
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lation  of  the  varionB  depaitmentB,  bat  varies  oonsiderably  in  difierent 
localities.  For  the  whole  of  France  there  is  one  suicide  a-year  in  12,646 
inhabitants.  For  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  counts  the  highest 
number,  the  proportion  u  one  suicide  in  2788  inhabitants ;  whilst  in  the 
lowest  on  the  list — that  of  Ari^ge — ^it  is  only  one  in  84,642  inhabitants* 
The  following  are  the  ten  departments  in  which  the  greatest  nnmber  of 

suicides  occur : 

fn  IS  j^un.  Per  ^ww^fffi 

Seine 5,890 401  1  in  S,778  infaabitanto 

Seine-et-Oise 1,200 100 1  in  4,749 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Oise    950 

Seioe-et-Marne 795 

Marne    795 

6.  Seine  (Inferior)    1,212 

7.  Anbe 404 


79 1  in  4,984 

60 1  in  5,139 

66  1  in  5,685 

101 1  in  7,577 

34 1  in  7,794 


ft 
n 
ft 


ff 


f* 
ft 
»t 


If 
•> 

n 


8.  Loiret 495 41   1  in  8,049 

9.  Aisne ,...      822 68 I  in  8,123 

10.  Var 478 40 1  in  8,970 

With  the  exception  of  Var,  all  these  departments  are  situated  in  the 
plain ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  departments  which  giro  the  smallest 
amount  of  suicides  are  aU  mountainous,  excepting  Gkrs,  which  is  in  the 
plain.  In  general,  the  mountainous  districts  hare  few  of  these  crimes  to 
deplore,  as  is  here  seen : 

In  13  yean.  Per  annum. 

1.  Ari^ge 89  3  1  in  84,542  inhabitants 

2.  Aveyron    60 5 1  in  77,824 

3.  Cone    48 4 lin  57,568 

4.  Loire  (Upper) 78 6 1  in  47,255 

5.  Pyrenees  (Upper)    ....     68  5  1  in  44^72 

6.  Loz^re 39 3 1  in  44,791 

7.  Oera 94 8 1  in  40,367 

8.  Poy-deDdme 184 16 1  in  39,313 

9.  Garonne  (Upper) 151 13  1  in  38,249 

10.  Loire 146 12 1  in  37,503 

AU  ages  furnish  their  deplorable  continjgent  of  suicides,  but  the  propor- 
tion vanes  at  different  ages.  Infancy  gives  but  few  cases,  youth  a  con- 
siderable number,  middle  age  the  most,  old  age  next  after. 

Males. 

Under  16  yean     J8d 

From  16  to  21 1,017 

From  21  to  30 3,859 

From30to40 4,508 

From  40  to  50 5,117 

From  50  to  60 4,010 

From  60  to  70 3,108 

From  70  to  80 1,575 

Above  80  years 344 

Unknown  age 981 


ft 


Females.          Total. 

..      56....      289 

..  '576  ....  1,593  .... 

1  in  22,417  inhabitants 

..1,375  ....   5,234  .... 

1  in  11,443 

>f 

..1,271  ....  5,839  .... 

1  in  10,325 

ft 

..1,558  ....  6,675  .... 

1  in    8.078 

•f 

..1,422  ....  5,432  .... 

1  in    8,378 

n 

..1,076  ....  4,184  .... 

lin    8,125 

ff 

..    646  ....  2,121  .... 

1  in    8,717 

tf 

. .    114  ....      458  . . . . 

1  in  10,540 

N 

. .    276  ... .   1,257 

24,762  8.270 


33,032 


The  total  of  239  children  is  composed  of— 

1  Child  at 7  years 

3CbUdrenat 8 

2  «  9 

8  , 10 

9        11 

20        „  12 


ft 
ft 
ti 
)t 


29  ChUdren  at 13  years 

04 14    „ 

75      „  15 


f» 
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The  predisposition  to  suicide  jB^oes  on  an^^cnting  from  the  first  exercise 
of  the  intellectaal  powers,  to  the  period  of  their  ftdlest  doTelopment  at 
about  fortj  -to  fifty  years  of  age.  It  remains  almost  stationary  in  old  age, 
and  does  not  decrease  until  imbecility  commences. 

Of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  winter  furnishes  the  smallest  number  of 
suicides ;  the  month  of  December,  the  minimum  in  that  quarter.  In  January, 
the  number  begins  to  increase ;  February  yields  a  larger  proportion  than 
January,  Marcn  than  February,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  goes  on 
rapidly  increasing  up  to  June,  when  it  attains  its  maximum.  July  affords 
a  slight  diminution,  August  a  much  larger  decrease,  the  numbers  diminish" 
ing  progressively  in  inverse  order  to  the  ascending  progression. 


Yrar. 
1635 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May.  Jane. 

1 

239*  241 

Julir. 
294' 

Aug. 
219 

Sept. 
169 

Oct. 

158 

Nw. 

Dec. 

TMa]. 

160 

352 

205 

201 

162 

105 

2,305 

1830 

150 

165 

205  193 

249  261 

283 

209 

161 

182 

146 

130 

2,340 

1837 

175 

176 

213  226 

244!  261 

285 

210 

194 

182 

138 

139 

2.443 

1838 

150 

143 

230 

236 

278  299 

298 

251 

207 

196 

154 

144 

2,586 

1839 

172 

185 

228 

251 

304i  275 

296 

238 

218 

207 

194 

179 

2,747 

1840 

222 

217 

215 

284 

30i  287 

262 

239 

199' 

190 

158 

175 

2,752 

1841 

175 

184 

270,  279 

290  281 

398 

244 

209. 

206 

176 

190 

2,814 

1842 

191 

195 

220  239 

312  348 

270' 

299 

291 

177 

194 

224  2,866 

1843 

225 

230 

283  258 

318,  334 

336 

267 

207 

194 

198 

170  3,020 

1844 

2]  9 

181 

271 i  286 

304  340 

300, 

264 

223 

237 

199 

137  2,973 

1846 

192 

143 

233.  311 

317'  858 

30l' 

263 

273 

282 

201 

210  3,084 

1846 

230 

200 

285 

277 

342  330 

I 
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3,531 3,014  2,492  2,442  2,102 1,977 

1    1    1 

3,102 

2,207 

2A71 

2,870 

3,041 

3,5073,021 

I 

33,032 

The  heat  of  summer  is  not  the  only  and  principal  cause,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  the  augmentation  of  suicides  at  that  season,  for  they  begin  to 
increase  in  January,  and  reach  the  maximum  in  June,  whilst  the  tempera- 
ture goes  on  mounting  in  July.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  progressive 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  suicides  coincide  exactly  with  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  days.  And  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
est&lished,  that  only  a  lew  individuals  destroy  themselves  during  the 
night. 

We  bave  not  sufficient  data  to  establish  with  certainty  the  influence  of 
occupation  on  suicide ;  for  we  cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  employment.  ^  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  certain 
emplo3rments  predispose  to  suicide  more  than  others ;  if  the  liberal  profes* 
sions,  which  tax  the  intellect,  develop  this  propensity  in  a  greater  extent 
than  manual  labour. 

PROFESSION  OB  OCCUPATION  OF  SUICIDES. 

I.  Males.  Females. 

Shepherds  and  shepherdesten 188  . .        25 

Wood-onttere,  ehareoal-bnrners 59  . .          6 

AgricQltoral  labouren  (masters  and  senrsnts) 7,530  • .  2,332 

II. 

Workers  in  wood 1,109  ..  65 

skins,  leathers,  &/e 257  . .  20 

iron,  metals,  6se 901  • .  49 

linen,  cotton,  silk,  &o 894  ..  649 

Stonemasons,  brieklsjeis,  slaters,  &c 573  . .  30 

Vorioas  oecvpations    • 41  • .  55 


M 
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HI. 


Btken,  ptstiy-oooks 

Batchen  and  sdOMge^iiMlBen. 
Hillen • 


IV. 


Rfttten 

Boot-maksn 

Hair-eatten 

Tailon,  vpfaolsteren,  MiapstrenM 
Wiahiwiwfai  and  women  « 


V. 


otockbfokfln    •••••••••• ••••••••■• 

fihopkeefoa.  •• 

Hawkera  and hookatan  . . . •  •  ••«•..••••• 
M asn&otnreny  warehoQaana&y  bankeniy  fcc* 
431iopmen,  &o.  .  • 


Heaaengera,  portera,  water-caxriera 
Harinera,  watermen,  bargemen,  St/c. 
Caniexa,  ealimeny  coaohment  &o.   • , 


VI. 


vn. 


Hotel,  inn,  and  eoffee-hoaaekeepera. 
Honaehold  aerranta , 


vni. 

Arlhta 

Olerka,  eopjiata  •• 

Students 

Public  olBcerB  and  police 

Proftaiioia  and  aehMlmaatera 

^Idieta,  gendarmea,  Tetetana 1,688 

lAwyera,  madioal  men,  other  liberal  profeaaiona    800 

Veraona  ofindejpendBBtmasaa  • 1»571 


228 

« • 

21 

105 

••  • 

14 

179 

^« 

17 

73 

•  • 

14 

585 

•  • 

87 

115 

•  • 

2 

421 

•• 

522 

42 

•  • 

148 

n 

756 

•  • 

105 

148 

.•  • 

38 

208 

■  • 

9 

292 

•  • 

18 

292 

« • 

1 

240 

•  • 

12 

282 

•  • 

4 

498 

•  • 

109 

798 

•  • 

882 

118 

•  • 

14 

168 

•• 

1 

89 

•  • 

2 

146 

05 

IX. 


19 


Stag-piokera  . • 

Trostitutea    ....•....•....•.• ••..•••••«•.••••••  •• 

Beggars  and  Tagabonda 209 

fTnoertain  profeaaiona • 656 

HofBaaion  or  oeenpation  nnknown    1,669 


564 


5 

81 

85 

1,081 

1,518 


2d»762     ..    6,270 


Total....    83,032 

The  wish  to  arroid  raSerinff  exerosei  a  oonsiderable  infiuence  in  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  the  method  of  Belf-destmction,  but  this  is  somewhat 
ooanteracted  bj  the  fiuality  and  promptitade  of  exeoutian  in  certain 
mannan.  Thus  more  than  one-third  destroyed  tJiemselTes  by  8i]limenio&. 
Suspension  and  atrangnlation  are  aelaoted  leas  £»giiently:.  Qnn  fightfi 
perished  by  fire-arms.  Next  came  asphyxia  from  charooal,  predpitation 
from  derated  places,  the  use  of  catting  or  penetrating  instraments,  and 
lasl^  poison. 

Tne  profession  or  oceapation  of  an  individnal  inflnencea  his  selection  of 
the  means  of  deaOi.  Thus  soldiers,  gendarmes,  and  others  hahitoated  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  commonly  destroy  themselyes  with  those  weaponai 
whilst  sempstreaaea,  and  particnkrly  waaherwoment  chooae  an&oaiaon  hj 
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of  chflarooal.    Kerertheless,  ninety-fire  women  killed  thenuelyag 
with  fire-ums.    It  should  be  noticed,  that  four-fifths  of  the  deaths  &oim 
lig^d  oharooel  ooeBrred  in  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
The  presumable  and  ,pcobable  canses  of  snioide  aie  vorf  varied  and 


direrse.    In  some  cases,  the  motireB  are  moat  aflfedangyd  almost  eBooa* 

able ;  in  others,  £x>li8h,  triyial,  and  reaey  nnlikelj.  We  will  cite  aone 
examplea. 

I.  Malet.        FHMlM.  Toltf. 

Poverty,  or  dread  of  poverty   •« 1,464  ...    389    •••  1,853 

Debt,  pecuDieiy  embarraaement 1,991  ...     106     ...  1,697 

Loaaea  at  play 113  ...        1     •••  114 

Loae  of  aitnaUon  or  employment    134  ...        9     ...  143 

Loaa  of  Uw-aoit  79  ...        8    ...  87 

Peeaniary  and  other  loaaea 194  ...       39     ...  238 

Bevene  of  fortune  not  apecifled 210  ...      84    ...  244 

Begret  at  having  apent  the  whole  or  part  of  fortone...  34  •••.      12    ...  46 
Diaappointed  hope  of  aaaiatanoe  in  being  eataUiahed 

in  UI6   •••••....•••*.«■••.. ....................e.......*.*...  vo  •■•        o     ^.  vA 

n. 

Orief  at  being  exiled 25 ...  20 

erief  at  the  loaa  of  a  aponse,  ehild,  or  valalive 235  ...     188    ...  878 

Sorrow  at  the  departure  of  eUldren 12  ...      11     ...  28 

Sorrow  at  ingratitude  at  niseoBdnel  of  ehlldren  ......  88  ...      47    .»•  185 

Diaappointment  at  loaa  of  a  balrotbed .«•  «..        1    •..  -i 

Orief  at  the  loaa  of  a  friend  or  maater   •......• •  7  m.        1    ••.  8 

Deaire  to  relieve  funily  of  a  burden  •••  7  ...        3    ...  10 

„     to  exempt  a  aon  from  the  conacription 30  ...      15    ...  45 

Sorrow  at  being  compelled  to  live  apart  from  his  family  1  .•»      X 

„       at  sedaction  of  hie  slater    1  I 

„       at  aeeing  his  aiater  abandoned  by  her  husband  1  1 

„       at  not  being  acknowledged  by  father 2  2 

„       at  having  no  children 1  ...        1     .••  2 

„       at  miaibrtonea  of  a  fluher  2  2 

„       at  second  marriage  of  faUier  or  mother •.••.....  2 2 

„       of  children  ill-uae<d  or  aeolded  by  their  paveala  90  ...      47    .••  148 

Diapvtea  on  money  matters  with  parenta  .•...••.•••.•••  81  •••      17    •••  98 

Jealouay  between  brothera  and  aiatera ...••  17  •••        7     ...  24 

Fear  of  not  being  able  to  anekle  her  infant  ••.•.••.....  1    •••  1 

Domeedc  afflictiona  not  apecified 1,909  ...    714    ...  2,623 

ni. 

Disappointed  affeetions 003  ...    380    ...  988 

Jealousy  between  married  oonplea  or  lovers 102  ...      80     ...  148 

Pregnancy  before  marriage ...••• •••  •••    150    •••  150 

Bemorse  at  having  aedueed  a  girl  ••..•••• 2  •• it 

Diaguat  ofmanied  life.«.................»..«..»..*««...M...  24  ...       IS    ...  o* 

Imputation  of  paternity  #•••  4  ... 4 

Shame  or  remorse  for  aome  evil  act  •..«• 185  •••      59    •..  194 

Idleness 58  ...        2    ...  60 

Miaconduot,  debauehery 870  ...    121    ...  991 

Intoxication  (in  a  ilt  of)    • 440  ...      55    ...  495 

Habitaal  drunkennesa 1»162  ...    198    ...  1,360 

Bemorse  at  having  killed  a  peraon • I  •• ••  X 

Vexation  at  being  suspected  of  a  theft  7  ...        5    »..  12 

„         at  not  being  aUe  to  obtain  revenge 2  ...      • 2 

„         at  failing  to  pasa  an  examination    1  •••      •••     •••  1 

„         at  not  being  able  to  procure  aome  artiele  of 

dress......... ..•••».•.•.•..••..•.  •••  •••        8    ...  3 

^         at  UMdng  some  birds •••••••••.••••••••  1  •••      ••«    »•«  X 
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Males.         FemslM.  Total. 

Desire  to  escape  ibe  bands  of  justice 970  ...    216    ...  1,180 

„             the  execation  of  a  sentence    101  ...      10     ...  117 

„              the  conscription  13  ...       13 

„              some  physical  suffering  2,032  ...    713     ...  2,745 

Saicide  after  assassination 104  ...      14    ...  208 

Disgust  of  life 874  ...     183     ...  1,057 

Political  exaltation  6  .,.  6 

Insanity   4,022  ...2,427     ...  6,440 

Unknown  motives 3,015  ...    817     ...  3,832 


24,762  8,270  33,032 


INFLUENCE  OF  MENTAL  EMOTION  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 

OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEAET. 

BY  W.  FBA8EB,  ESQ.,  M.B.C.S.E. 
(Read  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  Aberdeen.) 

The  BulSject  of  the  following  remarks  was  an  unmarried  female,  forty- 
four  years  of  a^e,  whom  I  a^nded  for  the  first  time  about  a  year  aeo. 
She  was  then  lal)Ouring  under  decided  symptoms  of  yalyular  disease  of  tne 
heart,  which  had  been  of  considerable  (I  suppose  about  five  or  six  years) 
standing.  The  change  which  she  had  shortly  Before  then  undergone,  from 
a  private  to  a  public  position,  involving  considerable  responsibility,  and 
zeouiring  an  amount  oi  activity  which  die  had  never  been  accustomed  to, 
and  which  she  was  then  unable  to  render,  together  with  the  consideration 
that  the  original  causes  which  had  probably  led  to  the  disease  still  contio 
nued  in  operation, — all  tended  to  the  formation  of  a  guarded  and,  indeed, 
an  unfavourable  })rognoBis;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  view  that 
myopinion  was  given  of  the  case. 

Sy  the  use  of  a  diuretic  and  tonic  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  retirement 
to  the  coimtry,  so  as  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  withd^wal  of  mental  and 
phymcal  excitement,  she  at  that  time  perfectly  recovered;  that  is  to  say, 
the  more  obvious  and  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  the  anasarca,  hydro- 
thorax,  dyspnoBa,  cough,  extreme  debihty  and  exhaustion  on  the  slightest 
muscular  exertion,  had  disappeared,  although,  of  course,  the  disease  itself 
could  not  be  supposed  to  nave  been  removed.  In  fact,  notwithstanding 
evexy  precaution  that  her  situation  admitted  of,  it  began  again  in  a  few 
months  to  develop  itself  in  the  usual  results  attending  vuvular  obstruction 
of  the  heart,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  that  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  occasion.  About  six  weeks  before  her  death  she  had  a  sudden, 
and  violent  attack  of  common  cholera,  from  the  prostration  occasioned  by 
which  she  never  properly  recovered.  This  mieht  have  been  considered  as 
an  efibrt  of  nature  to  relieve  the  overloaded  tissues  and  vessels;  which 
efieot  it  had  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  she  so  far  rallied  that  ffreat  hopes 
were  entertained  that  she  would  soon  be  restored  to  her  usual  condition, 
till  one  day,  through  her  own  and  her  attendant's  inadvertence,  she  left 
her  bed^room,  and  was  placed  at  the  fireside  of  a  larse  room,  an  open 
window  of  which  transmitted  a  draught  of  air  directly  auwart  her  person. 
The  consequence  of  this  indiscretion  was  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which, 
although  all  tlonff  masked  and  overlaid,  as  it  were,  by  the  gravity  of  the 
previously  established  symptoms,  evidently  was  the  means  of  bringing  the 
case  to  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Ogston  attended  her  with  me  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  he  and  Dr.  Steel  were  present  with  myself  at  the  autopsy 
on  the  21st  of  the  month  of  February. 

Not  having  taken  any  notes  eiihet  of  the  history  or  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  case,  I  must  confine  myself  to  such  remarks  as  my  memory 
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will  sufficiently  warrant  me  in  making.  In  the  chest,  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  right  lung  was  hepatized  (and  partially  adherent  to  the  costal 
pleura),  and  there  were  old  adhesions  between  its  middle  lobe  and  the  wall 
of  the  chest ;  the  lun^  throughout  were  rather  more  than  usually  gorged , 
and  there  was  a  quannty,  not  large,  of  fluid  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax. 
The  heart,  which  was  aoundantly  covered  with  fat,  appeared  to  be  of  the 
normal  size :  it  contained  but  littie  blood,  and  its  muscular  substance 
seemed  tolerably  firm  and  healthy.  AU  its  cavities,  but  more  especially 
the  left  ventricle,  contained  pieces  of  pure,  pale,  and  firm  fibrin,  which  wa» 
in  some  places  so  intermeshed  with  the  chordse  tendineie  and  calumn» 
camese,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  removed.  The  auricles,  but  particularly 
the  left  one,  were  pale  and  attenuated ;  the  ventricles,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  the  left  one,  were  very  considerably  contracted  in  their  capacity 
and  hypertrophied  in  substance.  The  semi-lunar  valves,  at  the  origin  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  were  thickened,  and  must  have  been  impaired  m 
their  function,  as  they  did  not  prevent  the  passage  of  water  when  it  was 
poured  into  the  artery,  though  this  was  prooably  in  part  owing  to  recent 
fibrinous  deposit.  The  mitral  valve,  however,  presented  the  greatest 
marks  of  disease,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  preparation.  Its  orifice  was  of 
the  button-hole  shape,  and  measured  about  tluree-fourths  by  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  contraction  produced  hj  osseo-cartilaginou» 
deposit  was  such  that  it  could  scarcely  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger^ 
instead  of  the  two  forefingers,  as  the  opening,  when  of  its  natural  size, 
will  do.  Its  flaps  were  so  thickened  and  altered  in  shape  by  the  deposition 
within  their  substance  of  a  sort  of  brittie  osseous  or  osseo-calcareous  mat* 
ter,  that  they  must  have  permitted  a  considerable  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  aunde. 

The  abdomen,  from  which  more  than  half  a  bucketful  of  bloody  serum 
was  removed,  was  not  very  minutely  examined.  The  liver  was  found 
slightly  enlarged  and  indurated.  The  spleen  was  likewise  indurated,  and 
the  kidneys  were  pale  and  very  deteriorated  in  the  cortical  substance. 

Having  sent  this  paper  to  Dr.  Ogston,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
correct  any  inaccuracies  in  my  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances, 
he  sent  me  the  following  reply,  which,  I  think,  will  show  that  tnere  is  no 
material  discrepancy  between  our  recollections  of  the  case;  and  moreover, 
from  the  weU-lmown  accuracy  and  extensive  experience  of  the  Doctor  in 
this  department,  will  bo  a  guarantee  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  the 
description. 

"  Ade]pbi,  4ih  March,  IS.')!. 

**  Dbab  SiB,*-The80  are  my  recollections  of  the  morbid  appearances  in 

Miss 's  case,  so  far  as  our  hurried  inspection  allowed  us  to  examine 

the  body.    If  it  serves  your  purpose,  it  is  at  your  service. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfuUy, 

"  (Signed)  F.  Ogston. 

"  1.  Emphysema  of  the  upper  lobes  of  both  lun^. 

"  2.  Old  adhesions  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right,  and  the  lower  lobe 

of  the  left  lung  to  tiie  walls  of  the  chest. 
"  3.  Copious  deposit  of  fat  under  the  investing  membrane  of  the  heart. 
"  4.  Dilatation  and  attenuation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
"  6.  Concentric  (P)  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
"  6.  Contraction  and  old  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve. 
"  7.  Cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
"  8.  Patency  of  the  semi-lunar  valves  or  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 

arteries. 
"  9.  Slight  hypertrophy  of  the  liver. 
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10.  HepatiMtiop  of  tlie  spleen. 

11.  Wasting  and  jMllor  of  the  aeeretibag  portion  of  tlie  kidneyB  (wiili 
albonunoiu  mine). 

"  12.  Moderate  effnaion  of  eerum  into  the  chest. 
"  13.  CopioQB  effiiaion  of  eenun  into  the  abdomen. 
*'14.  UmunalantaUneiBofthestomaeh." 

Ab  the  case  presented  noUiinf^  nmisnal  either  in  its  histonry  progms»  or 
treatment,  and  as  Ihad  presenredno  notes  on  the  sabject,  1  shall,  inthoot 
entering  inrther  into  these  points,  come  at  onoe  to  vrf^  object  in  bi-mging 
it  before  yon. 

The  oecnrrenee  of  so  weU-marked  a  case  of  valvnlar  disease  of  the  haari» 
mainly  brought  on,  as  I  belioTe  it  to  hare  been,  by  mental  osases,  harinf 
led  me  into  a  train  of  speenlation  as  to  the  path0p;eny-~themodns  operandi 
or  rationaie  of  the  prodnotion— of  this  dass  of  cardiac  diseases,  I  shall, 
irith  yonr  leare,  rewl  over  a  few  ideas  I  hare  noted  down,  erode  and 
hasty  though  I  admit  them  to  be. 

An  eramination  of  the  mechanism  of  the  great  oentral  organ  of  ihe 
circulation  will  grre  one  (at  all  erents  it  has  eiven  me)  the  impression  that 
tiie  action  and  office  of  the  mitral  vaiye,  the  left  aarienlo^Tentncolar  open* 
ing,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  the  other  yalves,  both  in  the 
Gflraiac  and  the  venous  systems.  While  these  are  mere  passive  resirtera 
of  the  return  or  retroj;rade  passage  of  the  blood,  it  would  appear  that,  in 
addition  to  this  function,  the  mitnd  vslve,  the  ostium  artenosom,  acts  as 
a  governor  or  regulator  of  the  amount  of  blood  which  is  transmitted 
through  its  opening.  This  it  effects  bv  the  action  of  the  calumneoB  cames», 
chiefly  those  oelongmg  to  the  larger  nap  of  the  valve.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  construction  aim  arrangement  of  the  parts,  that  the  degree  to  which 
these  columns  contract  ana  reliuc,  will  decide  the  siae  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  aperture,  and  of  course  regvdate  the  volume  of  blood  tomfmrissiMe  • 
through  it  and  through  the  vascular  system  generally.  The  azi^nioies 
and  demands  of  the  aystem,  or  oonstitutian.  its^  in  all  Uie  various  coEoam- 
stances  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  will  be  the  procuring  or  deciding  cause 
of  this  action,  and  ujpon  it  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  volume  or 
ftdness  of  the  systouc  or  arterial  pulse.  The  nervous  influence  oommnni- 
oated  by  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  ganglionic  system,  with  its  vaiiooa 
anastomoses,  connecting  it  with  the  ceremim  and  the  most  important  oxgans 
of  the  body,  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  muscles  of  the 
valve  are,  through  the  medium  of  their  motor,  or  muscular  nerves,  signalled 
as  to  the  extent  of  contraction  or  relaxation  they  shall  undergo.  The 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  by  whatever  means  they  may  be  called 
into  action,  concentrated  or  ooUecteo,  in  all  probability  in  some  portion  of 
the  medulla  oblonjgrata,  and  transmitted  through  a  branch  of  the  par  vagum, 
are  thus  brought  in  an  instant  to  bear  upon  the  actions  of  this  important 
valve.  Of  course,  it  is  understoo(C  that,  with  its  action,  all  other  asso- 
ciated and  independent  operations,  such  as  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  heart,  the  cuaphragm,  and  the  arterial  system  generally,  are,  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  sympatiietic  nerve,  brought  into  harmony  and 
eo-operation.  ^  But  this  function  of  the  valve  appears  to  be  the  first--the 
primum  mobile— the  startii^*point,  as  it  were,  of  this  circle  of  vital 
actions,  and,  like  the  poM  tTappui  of  a  bowstring,  it  is  subjected  to  an 
amount  of  excitCTient,  resistance,  and  wear,  which  aoes  not  bear  upon  any 
otilier  portion  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  natural  consequenoe  of  this 
will  be,  in  accordance  with  what  we  see  in  other  parts  of  the  body  when 
subjected  to  a  long  course  of  irritation  and  over-aotion,  that  the  organ  will 
become  strengthened  and  tokened  by  the  deposition  of  additional  snb- 
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staiioe,  either  of  ahomoeeheooB  or  of  an  analogous  kinci,  and  this  deposit 
ftioD,  under -die  continnea  operation  of  the  canse  that  piodaced  it,  will  go 
on  till  the  proper  configivotion  and  action  of  the  port  become  very 
mnch  in^Mured,  or  eren  at  last  entirely  destroyed. 

Fenons  who  by  practice  hare  ai^ndred  tne  power  of  paying  minnte 
attention  to  their  nerrons  and  intenuQ  sensations  (a  Tery  nnadvisable  and 
dangerons  habit,  by  the  way,  especially  in  this  instance),  can  easfly  reco- 
ISnise  and  feel  the  action  of  which  IhaTe  been  speaking ;  and  they  can  even 
at  times,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  and  the  will,  yolnntarily  cause  it 
to  take  place.  The  mode  in  winch  this  can  be  done,  speakingfrom  my  own 
aligfat  experience,  is  this : — supposing  the  patient,  or  experimenter  rather,  to 
hove  he&i  for  some  time  gently  occupied  in  body  and  mind,  as  in  a  reirerie 
or  wakinf^  dream,  for  instance,  so  as  to  be  generating  a  larger  amount  of 
nerrotts  mfluence  than  he  is  expending,  let  him  quickly  ^il  before  his 
mind's  eye  some  scene  or  drcumstanoe,  or  combination  of  events,  ealcu* 
lated  to  produce  a  feelinff  of  consternation-- a  sudden  emotion  of  fear, 
erief,  and  surprise-— and  ne  will — or  rather  he  may,  imder  certain  oon* 
ditions  that  can  scarceh'  be  described — ^feel  a  kind  of  aura  or  tremor 
proceed  from  the  base  of  his  brain  down  to  the  heart  Immediately  a  sort 
of  spasmodic  dosure  of  the  ▼alve  is  felt  to  take  jdaoe,  giving  a  sensation  like 
the  sadden  contraction  of  an  involuntary  sphincter  muscle,  and  causing,  by 
the  impulse  of  the  arrested  blood,  a  violent  jerk  or  lei^  of  the  heart  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  arrest  of  the  current  of  blood  thus 
occasioned,  a  short  flutter  or  struggle  of  the  overloaded  left  auricle  takes 
place,  till  ihe  entire  organ  has  had  time,  by  the  increased  rapidity  and  force 
of  its  action,  induced  probably  in  part  by  the  stimulus  of  over-distention« 
to  make  up  for,  and  accommodate  itself  to,  the  diminution  in  the  current  of 
its  contents. 

But  here  the  question  naturally  })resenta  itself—- as  nature,  or  the  vis 
medicatrix  nature,  does  nothing  in  vain,  or  without  some  beneficial  jmrpose 
in  view,  what  is  tiie  object  of  the  action  under  discussion,  resulting,  as 
we  know  it  in  some  circumstances  to  do,  in  the  most  morbific  and  dia- 
aatrouB  results  F    In  tiie  beautiful  language  of  Shakspeaxe  we  might  ask-^ 

*'  Why  does  mj  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  nnable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing  all  the  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 
All  oome  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revife ;  and  even  so 
The  people  subject  to  a  well-wished  king 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offenee." 

Measure/or  Measure,  Act  ii.  scene  4. 

'*  Eren  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverish  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  miyesty." 

Troihts  and  Oressida,  Act  iii.  scene  2. 

This  action,  I  will  venture  to  reply,  like  every  other  natural  process  in 
the  animal  economy,  is  essentially  and  in  itself  of  a  healthful  and  pre* 
servative  kind,  and  it  is  only  by  being  thwarted  and  diverted  from  its 
original  purpoae,  that  it  issues  in  that  series  of  baneful  results  of  whioh  it 


And  again: 
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is  often  the  first  link.  I  bare  observed,  on  microscopicaHj  examining  an 
imiect  in  whioh  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vesselB  oould  be  seen, 
that  on  receiving  a  wound,  the  first  and  almost  instantaneous  efiect  pro- 
duced is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart,  followed  b^  an  unusually 
long  and  laree  dilatation;  and,  afterwards,  a  more  rapid,  and  at  first 
almost  conYuIsiTe  action  of  the  organ :  the  blood  is,  at  the  same  time,  seen 
to  be  directed  with  increased  force  and  abundance  towards  the  wounded 
part,  and  the  animal  puts  itself  into  an  attitude  of  defence,  or  perhaps  of 
retaliation  and  attack. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  takes  place,  in  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
human  body — ^the  instinctive  or  vital  provisions  for  self-preservation  and 
defence  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  To  borrow  the  idea  of  Shakspeare, 
in  a  -poaaafe  which  I  shall  presently  quote,  in  reply  to  the  question  that 
we  asked  m  the  same  poet's  words — ^it  may  be  said,  that  on  the  instant  of 
danger  occurring  or  being  discovered,  a  message  is  telegraphed  to  the 
citadel,  firom  which  reinforcement  and  succour  are  to  be  looked  for :  there 
the  alarm  is  immediately  sounded,  the  portcullis  is  closed,  or  at  least  put 
under  guard,  the  forces  are  mustered,  and,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  nrepara- 
tion  and  arrangement,  a  momentary  consultation  is  held,  and  tnen  thv 
required  assistance  is  despatched  to  the  region  in  want  of  it. 

^  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasraa,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instrnments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

Julius  Cie$ar,  Act  it.  seene  1. 

But  besides  the  attacks  of  mere  brute  force,  and  the  palpable  evidence 
of  immediate  jeopardy  to  his  bodily  safety,  man, — a  creature  of  intellect 
and  feeling, — can  easily  recognise  and  appreciate  the  existence  of  other 
dangers  that  equally  menace  his  happiness  and  life :  and  here,  too,  the 
same  instinctive  process  of  warning  and  of  self-defence  that  we  have  been 
considering,  is  still  employed  hy  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse,  although  its 
external  manifestation  will  difier  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
threatened  danger.  '*  Sorrow,"  says  Melancthon,  "  strikes  the  heart  as 
with  a  blow,  and  causes  it  to  languish  with  a  deep  feeliog  of  pain."  Such 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  in  one  of  his  intellectual  and  angelio 
temperament,  while  in  those  of  a  different  constitution,  like  his  friend,  the 
energetic  Luiher,  a  different  result  would  have  been  produced.  The  out- 
pourmg  of  speech,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  had 
recourse  to ;  as  Shakspeare  again  says — 

**  The  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  barred  the  aidence  of  the  tongue. 
An  oven  that  is  stopped*  or  river  staid, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said." 

Poems, 
And  on  another  occasion  :^- 

"  Give  sorrow  words  ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o*erwrought  heart,  and  bids  it'  break." 

Macbeth,  Act  ir.  scene  3. 

Or,  the  whole  system  may  be  roused  into  a  fit  of  passionate  excitement^ 
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and  thiB  with  a  rery  beneficial  effect  as  regards  the  individual's  personal 
health  and  comfort ;  for  as  Armstrong,  the  poet  of  medicine,  says — 

**  There  are  meantime  to  whom  the  boisterous  fit 
Is  health,  and  only  fills  the  sails  of  life : 
For  where  tlie  mind  a  torpid  coarse  would  ran, 
And  each  clogged  foantain  lazily  move  on, 
A  generous  sally  spurns  tU*  incombcut  load. 
Unlocks  the  breast,  and  gives  a  cordial  glow." 

Or,  as  Akenside,  still  more  apropos  to  oar  subject,  remarks— 

**  Passion*s  fierce  illapse 
Roases  the  mind's  whole  fabric  with  supplies 
Of  daily  impulse ;  keeps  the  elastic  power 
Intensely  poised,  and  polishes  anew 
By  that  collision,  all  the  fine  machine. 
Else  rust  would  rise,  and  foulness  by  degrees 
Incumbering  choke  at  last  what  Heaven  designed 
For  ceaseless  aotion  and  a  round  of  toil." 

But  amidst  the  high-pressure  conventionalities  and  law-protected 
arrangements  of  civilized  society,  it  is  in  general  the  intellect  or  brain  to 
which  the  alarm-struck  heart  applies — at  which  it  may  be  literally  said  to 
knock — ^for  assistance  and  advice.  If  the  intellect  and  resources  of  the 
individual  be  able  to  extricate  him  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  is  placed, 
all  will  be  well,  and  the  instinctive  actions  of  his  system  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  their  implantation.  But  where  they  fail  to  do  this,  and 
when  me  cause  of  the  disturbance  continues  constantly  renewing  its 
operation  on  the  body,  it  is  then  that  the  valvular  affection  with  a!u  its 
concatenation  of  abnormal  products  may  be  the  result.  Such  a  fixed 
and  irremovable  heart-sorrow,  for  instance,  was  that  of  the  majestic  Lear, 
who  thus  bewails  the  mischief  done  by  his  ungrateful  daughter,  in  whose 
power  he  had  placed  his  noble  and  too  confiding  heart. 

**  She  hatiL 
Looked  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart.*' 

«  She  hath  tied 
Sharp-toothed  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here." 

King  Lear,  Act  ii.  scene  4. 

And  how  significant  are  the  words,  whether  taken  figuratively  or  literally, 
that  were  written  by  that  wise  king,  whose  last  act,  also,  according  to  the 
authentic  record  we  have  of  his  life  (1  Kings,  xi.  4),  proved  so  melancholy 
a  commentary  on  Ids  own  aphorism :  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence, 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." — ^Prov.  iv.  23. 

The  dangerous  and  often  fatal  effects  of  the  sudden  removal  of  the  cause 
of  a  prolonged  heart-struggle,  if  the  precaution  of  an  appropriate  diverti- 
culum be  not  employed,  are  well  known.  May  not  the  mimediate  cause 
be,  that  the  left  ventricle  is  overpowered  and  paralyzed,  and  its  action  thus 
brought  to  a  stand,  by  the  rapid  and  continuous  rush  of  blood  permitted 
by  the  too  sudden  relaxation  of  its  valve  P  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  who 
had  suddenly  recognised  and  recovered  his  long  lost  daughter,  thus  speaks 
to  his  fnend  :— 

"  O !  Uelicanus,  strike  me,  honoured  sir ; 

Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 

Lest  the  great  sea  of  joy  rushing  upon  me, 

O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 

And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness." 

PiTieks,  Act  v.  scene  1* 
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Hence  tiie  iprapnebf  of  j^radoaDy  bieakiiiff  the  toee  of  good  neiro  by 
the  interpositioa  of  a  cextam  amount  of  dooot  or  uneertainty,  and  thiia 
Dreparing  tlie  system  for  its  operation ;  in  the  case  of  a  person  in  whom  a 
long  course  of  grief  has  had  time  to  reduce  to  a  settled  condition  those 
chfl^es  which  this  is  capable  of  ]jrodncing  on  the  system.  The  relief 
whi^  the  instinctive  testing  or  beatu^  of  the  breast — the  natural  language 
of  yiolent  grief— would  seem  to  afford^  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  a  similar 
principle,  namely,  that  of  establishing  a  direrticulum  or  by-path  to  the 
nervous  influence,  which  would  otherwise  be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of 
disease.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  great  relief  which 
is  afforded  in  chronic  or  fixed  disease  of  the  heart  by  we  insertion  of  a 
Beton — a  chronic  or  permanent  gash— -over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

The  consecutiye  lesions  of  structure,  after  the  yalvular  affection  has  been 
established,  that  would  naturally  take  place  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cardiac 
apparatus,  and  the  system  generally,  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
constitutional  character  and  temperament  of  the  individual.  The  most 
natural  and  obvious  consequence,  m  the  first  instance,  wotdd  be,  that  the  left 
ventricle  would  become  hypertrophied  without  dilatation;  that  is  to  say,  that 
its  walls  would  become  thicker  and  less  capacious  by  adapting  HieBuelves  to 
the  increase  of  work  which  the  more  rapia,  though  smaller  supply  of  blood, 
would  entail  upon  them.  The  more  passive  character  of  the  office  of  Hie 
left  auricle,  that  of  a  safety  or  suppiy-chamber  to  the  foroe*pump  of  the 
ventricle,  and  its  engoi^ement  with  Dlood  in  the  circumstances  snpposed^ 
would,  in  genera],  rather  lead  to  a  dilatation  of  its  cavity,  with  a  thinning, 
or,  at  all  events,  without  any  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  But  supposing  tho 
person  to  be  of  an  ardent  and  determined  temperament,  with  passions  yet 
uncooled  by  age,  or  the  discipline  of  experience  or  of  religion,  or  to  be 
under  the  necessity,  though  of  an  opposite  temoerament^  of  exertuig  hia 
muscular  and  arterial  system  in  strong  corporeal  labour ;  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  causes  which  we  have  supposed  as  tending  to  contract  the 
ostium  arteriosum,  the  probability  would  be,  that  long  before  ^e  last 
degree  of  thickening  or  ossification  of  the  valve  could  be  produced,  a  fatal 
dilatation  or  aneurism  of  some  other  part  of  the  cardiac  or  arterial  system 
would  ensue, — ^that  of  the  left  auricle,  for  instance,  or  of  the  origin,  or  of 
some  neighbouring  part,  of  the  aorta. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  continued  or  firequently-repeated  contraction 
of  the  mitral  orifice  on  the  venous  circulation,  tracing  it  backwards  firom  the 
point  of  obstruction,  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
engorgement  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle ;  then  beyond  that,  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  engorgement  and  retardation  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  occasioning,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
distressing  symptoms  in  these  complaints ;  namely,  serous  infiltration  and 
d^spneBa;  beyond  that,  again,  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  would  feel 
the  effect  of  the  impediment  either  with  or  without  undergoing  hyper*^ 
trophy,  dilatation,  or  other  alteration,  according  to  circumstances ;  beyond' 
that,  again,  the  whole  venous  circulation  would  be  kept  back,  and  ita 
vessels,  both  large  and  small,  brought  into  a  state  of  congestion.  Tracing 
the  remora  still  mrther  back,  we  come  to  the  capillary  system  of  asrteries, 
and  from  them  to  tlie  lai^er  trunks,  and  finally  to  tlie  aorta  itself^ 
which  brings  us  almost  to  the  point  horn  which  we  started.  The  eontrac* 
tile  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  together  with  such  action  as  the  arteriee 
themselves  are  capable  of  exerting,  especially  when  under  stimulation 
either  of  an  emotional,  therapeutic,  or  exertional  kind,  meeting,  in  the 
circumstances  we  have  supposed,  with,  the  resistance  which  the  obstructed 
capillaries  interpose,  would  expend  itself  upon  their  own  walls,  and  what- 
ever portion  of  these  was  the  most  powerfiuly  assailed,  or  happened,  from 
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ipfcsteFer  oaase,  to  be  nnmaaUj  weakeoecl,  would  natarall^  gire  way  and 
suffer  diktatioii.  Tliat  this  would  probably  be  ati  the  origin  of  the  aorta, 
or  in  some  of  the  iMtfer  trunks,  wnioh  axe  acted  on  by  a  largia  mass  of 
blood  in  dose  proximity  to  the  via  a  tergo,  radier  than  in  the  more  remote 
and  smaller  branohes,  could  easily  be  shown  upon  the  estod>lulied  principles 
<^  hydrauHos. 


NOTES  OF  A  EECENT  VISIT  TO  SOME  OF  THE  AMEEICAI^^ 
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Thx  physical  aspect  of  a  country  has,  wo  beliere,  an  influence  upon  the 
character  of  its  mhabitants ;  and  the  g^randeur  of  American  scenery — ^its 
eztensiTe  forests — ^its  yast  lake»-*and  its  magnificent  riyers  and  waterfalls 
-pare  morally  suggestiye  of  great  undertakings.  Hence  the  social  institu- 
tions of  America  are  for  the  most  part  conceived  upon  a  large  and  extensive 
scale.  Their  public  buildings,  their  Btreet  architecture,  the  style  of  their 
fmcipal  cities,  have  a  noble  cfaaraeter,  breathing  rather  an  air  of  ostenta- 
tious  monarchy  than  of  simple  republicamsm.  The  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  science  and  Hterstore  has  been  mgnal ;  and  m  mat  department  of 
the  profession  to  which  this  journal  is  dedicated,  they  have  evinced  an  energy 
worthy  of  a  free  and  enlightened  peonle.  At  this  moment  there  are  philoBO- 
phical  works  guhJishingm  America  tnat  would  do  honour  to  Ghreat  Britain. 
And  to  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  but  to  that  spirit  of  liberty  which 
emancipates  their  philosophy  firom  soholastiD  chains,  which  in  European 
universities  too  ofcen  restrict  the  independence  of  the  inquiring  mind, 
liberfy  and  philosophy  must  ever  go  hand-in-hand ;  without  intellectual 
liberty  there  can  be  no  progression  of  thought^-no  positive  adiwieement 
of  knowledge:  The  libml  scale  upon  whicui  all  the  great  institutions  of 
America  are  founded,  seems  to  outstrip  European  eompetition.  Their 
hospitals  for  the  sick  are  admirably  desigBed  and  organiaed  ^»nay,  we 
believe  that,  in  many  respects,  liiey  are  even  better  managed  than  many 
in  this  country.  Their  iffchitectural  deaignB  are  vast-  and  comprehensive. 
Their  wards,  day-rooms,  sleeping'^ooms,  baths,  kitchens,  Ac,  are  lof^ 
and  spacious,  and  well  arranged;  and  so,  likewise,  we  gatiier  from  the 
various  reports  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  anafyzed,  that  their 
lunatic  asylums  are  admirably  oonstraoted,  and  managed  upon  the  best 
and  most  enli^^itened  principles. 

Having  psia  reeentiy  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  being  much  inte^ 
rested  in  the  subject  of  insanity,  we  inspected  some  of  the  principal 
asylums  in  that  country,  a  short  account  of  which  we  purpose  now  giving. 
Arriving  in  the  state  of  New  York,  we  found  neariv  in  its  centre  the 
city  of  Utica,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it  is  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  A^lum.  The  main  building,  we  may  obseive,  ia 
constructed  of  hewn  limestone ;  it  has  two  wings,  is  three  stories  in 
height,  and  occupies  an  area  of  660  feet.  The  centre  of  the  main 
building  is  af^roinriated  to  the  offices  and  prmte  apartments  belonging^ 
to  the  officers  of  the  establishment^  and  there  is  accommodation  for 
600  patients.  The  halls  are  226  ftiet  in  length,  and  13  feet  in  width, 
with  sleeping  apartments  on  either  side,  as  well  as  a  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  and  bathing-room,  en  suite,  capable  of  accommodating  30  or 
40  patients.  There  are  as  many  as  380  smgle  rooms  for  patients,  24 
for  attendants,  and  20  associated  dormitories,  each  of  which  will  accom- 
modate from  6  to  l&patients.  There  are  besides  two  large  roams-fitted  up 
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AB  hospitals,  and  a  chapel  which  will  accommodate  a  congregation  of  500 
persons.  In  addition  to  which  there  are  various  shops — I  nlnmber's,  2 
joiners',  1  tailor's,  and  two  printing^shops,  and  several  worK-rooms  for 
females.  It  is  lighted  bj  ^,  warmed  by  hot  air,  conducted  by  flues  from 
the  basement,  and  there  is  a  nlentifiil  supply  of  water  derived  from  a 
canal  half  a  mile  from  the.  builoing.  The  management  of  the  asylum  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  nine  directors,  who  are  apoomted  hj  the  legislature ; 
the  majority  of  whom  are  required  to  reside  wimin  five  miles  of  the  institu- 
tion. They  hold  office  for  three  years,  but  may  within  that  period  at  any 
time  be  removed  by  the  senate  of  the  legislature.  This  board  appoint 
the  superintendent  and  treasurer,  and  is  empowered  to  enact  such  hje- 
laws  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  armmg  the  other  officers  with 
authority ;  it  also  determines  the  conditions  for  the  a4lmission  and  the 
«upport  of  patients,  and  the  period  of  their  discharge.  Its  staff  of  officers 
is  far  more  effective  than  in  any  of  our  country  asylums ;  it  consists  of  a 
resident  superintendent  and  phvsician,  and  three  assistant-physicians; 
a  steward,  matron,  and  two  apothecaries.  The  power  of  the  superinten- 
dent is  absolute.  He  has  tne  entire  medical  and  moral  control  of  the 
•establishment,  the  other  officers  acting  under  his  directions.  His  income 
•is  2000  dollars  per  year,  with  board  and  residence ;  and  each  assistant- 
jphysician  has  600  dollars  per  year,  also  with  board  and  residence. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  dniing 
-the  year  1840 : — 


Number  of  patients,  January  1,  1849  . 
Admitted  during  the  year 

Total  number  in  the  course  of  tbe  year 

Discharged  recovered    

„         improTed 

„         unimproved • 

Died    


Malet. 

Females. 

TotaL 

241 

254 

495 

192 

170 

362 

433 

424 

857 

113 

00 

203 

37 

29 

6G 

70 

22 

48 

dd 

34 

09 

*By  this  table  it  will  be  observed,  that  857  cases  were  under  treatment 
.during  the  year;  and  of  these,  203  recovered,  giving  a  per  centage  of  56 
on  the  admissions  during  the  year,  or  23^  on  the  whole  number  of  patients 
in  the  asylum.  The  deaths  were  69,  or  8  pjer  cent,  on  the  patients  for  the 
year ;  and  of  these,  28  died  from  epidemic  diseases,  viz.,  small-pox  aad 
dysentery.  This  asylum  escaped  the  cholera,  although  that  disease  was 
during  the  year  fatal  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  return  shows  the  causes  of  the  69  deaths : — 

DISEASES   OF  THE   HEAD. 

Meningitis 7 

Epilepsy 3 

Apoplexy 1 

General  paralysis 4 

DISEASES   OF  THE   CHEST. 

Consumption •     G 

Pneumonia 2 

Uydrothorax I 
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D1BBABB8   OT  THE   ABDOJfEK. 

Dysentery 14 

Ditrrhoea 3 

Perforation  of  intestine 1 

DISBA8B8   OF  UNCBBTAIN   8BAT. 

Small-pox    14 

Exhaustion  after  ezoitement 5 

Marasmus 2 

General  dropsy    1 

Suicide • 1 

Puerperal  feTer    1 

Spinal  disease 1 

Erysipelas    1 

Old  age    I 

There  being  14  deaths  by  small-pox  is  somewhat  remarkablei  as  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  first  occurred  in  a  patient 
who  had  been  seven  months  in  the  asylum ;  no  case  of  small-poz  had 
been  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  had  any  patient,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, come  from  a  part  in  which  that  disease  prevailed.  The  14  deaths 
from  dysentery  were,  with  two  exceptions,  aU  demented  and  incurable. 

The  foUowmg  return  shows  the  whole  number  of  patients  admittedf 
recovered,  and  the  deaths  which  have  occurred  since  the  opening  of  the 
asylum  in  1843. 

Number  of  patients  admitted  2370 

Becovered     1017 

Improved 419 

Not  improved  T 222 

Died 269 

Bemaioing  in  the  asylum    449 

Hence,  43  per  cent,  recovered,  18  per  cent,  improved,  and  the  deaths  were 
Hi  per  cent. 

In  this,  and  all  other  state  government  asylums  throughout  the  United 
States,  private  patients  are  received  at  a  charge  above  that  of  pauper 

Satients — ^the  latter  are  admitted  at  two  dollars  per  week,  the  former  pay 
rom  two  dollars  and  fifby  cents  to  four  dollars.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  these  two  classes  of  patients — ^they  all  live  in  the  same  halls  and 
dine  at  the  same  tables.  This  plan  appears  to  answer  well  in  America, 
where  there  is  not  the  distinction  between  classes  of  society  which  pre- 
vails in  England,  and  where  every  person  can,  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
receive  at  the  public  schools  a  liberal  education. 

The  classification  of  patients  according  to  their  mental  state  is  very  per- 
fect in  this  asylum,  there  being  no  less  than  twelve  different  classes,  the 
benefit  derived  from  which  arrangement  is  obvious.  The  wards  may  be 
observed  to  be  quiet,  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  patient  is  placed 
in  seclusion  or  under  restraint,  which,  when  we  consider  ine  large  number 
of  recent  cases  admitted,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  institution,  and  suffi- 
ciently evinces  the  able  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  by  its  present 
experienced  superintendent,  Dr.  Benedict,  who  has  only  recently  been 
appointed  to  tliis  office,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Bri^rham, 
whose  psychological  investiipitions  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
notice.  He  was  an  accompui^ed  physician,  ana  an  amiable  and  good 
man. 

The  occupations  and  amusements  provided  for  the  patients  constitute 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  praiseworthy  features  of  this  asylum. 
NO.  XT.  r  P 
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Besides  the  workshops  we  hare  mentioned,  there  is  a  farm  of  130  acres,  at 
which  512  patients  might  be  observed  to  be  farmers  interested  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  151  hibourers.  The  employment  is  much  liked, 
and  the  patients  who  are  capable,  are  very  ready  and  willing  to  be  so 
occupied.  The  women,  during  tlie  day,  ride,  walk,  and  employ  themselres 
in  making  clothes,  and  various  kinds  of  needle  and  fancy  work.  The 
evenings  are  invariably  devoted  to  some  kind  of  rations!  amusement; 
such  as  lectures,  reading,  music,  dancing,  chess,  tableaux,  Ac.  Frequently 
during  the  winter,  dramatic  representations  are  ^t  up,  the  characters 
being  performed  entirely  by  the  patients.  There  is  also  a  school  in  the 
asylum,  daily  open  for  persons  who  are  disposed  to  receive  instruction. 

In  one  of  the  halls  the  patients  hold  an  annual  fair,  at  which  a  vast 
variety  of  fancy  articles,  made  by  the  patients  themselves,  are  exhibited 
and  sold — such  as  carvings  in  wood,  ivory,  bone,  needle-work,  netting,  &c. 
The  proceeds  arising  from  these  fairs  m  five  years  yielded  1000  dollars, 
with  which  an  organ  for  the  chapel  was  bought,  as  well  as  musical  instru- 
ments and  books  for  a  brass  band.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  a  clergy- 
man is  attached  to  the  institution,  and  there  is  generally  a  large  attendance 
of  patients  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday.  The  management  of  this  asjliim 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  resident  superintendent,  the  physician, 
and  assistant-physicians,  ana  indeed  upon  all  the  officers  connected  with 
it.  It  is  by  tneir  united  seal  and  their  conjoint  labours  that  results  so 
satisfactory  are  produced.  Persons  unacquainted  practically  with  the 
management  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  who  do  not  know  how  much  can 
really  be  effected  to  instruct,  improve,  occupy,  amuse,  and  ameliorate 
generally  the  condition  of  the  insane,  may  suspect  that  such  accounts  as 
the  above  are  exaggerated — ^that  there  is  an  air  of  Utopianism  about  them 
which  cannot  bd  realized — but  our  own  experience— had  we  not  even 
crossed  the  Atlantic — ^is  otherwise,  and  the  greatest  encouraffement  we 
have  derived  in  the  practice  of  this  anxious  branch  of  our  pro&Mion,  has 
been  the  success  wnich  has  attended  upon  a  large  scale,  the  well  con- 
sidered and  judicious  management  of  bothpublic  and  private  asylums. 

Let  us,  however,  now  leave  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
while  upon  our  arrival  trip,  visit  another  of  these  admirable  institutions, 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum — the  history  and  statistics  connected  with 
which,  we  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  second  volume  of  this  journal.* 
This  asylum  is  delightfully  situated,  about  four  miles  flram  New  York,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  from  Hudson's  Biver,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country.  When  this  establish- 
ment was  opened  there  Were  in  the  tTnited  States  only  four  other  institu- 
tions exclusively  devoted  to  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  brown  ireestone  $  and  in  its  rear  are  two 
detached  lodges  for  the  more  violent  and  noisy  patients.  The  interior  archi- 
tectural arrangements,  considering  the  premises  were  built  thirty  years  ago, 
are  excellent;  the  corridors  wide  and  loily,  with  sleeping  apartments 
opening  into  them  on  either  side,  capable  of  holding  from  one  to  four 
patients.  But  the  majority  of  these  are  single  rooms.  In  each  hall  there 
IS  a  dining-room,  sittmg-room,  bath-room,  en  suite,  and  the  apartments 
are  for  the  most  part  heated  as  at  the  Kew  York  State  Asylum,  by  hot 
air  sent  from  furnaces  on  the  basement  story.  £ach  sitting-room,  how- 
ever, has  an  open  coal  fire  during  winter,  which,  if  less  economical 
and  convenient  in  some  respects,  is  dertainly  more  cheerful,  which  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  knight  cursorily  be  supposed.  The 
apartments  in  which  patients  are  assembled  heated  by  any  other  con- 

•  "  The  Jouraal  of  PtyohologicM  Medleiae  and  Meatal  Patholcgr,"  vol  9,  p.  169, 1849. 
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ttitahte  thftn  an  open  fire-^te,  muBt  be,  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
dnrin^  the  dreary  aaj0  of  winter,  miserably  gloomy.  The  poor  insane, 
consoiotLs  many  of  them  that  their  malady  has  imposed  upon  them  a 
species  of  temporary  imprisonment,  are  very  sensible  of  all  external 
impressions;  they  snonla  be  snrronnded  with  everjrthing  that  has  a 
cheerful  aspeot ;  the  very  colour  of  the  walls  of  the  apartments  has  an 
effect  upon  their  mind.  To  return.  The  airing  courts  are  spacious,  and 
tasteftilly  i>lanted  with  trees,  amoiL^  which  seats  are  distributed,  and  on 
the  men  s  side  is  a  "  ten  pin  alley,  a  favourite  game  in  America,  which 
affords  healthy  exercise  as  well  as  recreation  for  patients.  The  whole 
establishment  is  well  supplied  with  water  derived  itom  the  Croton  Water 
Works,  the  source  of  the  city  supply. 

The  internal  government  of  this  institution — ^whioh  is  a  branch  of  the 
Kew  Tork  State  Asylum — ^is  vested  in  a  committee  of  six  officers,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  general  hospital,  flrom 
among  their  own  numbers ;  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  being  sub* 
ordinate  to  those  of  the  general  board.  The  resident  officers  are  the 
physician,  warder,  matron,  and  apothecary.  There  is  no  assistant  physi* 
ennkt  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  American  asylums.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges,  and  de«thi  during  the  year 
184^:— 


Namber  of  patients  in  the  Immim,  Jaunsry  1, 1849. . 
Number  admitted  dnrinff  the  Tear •. 

BialM. 

FemalM. 

Total. 

50 
58 

60 
37 

119 
05 

Whole  number  of  eases  in  tbt  aajlom   . . 
Diseharffed  diirinflr  the  Tear.  reooTered   «>..••■«>• 

117 

97 

814 

dd 
17 
11 
13 

18 
16 

8 

44 
38 
13 
21 

..                    ••               imDroTed    ■•.•■>•«•■ 

„                   „               not  improved 

Died 

Ten  of  i^e  above  cases  were  fimm  intemperance;  eight  having  been 
admitted  during  the  vear,  and  two  old  cases  oeing  alreaay  in  the  asylum. 
Seven  of  the  recoveries  were  of  tbis  description,  leaving  only  thirty-seven 
oases  of  recovery  from  insanity  proper.  Of  these  the  following  returns, 
showing  the  duration  of  the  attack,  may  be  read  with  interest : — 

37|  at  the  time  of  adsiiasios,  bad  been  insane  less  than  6  months 
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We  observe  by  this  return,  the  larger  number  of  recoveries  took  in 
those  who  were  admitted  into  the  asylum  while  the  attack  was  yet  recent, 
and  evinces,  as  so  frequenUy  has  been  proved,  the  expediency  m  all  cases 
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of  insamtr,  of  early  treatment.  The  present  talented  phjrsioian  of  tliis 
asylum,  Dr.  Nicholis,  has  frequently  occasion  to  lament  me  preinatare 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  patients,  owin|^  to  their  friends  bei&e  in 
narrow  circumstances  and  unable  to  continue  tneir  support  in  the  asyhon. 
The  number  of  cures  is  hereby  greatly  reduoed ;  and  it  is  obeerred  that 
those  who  are  thus  prematurely  discharged  often  1>ecome  absolutely  incur- 
able. The  mistaken  kindness  of  relations  and  friends  who  are  avt  to 
listen  to  the  entreaties  of  persons  who  are  only  partially  recovered*  leads 
to  the  same  unhappy  result ;  prematurely  discharged,  such  patients  when 
all  moral  restraint  is  removed,  speedily  relapse,  and  return  either  to  tiliis* 
or  are  sent  to  some  other  asylum,  with  the  chances  of  recovery  consider- 
ably diminished.  Such  cases  are  marked  as  having  been  discharged 
imiNroved. 

The  deaths  were  twenty-one,  or  9}  per  cent,  for  the  whole  number 
under  treatment  during  the  year,  and  the  causes  of  death  in  these  oases 
^were  as  follows: — 

Apoplexy  • • • ^ 

Typo-maniaoal  delirinm 2 

Delirium  tremens 1 

Dysentery 3 

DiarrfaoDa ..  4 

Cancer 1 

Suicide 2 

Cause  not  stated  in  the  report    • 4 

This  asylum  escaped  the  cholera,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  city  of  New  York  having  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
this  pestilence. 

Only  private  patients  are  now  admitted  into  this  asylum;  ibrmerly 

?auper  lunatics  were  received,  but  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  city 
^auper  Asylum,  on  BlaokweU's  Island,  and  the  State  Asylum,  at  Utica. 
The  charge  for  private  patients  varies  firom  four  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
week.  Tne  amusements  consist  in  lectures,  evening  parties,  occasional 
balls;  which  are  always  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  decorum.  The 
majority  of  patients  llelonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  not 
accustomed  to  bodily  labour,  merefore  few  are  willing  to  work  in  the  farm 
or  gardens ;  the  former  consists  of  fifty  acres,  the  latter  are  large  and 
well  laid  out,  with  an  excellent  conservatory.  A  carriage  and  horses  are 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  Bestramt  is  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  had  recourse  to,  and  in  such  eases  Wyman's  bed-strap  is  the  appa* 
ratus  used,  which  has  simply  the  effect  of  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  and 
preventing  violence  to  others. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  excellent  and  well-oonducted  asylum,  let  us  direct 
our  course  towards  Blackwell's  Island,  one  of  those  small  0€ue9  with  which 
Long  Island  Sound  abounds.  Here  we  find  a  nauper  asylum,  erected  by 
the  corporation  of  New  York,  for  patients  beloneing  to  that  city,  which 
was  opened  in  the  year  1839.  The  island  upon  wmoh  it  is  situated  is  five 
miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  has  the  advantage,  from  its  insular  position, 
of  being  isolated  yet  of  easy  access.  The  buUding  is  constructed  of  stone, 
and  consists  of  two  wings  radiating  from  a  centre ;  which  central  portfon 
is  appropriated  to  offices  and  apartments  for  the  resident  staff.  There  $n 
also  two  detached  buildings,  or  lodges,  as  they  are  termed,  for  refractory 
and  dirty  patients.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  admissions, 
discharges,  and  deaths,  during  the  year  1848. 
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Ntmber  of  pulicnta,  January  1, 1810 

Admitted  during  the  year 

Dieobwged  

Died 

Remaining  in  tixe  asylum,  January  1, 1850 


Males. 


187 

145 

85 

181 


Females.       Total. 


250 
230 
138 
127 
215 


437 
459 
283 
212 
401 


The  number  of  deatha  here  is  very  large,  nearlj  24  per  cent. ;  but  86  of 
these,  died  from  Asiatic  cholera,  and  48  from  diarrhoea,  showing  how 
9eyere](7  this  asylum  srlfTered  from  these  diseases.  Those  among  whom 
the  greatest  fatality  occurred  were  demented  and  of  dirty  habits.  The 
lanreet  uumber  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  espe- 
daUy  on  the  0th  and  16di  of  July,  the  preceding  days  having  been  exceed- 
ingly damp  and  impleasant.  Eight  per  cent,  of  those  who  died  had  been 
in  the  asylum  more  than  ten  years,  and  probably  more  than  one-half  had 
been  insane  from  ten  to  twenty-fiye  years.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  causes  of  death  in  212  cases :— 

DISKASXi  OF  TBB   BBAIK. 

Congestion  of  the  brain 12 

Apoplexy 5 

Epilepsy 5 

Paralysis 2 

General  pandysis U 

Delirium  tremens    3 

Softening  of  the  brain 1 

OISJIASES  OF  THE   CHX8T. 

Phthisis    21 

Typhoid  pneumonia 1 

DISEASES   OF  THE   ABDOMEir. 

Asiatic  cholera « 80 

Diarrhoea 48 

Dysentery. 4 

Albuminuria 1 

Chronic  peritonitis 1 

SEAT  OF  DISEASE    UKCSBTAIR. 

Scrofula    • . « 1 

Scurry 1 

Soieide •- 1 

Typhoid  fefer 8 

Erysipelas     2 

Dropsy. ] 

Old  age 4 

Exhaustion  from  exposure  to  cold  before  admission 1 

Total  deaths  from  all  cansee 212 

Of  the  283  patients  discharged,  212  had  recorered,  and  60  were  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  return  to  their  friends ;  thus  giving  nearly  50  percent, 
of  recoveries  on  the  admissions,  and  a  little  under  25  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  number  tmder  treatment  during  the  year. 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  farm  of  the  disease  in  the  283  patients 
discharged  durmg  the  year  i-« 
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Mania 

Mania,  partial , . . . . 

Mania,  puerperal 

Mania,  moral 

Dementia 

Dementia  senile 

Delirium  tremens    

Hysteria 

Febrile  delirium 

Improper  subjeota  for  the  asylum  . . 


lUcorered. 

Improred. 

IB^ 

31 

30 

16 

8 

.  • 

1 

I 

1 

n 

•  • 
36 

1 

3 

•  • 

Not  improred. 


1 

a 


4 


Bj  this  table  it  will  be  perceiyed  that  40  of  the  cases  of  reooreries  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  cases  of  insanity,  which,  bein^  deducted,  leares  only 
37£T>er  cent,  of  recoreries  on  the  number  of  admissions  of  insanity  proper. 

The  following  is  the  term  of  residence  of  those  discharged ; — 


Less  than  3  months    

HbootbmcL 

Improred. 

Not  unpnTsd. 

Total. 

130 
47 
23 
11 

1 

34 

10 

7 

6 

8 

6 
4 
0 
9 
0 

169 
61 
30 
19 

4 

From  8  to  6  months 

From  6  to  12  months 

From  1  to  3  rears 

From  3  to  6  Tears   

The  medical  staff  of  this  asyhim  is  composed  of  two  visiting  physicians 
— Drs.  Ogden  and  Williams  i  a  resident  physician  and  snpermtendent — 
Dr.  Eoxner  and  two  assistant  physicians,  tne  three  latter  gentlemen  being 
resident  omcers.  Orifinnally,  four  visiting  physicians  were  appointed ;  the 
other  two  were  Drs.  Pliny  Earle  and  Macdfonald.  The  former  was  pre- 
vented from  acting  by  being  appointed  physician  to  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum.  The  latter  gentleman  died  in  May,  1860.  llieae  yaeanoies  naTe 
not  been  filled  up,  and  the  duties,  therefore,  of  visiting  physioians,  devolve 
entirely  on  Drs.  Ogden  and  Williams.  It  should  be  mentionedi  that  there 
is  a  large  library  in  this  asylum,  with  a  ^ood  selection  of  works  on  history, 
biography,  and  general  literature,  to  which  the  patients  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  have  free  access. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  Blackwell  Island,  we  had  some  idea  of 
winging  our  way  over  to  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Hosnital  for  the  insane,  and  afterwards  visiting  the  establishment  of  idiots 
at  tne  Massachusetts ;  but  the  weather  was  cold  and  itomy }  presainff 
engagements  awaited  us  at  home;  S0i  ili«»ilriTig  our  industnooB  ana 
talented  guide  for  his  friendly  services,  we  steerea  southward,  promiiring 
him  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  his  information  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  of  Psyekoloffieal  Medicine. 


ON  THE  INADMISSIBILITY  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OP  A 
LUNATIC  IN  A  COUBT  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  we  published  a  report  of  the  trial  ot 
Samuel  Hill  for  the  manslaughter  of  a  lunatic,  nam^l  Moses  J.  Ihraes, 
confined  in  Feckham  House  Asylum.    The  principal  ifit&^M  in  tha  caa» 
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wofl  A  man  named  Donelly,  a  patient  in  tlie  same  initituiion.  The  qoen- 
Uon  arose  as  to  the  admissibility  of  bis  evidence.  Upon  this  point  the 
ludges  reserved  their  decision  until  Mr.  Collier  had  faHj  argued  the  case. 
The  matter  was  argued  before  Lord  Campbell,  Mr,  Baron  Alderson, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  Mr.  Baron  Flatt,  and  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd*  Sir 
!F.  Thesiger,  Mr.  darkson,  and  Mr.  Bodldn,  appeared  for  the  crown }  Mr. 
Collier  for  the  prisoner.  We  are  fortunately  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
Mr.  Collier's  argument  in  detail.  We  do  this  more  readily,  as  the  judges 
thought  highly  of  it,  and  complimented  Mr,  Collier  for  the  ability  and 
leainmg  he  dispUiyed. 

The  following  is  the  case  stated  by  Mr.  Justioo  Coleridge  for  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  :-* 

This  prisoner  was  tried  before  me,  assisted  hj  mr  brofiier  Cresswell,  at 
the  last  February  sittings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  for  the  man« 
slaughter  of  Moses  James  Bames*-*he  was  convicted ;  but  a  question  was 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  admitted  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Bichard  DoneUy,  on  the  part  of 
theproseeution. 

The  deceased  and  the  witness  were  both  lunatie  patients  in  a  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's asylum  at  Camberwell,  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  injury,  and 
they  were  at  that  time  placed  in  a  ward  called  the  infirmary.  It  appeared 
that  a  single  sane  attendant  (the  prisoner)  had  the  charge  of  this  ward,  in 
which  as  many  as  nine  patients  slept ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  tbree 
of  the  patients,  of  whom  the  witness  Donelly  was  one. 

It  was  opened  for  the  prosecution  that  the  witness  Donelly  was  to  be 
called,  and,  therefore,  on  both  sides  some  evidence  was  gone  into  in  the 
course  of  the  case,  and  before  be  was  called,  in  order  to  found  and  to 
meet  the  objection  to  his  ecnnpetenoy. 

Muncaster,  who  had  been  an  attendant  in  charge  of  tiie  infirmary  ward 
before  the  prisoner,  stated  thus :  "  Donelly  labours  under  the  delusion, 
that  he  has  a  number  of  spirits  about  him,  which  are  continually  talking 
to  him  I  that  is  his  only  delusion ;  he  has  neyer  been  fipee  from  it,  to  my 
knowledge,  since  I  have  known  him." 

Joseph  Stuart  Burton,  the  medical  superintendent,  stated  the  same,  but 
added  t  **  I  believe  him  to  be  quite  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  any 
transaction  that  happened  before  his  eyes.  I  have  always  found  him  so ; 
it  is  solely  with  referenoe  to  the  delusion  about  the  spirits  that  I  attribute 
to  him  being  a  lunatic ;  when  I  have  had  oonyersation  with  him  on  ordi- 
nary Bubje^,  I  haye  found  him  perfectly  rational ;  but  for  his  delusion, 
I  haye  seen  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  demeanour  in  answering  questions 
otherwise  than  the  demeanour  of  a  sane  man." 

James  HUl,  a  doctor  in  medicine,  who  had  been  formerly  medical 
superintendent  at  the  same  asylum,  stated :  "  The  memory  of  an  insant 
man  is  not  necessarily  afifectea^t  frequently  \b,  but  frequently  is  not. 
I  have  seen  Dr.  Haslam's  work }  I  do  not  agree  in  aU  cases  with  hia 
remark,  that  memory  appears  to  be  perfectly  defective  in  all  oases  of 
insauity — certainly  not ;  it  may  probably  be  so  in  the  generality  of  cases. 
Madness  is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  excitability  of  the 
brain,  but  in  some  eases  it  is  not ;  it  is  yery  often  accompanied  by  physical 
irritation  of  the  brain ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  madness, 
either  primarily  or  secondarily ;  in  certain  oases  of  acute  madness,  the 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  madman  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  mind  of  a  sane  man,  and  in  a  more  conftised  manner^tnat  is,  where 
there  is  actual  irritation  of  the  brain ;  it  is  quite  poaaible  for  a  man  to 
entertain  a  delusion  on  one  subject,  without  its  affecting  his  mind  gene<« 
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rally  on  other  snbjecifl ;  in  moBt  eases,  where  a  delusion  preyails,  and  ihe 
man  is  mad,  the  rest  of  his  mind  is  affected  to  some  extAit.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Prichard,  that '  in  monomania  the  mind  is  nnsoond,  but  tmsoand  oo 
one  point  only;'  there  is  no  donbt,  however,  that  all  the  mental  faculties 
are  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  affection  is  more  strongl]^  manifested  in 
some  than  in  others ;  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  without  stnct  inqfuiir,  the 
extent  of  a  madman's  delusions ;  they  have  sometimes  the  power  of  con- 
cealing their  delusions  even  from  their  medical  attendants,  especiallj  after 
haying  been  frequently  conrersed  with  about  the  delusion,  and  knowing 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  their  detention,  but  it  is  infrequent.  It  is  a 
doubtful  point  whelJier  what  they  say  is  not  for  a  particular  purpose — for 
instance,  to  obtain  liberty.  If  a  madman  has  an  object  to  answer,  he  is 
sometimes  capable  of  concealing  his  delusions.  I  haye  known  it,  but  not 
as  a  general  rule,  they  are  probably  capable  of  a  eood  deal  of  dissimula^ 
tion — ^many  are,  I  know;  out  many  do  not  exhibit  that  tendency— it  is 
common  for  a  certain  class  of  madmen  to  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  canning. 
Donelly  labours  under  a  delusion  with  respect  to  spirits ;  he  is,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  lunatic,  inasmuch  as  he  labours  under  a  delu- 
sion; he  is  not  excitable  by  any  means.  I  have  known  instances  of  lunatics 
concealing  their  delusions,  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  an  evident  and 
apparent  motive.  I  have  known  decided  lunatics,  not  monomaniacs,  in 
iniat  are  caUed  lucid  intervals,  capable  of  goin^  about  and  managing  their 
own  affairs ;  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  particular  difference  between  a 
monomaniac,  apart  from  his  particular  delusion,  and  an  insane  person  in 
a  lucid  interval ;  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  the  insane  person,  he  is  all 
but  a  monomaniac — ^is  a  monomaniac  all  the  time ;  in  the  instance  of  a 
monomaniac  ^ou  produce  the  insanity  the  moment  you  touch  the  parti- 
cular chord ;  it  is  possible  that  you  might  revive  insanit^^  in  a  madman 
during  a  lucid  interval,  by  touchmg  on  me  same  subject,  if  it  is  but  recent. 
I  always  found  Donelly  perfectly  rational  except  on  the  subject  of  his 
particular  ddusion." 

Donelly  was  then  called,  and  before  being  sworn,  was  examined  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  He  said:  "I  am  fulw  aware  I  have  a  spirit,  and 
twenty  thousand  of  them — ^they  are  not  all  mine — ^I  must  inquire — I  can 
where  I  am — ^I  know  which  are  mine — ^thoee  ascend  from  my  stomach  and 
my  head,  and  also  those  in  my  ears — I  don't  know  how  many  they  are — 
tiie  flesh  creates  spirits  by  the  palpitation  of  the  nerves  and  the  rheuma- 
tics ;  all  are  now  in  my  body,  and  round  my  head ;  they  speak  to  me 
incessantly,  particularly  at  ni^t.  That  spirits  are  immortal,  1  am  taught 
by  my  religion  from  my  duidhood ;  no  matter  how  faith  goes,  all  five 
after  xny  death — ^those  that  belong  to  me,  and  those  that  do  not ;  Satan 
Hves  after  my  death,  and  so  does  the  living  Grod."  After  more  of  this 
kind,  he  added :  "  they  speak  to  me  instantly — tkey  are  speaking  to  me 
now — ^they  are  not  separate  from  me — ^thev  are  round  me  speaking  to  me 
now — ^but  I  can't  be  a  spirit,  for  I  am  flesn  and  blood — ^they  can  go  in  and 
out  through  walls  and  places  which  I  cannot ;  I  go  to  the  grave,  they  Hve 
hereafter,  unless,  indeed,  I've  a  gift  different  from  my  father  and  mother ; 
that  I  don't  know.  After  death,  my  spirit  will  ascend  to  heaven  or  re- 
main in  purgatory— I  can  prove  pui^tory.  I  am  a  Boman-catholic ;  X 
attended  Moorfields,  Chelsea  ChapelT  ana  many  other  chapels  round 
London.  I  believe  purgatory.  I  am  taught  that  in  my  childhood  and 
infancy ;  I  know  what  it  is  to  take  an  oath — my  catediism  taught  me 
from  my  infancy  tells  me  when  it  is  lawful  to  swear;  it  is  when  God's 
honour— our  own  or  our  neighbour's  good  require  it— when  man  swears 
he  does  it  in  justifying  his  neighbour  on  a  prayer*book  or  obligation — ^my 
ability  evades  me  while  I  am  speaking,  for  the  spirit  ascends  to  my  heaa« 
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When  I  flwear,  I  appeal  to  the  Almighty— it  is  perjury  the  brealdng  of  a 
lawM  oath,  or  taking  an  unlawful  one — he  that  does  it  will  go  to  hell  for 
ail  eteniity." 

•  He  was  then  sworn,  and  gave  a  perfectly  correct  and  rational  account 
of  a  transaction  which  he  reported  nimself  to  have  witnessed.  He  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  dayof  the  week  on  which  it  took  place ;  and  on 
cross-examination,  said :  "These  creatures  insist  upon  it,  it  was  Tuesday 
night,  and  I  think  it  was  Monday."  Whereupon  he  was  asked,  **  Is  what 
you  have  told  us  what  the  spirits  told  you,  or  what  you  recollect  without 
the  spirits  P"  and  he  said,  "  r^o,  the  spirits  assist  me  in  speaking  of  the 
date ;  I  thought  it  was  Monday,  and  uiey  told  me  it  was  Christmas  eve, 
Tuesday ;  but  I  was  an  eye-witness,  an  ocular  witness,  to  the  fall  to  the 
ground." 

The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is,  whether  this  witness  was 
competent.  Sentence  has  not  been  passed,  but  is  postponed  until  this 
question  has  been  decided,  and  the  prisoner  remains  m  custody. 

Mr.  Collisb's  argument  was  as  follows  :^^I.  Donelly  was,  both  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  to  which  he  spoke  and  of  the  trial,  Tum  compos 
mentis,  in  the  legal,  medical,  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  an 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  into  which  he  could  not  have  been  legally 
admitted  without  two  medical  certificates  of  his  being  insane,  and  a  nt 
person  to  be  confined ;  or,  if  he  were  a  pauper,  without  an  order  of  justices 
adjudicating  these  facts.*  And  if  he  had  been  restored  to  reason,  he  must 
haye  been  £scharged.t  He  was  declared  by  one  of  the  medical  witnesses 
to  be,  **  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  lunatic,"  labouring  under  an 
insane  delusion,  from  which  he  was  never  free.  The  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  insanity  are  declared  by  Dr.  Willis  to  be,  *'  a  confirmed  belief  in 
an  assumed  idea,  upon  which  the  patient  is  always  acting,  without  any 
apparent  bodily  disease,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  would  pertinaciously 
adnere,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence  of  its  falsity."!  And  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  case  of  Dew  v.  Clarke,§  who 
says,  "  The  true  criterion,  the  true  test,  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
insanity,  I  take  to  be  the  absence  or  presence  of  what,  used  m  a  certain 
sense  of  it,  is  comprisable  in  a  single  term, — ^namely,  delusion.  Wherever 
the  patient  once  conceives  somethmg  extravagant  to  exist,  which  has,  still, 
no  existence  whatever  but  in  his  own  heated  imagination ;  and  wherever, 
at  the  same  time,  having  once  so  conceived,  he  is  incapable  of  being,  or,  at 
least,  of  being  permanently,  reasoned  out  of  that  conception ;  such  a 
patient  is  said  to  be  under  a  delusion,  in  a  particular,  half  technical,  sense 
of  the  term ;  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  delusion,  so  understood,  forms, 
in  my  jud^ent,  the  true  and  only  test,  or  criterion,  of  absent  or  present 
insanity.  In  short,  I  look  upon  delusion,  in  this  sense  of  it,  and  insanity, 
to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  convertible  terms ;  so  that  a  patient  under 
a  delusion,  so  understood,  on  any  subject  or  subjects,  in  any  aegree,  is,  for 
that  reason,  essentially  mad,  or  insane,  on  such  subject  or  subjects,  in  that 
degree.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  delusion,  with  what- 
ever extravagances  a  supposed  lunatic  may  be  justly  chargeable,  and  how 
like  soever  to  a  real  madman  he  may  either  speak  or  act  on  some  or  on  all 
subjects,  still,  in  the  absence,  I  repeat,  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  delu' 

•  See  8  and  9  Vio.  c.  100,  §  45,  and  8  and  0  Vic.  e.  126,  §  dl. 

•f  See  8  and  9  Vio.  c.  100,  §  76,  77. 

t  WiUia  on  **  Mental  Deraogementy"  pp.  20, 21. 

§  3  Add.  00. 
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Hon,  10  imdeniood  aa  aboye«  ihe  nippoted  lunatic  ii,  in  my  jiidgmeiili,  not 
properly  or  esBentially  insane." 

And  Sir  John  Nicnoll  proceeda  to  cite,  in  confirmation  of  thif  vieiTt 
a  treatise  by  Dr.  Battie,  as  well  as  the  treatise  by  Dr.  Willis,  above  ^[noted. 
Sir  J.  Nicholl  further  disouMes  the  question  ofpartisl  insanity,  on  which  sub* 
ject  his  decision  has  been  reviewed  by  Lord  Jjyndhurst*  in  these  terms  :— 
"  I  collect  that  his  meaninj^  is  this  i  that  there  must  be  unsoundness  (^ 
mind  in  order  to  invalidate  a  w^»  but  that  the  unsoundness  may  be  tin* 
denced  in  reference  to  one  or  more  subjects.  It  seldom  happens,  he  saySi 
that  a  person  who  is  insane  displays  that  insanity  with  reference  to  every 
question  and  dvery  subject  t  it  shows  itself  with  referenoe  to  particular 
subjects,  and  sometimes  with  referenoe  to  only  one  individual  suDJeot.  It 
sometimes  displays  itself  with  reference  to  one  subject  very  decidedly*  and 
very  generally,  perhaps,  witii  referenoe  to  other  subjects.  AH  that  the 
learned  judge  meant  to  convey  waSj  that  it  was  no  objection  to  the  im^ 
tation  of  unsoundness  that  it  manifested  itself  only,  or  principally,  with 
reference  to  one  particular  question  or  one  particular  person;  and  he 
illustrates  his  position  by  a  number  of  cases,  some  of  them  of  public  noto- 
riety, and  known  to  us  all.  This  construction  does  not  rest  tm  any  general 
reasoning,  because,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding;  misapprehension,  and  as  if 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  very  pomt,  he  nimself,  in  the  eoursa 
of  his  judgment,  explains  in  distinct  terms  what  he  meant  by  the  term 
partial  Huaniiy,  *  it  was  said,'  he  observes,  '  that  partial  insanity  w«a 
unknown  to  the  law.'  The  observation  could  onlv  have  arisen  from  mis* 
taking  the  sense  in  which  the  court  had  used  that  term.  It  was  not  meant 
that  a  person  could  be  partially  insane  and  sane  at  the  same  moment  of 
time.  To  be  sane,  the  mind  must  be  perfectly  lound,  otherwise  it  is  un« 
sound.  All  that  was  meant  was,  that  the  delusion  may  exist  only  on  one  or 
more  particular  subjects.  In  that  sense,  the  same  term  is  used  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Lord  Hale."t  *^^*  ^ew  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  ii  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  medical  profession  in  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on 
*'  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  p.  027, 1st  edit.,  in  which  it  is  said,  '*  The  only 
admissible  view  of  this  disorder  (monomania)  is  that  whieh  was  taken  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  one  dT  his  judgments.  In  monomania,  the  mind  is  un- 
sound ;  not  unsound  in  one  point  onlv,  and  sound  in  all  other  respects  i 
but  this  unsoundness  mamfests  itself  principally  with  reference  to  some 
particular  object  or  person."  And  the  authority  of  Dr.  Priohard  ia  alao 
quoted.  In  Dr.  Guy  s  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  mania  is  classed  m  on« 
of  the  divisions  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  monomania  as  a  subdivision  of 
mania.  These  authorities  have  been  cited  to  diow  that,  assuming  Donelly 
to  be  a  monomaniac,  it  is  incorrect  to  sav  that  his  mind  is  partly  sound 
and  partly  unsound — ^a  term  applicable  to  tne  body,  which  oonsists  oi  parts, 
but  not  to  the  mind,  which  is  one  and  indivisible— -but  that  his  mind  must 
be  considered  as  diseased. 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson— ''  Is  every  delusion  a  proof  of  madness  P" 
Mr.  Collier— Every  delusion,  as  explained  oy  Dr.  WiUis.    There  may 

•  Dew  V.  Clarke,  6  Bum.  160, 168. 

t'"  There  is  s  pertiel  Ineaiiity  of  mind,  sad  s  total  intaiiity.  The  fomer  ia  either 
In  reapeot  to  things,  (quoad  hoc,  vel  quoad  iUud  tfi«afi«re**-some  persons  that  have  a 
competent  use  of  reason,  in  respect  to  some  sabjects,  are  yet  under  a  particular  demen* 
tin  in  respect  of  some  porticular  discourses,  subjects,  or  applications);  or  else  it  is 
partial  in  respect  of  degrees,  (and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  especiaUy  melan- 
choly persons,  who,  for  the  most  pait,  disoover  their  defect  in  sxoessire  fears  and 
griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason)." — Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
port  J,  c.  4,  p.  29.  See  also  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Waring  v.  Waring, 
6  Moore's  Privy  Council  Beports,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  is  sflUffled. 
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be  delusioiiB  of  tlie  sensM  without  iiu anihr :  the  eye  and  ear  may  be 
deceived  by  ipeotrei  and  imaginary  roiees ;  nut  if  the  patient  is  aware  of 
the  deiiuion,  or  capable  of  being  persuaded  of  it,  he  ii  not  mad.  Nor  is 
mere  false  reasonmf,  to  whateyer  absurdities  it  may  lead,  necessarily  a 

Eroof  of  madness.  £ocke  says,  that  madmen  generally  reason  correetly, 
at  their  premises  are  false.  An  insane  delosion  is  a  false  impression 
concerning  some  matter  of  fkot,  which  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind, 
and  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  reason  the  patient.  Any  such  delusion 
shows  the  existence  of  disease,  the  extent  of  Uie  delusion  indicating  its 
▼irulence. 

Nor  was  Donelly,  at  the  time  of  the  oecurrenoe  or  of  the  trial,  in  a 
lucid  interval,  which  means  an  interval  of  complete  sanity,  or  freedom 
from  disease.  On  this  subject.  Sir  John  Nicholl  says,  in  the  case  of 
Wheeler  v.  Alderson,*  *'I  am  not  able  ezaotiyto  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  lucid  interval,  if  it  does  not  take  place  when  no  symptom  of 
delusion  can  be  called  forth  at  the  time.  How  but  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  delusion  is  the  insanity  proved  to  exist  at  any  one  time  P  The 
disorder  may  not  be  permanently  eradicated ;  it  may  only  intermit.  It 
mav  be  liable  to  return  i  but  if  the  mind  is  apparentlv  rational  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  no  symptom  of  delusion  can  be  called  fortn  on  any  subject,  the 
disorder  is  for  that  time  absent.  There  is  then  a  lucid  interval,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  lucid  interval,  because  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
total  absence  of  all  delusion.''  And  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Dr. 
Haslam  :t-— *'  I  should  define  a  lucid  interval  to  be  a  complete  recovery  of 
the  patient's  intellects,  ascertained  by  repeated  examinations  of  his  con- 
versation, and  by  constuit  observation  or  lus  conduct,  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  enable  the  superintendent  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  Unthinking 
people  are  frequently  led  to  conclude  that  if,  during  a  short  conversation, 
a  person  under  oonfuiement  shall  betray  nothing  absurd  or  incorrect,  he  is 
well,  and  often  remonstrate  on  the  injustice  of  secluding  him  from  the 
world.  Insane  people  will  often,  for  a  short  time,  conduct  themselves, 
both  in  conversation  and  behaviour,  with  such  propriety,  that  they  appear 
to  have  the  just  exercise  and  direction  of  their  faculties ;  but  let  the 
examiner  protract  the  discourse  until  the  favourite  subject  shall  have  got 
afloat  in  the  madman's  brain,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  hastiness  of 
his  decision." 

Observations  to  the  same  effect  are  made  by  Dr.  Frichard  and  other 
medical  authorities. 

Now,  however  rationaUy  Donelly  may  have  conversed  on  any  subject, 
the  medical  evidence  and  nis  own  account  of  himself,  dem<mstrated  that 
the  delusion  always  existed,  capable  of  being  called  forth  by  any  allusion 
to  it:  he  was  therefore  one  of  that  species  of  non  compotes  mentis  (a 
generic  term  approved  of  by  Lord  Ooke)  j  known  to  medical  as  well  as  legal 
writers,  and  popularly  as  a  lunatic  without  lucid  intervals. 

n.-^The  auuiorities  are  uniform,  that  as  a  general  proposition  «  person 
non  oompoe  mentis  cannot  be  examined  aa  a  witness,  and  no  qualification  is 
engrafted  upon  this  proposition  by  any  text  writer. 

In  "Comyns'  Digest,"  Testamoigne  Witness,  A.  1.,  ''who  shall  not 
be  a  witness,"  four  heads  are  enumerated — Ist,  non  compos ;  2nd,  infidel ; 
3rd,  person  convicted  of  treason  or  felony ;  4th,  any  infamous  man,  and 
interested  witnesses  might  have  been  added  before  Lord  Denman's  Act. 

All  these  heads  of  objection  to  a  witness  may  be  resolved  into  two  :— 

1st.  That  he  does  not  know  the  truth. 

*  8  Hagg.  £ee.Beport,d09.  f  Haslam  oa  MsdnesS|  46, 47. 

X  Ge.  Zitt.  347  (a). 
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2nd.  That  he  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  tell  it.     ^        ^ 

The  non  compos  is  supposed  to  have  an  understanding,  either  so  imper- 
fectly developed,  or  so  diseased,  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  credible  testimony. 

The  infidel,  though  able  to  give  credible  testimony,  is  supposed  to  be 
vrithout  a  sufficient  motive  for  doing  so. 

So,  convicted  or  infamous  persons  are  supposed  to  have  an  imperfect 
sense  of  the  moral  and  religious  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Interested  persons,  before  Lord  Denman's  Act,  and  even  now,  parties  to 
the  suit,  are  supposed  to  have  too  strong  a  temptation  to  deceive,  for  them 
to  be  depended  upon  to  tell  the  truth. 

Under  the  first  head,  non  compos^  Chief  Baron  Comyns  says,  "  evetr 
witness  must  be  credible,  and  therefore  a  man  of  non-sane  memory  shall 
not  be  allowed  as  a  witness,  as  an  idiot,  a  lunatic  during  his  lunacy ;  so 
one  within  age  of  discretion,  so  an  infant  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
an  oath,  but  a  lunatic  may  be  a  witness  in  lucidis  intorvalUs, 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson — *'  Is  not  the  test  of  a  lunatic's  competency  the 
same  as  that  of  a  child,  viz.,  whether  or  not  he  understands  the  nature  of 
an  oath  P" 

Mr.  Collier — ^That  test  does  not  apply  to  a  lunatic.  It  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  when  the  intellect  of  a  child  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
apprehend  abstract  ideas,  such  as  those  of  right  and  wron^,  the  existence 
of  a  Grod  and  an  unseen  world,  his  perceptions  are  sufficiently  accurate, 
and  his  memory  sufficientiy  retentive  to  enable  him  to  know  the  truth 
respecting  matters  which  he  has  seen  or  heard:  nor  is  there. reason  for 
supposing  him  less  capable  of  giving  evidence  on  one  subject  than  another ; 
a  cnild  whose  intellect  is  so  far  <&veloped,  is  therefore  reasonably  con- 
sidered compos  mentis;  but  the  lunatic  is  confessedly  non  compos,  on  one 
subject,  if  not  more,  his  perceptions  or  imagination  being  fidse ;  he  there- 
fore, on  one  subject  at  least,  cannot  know  the  truth. 

Beligious  sentiment  is  compatible  with  the  most  morbid  imaginations ; 
the  lunatic  may  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  yet  believe  pimself  a 
King,  the  Pope,  or  the  Devil,  and  may  be  ready  to  swear  that  he  is  each  or 
all  of  these.  The  test  which  applies  to  a  sane  intellect  in  the  course  of 
development,  is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  an  adult  intellect  diseased ; 
accordmgly,  it  is  not  said  that  "  a  lunatic  shall  be  inadmissible  who  does 
not  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,"  but  generally  that  "  a  lunatic  is 
inadmissible,"  except  in  a  lucid  interval,  when  he  is  (correctly  speaking) 
no  lunatic. 

It  is  true  that  a  child  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath  would  be 
disQualified  from  want  of  religious  knowledge,  but  this  ground  of  dis- 
qualification is  common  to  all  persons,  ana  the  child's  knowledjge  of  an 
oath  is  considered  by  Com3m8,  not  with  reference  to  lus  being  "an 
infidel,"  but  with  reference  to  his  being  "  non  compos."  In  short,  a  child 
ignorant  of  an  oath,  and  a  lunatic  ignorant  of  an  oath,  are  both  doubly 
disqualified,  u  e,,  from  want  of  understanding  and  want  of  religion ;  the 
absence  of  one  of  these  disqualifications  in  a  child  proves  the  absence  of 
the  other:  but  not  so  in  a  lunatic.  Although,  therefore,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  "  a  child  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath  is  inadmis- 
sible '  holds  good,  the  converse  of  the  same  proposition  with  regard  to  a 
lunatic,  does  not.  The  expression,  a  religious  lunatic,  involves  no  incon- 
ceivable idea,  but  a  sane  child,  capable  of  religious  knowledge  and  no 
other,  is  barely  conceivable. 

In  Buller's  Kisi  Frius,  the  same  division  is  made  of  the  heads  of  dis- 
qualification, which  are:  1st,  want  of  integrity;  2nd,  want  of  discern- 
ment. The  former  head  is  said  to  comprise  five  classes  of  persons:  Ist, 
persons  interested ,-  2nd,  persons  stigmatized;  3rd,  infidels;  4th,  persona 
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exoommnnioated ;  Sib,  popbh  'rectuumtg.  The  second  head  is  said  to  wm* 
prise :  1st,  idiots ;  2nd,  madmen ;  3rd,  children.  With  respect  to  the  first 
two,  no  exception  is  laid  down;  bat  it  is  said,  with  regard  to  children*  "  There 
seems  to  be  no  precise  time  fixed  wherein  they  are  excluded  from  giving 
evidence ;  but  it  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sense  and  under- 
standing of  the  child,  as  it  shall  appear  on  examination  by  the  court." 
In  Co.  litt*  it  is  said  if  a  witness  t>e  an  infidel,  or  of  non  sane  memory 
{subsequently  explained  as  nan  compo^),  or  not  of  discretion,  or  a  party 
mterested,  or  the  like,  he  cannot  be  a  witness.  'No  case  is  reported  in 
which  it  has  been  directly  decided  that  a  lunatic  is  not  admissible ;  but 
there  are  severaL  in  which  this  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  settled  maxim  of 
law. 

In  Beg.  V.  Eriswell,^  a  question  arose  whether  what  had  been  said  by  a 
pauper  who  had  become  insane,  relative  to  his  settlement,  was  admissible. 
The  case  stated,  in  general  terms,  "  the  pauper  continued  insane  at  the 
time  of  hearing  this  appeal;'*  upon  this  BuUer,  J.,  says,  "Before  I  state 
the  grounds  on  which  I  hold  the  statement  admissible,  I  think  proper  to 
premise  that  I  consider  the  pauper  as  dead :  he  being  in  such  a  state  as 
renders  it  impossible  to  examine  him ;"  and  Lord  K,enjon,  who  differed 
with  Buller,  J.,  in  one  point,  says,  "  I  admit  that  this  man,  who  was 
proved  to  be  insane,  is  to  be  considered,  as  to  this  puipoee,  in  the  same 
state  as  if  he  were  dead ;  and,  it  has  been  decided  that,  m  such  cases,  the 
party's  handwriting  may  be  proved  as  if  he  were  actually  dead."^ 

In  Currie  v.  ChSd^,  on  its  being  shown  that  the  attesting  witness  to  a 
note  was  insane,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  evidence  of  his  hand- 
writing was  sufficient  to  prove  the  nuJdng  of  the  note ;  and  in  Bennett  v. 
Taylor,  II  the  Lord  Chancellor  allowed  evidence  to  be  given  of  the  hand- 
writing of  an  insane  witness  to  the  codicil  of  a  will. 

TrmeB&OT  Alison  thus  states  the  law  of  Scotland  on  this  subject.^  "  It 
results  from  the  first  principles  of  evidence  that  no  person  is  to  be  allowed 
to  give  testimony  who  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  import  of  what  he  is 
sw^earing,  and  capable  of  fully  imderstanding  the  facts  involved  in  his 
deposition.  Of  course  idiots,  madmen,  or  lunatics,  must  be  excluded  if 
they  are  either  constantly  in  that  condition,  or  subject  to  such  frequent 
returns  of  the  malady,  and  at  such  short  intervals,  as  renders  their 
testimony  unfit  to  be  relied  on.  If  one  be  deranged  at  times  only,  his 
testimony  may  be  taken  at  least  cum  notd,  concerning  any  matter  whidi 
has  fallen  under  his  observation,  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  if 
he  is  in  the  same  state  when  examined  at  the  trial,  and  no  such  serious  fit 
of  insanity  has  since  intervened  as  to  cloud  his  recollections,  and  cause  him 
to  mistake  the  illusions  of  his  imagination  for  the  events  he  has  witnessed ; 
but  if  these  requisites  be  awanting,  he  should  either  be  totally  rejected,  or 
received  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  law  of  England  is  the  same  on 
this  head." 

An  Irish  text  writer  says** — "  We  have  already  seen  that  an  idiot  is  one 
who  from  his  nativity  by  a  perpetual  infirmity  is  non  compos  mentit,  and  must 
therefore  be  utterly  incapable  of  giving  evidence.  But  lunatict  who  are 
capable  of  enjoying  intervals  of  sound  mind,  may,  during  those  lucid 

•  6,  B.  f  247  a.  :):  3  T.  B.  707. 

%  3  Compb.  282.  See  Chapman  v.  GraTos,  2  Gampb.  330,  n.;  Adasni  v.  Ker,  1 
Boa.  and  P.  360;  Canliffe  v.  Sefton,  2  East,  183. 

li  0  Vea.  381. 

f  Aliaon'a  "  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Seodaad,*'  p.  435,  book  XIII.,  $  395. 

•♦  Gabbett'9  "  Criminal  Law,"  vol.  2,  p.  473,  book  2,  c.  14,  "  of  Uie  evidence,'*  tit.  I. 
« Ineompetenoy  arising  from  want  o/undertianding" 
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interraLi,  be  admitted  m  iritnesseir  if  they  liAte  BQffidetifljr  feoorered 
their  imdeMta&diii|(.  It  ahonld^  however,  appear  before  any  Bach  person 
is  received  ai  a  witness,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason  at  the  time 
of  the  event  to  which  he  testifies,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  his  examination; 
and  that  no  serious  fit  of  insanity  has  intervened,  so  as  to  clond  his  recol- 
lection, and  catise  him  to  mistake  the  iliaiioHs  of  imagination  for  the  Acts 
to  which  he  testifies/' 

The  same  role  prevails  in  both  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  and  is  thus 
stated  in  Maicaraus  de  Frobatianibui/^     Qmclitno,  886,  p.  373. 

1.  Furwatts  testii  eeae  non  potest. 

%*  Titifusus  pro  mortuo  et  abeente  liabeiiir* 

8.  Freneticus  testis  esse  non  potest. 

4<  Indisoretus  testis  esse  non  potest. 

Lord  Campbell^"  The  civil  law  which  haa  bden  said  to  be  tiie  perfec- 
tion of  reason,  showed  itself  by  no  means  reasonable  In  rejecting  witnesses 
on  many  Mvolous  grounds/* 

Mr.  Collieiv-"  Probably  indiscretus  here  is  used  in  the  sense  nan 
eompos,  as  in  Oo.  Lit.  6.  b.^-Mascardus  proceeds — 

6.  Furiosus  habens  dilucida  intervalla  testis  esse  non  potest. 

6.  EuriosuB,  nunc  sun  mentis  compos,  potest  testificari  de  iis,  quie  vidit 
dum  esset  in  farote, 

7.  Furiosus  adhuo  Airens  non  potest  testificari  de  Us,  que  vidit  tempore 
sans  mentis. 

QrotiuB  de  jure  belli  ao  paoisf  treating  de  jure  Jurando,  says,  "  primum 
quod  de  promissis  et  de  contractibus  dizmius,  ethic  habet  locum,  ut  animus 
ralionis  compjos  rej^uiratur." 

And  in  Heinnecius  ad  Fandeotas,  there  is  a  passage  to  the  same  effect. 

The  general  proposition  of  law  that  a  non  compos  is  inadmissible  as  a 
witnets  being  wus  established,  there  seems  to  oe  no  reported  case  or 
dictum  by  which  it  is  in  any  way  aualifled. 

Baron  J?arke  has  indeed  referrecL  the  court  to  a  case  in  which  he  admitted 
ft  Witness,  proved  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  insane ;  and  on  referring  the 
question  to  the  jtidges,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  witness  was  rightiy 
admitted.    This  case,  however,  was  not  argued,  nor  was  any  judgment 

6onounced.{  Sir  David  Dundas  has  also  a  note  of  a  case  in  which  Saron 
ullock  admitted,  as  a  witness,  a  surgeon  who  had  been  acquitted  of 
murder  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  was  then  in  confinement. 

Mr.  Baron  i3derson.^'<  I  defended  that  surgeon-he  was  no  more  mad 
than  you.    He  practised  extensively  when  in  prison." 

Mr.  OoUier  -^  UndoubteiUy  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  would  be  a  very  precarious  test. 

m.  It  Would  be  inconvenient,  as  well  upon  pounds  of  public  policy  as 
upon  other  grounds,  to  iiitroduce  a  modification  of  thLs  rule.  Unques- 
tionably, the  generality  of  the  rule  which  exempts  a  lunatic  from  respon- 
sibility for  criminal  acts,  has-been  modified :  and  the  question  in  each  case 
has  been  said  to  be,  whether  or  not  he  was  able  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  with  reference  to  the  criminal  act.  But  the  exemption  irom  respon- 
sibili^  for  crimes  is  founded  upon  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  punishing  a 
person  for  doin^  that  which  he  does  not  know  to  be  wrong :  a  totally  dif- 
ferent foundation  from  that  of  the  rule  which  excludes  a  Itmatio  from 
being  a  witness — an  exception  to  the  one  is  not,  therefore!  necessarily  an 
exception  to  the  other.  On  this  subject  Lord  Ersklne,  in  his  speech  for 
Hatdeld,  says§  :— 

"  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  cases.    If,  in  the 

♦  p.  373.      +  Lib.  2,  c.  13,  §  2.      J  Rex  v.  Morley.      $  State  Trials,  vol.  27,  p.  1311. 
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tothxett  a  man  appettSi  on  the  evidence,  to  be  non  eompas  mefUis,  the  law 
ayoidft  hLi  act>  though  it  cannot  be  traced  or  connected  with  Uie  morbid 
ima^[ination  which  constitutea  his  disease,  and  which  maj  be  extremely 
I>artial  in  its  influence  on  his  conduct ;  but,  to  deliver  a  man  fh)m  respon- 
sibility for  crimes,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  apply  this  rule,  however 
well  established,  when  property  only  is  concerned.  In  the  very  recent 
case  of  Mr.  Gb'eenwood,  which  must  be  fresh  in  his  lordship  s  recoil 
lection,  the  rule  in  civil  cases  was  considered  to  be  settled.  That 
^ntleman,  while  insane,  took  up  an  idea  that  a  most  afiectionate  brother 
had  administered  poison  to  him.  Indeed,  it  was  the  prominent  feature 
of  his  insanity.  In  a  few  months  he  recovered  his  senses.  He  returned 
to  his  profession  as  an  advocate ;  was  sound  and  eminent  in  his  practice, 
and  in  all  respects  a  most  intelligent  and  iiseM  member  of  society; 
but  he  could  never  dislodge  from  nis  mind  the  morbid  delusion  which 
disturbed  it.  The  noble  and  learned  judge  who  presides  at  this  trial, 
and  presided  at  that,  told  the  Jury  that  if  mey  believed  Mr.  Gbeenwood, 
when  he  made  his  will,  to  be  insane,  the  will  could  not  be  supported, 
whether  it  had  disinherited  his  brother  or  not ;  that  the  act,  no  doubt, 
strongly  confirmed  the  existence  of  the  &lse  idea  which,  if  believed  by 
the  jury  to  amonnt  to  madness,  would  e^u^yhave  affected  his  testament, 
if  the  brother,  instead  of  being  disinherited,  had  been  in  his  grave,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mifounded  notion  did  not  amount  to  madness, 
its  influence  could  not  vacate  the  devise.  This  principle  of  law  appears  to 
be  sound  and  reasonable,  as  it  applies  to  civil  cases,  from  the  extreme  dif3« 
culty  of  tracing,  with  precision,  tne  secret  motives  of  the  mind,  deprived 
by  disease  of  its  soundness  and  strength.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  person 
may  be  considered  non  compos,  all  his  civil  acts  are  void,  whether  they  can 
be  referred  or  not  to  the  morbid  impulse  of  his  malady,  or  even  though, 
to  all  visible  appearances,  totally  separated  from  it." 

And  this  doctrine  has  been  confirmed  in  the  case  before  cited,  of  Dew  t>. 
Clarke.* 

It  has  also  been  laid  down,  generally,  that  a  lunatic  is  incapable  of  filling 
any  office,  of  being  a  member  of  parliament,  trustee,  executor,  &o.,  ana 
his  liability  on  contracts  has  been  limited  to  those  which  relate  to  neces- 
Mffies  supplied  to  himself,  contracts  which,  therefore,  must  be  invariably 
Ibr  his  benefit. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  court  to  say  that  all  lunatics  are  admissible,  and 
that  their  credit  is  a  question  for  the  jury  j— - 

[Lord  CamnbeU— Certainly.] 
•^if  so,  what  degree  of  lunacy  shall  be  accounted  such  as  not  to  disqualify? 
Shall  delusions  on  one  subject,  or  two,  or  upon  several,  and  if  so,  upon 
how  many,  be  held  compatible  with  credibility?  Again,  it  is  by  no  means 
easv  to  sa^  what  is  one  subject  with  reference  to  insane  imagmanons.  This 
difficulty  IS  illustrated  by  the  present  case ;  where,  though  the  medical 
men  described  the  delusion  as  extending  only  to  one  subject/,  viz.,  converse 
with  spirits,  it  turned  out  that  the  lunatic  believed  the  spirits  to  converse 
with  him  on  every  subject  which  happened  to  arise.  It  must  always  be  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  define  the  limits  of  an  insane  delusion,  to 
trace  its  ramifications  through  the  mind,  and  to  pronounce  that  it  has  not 
more  or  less  vitiated  and  fabified  all  the  faculties. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  delusion 
relates  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  trial.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  into 
which  it  is  impossible  to  inquire :  the  judge  cannot  know  beforehand  what 
evidence  will  or  will  not  be  material  at  the  trial.    Even  assuming  him  to 

*  S«e  Ant$,  and  see  Wtmer  v.  Warnflr,  Ante* 
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have  collected  from  the  depositions  the  probable  aspect  of  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  that  of  the  defence;  nor,  in 
civil  cases,  can  he  anticipate  the  aspect  of  the  case  on  either  side;  he 
cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  subject  of  the  insane  delusion  may  not 
materially  affect  the  trial. 

And  herein  consists  the  difference  which  makes  it  so  much  more  difBcolt 
to  ascertain  a  man's  lunacjr  with  reference  to  his  capacity  for  being  a  wit- 
ness, them  to  determine  it  with  reference  to  his  capacity  to  penorm  an 
act — such  as  to  make  a  will,  or  his  responsibility  for  a  crime.  In 
the  two  latter  cases,  his  lunacy  is  inquired  into  with  reference  to  a 
past  transaction  which  is  known,  in  the  former  with  reference  to  something 
which  he  is  to  do,  not  ascertainable. 

Lord  Campbell — There  always  must  be  an  inquiiy  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  a  witness's  mind. 

Mr.  Collier — ^Unquestionably;  but  when  the  inquiry  has  ascertained  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  lunatic,  it  is  more  conyenient  that  it  should  end  there, 
than  that  the  judge  should  proceed  to  inrestigate  whether  or  not  the 
lunacy  is  likely  to  affect  something  which  he  cannot  know,  yiz.,  the  evi- 
dence which  tne  witness  is  to  give  at  the  trial.  Whether  or  not  a  witness's 
mind  is  unsound,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertainable  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, whereas  a  further  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  unsound- 
ness, what  faculties  of  tiiie  mmd  it  may  or  may  not  affect,  and  to  what 
subjects  it  may  relate,  must  always  be  a  task  of  great  difficultr, 
involving  a  necessarily  painM  examination  in  public  of  the  lunatic  himseu, 
possibly  attended  with  the  consequences  of  aggravating  his  malady,  and 
always  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  impossible  to  test  his  insanity  with  refer- 
ence to  every  subject  which  may  arise  at  the  triaL  In  the  present  case, 
the  medical  evidence  clearly  proved  the  lunacy  of  the  witness,,  before  he 
was  called,  and  if  the  rule  contended  for  had  been  adopted,  he  would  have 
been  spared  the  examination  on  the  subject  of  his  delusions,  to  which  he 
was  necessarily  subjected. 

I»  Again ;  if  a  lunatic  witness  be  admitted  on  either  side,  and  his  credibility 
left  to  the  jury,  the  other  side  must  be  permitted  to  call  any  number  of 
witnesses  to  urove  the  extent  of  his  lunacy,  to  be  contradicted  possibly  by 
witnesses  to  nis  comparative  sanity.  It  is  true  that  juries  have  always  to 
decide  on  the  credibilit^r  of  witnesses,  but  their  decision  on  this  rests  on 
the  demeanour  of  the  witnesses  and  tJie  probability  of  the  facts  deposed 
to ;  nor  are  witnesses  allowed  to  be  called  as  to  the  character,  habits, 
or  modes  of  thought  of  another  witness,  or  asked  a  question  as  to  his 
credibility  beyona  this,  whether  or  not  they  would  believe  him  on  his 
oath.  Whereas  a  conflict  of  witnesses,  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
insanity  of  another  witness,  would  involve  the  jury  in  a  very  complicated 
collateral  question,  which,  when  it  is  the  question  in  issue  (as  m  triala 
relating  to  the  validity  of  wills  and  some  criminal  cases),  they  find  it 
sufficiently  difficult  to  determine. 

ly.-— Lastly,  assuming  that  the  generality  of  the  rule  should  be  qpa- 
lified  in  any  cases,  the  present  case  does  not  fail  within  any  admissible 
qualification  of  it. 

Here  the  lunatic  believed  himself  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  frequentlj^, 
in  converse  with  spirits,  who  proceeded  from  his  stomach,  and  sat  in  hia 
ears,  while  he  was  occasionally  visited  by  the  spirit  of  the  Queen,  and  of 
Luther,  and  others,  which  he  called  controversial  spirits.  These  spirits 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  trial,  and  differed  from  him  as  to  the 
date  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Barnes  ;  a  fact  material  to  the  inquiry, 
because  part  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was,  that  several  days 
had  elapsed  between  the  commission  of  the  mjuries  and  his  communicating 
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them  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum,  during  which  it  was  assumed 
that  he  must  have  become  cognizant  of  them,  and  would  have  reported 
them  if  he  had  not  been  the  party,  who  inflicted  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  submitted  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  Donellj 
being  convicted  of  perjury,  if  any  part  of  his  eyidence  was  fabe,  and 
that  (dthough  he  gave  answera  indicating  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath  in  the  abstract,  he  was  practically  not  subject  to  the  penalties  oi 
perjury — a  protection  to  which  the  party  deposed  against  is  always  entitled, 
— and  was  not  admissible. 

I/>Bi>  Ca.icpbxli.»  C. J, — ^I  am  glad  this  case  has  been  reserved,  for  the 
matter  is  of  great  importance,  and  ought  to  be  decided.  However,  after  a 
very  learned  argument,  which  I  have  ueard  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  rule  is  as  was  laid  down  by  Parke,  fi.  in  tbe 
unreported  case  that  has  been  referred  to,  that,  whenever  a  delusion  of  an 
insane  character  exists  in  any  person  who  is  called  as  a  witness,  it  is  for 
the  jud^  to  determine  whether  the  person  so  called  have  a  sufficient  sense 
of  religion  in  hiB  mind,  and  sufficient  understanding  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  for  the  jury  to  decide  what  amount  of  credit  they  will  give  to  his  tes- 
timony. Various  authorities  have  been  referred  to,  which  lay  down  the  law, 
that  a  person  non  compos  mentis  is  not  an  admissible  witness.  Bat  in 
what  sense  is  the  term  non  compos  mentis  employed  P  If  a  person  be  so 
to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  he  is  not 
admissible.  But  a  person  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  insane 
delusion  may  yet  be  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  capable  of  giving 
very  material  evidence  upon  the  subject  matter  under  consideration.  The 
just  investigation  of  the  truth  requires  such  a  course  as  has  been  pointed 
out  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case  I  should 
have  adopted  the  course  whicn  was  taken  at  the  trial ;  nothing  could  be 
stronger  than  the  language  of  the  medical  witnesses  in  this  case  to  show  that 
the  lunatic  might  safely  be  admitted  as  a  witness.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  evidence  of  every  monomaniac  must  be  rejected.  But  that  rule  would 
be  found  at  times  very  inconvenient  for  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
The  proper  test  must  always  be,  does  the  lunatic  understand  what  he  is 
sayine;,  and  does  he  understand  the  obligation  of  an  oath  P  The  lunatic 
may  be  examined  himself,  that  his  state  of  mind  may  be  discovered,  and 
witnesses  may  be  adduced  to  show  in  what  state  of  sanity,  or  insanity,  he 
actuallv  is ;  still,  if  he  can  stand  the  test  proposed,  the  jury  must  deter- 
mine  ail  the  rest.  In  a  lunatic  asylum  the  patients  are  often  the  only 
witnesses  to  outrages  upon  themselves  and  others,  and  there  would  be 
impunity  for  offences  committed  in  such  places,  if  the  only  persons  who 
could  give  information  were  not  to  be  heard. 

Aldebson,  B. — I  quite  agree  that  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether  the 
person  called  as  a  witness  understands  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  they  believe  his  evidence.  Here  the  account  of 
the  lunatic  himself,  and  the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses,  show  that 
he  was  properly  received  as  a  witness. 

CoLERiDOE,  J. — This  is  an  important  case.  We  have  been  furnished 
during  the  argument  with  rules  drawn  from  the  older  authorities  agamst 
the  admissibility  of  a  lunatic  witness,  which  are  stated  without  any  quali- 
fication. It  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  those  cases  that  the  rule 
should  be  qualified,  and  in  former  times  the  question  of  competency  was  con- 
sidered upon  much  narrower  grounds  than  it  is  at  present.  The  evidence  in 
this  case  left  the  matter  ^us:  there  was  a  disease  of  the  mind  of  the  witness, 
operating  upon  particular  subjects,  ofwhich  the  transaction  of  which  he  came 
to  speak  was  not  one.    He  was  perfectly  sane  upon  all  other  things  than 

NO.  XV.  o  o 
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the  partieolar  subject  of  his  delusion.  As  far  as  memoij  was  oonoemed, 
he  was  in  the  position  of  ordinary  persons,  and  npon  reheioos  matters  he 
was  remarkably  well  instmcted,  so  as  to  understand,  pertectly,  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  an  oath.  If  it  had  appeared,  upon  his  eyidenoe,  that 
his  impressions  of  external  obi'ects  were  so  tainted  by  his  delusion  that 
they  could  not  be  acted  upon,  that  would  have  been  a  ground  for  the  jury 
to  reject,  or  give  little  enect  to  his  evidence.  But  this  was  a  matter  for 
them  to  determine. 

Platt,  B.  concurred. 

Talfoubd,  J. — If  the  proposition  that  a  person  suffering  under  an 
insane  delusion  cannot  be  a  witness  were  maint^uned  to  the  fuflest  extent, 
every  man  subject  to  the  most  innocent  unreal  fancy  would  be  excluded. 
Martin  Luther  believed  that  he  had  had  a  personal  conflict  with  the  devil ; 
Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  that  he  had  neard  his  mother  speak  to  him 
after  death.  In  every  case  the  jud^e  must  determine  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  extent  of  the  delusion ;  unless  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion be  applied  to  each  particular  case,  there  may  oe  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

Conviction  a£Snned. 
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BT  DB.  A.  BBISBSB  DB  B0I8M0NT. 
(TtamOa^edSwrn  tke  JtUkor't  MSS,) 

n.    Bad  Sentimbkts. 

Mak*8  moral  station  may  vary  in  form,  although  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions remain  the  same.  Joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil, 
these  are  the  elements  of  his  destiny,  which  separately,  in  connexion  or  in 
combination,  constitute  the  circle  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 

In  a  former  article  we  reviewed  the  better  sentiments  expressed  by 
suicides ;  we  will  now  consider  the  darker  and  more  painful  category  of 
bad  sentiments. 

This  second  class  comprises  the  analysis  of  seven  varieties  of  expression, 
comprising  616  cases  (474  men  and  141  women).  At  first  signt  there 
seems  but  a  slight  difference  between  this  class  and  the  preceding,  but 
that  is  owing  to  our  having  considered  as  blameable  all  motives  put  forth 
to  justify  disgust  and  weariness  of  life ;  although,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where,* these  manifestations  of  exaggerated  sentimentality  are  closely 
allied  to  insanity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  among  those 
who  destroy  themselves  from  weariness  of  life,  very  many  express  good 
sentiments. 

The  class  we  are  about  to  analyze  may  be  divided  into  Bre  sub-sections. 

1st  Sub-section. — Expressions  qf  discontent,  qf  anger,  of  hate,  ifc, ;  com- 
plaints,  reproaches,  insults  to  their  enemies,  persecutors,  representatives, 
parents  ;  to  the  world  at  larae,  to  persons  by  whom  they  consider  themselves 
aggrieved.  Reflections  on  the  misery  of  human  life.  Imprecations,  decla- 
mations, concerning  their  troubles,  trials,  and  mttfortunes. 

To  suffer  and  complain  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  But  complaint 
may  be  gentle  and  lowly,  or  it  may  be  loud  and  querulous,  reproachnil,  or 
full  of  invective  and  menace.  304  documents  (217  men,  87  women)  contain 
variable  shades  of  this  sentiment.    The  most  common  subjects  of  complaint 

*  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  *<  Histoire  Statistiqne  Midicale  el  Pliilosophique  du 
Suicide."     (In  the  preH.) 
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are  of  a  domestic  character,  coming  from  children  and  parents,  hasband 
and  wires,  lorers  and  mistresses,  &o.  The  sam  of  these  documents  ma^ 
be  thus  divided : — Domestic  motives,  51 ;  legitimate  or  illegitimate  alli- 
ances, 122,  (marriages,  63,  concubinage,  59) ;  friendship,  2;  129'  writings, 
whilst  expressing  the  sentiments  ot  the  writers,  and  the  cause  to  which 
the  J  attrioute  their  death,  refer  to  no  person  in  particular,  and  seem  to 
have  originated  solelj  in  the  desire  of  making  known  their  misfortunes. 

In  the  male  sex,  complaint  against  their  families  comes  chieflj  from 
young  men,  frequently  m  reply  to  reproaches  previously  addressed  to 
them.  A  bov,  fourtein  years  old,  writes  on  the  shutter,  "  Adieu  of —  I., 
who  hanged  himself  to  his  mother's  curtain  because  she  was  always  scold- 
ing him  for  idleness."  Brothers  complain  of  being  neglected  by  their 
brothers ;  young  persons  accuse  their  stepmothers ;  others  reproach  their 
fathers  for  not  allowing  them  sufficient  money,  or  for  ill-using  them. 
Parents,  in  their  turn,  deplore  the  misery  entailed  on  them  by  the  debau- 
chery and  misconduct  of  their  children.  Young  women  complain  of  not 
being  allowed  to  marry  the  object  of  their  affections,  of  the  crueltv  of 
their  parents.  Mothers  deplore  the  ill-treatment  received  from  their 
husbands,  and  sometimes  from  their  children.  Many  women,  by  their 
jealous,  scolding,  quarrelsome,  mischievous  dispositions,  render  the  lives 
of  their  husbands  quite  iasupportable. 

A  father,  horribly  outraged,  writes  a  letter  to  his  youns  son  while  still  a 
child,  with  injunctions  not  to  open  it  until  sixteen  years  cSd.  In  this  letter 
he  makes  a  frightful  and  overwhelming  revelation  respecting  the  boy's 
mother,  and  concludes  by  giving  him  his  curse  if  he  does  not  avenge  him 
on  the  authors  of  his  woes.  The  Attorney-general  ordered  this  letter  to 
be  destroyed. 

Occasionally  the  alleged  motives  are  utterly  false;  a  man  represents 
himself  as  the  victim  of  the  wife,  whom  he  has  betrayed  and  abandoned,  and 
overwhelms  her  with  insults.  The  infidelity  of  a  mistress  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  death.  Sometimes  an  indifference  to  the  objects  of  life  leads  to 
suicide.  "  You  would  not  comprehend  me,"  says  one  of  these  unfortunates ; 
"  if  I  had  possessed  a  fortune,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  more  hanpy !  To 
struggle  as  far  as  in  me  lay  against  my  destiny,  I  have  just  staked  my  life 
in  an  hour's  play  at  the  Palais  Eoyal;  I  have  lost,  so  I  have  nothing 
left  but  to  die.*' 

Husbands,  b^  their  ill-treatment,  their  infidelities,  and  shameless  pre- 
sentation of  their  concubines,  fill  the  souls  of  their  wives  with  despair. 
"  For  the  last  thirteen  years,"  one  of  them  writes,  "  my  husband  has  not 
ceased  to  ill-use  me,  beating  me  frequently,  infecting  me  with  filthy  dis- 
orders, and  constantly,  when  intoxicated,  threatening  to  kill  me.     Twice 
he  has  thrown  me  down,  and  knelt  on  me,  and  some  happy  chance  has 
alone  prevented  his  assassinating  me.     Such  a  life  is  intolerable.     I  have 
suffered  too  much,  and  now  prefer  death."     "  Infamous  wretch  !"  exclaims 
another,  "  you  and  your  paramours  will  end  miserably.     You  have  made 
me  the  most  unhappy  of  women.    I  leave  you  ruined," — and  animated  by 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  she  bums  all  the  linen,  destroys  all  objects  of 
value,  breaks  the  furniture,  throws  into  the  fire  bank-notes  to  the  amount 
of  £500,  together  with  promissory-notes,  and  other  papers ;  terminating 
her  maledictions  with  these  words :  "  nothing,  nothing  more,  to  quench 
yourpassions."    The  abandonment  of  their  lovers,  their  marriage,  their 
mdiiSerence  and  contempt,  are  fertile  sources  of  suicide  with  females.   With 
the  intention  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  a  lover,  whose  tenderness  seemed 
diminishing,  his  mistress  informs  him  that  she  is  about  to  get  married ;  he 
answers  quietly  that  she  could  not  do  better.     Driven  to  despair  at  this,  she 
writes :  "I  expected  that  you  would  feel  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  my 
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union  with  another,  and  far  from  enoonrafi^g  the  project,  have  diaauaded 
me  from  it ;  bat  since  it  is  not  so,  I  am  about  to  arrange  my  affairs  so  as 
to  embarrass  ^ ou  no  lon^^er/' 

The  complaints  of  suicides  relate  to  all  kinds  of  subiects :  illness,  misfor- 
tune, mankind,  creditors,  humiliation,  injustice,  calumny,  masters,  em- 
ployers, landlords,  tenants,  neighbours,  &o.  &c.,  are  designated  as  causing 
the  fatal  deed.  One  individuu,  who  had  failed  of  success  in  everything, 
inTokes  death  for  the  king  and  all  in  power,  as  tyrants  and  wretches.  A 
musician  pretends,  that  the  conduct  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  the  cause  of  his  death.  "  If  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  be- 
hind time,  he  and  his  business  would  have  been  settled  before  mine,  but  he 
will  be  touched  in  a  more  sensitive  part."  One  man  writes — "  I  die,  in 
order  that  my  daughter  may  not  have  a  murderer  for  her  father;  for,  if  I  hved 
much  longer,  I  should  certainly  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  villain  who  has 
so  shamefully  deceived  and  roobed  me.*' 

From  among  these  numerous  letters,  the  varying  tones  of  the  sad 
chords  of  human  sorrow,  we  extract  the  followmg  passages,  purposely 
omitting  all  Tague  complaints,  imprecations,  and  curses  on  society.  *'  I 
have  lived  a  victim;  I  die  a  philosopher.  Mankind  is  pervert;  want 
overtook  me  ;  it  was  my  duty  to  escape  from  it.  I  wish  for  no  priest.  My 
linen  must  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  In  no  way  do  I  resret  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  a  profound  conviction  that,  before  a  hundrea  years  are  passed 
awav,  all  thQ  earth  will  be  a  universal  republic."  "  X  have  been  without 
work  for  some  time  past — I  have  not  eaten  for  two  days — ^that  is  why  I 


kill  myself."    "  Forgive  my  secret  sorrow,  I  have  lost  all  joy  and  happiness ; 

nents,  I  regrets ;  you  live, but  Jka/ve  Uvea"    ** Not  being 


you  have  enjoyments, 

able  to  overcome  the  misfortune  which  has  always  pursued  me,  life  haa 
become  a  burden  too  heavy  for  me.  When  this  is  found,  I  shall  have 
ceased  to  live :  Oh,  pity  me!" 

"  Donee  ens  felix  mciltoe  naraerabis  amicos ; 
Tempora  si  fuerint  nnbila,  solua  eris.** 


"  I  have  6860  francs  to  pay  to-day ;  I  have  only  660  francs ;  I  want, 
therefore,  6200  francs ;  where  shall  I  find  them  P  how  obtain  them  P  I 
already  owe  more  than  30,000  francs,  so  all  is  lost."—"  A  villanous  usurer, 
who  has  the  names  of  more  than  300  substitutes  on  his  list,  has  done  me 
out  of  all  my  money;  I  have  lost  my  freedom  for  no  profit ;  I  now  prefer 
death." — "  The  loss  of  my  fortune  in  1830 ;  repeated  disasters  since,  have 
deprived  me  of  all  energy,  and  the  threat  of  my  landlord  to  turn  me  out 
of  my  lodging  is  the  fimshing  stroke.  I  recommend  my  poor  sick  wife  to 
the  land  attention  of  the  charitable.  I  wish  to  be  buned  in  the  church- 
yard, and  pray  that  a  mass  may  be  said  for  the  repose  of  my  soul." — "*  On 
the  one  hand,  two  possessions  of  some  value,  a  few  years  smce,  but  now, 
in  consequence  of  competition  and  new  inventions,  become  insufficient  to 
afford  me  an  honourable  independence  (and  my  ambition  did  not  exceed 
that ;)  on  the  other  hand,  the  vexation  of  not  being  able  to  pay  certain 
debts  in  full ;  to  find  myself,  at  fifty-four  years  of  age,  without  employ- 
ment and  without  funds,  with  no  other  means  of  subsisting  than  by 
descending  to  some  servile  employment,  to  which  my  character  would 
never  submit;  and,  worse  than  cJl,  my  health  impaired,  and  f^wing 
weaker  day  by  day.  Such  are  the  principal  reasons  which  have  driven  me 
to  self-destruction.  May  God  forgive  me." — The  preceding  was  written 
in  a  firm,  strong  hand,  an  hour  only  before  the  fatal  act  was  committed. 
— "  Consumed  with  grief  at  the  successive  loss  of  all  who  were  dear  to  me, 
I  could  no  longer  live  in  isolation  and  solitude.  Looking  to  the  future  with 
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horror,  I  have  decided  to  rid  myself  of  a  life  which  was  a  burden  to  me. 
I  request  that  I  may  be  buried  without  any  pomp." — ^Two  sisters  write : 
"  If  we  took  a  lover,  it  was  because  our  labour  dia  not  yield  us  enough  to 
live  on.  We  wished  to  bring  up  our  child.  Besides,  we  hare  done  only 
what  so  many  do,  without  having  poverty  for  an  excuse.'* 

Unfortunately,  the  present  system  of  education  does  litUe  or  nothing 
towards  impressing  the  sentiment  of  duty,  and  it  is  owing  to  our  having 
such  vague  and  confused  notions  on  this  important  point,  that  so  great 
anarchy  reigns  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  world,  and  that  we  see  among 
us  so  much  indifference  and  frivolity  in  the  gravest  matters.  The  illus- 
trious Coleridge,  whilst  visiting  the  Vatican,  saw  two  French  officers 
approach  the  statue  of  Moees.  *'  I'll  wager,"  exclaimed  the  poet  to  his 
companion,  "  that  their  first  remarks  will  be  on  the  rays  and  beard."  It 
was  so.  **  What  an  old  goat,"  said  one ;  "  And  cuckold,"  said  the  other. 
**  It  is  strange,"  remark^  Coleridee,  "  that  the  French  are  the  only  crea- 
tures in  himian  shape  who  can  unc&rstand  nothing  of  art  or  religion." 

2nd  Sub-section. — JEnnui,  dieausi  qf  life  ;  it  is  letuful  to  rid  oneself  of  it 
when  it  becomes  burdensome, — ^Ennui  is  not  a  fiction.  It  is  ofttimes  the 
shadow  of  humanity.  We  find  it  given  as  the  cause  of  suicide  in  237 
writings  (192  men,  46  women).  Out  of  this  number,  ennui  is,  in  138 
cases,  connected  with  some  of  the  other  causes  enmnerated,  but  in  99 
cases  is  the  only  cause  stated.  Having  already  gone  fully  into  this 
subject,  we  need  not  here  re]|eat  what  we  have  said. 

Useless  on  the  earth;  a  burden.-^The  majority  of  persons  who  destroy 
themselves  have  an  idea  that  they  are  useless  alive;  that  they  are 
merely  an  encumbrance  and  burden  to  others.  This  sentiment  is  particu- 
larly common  among  those  who  commit  suicide  from  real  misfortunes  or 
long  sickness.  Four  letters  (three  men,  one  woman,)  express  this  idea. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  them : — 

"  When  I  started  in  life,  I  was  alone,  without  fortune,  without  friends, 
but  filled  with  youthful  ardour ;  I  manfully  enga^d  in  the  struggle,  and, 
for  a  time,  success  crowned  my  efforts ;  but,  with  mcreasing  years,  and  the 
charge  of  a  family,  misfortune  and  ruin  came  upon  me.  I  had  grown  aged, 
and  I  found  out  what  a  useless  encumbrance  an  old  man  is  to  all  about 
him.  Of  no  good  to  my  family ;  a  burden  to  myself ;  wounded  in  my 
dearest  affections,  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  die ;  so  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  it." 

This  letter  is  clearly  written,  without  exaggeration  or  aim  at  effect.  The 
other  three  express  the  same  sentiments. 

3rd  Sub-section. — Materialism,  scepticism,  indifference. 

Although  the  sentiment  of  reli^on  exists  in  the  majority  of  mankind, 
there  are  some  individuals  who,  either  by  a  vicious  education,  or  by  some 
natural  defect,  or  perversity  of  character,  seem  entirely  destitute  of  it. 
Twenty-nine  letters  (twenty-eight  men,  one  woman)  state  the  absence  of 
this  grand  principle.  The  expression  varies,  but  the  same  idea  of  nothing- 
ness exists  m  all.  "  For  some  time  past,"  writes  one,  "  I  have  longed  to 
sleep  a  profound  sleep.  After  so  much  suffering  and  fatigue,  I  shall  at 
last  find  repose." — *'  Having  never  possessed  either  wit  or  talent,"  says 
another,  "I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  me  to  vegetate  thirty  or  fortjr  years 
here  below ;  besides,  what  matter  twenty  years  sooner  or  later,  since  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing  at  last ;  I  prefer  finishing  the  busmess  at  present. 
If  I  had  any  sentiment  of  love  in  my  heart,  I  shoiild  perhaps  have  resisted. 
And,  afler  all,  what  is  death,  since  all  end  with  our  life. ' — This  writes : 
"  Death  is  a  sleep  which  knows  no  waking;" — that  quotes  the  famous 
couplet — 
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**  Quand  on  a  tont  perdu,  et  qu'on  n'a  plus  d'espoir, 
La  Tie  est  un  opprobre,  et  U  mort  iin  devoir /'  * 

These  lines  occur  in  several  letters. 

Sometimes  the  transition  from  life  to  death  is  marked  bj  a  liyely  fimey. 
"  I  have  just  lefl  my  friends,  who  are  going:  to  a  ball,  whilst  I  am  fisteniog 
to  the  crackling  of  my  ardent  orchestra.  What  an  odd  contrast !  it  is  a 
comedy  which  terminates  in  a  doze."  With  certain  suicides,  the  memory 
of  some  great  pleasure  is  the  culminating  point — ^the  "ne  plus  ultra"  of 
existence.  "  After  havingenjoyed  the  love  of  my  mistress,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  die.  What  could  I  feel  bejond  that?  Is  the  world 
worth  living  forP  I  have  spent  eight  days  m  debating  the  question. 
There  is  neither  folly,  nor  courage,  nor  cowardice,  in  killing  oneself; 
it  is  a  simple  matter ;  when  life  displeases,  yon  grow  tiresome  and  insup- 
portable." Many  affirm  that  the  dead  alone  are  happy,  and  manifest  no 
regret  for  their  aeed ;  their  greatest  disappointment  would  be  not  to  die ; 
they  invite  their  friends  to  come  and  inspect  their  remains,  and  learn  how 
people  kill  themselves  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  them 
asserting  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep  I  The  only  woman  who  affirmed 
death  to  be  the  remedy  and  oblivion  of  all  our  ills,  had  no  moral  prin- 
ciples whatever ;  she  had  once  already  been  confined  in  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  misconduct :  on  the  eve  of  her  suicide  and  of  her  marriage,  she 
had  risen  from  her  bed,  and  stolen  forth  to  meet  one  of  her  lovers.  Being 
threatened  by  her  parents  with  another  imprisonment,  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  them,  saying  that  she  wished  merely  to  live  in  fireedom  after  her  own 
fashion ;  Hiai  she  was  tired  of  their  constant  scoldings  and  remonstrances ; 
that  she  would  rather  return  into  nothingness  thiui  be  thwarted  in  her 
desires. 

InsulU  to  the  clergy, — The  Voltairian  spirit,  whose  exaggeration  has 
done  so  much  mischief  by  extin^shing  the  principle  of  religion,  without 
which  no  nation  can  long  exist,  is  manifested  m  a  considerable  number  of 
letters,  by  the  express  request  of  the  writers,  that  their  bodies  may  not  be 
taken  near  the  church,  but  at  once  carried  to  the  cemetery.  Sometimes 
the  disregard  for  religion  is  carried  still  farther:  for  instance,  in  one 
letter,  not  only  is  the  priesthood  insulted  and  vilified,  but  religion  itself  is 
represented  as  the  most  cruel  foe  of  humanity. 

4th  Sub-section. — Thouahts  of  vice  and  debauchery, — The  deparavity  of 
morals,  which  must  not  oe  confounded  with  the  'perversion  of  instincts, 
is  not  arrested  even  in  the  face  of  death.  Many  official  inquiries  reveal 
the  fact,  that  men  sometimes  commit  self-destruction  amidst  all  the  refine- 
ments of  sensuality.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  real  perversion  of 
the  faculties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  madman,  about  twenty  years  ago,  who 
bribed  the  girl  with  whom  he  was  cohabiting  to  stick  a  knife  into  his  neck 
at  a  stated  moment ;  which  she,  being  largely  paid,  actually  performed, 
inflicting  several  wounds,  and  for  which  she  was  condemned  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment. 

We  may  also  cite  the  instance  of  another  madman  who  succeeded  in 
persuading  a  prostitute  to  castrate  him  during  the  venereal  orgasm.  At 
the  time  we  were  engaged  in  reporting  and  editing  the  clinical  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  DuDuytren,t  we  saw  in  his  consulting-room  a  man  who 
seemed  extremely  feeble,  and  who  was  using  his  handkerchief  to  stop  the 

*  In  opposition  to  this  French  eouplet,  we  recal  an  English  one  equally  famous : —  ^ 

<*  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  creeps  to  death,  the  braTe  lives  on." — Tb. 

f  Brierre  de  Boismont  et  Marx.    "  Lemons  Orales  de  Cliniques  Chimrgioales  faite» 
k  1  Hotel  Dieu,  par  le  Baron  Dupuytren."    0  vols,  in  8vo.    Paris. 
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bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his  scrotum.  The  wound  was  a  lons;itudinal 
incision  on  the  right  side,  and,  on  examination,  the  testicle  of  toat  side 
could  not  be  foun£  The  wounded  man  stated  that  he  had  been  caught  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  and  that  the  husband  had  inflicted  that  punishment  on 
him.  However,  on  further  examination,  the  surgeon  discovered  that  the 
other  testicle  also  was  wanting ;  and,  on  closely  questioning  his  patient^ 
obtained,  amidst  much  prevarication  and  self-contradiction,  a  confession, 
that  the  mutilation  had  its  origin  in  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  sexual 
instinct,  and  was  not  the  effect  of  jealousy.  We  find  in  nine  vrritings 
(seven  men,  two  women)  details  which  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  depravi^ 
of  mind  which  attended  their  authors  in  their  last  moments.  A  workman 
writes  to  some  prostitutes,  "  What  a  glorious  party  we  shall  have ;  it  shall 
be  my  last  spree." 

Our  friend,  Dr.  Forget,  informs  us  that  he  was  called  on  by  the  poHoe, 
about  a  year  since,  to  verify  a  suicide  committed  under  sinsular  circum- 
stances. A  man,  still  young  and  well  dressed,  aocompanied  by  a  young 
female,  entered  one  of  the  most  celebrated  restaurateurs  in  raris,  and 
asked  for  a  private  room.  He  ordered  a  choice  dinner  and  the  best  wines, 
so  that  the  Dili  came  to  forty  £rancs.  Immediately  after  dinner  he  arose 
from  his  seat,  went  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  inclining  his  head  slightly 
to  one  side,  put  a  pistol  to  the  temple,  and  blew  out  his  brains.  When 
picked  up  he  was  dead.  The  woman,  on  being  questioned,  stated,  that 
she  had  met  her  companion  for  the  first  time  on  the  preceding  evening, 
when  he  had  proposed  the  dinner  at  the  restaurant.  That  when  he  called 
for  her,  he  seemed  calm  and  self-possessed ;  that  he  ate  and  drank  very 
heartily,  was  gay  and  loving,  ana  that  there  was  nothing  in  lus  con- 
duct to  give  her  any  suspicion  of  his  fatal  design.  On  searching  him,  it 
was  found  that  he  luid  nothing  in  his  pockets. 

5th  Sub-section. — False  motives. — It  has  been  remarked  that  life  is  a 
long  play,  in  which  no  persoxiage  appears  without  a  mask.  Whilst  we 
object  to  the  universal  acceptation  of  tids  opinion,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  falsehood  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  ready  to  repeat  with  the 
witty  diplomatist — "  La  langue  a  6t6  donn^e  a  Thomme  pour  d^guiser  sa 
pens^.*'*  In  this  land  of  vanity  every  one  seeks  to  attract  attention,  and 
this  pretension  does  not  yield  even  to  death. 

If  hjrpocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  so  many  disguise  themselves  in  that  livery.  Thirty-one  documents 
(twenty-six  men,  five  women)  afford  us  evidence  on  this  point.  Among 
the  alleged  motives  of  suicides  we  often  find  complaints  against  their 
families — "  My  wife,  my  children,  my  relations,"  writes  one  man,  "  are  the 
authors  of  all  my  misfortunes;  they  have  never  ceased  to  poison  my 
existence.  I  worlced  night  and  day  for  them,  and  they  repaid  me  with 
disgust.    By  seizing  on  all  my  savings,  they  have  reduced  me  to  extreme 

r)verty.  iJeath  wul  soon  deliver  me  from  my  tormentors,  to  all  of  whom 
bequeath  my  curse."  The  inquiry  showed  that  this  unfortunate  wretch 
had  always  been  a  bad  husband,  a  oad  son,  and  a  bad  father,  and  that  he 
had  destroyed  himself  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  justice,  consequent  on  his 
attempt  to  violate  his  own  daughter.  Another  addresses  to  his  brother, 
the  managing  director  of  an  important  administration,  a  letter  couched  in 

*  The  parentage  of  this  sarcastic  saying  has  recently  been  disputed  by  a  lively  French 
writer,  and  assigned  to  the  late  eccentric  manager  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre.  In 
reality,  however,  it  belongs  to  a  greater  genins  than  either,  namely,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
"  Men  of  the  world,'*  says  he,  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  *'  Bee,"  "  maintain  that  the 
true  end  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  oar  wants,  as  to  conceal  them.** — **  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  a  Biography,"  by  Washington  Irving,  ohap.  22. — Tb. 
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the  following  termfl: — "You  would  not  present  me  to  your  miniBter 
becauae  I  was  badly  clothed,  and  you  too  proud  to  acknowledge  any 
relationship  with  a  poor  devil  like  me.  It  was  easy  for  you  to  have  pro- 
eared  me  the  means  of  living  honourably,  but  your  egotism  would  not 
admit  of  it.  All  for  yourself,  nothing  for  others,  that's  your  motto.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  your  ingratitude  towards  me,  I  wish  you  weQ,  and  freely 
forgive  you  my  death."  Now,  turn  over  the  page,  and  we  find  that  this 
eenerous  victim  was  an  idle,  worthless  dSbctuchS,  a  gambler,  always  ^tting 
mto  debt,  who,  in  return  for  numberless  acts  of  kindness  and  assistance 
repeatedly  afforded,  wreaked,  by  this  posthumous  calumny,  vengeance  on 
a  brother,  of  whose  virtues  and  success  he  had  always  shown  himself  basely 
jealous.  And,  unfortunately,  the  malice  of  such  a  shaft  may  serve  as  a 
Darb  to  make  it  stick,  and  so  embitter  the  existence  of  an  honest  man, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  so  vile  a  brother.  A  father  accuses  his 
son  of  causing  his  death  by  his  cruelty,  whereas,  it  was  notorious  that  he 
had  dissipated  not  only  his  own  property,  but  also  the  son's  fortune.  A 
husband  reproaches  his  wife  with  having  rendered  his  life  miserable  by 
her  shrewisn  disposition ;  whereas,  it  was  clearly  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  who  Knew  them,  that  the  wife  was  a  veiy  gentle,  affectionate 
woman,  the  husband  a  confinned  drunkard. 

A  young  man  pretends  to  justify  his  act  by  saying  that  his  mother  had 
been  prejudiced  against  him  by  persons  who  had  squandered  his  inherit- 
ance, whereas  it  turned  out  that  he  had  been  disinherited  by  his  mother 
for  a  gross  insult,  and  that  he  had  destroyed  himself  because  he  no  longer 
possessed  the  means  of  continuing  his  riotous  course  of  living. 

Sometimes  suicides  ascribe  their  fatal  resolution  to  the  iU-lucK  which  they 
assert  has  always  pursued  them.  "  I  kill  myself,"  says  one  of  these, 
"  without  having  to  blame  myself  for  a  single  fault  which  should  have  led  to 
this  fatal  determination,  wine,  women,  and  play  have  never  had  any 
attractions  for  me.  In  fact,  I  was  always  fond  of  work.  I  leave  the  three 
shillings,  which  is  all  I  possess,  to  the  poor."  The  writer  of  this  episde 
was  a  gambler,  drunkard,  and  d^bauche,  who  had  attempted  to  murder 
his  wire. 

There  are  some  who  seek  to  ascribe  their  death  to  the  influence  of  a 
passion,  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  religion  and  morality,  but  which  some- 
times obtains  pity  for  those  who  are  its  victims.  One  of  these  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  manner: — "  I  cannot  overcome  my  attachment  to 
a  married  woman,  as  good  as  she  is  faithful ;  nevertheless,  an  im^rious 
necessity  compels  me  to  avoid  her  for  ever.  Why  should  the  institution 
of  marriage  be  thus  perverted  by  our  social  conventions  P  Adieu,  dear 
aujgel,  my  only  comfort  upon  eartn."  The  investigation  revealed  that  the 
said  angel  was  a  common  prostitute,  who  refused  to  renounce  her  occupa- 
tion, and  had  for  some  time  kept  the  man  who  thus  complains  of  the 
injustice  of  society.  The  preceding  instance  recalls  to  mind  the  history 
of  a  notorious  villain,  executed  some  years  since  in  Normandy,  for  having 
strangled  several  people,  who,  when  on  the  scaffold,  beside  the  instrument 
of  death,  and  about  to  appear  before  God,  solemnly  exclaimed,  "  It  is  now 
impossible  to  lie — I  declare  I  am  innocent." 

Ofttimes  vanity  induces  the  suicide  to  invent  some  romantic  tale,  with 
the  view  of  creatmg  a  fictitious  interest  in  his  fate.  A  young  man  appears 
before  a  commissary  of  police,  and  states  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
several  individuals,  stripped,  forced  to  swallow  poison,  and  afterwards  cast 
into  the  water  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  At  first  his  story  obtained  some 
credit,  but  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretended  victim  was  an 
idle,  worthless  fellow,  of  very  extravagant  tastes,  overwhelmed  in  debt 
and  embarrassments,  who  had  doubtlesaly  himself  committed  the  injuries 
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of  which  he  aecosed  others.    It  waa  found  that  he  had  actually  taken 
poison. 

Some  seem  impelled  to  suicide  bj  the  desire  of  escaping  from  the  bad 
reputation  which  their  evil  actions  haTe  procured  them.  A  woman  writes 
that  a  certain  party,  whom  she  designates  for  the  execration  of  all  honest 
persons,  wishes  to  ruin  her  and  her  chQdren,  and  has  made  an  attack  on 
ner  honour,  which  is  dearer  to  her  than  life.  It  turns  out  that  this 
Lucretia  had  shamefully  abused  the  confidence  placed  in  her  by  her 
employer,  and  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  for  embezzlement. 

A  man  who  destroyed  himself  with  a  garland  of  "  immortellet**  on  his 
head,  after  declaiming  against  the  miseries  of  life,  requests  to  be  interred 
with  a  medal  of  Faith  about  his  neck,  near  to  the  angelic  sister  who  will 
receive  him  in  heayen.  He  protests  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  strongly  denies  a  theft  wnich  had  been  clearly  proved  against  lum. 

Some  suicides  attempt  to  give  a  false  interpretation  to  the  mode  of  their 
decease,  pretending  an  accident,  assassination,  &c.,  in  order  to  escape  the 
ignominy  attached  to  self-murders,  and  so  save  their  families  from  disgrace 
and  sorrow.  A  merchant  writes  a  letter,  partly  gay,  partly  serious,  very 
well  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death;  but  in 
a  second  letter  addressed  to  his  &mily,  he  acknowledges  that  he  kills 
himself  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes  and  the  loss  of  his 
fortune. 

E^sum^.  The  affective  sentiments,  wounded  self-love,  express  them- 
selves by  recriminations  and  complaints,  by  insults  and  threats.  These 
various  sentiments  follow  an  order  in  relation  to  the  moral  organization  of 
man ;  the  family  occupies  the  first  place,  then  come  husbands  and  wives, 
lovers,  mistresses,  and  societjr  at  large. 

In  the  family,  parents  attribute  their  despair  to  the  evil  doings  of  their 
children,  and  their  misconduct ;  children  complain  of  the  continued  re- 
proaches addressed  to  them  ;  of  the  persecution  of  a  step-mother ;  of  the 
avarice  of  their  parents;  of  their  constant  harshness ;  women  complain  of 
not  being  allowed  to  marry  the  men  they  love ;  of  the  crueltj  of  their 
parents;  of  ill-treatment  from  their  husbands,  sometimes  from  their  children. 

As  regards  marriage,  the  fHvolous,  extravagant,  shrewish,  jealous, 
ouarrelsome  disposition  of  wives,  and  their  rafidelities,  frequently  occasion 
tne  suicide  of  husbands ;  whilst  husbands,  by  their  immorality  and  de- 
bauchery, their  violence  of  temper  and  ill-usage,  often  render  the  lives  of 
their  wives  insupportable. 

As  relates  to  concubinage ;  the  abandonment  of  lovers,  their  indiffer- 
ence, neglect,  or  marriage,  cause  the  suicide  of  their  mistresses.  The  same 
motives  affect  men  equa!Uy. 

The  complaints  of  suicides  are  based  on  all  sorta  of  motives — false,  true, 
serious,  trivial,  futile ;  frequently  the  real  cause  remains  concealed.  In 
shorty  suicides  accuse  themselves,  others,  society  in  general,  and  the  world 
at  large. 

All  the  writing  in  the  second  section  have  a  closer  or  more  distinct 
reference  to  ennm  and  weariness  of  life.  This  sentiment  may  be  inherent 
or  acquired,  accidental  or  congenital.  Accidental  ennui  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  sickness,  poverty,  misfortune,  losses,  sorrow.  Congenital 
ennui  is  allied  to  the  natural  character  and  disposition  of  the  indivi- 
dual,— to  his  temperament,  his  organization, — in  a  word,  to  his  humour. 
It  commences  in  early  life,  and  may  continue  to  an  advanced  age.  Ennui 
may  also  depend  on  an  incurable  indolence  and  indifference  of  cha- 
racter, which  makes  employment  of  all  kind  unendurable,  and  all  pursuits 
tiresome.  Among  the  ennuy^s  may  also  be  placed  many  restless,  envious, 
jeaious,  frivolous  spirits,  who  declare  implacable  war  to  society.    Many 
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who  destroy  themselYeB  from  wearmess  of  life  lesve  bcada  liiem  books 
containing  apologies  for  suicidey  often  opened  at  the  moat  striking  passage. 
Some  are  merry  in  their  Isst  honr.  Others  declare  that  their  death 
inflicts  no  wrong  on  any  one— that  their  life  was  useless. 

Disgust  of  life  is  less  marked  among  women,  owing  to  their  greater 
hopefmnesB,  their  religious  sentiments,  their  stronger  affections  and 
domestic  habits. 

The  analysis  of  the  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  irreligious  sentiments. 
It  would  seem  that  the  man  who  is  about  to  destroy  himself  ought  to  have 
renounced  all  ideas  of  another  life.  This  is  the  case  in  this  series,  which 
includes  professions  of  materialism,  invocations  of  oblivion,  and,  as  a  natursl 
consequence,  insults  addressed  to  religion  and  the  clerey.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  good  and  evil  are  blended,  for  we  find  many  aocuments  which 
attest  the  religious  belief  of  the  writers. 

The  fourth  section  contains  facts  which  prove  that  man*s  evil  instincts 
do  not  always  quit  him  in  the  supreme  hour  of  his  fate. 

Finally,  the  fast  section  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  false  motives. 
This  chapter,  so  full  of  instruction,  shows  us  that  men  sometimes  die  with 
a  lie  on  their  lips.  We  find  individuals  explaining  and  excusing  their 
suicide  by  motives  apparently  sincere,  plausible,  and  affecting ;  and  on 
inquiry  we  find  these  pretendfed  victims  to  have  been  villains,  debauches, 
thieves,  bad  sons,  bad  husbands,  and  bad  fathers.  Theirs  is  hyfKXsnsjr  in 
death.  Sometimes  the  suicide  wishes  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  family, 
or  avoid  the  opprobrium  of  self-destruction,  and  gives  a  false  explanation 
or  fictitious  colouring  to  his  action. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SYPHILIPHOBIA. 

Mb.  Acton,  in  his  recently-published  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sepro- 
ductive  Organs,  has  done  much  service  in  directing  professional  attention 
to  a  class  of  affections  hitherto  almost  overlooked  by  the  practitioner,  fie 
says^ 

**  This  class  of  complaints  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  feigned  diseases ;  instead 
of  our  patients  simulating  certain  affections  or  complaining  of  sensations  which  they 
themselves  well  know  are  for  the  mere  purpose  of  misleading  the  medical  man,  the 
syphiliphobist  describes  only  what  by  an  exaltation  of  nervous  sensibility  he  fully 
believes  he  sees  or  feels.  Like  hysteria,  syphiliphobia  will  assume  every  form  of 
venereal  disease  found  or  described  in  books,  and  in  a  tenfold  degree,  or  like  hypo- 
ehondriasis,  every  trifling  ailment  will  be  exaggerated  till  the  medical  man  is  unable 
to  distinguish  what  his  patient  really  feels  and  what  he  supposes  he  feels. 

"  Did  isolated  cases  only  now  and  then  occur,  perhaps  they  might  not  deserve 
attention,  but  so  numerous  are  they  in  a  large  capitsl  like  London,  so  anzioua  are  the 
Bufferers  lo  obtain  relief  by  consulting  every  mau  who  can  be  supposed  to  offer  them 
any  means  of  relief,  that  they  spend  fortunes  in  travelling  about  and  visiting  every 
quack  or  novel  quidnunc  who  gulls  the  public  by  assuming  a  knowledge  which  he  does 
not  possess. 

**  I  have  been  consulted  by  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  fearfiil  they  sofler 
from  syphilis  in  one  form  or  another;  and  although  many  of  these  sufferers  can  be 
said  to  have  syphilis  only  in  their  imagination,  others  have  presented  anomalous 
symptoms  of  disease  which  might  lead  the  best  educated  medical  man  to  waver,  or 
doubt  if  it  really  was  syphilis  he  was  called  on  to  treat  and  not  the  phantom  above 
spoken  of.  1  he  mistakes  are  most  liable  to  occur  ttom  the  surgeon  depending  npon 
the  history  given  by  the  patient,  rather  than  by  the  appearance  which  be  meeta  with." 
—pp.  002-3. 
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He  again  obseires — 

**  Sometimes  the  patient  aeenses  the  bladdef,  at  other  times  the  ]in»late,  as  Mag 
the  seat  of  very  pecaliar  symptoms,  which  have  only  this  in  common, — ^that  without 
any  apparent  cause  or  symptom,  his  sufferings  are  exaggerated  to  a  degree  that  we  do 
not  really  meet  with  in  the  disease  the  patient  supposes  himself  affected  with.  A  most 
lamentable  case  of  this  nature  came  before  the  public  lately,  in  consequence  of  the 
sufferer  having  committed  suicide. 

**  There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  aspect  of  this  class  of  patients,  which, 
coupled  with  the  exaggerations  of  symptoms,  leaves  the  surgeon  in  little  doubt  on  the 
nature  of  the  complaint;  but  although  the  diagnosis  may  be  easy,  the  treatment  is  by 
no  means  successful." — p.  607. 

We  have,  in  tlie  course  of  our  practice,  seen  several  cases  of  the  kind. 
This  affection  has  occurred  in  persons  of  very  sensitive  and  highly  wrought 
minds,  who  have  been  guilt]|'  of  some  slight  impropriety,  and  have  been 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  being  affected  with  various  forms  of  lues. 

Mr.  Acton  remarks — 

"  The  inmate  of  many  a  lunatic  asylum  could  give  us  a  sad  catalogue  of  errors  of 
diagnosis ;  did  he  possess  all  his  reasoning  faculties,  he  could  tell  us  that  the  mono- 
mania syphilitica  was  countenanced  early  in  life  by  many  a  designing  knave,  who  robbed 
him  of  his  money  while  encouraging  bis  fancies ;  that  this  same  charlatan,  profes- 
sional or  extra  limites,  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  out  his  views  by  frequent  cau- 
terization, which  had  terminated  in  the  present  affections  of  the  genital  organs,  that 
virtually  produced  the  disease  he  once  so  much  dreaded.  But,  poor  fellow !  this  view 
of  the  case  is  happily  not  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  goes  to  the  grave  the  victim 
of  his  own  imagination,  and  a  martyr  to  the  injudicious  treatment  which  has  been 
pursued." — p.  608. 

In  a  future  number  we  may  revert  to  this  important  Subject. 


Mortality  ik  Lunatic  Asylums. — In  a  communication  on  "  The 
Health  of  London  during  the  six  months  terminating  March  29th,  1851," 
published  in  the  "  London  Journal  of  Medicine,**  Dr.  Webster  states  that 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  establishments  for  insane  patients,  during 
that  time,  amounted  to  221 ;  of  whom  116  were  male,  and  105  female, 
lunatics.  This,  he  sajs,  appears  to  be  a  large  mortality,  especially  if  con- 
trasted with  the  previous  summer  and  autumn  quarters,  when  the  aj^gre- 
gate  deaths  in  the  same  institutions  were  171.  The  results  now  mentioned 
are,  however,  consistent  with  general  experience ;  since  death  more  fre- 
quently supervenes  amongst  lunatic  patients  duriug  the  cold  and  severe 
weather  of  winter  than  in  temperate  seasons;  notwithstanding  that 
mental  disease  more  generally  attacks  individuals  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer  than  in  the  colder  months.  The  comparative  amount  of  fatal 
eases  met  with  in  the  two  sexes  of  limatics  is  also  interesting,  as  the 
figures  quoted  fully  bear  out  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Webster  elsewhere, 
namely,  that  "  mania,  although  more  common  amon^;  women,  is  in  them 
more  curable,  and  less  fatal  than  among  men."  A  larger  number  of 
female  lunatics  being  usually  under  treatment  in  the  metropolitan  asylum 
than  of  males,  the  occurrence  of  105  deaths  among  the  former  sex,  in  con- 
trast to  116  amouf^  the  latter,  strongly  supports  this  view ;  especially  if 
the  facts  recorded  m  the  last  report  be  remembered,  wherein  it  is  stated, 
that  96  insane  male  patients  ana  only  75  females  died  during  the  period 
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therein  included.  According  to  the  above  data,  besides  others  which 
might  be  quoted,  if  necessary,  a  more  unfavourable  prognosis  of  the 
termination  in  cases  of  insanity  may  be  given,  eateris  paribus,  in  men 
than  in  women ;  whilst  a  greater  number  of  recoveries  may  be  confidently 
expected  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  class  of  lunatics. 

Bamolltssbmbnt  of  thb  Brain. — Mr.  W.  F.  Barlow,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  narrated  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  ra- 
moUissement  of  the  brain,  that  had  been  under  treatment  at  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Boe.  The  patient,  a  man,  was 
admitted  on  the  13th  November,  1848.  He  had  a  heavy  expression,  and 
complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  at  times  more  severe  than  at  others ;  also 
of  giddiness,  and  a  difficulty  of  moving  the  right  hand  and  fi.ng[ers.  His 
handwriting  was  like  that  of  a  person  with  chorea,  and  he  occasionally  let 
things  drop.  The  memory  was  defective,  and  soon  began  obviously  to 
fail ;  the  processes  of  the  reasoning  faculties  were  altogether  impaired. 
After  the  lapse  of  five  days,  during  which  the  svmptoms  progressed  some- 
what, he  changed  abruptly  for  tne  worse,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
This  was  not  uniform,  and  he  could  at  times  be  aroused  to  passing  con- 
sciousness. There  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  the  leg  being 
readily  excited  to  reflex  actions.  He  began  to  swallow,  and  also  to  breathe 
with  difficulty,  but,  occasionally,  the  swallowing  and  breathing  seemed 
unembarrassed.  The  vacillation  of  the  symptoms  formed  one  of  the  more 
interesting  features  of  the  case ;  now  there  was  consciousness,  now  almost 
absolute  loss  of  it ;  one  who  might  have  watched  him  superficially,  or  who 
might  have  judged  of  his  condition  by  a  single  visit,  would  have  been  de- 
ceived. On  the  22nd,  he  could  not  be  roused  so  as  to  know  anything, 
and  both  swallowed  and  breathed  with  difficulty.  The  paralyzed  side  was 
lax,  and  never  afiected  by  any  spasms  save  those  induced  by  reflex  action ; 
the  other  was  almost  continually  agitated  by  aimless,  restless  acts  of  voli- 
tion.   The  patient  lingered  till  the  26th,  and  then  died  in  deep  coma. 

On  examination  of  the  body  affcer  death  there  was  found  considerable 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  vessels  of  which  were  more  turgid  and 
crowded  than  usual.  But  the  main  thing,  was  a  most  marked  and  exten- 
sive softeninff  of  almost  the  entire  cerebral  lobe  of  the  left  side.  Small 
dots  of  blooa  were  effused  here  and  there  throughout  the  softened  brain. 
Some  spots  were  of  a  pink  or  red  hue,  a  yellow  or  yellowish  tinge  was 
seen  nowhere.  The  inner  portion  of  the  Drain  was  much  more  afiected 
than  the  outer.    The  softening  was  extremely  extensive  and  well  marked. 

Mr.  Barlow,  in  commenting  on  the  case,  remarked  upon  general  and 
partial  ramoUissement ;  the  former  was  often  a  post-mortem  change ;  the 
latter  was  far  to  be  relied  on  as  the  consequence  of  disease.  He  next 
alluded  to  some  of  the  symptoms  marking  the  ease,  as  the  pain  and 
vertigo,  the  imperfection  of  motion,  the  paralysis,  the  reflex  action,  the 
difficult  breathing  and  deglutition,  the  variability  of  the  important  signs, 
the  state  of  the  mind  throughout,  and  particularly  on  the  absence  of 
rigidity ;  a  matter  upon  which  he  thought  Lallemand  laid  infinitely  too 
much  stress  in  the  diagnosis  of  ramoUissement.  Whether  or  no  much 
pain  would  attend  this  affection  would  depend  on  the  acuteness,  violence, 
and  extent  of  infiammation,  and  on  the  age  and  temperament  of  the 
patient;  slight  and  very  gradual  infiammatory  action  would  produce  but 
little ;  and  the  coma  which  sometimes  attended  the  affection  would,  of 
course,  altogether  preclude  it.  In  those  cases  where  the  parts  died,  as  it 
were,  not  violently,  but  lost  their  coherence  from  the  effects  of  atrophy, 
pain  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  in  those  instances  vi  here  infiammatory 
action  ran  high.  It  was  to  be  considered  too,  with  reference  to  increased 
sensibility,  whether  the  ramoUissement  were  pure  and  uncomplicated,  or 
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combined  with  other  affections — arachnitis,  for  instance.    The  pain  of  the 
disease  should  also  be  compared  with  that  which  happened  under  various 
circumstances;  it  was  bj  contrasting  symptoms  that  their  nature  was 
found  out.    The  subject  of  vertigo  was  one  of  great  moment  in  reference 
to  cerebral  affections  in  general ;  it  was  well  marked  in  tiiis  instance :  it 
happened  sometimes  from  cerebral  ansemia,  at  others,  from  dangerous 
fulness,  and  might  be  a  threatening  of  apoplexy;  at  one  while  it  was  a 
mere  sign  of  fimctional  disorder,  at  others  a  most  clear  and  alarming 
eTidence  of  organic  disease.    It  was  one  of  the  best  marked  and  most 
constant  symptoms  in  the  instance  of  an  enormous  aneurism,  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Dr.  Soe.  The  way  in  which  volition 
was  affected  deserved  attention.     Sy  watohing  this  function,  the  true 
state  of  the  mind  might  almost  be  ascertaine<C  and  the  progress  of  the 
case  correctlv  estimated.     As  it  became  more  influenced,  there  was  an 
increase  of  tne  weakness  of  the  mind,  whilst,  with  the  confirmed  hemi- 
plegia, came  a  state  of  all  but  perfect  annihilation  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, and  of  danger  most  imminent.    The  variation  in  the  svmptoms 
towards  the  close  of  the  case  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features ; 
life  did  not  ebb  gradually  away;  there  wore  partial  recoveries  from  time 
to  time.    The  same  thing  nad  been  noticed  in  various  head  affections ;  the 
sensation,  the  will,  even  the  vital    functions,  moat  strangely  differed 
during  their  course.    To  what  is  to  be  attributed  that  strikmg  and  com- 
plete recovery  of  consciousness  just  before  death,  in  some  cases  of  pro- 
found coma.    To  this  question  Mr.  Barlow  does  not  offer  any  adequate 
reply,  merely  putting  it  as  a  query,  whether  the  brain  is  less  compressed 
for  a  while,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  cerebral  circulation ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  comment  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  accurately  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  faculties  in  cerebral  affections,  and  on  the  unsatisfactory 
statements  made  by  some  writers  of  their  being  unimpaired  in  certein 
instances,  whereas  the  non-recognition  of  their  impaired  condition  was 
owing  to  the  superficial  and  inadeouate  nature  of  the  examination.    The 
absence  of  rigidity  or  contraction  or  the  limbs  in  the  case  under  notice, 
Mr.  Barlow  considered  well  worth  noticing,  because  of  the  stress  laid  by 
some  authors  on  that  form  of  muscular  action,  as  a  sign  of  ramollisse- 
ment.    It  was  anything  but  an  indication  of  that  nrocess,  although  the 
frequency  wherewith  it  happened  in  instances  of  tnat  affection  made  its 
consideration*  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis,  very  important.    Taken  in 
reference  to  cerebral  diseases  in  general,  it  was  of  great  im^rtance  to 
observe  it  well.     It  might  arise,  first,   from  physical  irritation  of  the 
spinal  cord;  secondly,  from  the  influence  of  emotion,  as  mav  be  ascertained 
by  examining  the  body  carefully  under  various  stetes ;  tnirdly,  from  an 
affection  of  tne  muscles  themselves,  being  the  manifestation,  probably,  of 
an  exhausted  irritebility.    Fatty  degeneration,  iu  its  relation  to  ramol- 
lissement  and  apoplexy,  was  next  considered.    A  man,  forty-one  years  of 
age,  died  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  having  an  immense  sanguineous 
efixLsion,  chiefly  occupying  the  left  ventricle  of  t^e  brain,  and  tne  con- 
tiguous cerebral  substuice.    The  smaller  vessels  of  the  softened  substance 
were  examined  microscopicalljr  by  Dr.  C.  Shearman,  who  found  them  in 
that  stete  of  fatty  degeneration  which  Mr.  Paget  has  described  and 
figured  in  the  Medical  G-axette.  The  degeneration  of  vessels  of  that  minute 
size  was  of  great  consequence ;  there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  it 
led  both  to  ramoltissement  and  to  apoplectic  effusion. — Medical  Times, 

Htdbofhobia. — ^Dr.  Bedfem,  or  Aberdeen,  relates  in  the  Editiburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  a  case  of  hydrophobia  occurring  twentrv  days  after 
the  bite  t)f  the  rabid  dog,  and  termmating  fatally  on  the  firth  day.  No 
Btractnral  lesion  could  be  detected  after  death,  even  on  the  most  careful 
examination. 
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Praetieal  Remark*  on  tome  ExhoHtting  Diteaset,     By  Sir  Jambs  Etbi,  M.D.,  &e. 

2nd  edition.     London :  J.  Churchill.     1851. 

Wi  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  work.  The  profession  owes  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  the  author  for  having  directed  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  the  oxide  of  siTrer 
in  eertain  exhausting  diseases.  Sir  J.  Eyre  and  other  eminent  practitioners  have  ftilly 
tested  the  efflcaoy  of  this  remedial  agent,  and  speak  highly  of  it  The  author  has  had, 
since  the  first  edition  of  his  work  appeared,  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  certain  hemorrhagic  conditions  of  the  system 
peculiar  to  the  department  of  practice  in  which  he  is  specially  engaged,  and  he  has 
great  faith  in  the  remedy  if  perseveringly  and  judiciously  administered.  Sir  J.  Eyre 
writes  like  a  man  fully  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  he  is  stating.  We  believe 
him  to  be  incapable  of  printing  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  the  fact ;  and  this,  of 
course,  gives  additional  value  to  anything  that  proceeds  from  his  pen.  The  work  does 
him  credit,  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


Cholera  in  the  West  Yorkshire  Lunatic  Asylum.     By  T.  G.  Whioht,  M.D. 

London.    IBdO. 

This  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  cholera  in  the 
West  York  Lunatic  Asylum  during  the  autumn  of  1840.  It  is  an  able  production,  and 
must  have  caused  the  author  considerable  labour.  The  work  is  full  of  statistical  data 
and  tabular  statements,  evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care. 


Thoughts  on  Insanity  and  its  Causes^  and  on  the  Management  of  the  Insane. 
By  a  Mechanic.     Loudon :  C.  Gilpin,  Bishopsgate-street.     1851. 

A  VERY  sensible  and  well- written  little  work.  The  author  is,  however,  disposed  to  take 
too  spiritual  a  view  of  insanity ;  but  his  views  are  so  modestly  put  forward  that  they 
are  entitled  to  every  respect  and  attention.  We  are  glad  to  see  thinking,  reading,  and 
observing  men  in  the  author's  rank  of  life  giving  the  profession  the  benefit  of  their 
opinions  In  the  next  number  of  our  Journal  we  purpose  extracting  some  passages 
from  the  pamphlet.  .._^__ 

Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Watford.     Edited  by  Jobm  Stouohtoh. 

Xiondon  :  Jackson  &  Walford.     1851. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  piece  of  biogrsphy,  particularly  so  to  the  psychologist,  and  all 
interested  in  the  workings  of  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  disease.  *  We  fully  intended 
to  have  quoted  largely  from  the  volume,  but  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  this 
pleasure  until  another  occasion. 


Wb  will  publish,  in  our  next  number.  Analyses  of  the  Foreign  Journals,  List  of 
Books,  and  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  British  Asylums.  We  have  again  to  com- 
plain of  the  postage  charged  for  parcels  of  books  and  pamphlets  coming  fro  mAmerica. 
We  paid,  for  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity^  and  the  Report  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum^  New  York,  twelve  and  sixpence  postage !  This  should  not 
be.  Parcels  of  books,  if  sent  through  the  post,  should  be  open  at  each  end ;  but  the 
better  plan  is  to  forward  all  books  &c.  through  a  respectable  London  agent,  addressed 
to  the  Editor. 

Mr.  Baily's  work,  on  the  "  Theory  of  Reasoning,"  and  the  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  "  Physiology,*  will  be  fully  reviewed  in  our  October  number,  with  other  books 
forwarded  to  us. 

The  Editor's  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Charenton,  and  bis 
Essay  on  Prison  Discipline,  read  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  are  nnavoidablj 
postponed,  in  cousequenee  of  press  of  matter,  until  our  next  number. 
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Art.  I.— sleep,  DREAMING,  AND  INSANITY.  ♦ 

If  a  man  were  always  to  enact  his  dreams  he  would  not  consider 
sleep  to  be 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer." 

It  is  the  perfect  repose  of  all  cerebral  action  that  constitutes  sleep,  in 
the  strictly  philosophical  acceptation  of  the  term;  hence  even  the 
"  stuff  our  dreams  are  made  of  has  a  material  influence  on  the  cere- 
brum, and  prevents  a  total  cessation  of  its  functions.  It  is  true  that 
perfect  sleep  is  rare  in  this  sense;  and  it  is  therefore  characterized, 
when  it  occurs,  as  deep  sleep,  profouiid  slumber,  and  by  other  phrases 
significative  of  that  total  cessation  of  cerebral  activity  which  is  its  great 
characteristic  and  object. 

We  have  said  that  sleep  is  the  perfect  repose  of  the  encephalic  me* 
chanism.  The  merely  vital  mechanism  goes  on  as  usual :  in  some  of  its 
parts  more  slowly,  but  perhaps  in  others  more  vigorously — the  repose 
of  one  system  helping  the  activity  of  another.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  called  the  image  of  death  by  writers  of  various  classes,  but,  physi- 
ologically, it  is  a  state  of  life  as  vigorous  in  its  immediate  sphere  as  the 

*  Sleep  at«d  Dbeams.  Two  Lectures  deliyered  at  tlie  Bristol  Literory  and  Philo- 
sopbical  Institution.  By  John  Addington  Syraouds,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  tlie 
Bristol  General  Hospital.     Bvo.    '18r)l. 

Sleep  Psychologically  considered,  with  Befcreuce  to  Sensation  and  Memory. 
By  Blanchard  Fosgate,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Auburn. 
8vo,  pp.  188.     1850. 

What  is  Mesmerism  ?  An  Attempt  to  explain  its  Phenomena,  &c.  By  A.  Wood, 
M.D.,  &c.     Edinburgh:  1851. 

The  Mesmeric  Makia  of  1851,  &c.  By  J.  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  5cc.  &c. 
Edinburgh:  1851. 
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waking  state.  It  seems  very  probable  that^  during  sleep,  tbe  reparation 
and  nutrition  of  tbe  organism  go  on  mucb  more  actively  tban  during 
tbe  waking  state,  consequently  organic  or  vegetative  vitality  is  more 
energetic.  To  facilitate  tbese  objects,  tbe  active  macbinery  of  tbe  body 
is  stopped,  or  moves  more  slowly  all  tbat  meobanism  wbicb  is  simply 
tbe  agent  of  tbe  spiritual  element  of  our  nature  standing  still  abaohitdy; 
wbile  tbe  great  wbeels  of  life — ^tbose  of  respiration  and  circulation — 
move  proportionately  more  slowly,  and  only  to  tbat  extent  wbicb  the 
activity  of  tbe  organic  functions  requires. 

It  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of  animated  nature,  tbat  repose  sbali 
follow  activity.  Even  in  vegetable  life  we  find  sleep  is  tbe  rule,  and  in 
animal  life  we  know  of  no  exceptions.  So  universal  a  law  must  needs 
be  considered  to  be  a  necessary  law;  benoe  we  conclude  tbat  periodic 
repose  or  quiescence  is  necessary  to  tbe  bealtby  action  of  organisms. 
Tbere  are  apparent  exceptions  observed  wben  we  come  to  examine  the 
details  of  special  organs.  Thus,  for  example,  tbe  heart  never  ceases  to 
beat  unless  under  abnormal  circumstances.  In  this  and  other  cases 
tbere  is  probably  some  compensation  in  tbe  rhythmical  action  of  the 
macbinery;  but,  anyhow,  during  sleep  tbe  heart  beats  much  more 
slowly,  and  tbere  are  instances  on  record  in  which  its  nerves  became 
torpid  with  tbe  cerebroHspinal  system,  so  that  tbe  sufferer  b^an  to 
sleep  tbe  sleep  of  death  so  soon  as  his  eyelids  drooped,  requiring  a  con- 
stant watcher  at  bis  bedside  to  awake  him  firom  his  perilous  slumber. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detail  tbe  ordinary  phenomena  of 
sleep  aerioHm,  but  rather  prefer  to  occupy  our  pages  with  an  invesliga* 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  eerebral  system 
during  sleep,  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  in  perticolar, 
and  with  tbe  object  of  applying  the  results  of  our  investigations  to  the 
elucidation  of  insanity.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  observaticm  thst 
the  delirious  and  the  insane  appedr  to  be  in  a  dream ;  with  this  difl^- 
ence,  that  they  ad  their  dreams ;  whereas,  in  ordinary  dreaming,  the 
motor  system  never  participates  in  the  changes  which  the  sensorial 
system  undergoes.  It  is  obvious  tbat  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
cerebrum  in  dreaming  will  very  much  facilitate  a  better  understanding 
of  tbe  state  of  the  cerebrum  in  insanity,  and  help  to  elucidate  the  much 
disputed  question  as  to  tbe  pathology  of  that  disease. 

Two  works  have  more  particularly  attracted  our  attention  latdy  vol 
reference  to  this  subject,  tbe  titles  of  which  we  have  given;  they  are 
both  interesting  publications.  They  have  a  further  interest  beyond 
this  special  subject,  from  tbe  fact  that  two  or  three  of  Dr.  Fosgate's 
countrymen  have  been  journeying  through  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  lecturing  on  a  pseudo-philosophy  termed  '' electro-lnology,'*  and 
inducing  a  temporary  condition  in  tbe  cerebra  of  certain  of  their 
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audiences  dosely  aaalogoui  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  more  perma- 
nent condition  which  constitutes  insanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  som- 
nambulism  on  the  other.  It  is  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  people  at  large,  that  numbers  of  individuals  have  been 
found,  in  our  principal  towns,  willing  to  have  their  brain  and  mental 
powers  subjected  to  the  control  of  these  itifierant  strangers  before 
numerous  audiences,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  results  of 
these  empirical  proceedings  on  the  delicate  organ  subjected  to  experi- 
ment. We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  evil  results  of  these  practices 
are  little  known  or  even  suspected.  To  tmnper  with  the  functions  of 
so  delicate  and  important  an  organ  as  the  brain,  simply  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  foolish  ouriosity,  or  the  purposes  of  gain,  is  hardly  less  than 
eriminal,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated;  nevertheless,  the  folly 
having  been  committed,  we  think  it  right  to  make  the  bane  serve  as  the 
antidote,  by  also  drawing  some  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  the 
brain  in  sleep,  dreaming,  and  insanity,  from  the  acknowisdged  pheno- 
mena of  this  pretended  sdenoe,  as  well  as  from  the  general  literature  of 
the  subject 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  what  portion  of  the  brain  is  involved 
in  dreaming  and  in  insanity;  then,  what  i» the  mode  of  action  of  that 
portion,  what  are  the  phenomena  manifested  when  its  normal  mode 
of  action  is  disturbed,  what  are  the  agents  of  the  change,  and  what 
practical  conclusions  may  be  deduced.  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  physiologists  as  to  what  portions  of  the 
brain  are  affected  in  dreaming.  Dr.  Symonds,  in  his  able  and  philoso- 
phical lectures,  very  condsely  states  tiie  present  views  of  the  leading 
British  neurologists.  The  abolition  of  sensation  in  profound  sleep,  and 
its  modifications  in  dreaming,  point  to  the  nerves  of  sensation  as  being 
involved  primarily  in  the  changa  These  are  connected,  (as  Dr. 
Bymonds  observes,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
others,)  either  directly,  or  through  the  spinal  cord,  with  certain  portions 
of  the  brain  termed  the  sensory  ganglia,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  thahimi  optid.  To  these  centres  of  sensa* 
tion  are  conveyed  the  impressions  made  by  outward  agents,  and  here 
they  probably  become  objects  of  consciousness.  These  sensory  ganglia^ 
therefore,  have  their  functions  modified  in  all  those  states  of  the  cere* 
brum  in  which  sensations,  as  sttch,  are  no  longer  felt— or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  changes  induced  ordinarily  in  the  sensory  ganglia  by 
impressions,  are  mther  not  produced,  although  the  impressions  reach 
ihran,  (and  even  pass  through  them,)  or,  if  produced,  do  not  become 
objects  of  consciousness.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  principle  well  in 
mind,  if  we  would  perfectly  comprehend  the  phenomena  to  be  subse- 
quently noticed — ^namely,  that  the  impression  is  one  thing,  and  tha 
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4;baDge  induced  iu  the  se&soxy  ganglia  another — ^the  two  being  as  dis* 
tinct  as  cause  and  effect;  that  if  the  faculty  of  aenscUion  be  abolished  or 
modified^  it  is  from  some  functional  change  in  the  sensory  ganglia; 
that,  nevertheless^  the  impressions  may  reach  the  ganglia,  and  the 
changes  may  be  induced  by  them,  yet  the  latter  may  not  become  objects 
of  consciousness,  cts  senscUian, 

Now,  there  are  numerous  animals  which  appear  to  have  nothing 
iruperadded  to  these  sensory  ganglia;  these  constituting,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  their  cerebrum.  They  live,  therefore,  simply  a  sensational 
life,  and  have  probably  little  more  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  than 
those  animals  who  have  only  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  They 
have  more  extensive  relations  to  external  things — ^to  the  imdulations, 
for  example,  of  ethereal  matter,  which,  reaching  the  auditory  or  optic 
nerve,  cause  auditory  and  visual  sensations;  and  they  may  have  a 
quicker  perception  of  pleasure  and  pain;  but  their  conservative  and  other 
instinctive  acts  are  as  medianical  and  automatic  as  in  the  lowest  tribes 
of  animals.  Their  cerebral  senses  are  superadded  to  strengthen  and 
widen  their  inHirictive  life;  they  have  no  mani/eat  mind,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  that  which  regulates  their  actions  so  wisely  and 
adaptively;  and  they  have  no  true  organ  of  mind.  If  a  man  is 
deprived  of  the  organ  of  mind,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  its  func- 
tions be  abolished,  those  of  the  sensory  ganglia  continuing  in  activity) 
he  would  be,  for  the  time,  a  sensational  animal  only,  and  his  actions 
would  correspond. 

Now  these  sensory  ganglia  lying  along  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
arc,  in  fact,  only  the  portals  to  the  portions  of  the  brain  resting  upon 
tbcm,  and  with  which  they  are  in  intimate  connexion.  The  mechanical 
apparatus — the  mere  organ  of  sense— -collects  and  communicates  the 
right  impressions  to  the  netre,  (for  evexy  nerve  of  sense  has  its  own 
class  of  impressions,  which  alpne  it  can  receive,  and  none  other,)  and 
the  uerve  transmits  them  to  the  ganglion  in  virtue  of  certain  changes 
iuduced  in  it  by  the  impressions.  Arrived  at  the  ganglion,  they  begin  from 
a  new  starting-point,  as  it  were,  and  the  ganglion  is  to  the  cerebral  matter 
beyond  what  the  nerve  is  to  the  ganglion.  This  is  exactly  the  arrange* 
ment  which  exists  inferiorly  in  the  spinal  cord,  with  reference  to  the 
nerves  of  touch  and  common  sensation.  Entering  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord,  they  carry  impressions  to  it  which  excite  changes  therein — 
BenscUional  in  their  character  if  the  result  of  those  changes  is  trans- 
mitted upwards  as  from  a  new  starting-point  —  and  automatically 
^notorial,  if,  instead  of  so  passing  upwards,  they  are  transmitted  across 
the  spinal  cord  into  the  motor  tracts. 

Where  then,  in  this  arrangement,  are  we  to  locate  sensation?  The 
more  recent  views  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are  adopted  by  Dr.  Wood,  and 
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have  the  merit  of  Bimplicity.  Dr.  Wood  observes  that  there  exist  several 
centres, — ^namely,  first,  of  muscular  action  in  the  spinal  cord ;  secondly^ 
of  volition  seated  in  the  corpora  striata  and  adjacent  parts,  having 
ample  communications  with  the  spinal  cord  downwards,  and  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  upwards;  thirdly,  a  centre  of  sensation,  inde- 
pendent like  the  others,  but  at  the  same  time  closely  connected  with 
the  centre  of  volition ;  this  is  seated  in  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora 
olivaria^  with  which  all  the  nerves  of  sense  are  more  or  less  connected. 
These  conjointly.  Dr.  Wood  remarks,  appear  to  form  a  ganglion  for  the 
sensations  communicated  by  the  nerves  of  touch,  and  therefore 
destined  for  the  reception  of  sensitive  impressions.  The  dose  associa- 
tion between  them  and^  the  proper  optic  ganglia  is  explained  by  the 
close  association  between  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  which  is  appa* 
rent  both  from  the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  of  external  objects  arc 
communicated  to  us,  and  also  from  the  joint  operation  of  those  senses 
in  directing  muscular  movements.  Fourthly,  a  centre  of  emotions, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  mesocephale,  it-s  influence  extending 
upwards  to  the  hemispheres,  backwards  to  the  cerebellum,  downwards 
to  all  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion.  Fifthly,  another  independent 
centre,  seated  in  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  the  instrument  of  mental 
operations — ^namely,  perception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  &c. 
In  addition  to  these  five  centres  (Dr.  Wood  only  counts  them  as  four) 
there  is  a  centre  for  the  combination  of  muscular  movements,  and 
another  for  respiration  and  deglutition.  According  to  these  views, 
(which  are  substantially  those  of  Dr.  Symonds,)  sensation  is  seated  in 
the  olivary  bodies  and  optic  thalami.  But  what  arc  we  to  understand 
by  the  term  senaattoh,  as  used  by  Dr.  Wood?  This  he  nowhere  defines, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  has  not  a  very  exact  notion  of  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  further  than  that  sensation  consists  in  "  our 
ideas  of  external  things."  Let  us  take  an  example.  Dr.  Symonds 
states,  that  he  remembers  once  in  his  sleep  witnessing  a  prolonged 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  he  was  aftenvards  able  to  trace 
to  the  light  of  a  candle  brought  suddenly  into  the  dark  room  where  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  to  the  noise  made  in  opening  a  door,  the  lock  of 
which  was  never  turned  without  a  good  deal  of  grating  and  rattling. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  instances  of  this  kind  there  is  no  sensation 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  whether  as  restricted  (with  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Dr.  Bennett,  and  others)  to  the  co^iseiouMiesa  of  an  impression, 
or  as  including  "  ideas  of  external  things.**  The  impression  of  light 
and  sound  reached  the  sensorium,  it  is  true,  but  not  to  excite  sen- 
sations, inasmuch  as  a  combined  result  followed,  and  series  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  were  excited,  constituting  the  one  idea  of  a  thunder-storm. 
It  was  this  idea  of  which  the  mind  became  conscious.     Psychological 
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phenomena  ezactlj  analogotu  are  often  obflerred  in  the  ddtuions  of 
the  insane,  as  when  pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  ntems  exdites  the 
delusion  of  a  wolf,  or  fire,  or  serpent,  being  contidned  in  the  stomadh 
or  bowels,  and  the  like.  In  all  these  cases  the  sensation  is  contained 
in  the  idea;  and  since  the  hemispherical  ganglia  are  the  centres  of  idea* 
of  this  dass,  we  conclude  that  they  also  are  amongst  the  seats  of 
sensation. 

Dr.  Symonds  thus  points  out  the  connexion  of  the  neircras  centres 
with  sleep.  When  it  is  healthy  and  perfect,  action  is  suspended  in  the 
aensoiy  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  cerebellum,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  hemispherical  ganglia;,  or  cerebral  hemispheres,  (some  portion 
being  employed  in  dreaming,)  and  those  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  whidi 
are  used  in  the  transmission  of  sensational  impressions  or  yoliUonal 
impulses.  The  medulla  oblongata  must  not  sleep,  or  respiration  would 
stop.  When  the  sleeper  talks,  the  nerves  which  animate  the  Tocal 
muscles  are  awake,  and  answer  to  the  ideas  and  emotions  dereloped  in 
the  hemispherical  ganglia.  In  simple  sleep-walking,  or  the  minor 
degree  of  somnambulism,  (the  senses  being  still  adeep,)  the  oerebeQum 
is  awake,  and  perhaps  also  the  corpora  striata  in  some  d^ree,  together 
with  the  related  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  But  in  that  form  of  sorn- 
nambulism  in  which  the  subject  of  it  sees  and  hears,  though  under  the 
influence  of  the  dream,  the  parts  awake  are  the  sensory  ganglia,  the 
corpora  striata,  portions  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  the  cerebdlum,  and  the 
related  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  an  ingenious  hypothetical 
organology,  but  a  moment's  consideration  shows  that  it  leaves  a  very 
large  number  of  residual  phenomena. 

How  is  it,  for  example,  (to  mention  one  of  many,)  that  the  somnam* 
bulist  sees  and  hears  only  in  relation  to  his  dreamt  Dr.  Fosgate 
mentions  an  instance  of  this  kind  with  whidi  he  was  familiar.  The 
subject,  a  merchant's  derk,  was  of  a  sanguineo-nervous  temperament-^ 
irritable  and  timid.  It  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  his  fdlow-derka 
to  commence  a  conversation  with  him  (as  soon  as  he  was  suffidently 
asleep  not  to  be  easily  aroused)  relative  to  robbers  breaking  into  the 
store-house.  From  his  timorous  disposition,  this  subject  was  undoubt- 
edly on  his  mind  when  he  retired  to  rest,  and  therefore  could,  by  skilful 
management,  readily  be  made  the  theme  of  his  thoughts  in  sleep.  By 
this  management  he  could  be  induced  to  converse,  leave  his  bed,  dress, 
go  into  the  street,  and  combat  any  person  who  should  oppose  him  ia 
the  feigned  character  of  a  robber.  On  awaking  he  could  relate  nearly 
the  whole  transaction.  Now,  in  this  and  similar  examples  the  senses 
cannot  be  said  to  be  shut,  or  sensation  abolished.  Toudi,  hearings 
sight,  are  all  open,  but  only  to  a  certain  doM  of  impresdons — namdy, 
those  which  are  in  relation  to  the  series  of  ideas  constituting  the  dieftOL.. 
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It  is  eyident,  from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  writero  before  ua 
haye  not  attained  to  a  true  theorj  of  sensation.  Their  views  are,  hov- 
ever,  of  a  suggestive  character,  and  in  that  respect  usefiiL  In  the  cases 
just  mentioned  an  interesting  analogy  maj  be  traced.  It  is  well 
established  that  only  certain  kinds  of  impressions  can  be  made  on  the 
sensoiy  apparatus.  Light  and  visual  objects  have  no  influence  on  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  simple  or  combined  sounds  cannot  reach  the  sensorium 
through  the  nerves  of  vision.  In  like  manner,  when  the  right  impres- 
sions have  reached  their  respective  ganglia,  something  more  is  wanting 
to  the  completion  of  the  mental  act  which  they  excite,  and  they  must 
go  on  or  forwards  to  another  portion  or  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
centres  adapted  for  their  reception,  and  ready  to  be  influenced  by  them. 
No  one  sense  is  8old^  in  operation  during  our  waking  state,  except  at 
the  moment  of  the  act  of  attention ;  the  normal  ideas  which  pass  throu^ 
the  mind  are  seldom,  if  ever,  compounded  solely  of  the  changes  excited 
through  one  nerve  of  sense;  unconsciously  to  ourselves  we  bring  two 
or  more  into  operation,  and  it  is  the  combined  or  conjoint  result  in  the 
brain  which  is  presented  to  the  mind,  or  of -which,  in  other  words,  we 
become  conscious.  Hence  if  it  so  happen  that  this  conjoint  operation 
u  prevented,  by  any  change  whatever  in  the  cerebrum  sufficient  for  the 
effect  (as  occurs  in  sleep,  somnambulism,  and  insanity),  the  ideas  are 
incongruous  and  imperfect;  consequently  the  external  world  is  not 
placed  before  the  mind  in  its  conjoint  relations^  and  the  perceptions  are 
erroneous. 

Where,  then,  we  again  ask,  is  the  seat  of  sensation  i  To  answer  this 
question,  let  us  more  strictly  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  We 
have  just  used  the  term  perception.  Now  pero^tion  is  continually 
ccmfounded  with  sensation  by  physiological  and  popular  writers,  and, 
without  doubt,  they  are  so  closely  allied,  or  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  that  sensation  and  perception  constitute  one  mental 
act.  Still,  philosophicaily,  they  must  be  discriminated.  Sensation  is 
applied  to  /edings  irrespective  of  the  cause.  Perception  includes  not 
only  the  feelings,  but  the  external  object  or  thing  causing  the  feelings. 
When  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  in  operation  on  abstract 
ideas,  the  perceptions  of  them  are  conceptions,  notions,  &c  If  an 
animal  ./M,  it  has  been  long  supposed  that  it  will  manifest  its  &cnlty  of 
sensation  by  corresponding  movements ;  it  was  therefore  an  established 
proposition,  that  as  certain  adapted  movements  always  followed  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  those  movements  necessarily 
proved  that  the  animal  felt  when  the  stimulus  was  applied.  Hence  an 
abundant  source  of  error;  for  it  has  long  been  known  to  physiologists 
that  certain  tnovements  of  an  admirably  adi^ted  character  inva^ 
riably  result  from  simply  acting  upon  the  matericU  organ  of  mind,  or 
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upon  a  portion  of  it^  by  phydotd  initaats.  For  waut  of  a  better 
phrase,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  coin  a  sew  phm^eology,  tliis  property  of 
the  organism  was  tenned  ai^rporeal  sensation-"-a  contradiction  in  terms; 
neyertbeless  tke  doctrine  was  adopted  by  a  metaphysical  school,  and 
the  term  sensation  was  used  to  indicate  this  carparetU  sensation,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  indicate  the  adapted  and,  af;^f«n%,. rational  respond- 
ence  of  the  organism  to  certain  impressions  made  on  the  nervous 
system  independently  of  consciousness.  It  made  no  dffferenoe  whether 
the  impressions  were  made  iir^cl^  on  the  nervous  centres,  or,  in  other 
words,  were  centric;  or  whether  they  were  fmjp^o^— rthat  is  to  say, 
reached  the  nervous  centres  from  the  Bur£ace  of  the  body  along  the 
continuous  nerve^fibrils  running  thence  inwarda 

Now,  it  has  been  fully  shown,  that  these  reflex  movements  are  altQ> 
gether  independent  of  mind;  that,  in  fact,  the  will  and  oonscioiisDess 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  They  not  only  go  ott  when 
both  the  consciousness  and  will  are  abolished,  but  even  after  the  head  is 
separated  from  the  body,  and  all  mental  action  (if  it  be  granted  that 
the  mind  is  seated  in  the  brain)  is  rendered  impossible.  It  has  also 
been  fully  shown,  and,  indeed,  is  a  matter  within  the  sphere  of  any 
one's  observation,  that  although  the  sensation  or  the  feelii^  of  pleasure 
or  pain  may  accompany  a  movement  thus  excited,  and  occur  ooinci- 
dentally,  the  movement  is  not  oatised  by  the  sentotion,  for  we  find  that 
the  sensation  often  induces.us  to  exercise  an  act  of  intellectual  will — or, 
in  other  word^,  to  control  the  resulting  movements.  What  really 
occurs  when  simple  impressions  are  made  on  the  nerves  is  this ;  if  they 
be  such  as  the  impressed  nerve  is  adapted  to  receive  and  transmit,  they 
are  received  and  transmitted  to  the  ganglion  or  mass  of  grey  matter  in 
connexion  with  that  nerve :  by  virtue  of  an  innate  property  of  the  gan- 
glion, certain  movements  result,  which  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  fulfil 
one  or  other  of  the  instincts  of  the  animal — namely,  tlie  preservation 
and  well-being  of  the  individual,  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and 
the  protection  of  the  young  creature.  The  impression  may  be  indica- 
tive of  what  will  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  instincts ;  in  this  ease,  if 
felt,  it  will  excite  the  seneation  of  pleasure,  or,  if  not  felt,  will  excite 
movements  which  are  observed  to  accompany  the  sensation  of  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  impression  be  indicative  of  what  will 
obstruct  the  fulfilment  of  those  instincts,  it  will,  if  felt,  excite  the  sen- 
sation of  pain;  or,  if  not  felt^  the  nhwemente  which  are  known  to 
accompany  that  sensation.  In  both  cases,  the  movements  or  vital  acts 
thus  excited  are  conservative  either  of  the  organism  or  of  the  species — 
aiming  to  obtain  that  which  is  benefecial,  or  avert  that  which  is  inju- 
rious; but  the  whole  takes  place  in  the  simplest  forms,  without  any 
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teafloning,  or  peroepdon,  or  conception-— -there  is  no  intellectual  act-^ 
simply  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  wliaterer  that  in  this  series  of  Tital  changes 
there  is  a  change  or  changes  in  the  eentral  ganglion,  diiering  accord- 
ing as  pleasure  or  pain  is  excited,  and  reacting  on  the  motor  appa- 
ratus in  accordance  vnth  the  changes— which  (as  we  have  seen)  corre- 
spond  to  the  necessities  of  the  organism.  The  indiyidual  organism  is 
not  consdous  of  any  change — ^it  does  not  even  know  that  there  is  a 
ganglion — it  may  not  even  be  endowed  with  M^^nsciousness — yet 
the  act  of  consciousness  takes  place;  it  becomes  sensible  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain ;  and  its  vital  mechanism  is  duly  and  properly  put  into 
motion.  If  we  analyse  the  stages  of  this  process  we  find  that  for  it6 
integrity  it  is  requisite  that  the  impression  complete  a  circle — ^namely, 
from  the  surface  to  the  sensory  portion  of  the  ganglion,  thence  through 
the  ganglion  to  the  motor  portion,  and  from  the  motor  portion  to  the 
vital  apparatus  or  mechanism  of  the  periphery.  Now,  the  act  of  ftding 
takes  place  at  the  moment  of  centric  action,  or  midway  in  the  stage, 
when  the  adapted  action  is  excited  by  the  proper  changes  in  the  motor 
portion  of  the  ganglion,  and  the  impression  passes  over  to  it  from  the 
sensory  portion,  occupying  but  one  moment  of  time.  The  proofs  of 
these  views  are  to  be  found  in  pathology  and  experimental  physiology ; 
we  need  only,  as  to  the  latter,  refer  to  Grainger,  Yolkmaun,  Stilling, 
Van  Decn,  and  others ;  as  to  the  former,  the  works  of  numerous  recent 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  sleep,  this  circle  is 
interrupted. 

Wliat,  however,  most  merits  the  attention  of  the  psychologist,  is  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  life,  that  all  vital  acts  are  adapted, 
that  Is  to  say,  display  the  operation  of  that  mental  force  which  in  man 
is  termed  reason,  in  animals,  instinct.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  this  principle  and  its  laws  of  action  have  been  almost  altogether 
neglected  by  neurologists,  by  psychologists,  and  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  students  of  metaphysics.  This  was  not  the  method  of  the 
ancient  pliilosophers,  nor  even  of  the  fathers  of  modem  metaphysics. 
To  them,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  it  was  known  as  the  hylozoic  prin- 
ciple, or  as  phtmsy  (hence  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  physiology 
differs  from  the  common  meaning;)  by  the  true  Atheists,  as  the  govern- 
ing essence  of  the  universe;  by  certain  schools  of  Deists,  as  God,  kc 
We  are  satisfied  the  greatest  elucidation  of  what  are  now  impenetrable 
mysteries  in  mental  philosophy  may  be  derived  from  this  quarter,  so 
soon  as  physiologists  have  attained  to  the  height  of  the  great  argu- 
ment; and  we  may  here  observe,  that  Iienceforth  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  limit  the  investigation  of  neurological  phenomena  to  a 
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atady  of  the  Btrocture  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system — for  this 
reason,  that  the  phenomena  we  have  just  analysed  take  place  in  the 
same  order  or  sequence  in  animals  totally  devoid  of  a  nervous  system, 
in  genns  of  every  kind,  in  v^^ble  life,  and,  in  shorty  in  every  form  <^ 
oiganism.  The  same  great  law  is  evidently  in  operatkm  throogbovt 
animated  nature;  we  see  it  in  the  laws  of  life;  in  the  operatioiis  of 
instinct;  in  the  works  of  reason*  There  is  hardly  an  art  or  acienee 
which  dignifies  humanity,  or  ministers  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
mankind,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  operations  of  the  blindly 
working  "vital  principle,"  or  of  the  ironderfiil  manifestations  of 
instinct.  Unconscious  of  the  hidden  bearings  of  his  argument,  Pope 
toudies  admirably  on  this  connexion  of  reason  with  instinct. 

'<  Leirn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 
Thy  arts  of  buUding  from  tlM  bM  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  ploogh,  the  worm  to  weare ; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  drlTing  gale; 
Here  sobterranean  works  and  cities  see ; 
There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 
Leant  eaeh  small  people*B  genius,  policies. 
The  ants'  xcpublie,  and  the  realm  of  beea." 

Universal  science  is  pre-existent  in  nature;  every  branch  of 
physics  is  practised  by  vegetable  and  animal  organisms ;  not  without  a 
regard  to  the  beautiful :  hence  our  conviction  that  the  whole  range  of 
psychological  phenomena  must  be  studied  before  we  can  lighten  and 
enli^ten 

•«  __  the  burden  and  the  mystery 
Of  all  this  nnintelligible  world." 

Now,  the  process,  the  analysis  of  which  we  have  given,  contains  in 
it  not  only  the  basis  of  sensation  and  perception,  but  also  of  volition. 
In  reasoning  animals,  the  impression  passes  upwards  to  the  hemi- 
spherical  ganglia,  and  the  act  of  ioill  takes  place  at  the  moment  the 
consequent  morement  is  determined.  At  the  same  moment  the  act  <^ 
perception  also  occurs,  and  the  idea  or  consciousness  of  causation  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  acts  take  place.  At  the  same  moment  there  is 
also  sensaiian;  but  the  sensation  thus  excited  in  combination  with  a 
perception,  differs  from  what  we  may  t^m  9k  primary  or  fwndamental 
sensation.  To  have  what  is  termed  the  sensation  of  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, it  is  requisite  that  the  tactile  apparatus  be  brought  firmly  in 
contact  with  a  hard  body,  as  marble— of  roughness,  or  smoothness 
that  they  should  be  brought  firmly  in  contact  by  means  of  a  similar,  yet 
different  adaptation  of  the  muscular  apparatus ;  and  so  the  antomatic^ 
but  conscious  vm  of  ike  muscular  system  must  take  place;  otherwise 
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there  could  be  no  perception  of  hardncBS  or  roughness,  or  the  oon- 
touy.  Bat  the  perception  having  taken  place^  the  sensation  which 
accompanies  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  feeling  of  that  which  is  con- 
gruous or  incongruous  with  the  well-being  of  the  organism — the 
Tough  and  hard  being  likely  to  be  injurious,  the  smooth  and  soft  the 
contrary. 

As  all  perceptions  may  be  pleasing  or  the  contrary,  there  must  be 
some  mechanism  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  well  as  in  the  simpler 
central  gangiia^  whereby  they  are  felt  to  be  pleasing  and  displeasing; 
And  this  is  another  reason  why  we  think  sensation  cannot  be  limited  to 
ihe  basilar  ganglia  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  be 
already  a  condition  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  such,  that  when  new 
ideas  are  excited,  the  changes  which  accompany  their  excitation  are 
found  to  be  congruous  or  incongruous  with  the  substrata  already 
existent  This  condition  has  been  theorized  on  by  various  writers,  but 
its  true  nature  is  not  yet  understood.  All  we  can  do  to  illustrate  it  is 
by  the  way  of  analogy.  Just  as  we  find  creatures  bom  into  the  world 
with  their  nervous  system  so  constituted  that  certain  impressions  are 
painful,  or  the  contrary,  so  from  various  causes  the  nervous  system 
may  become  so  constituted  that  certain  ideas  become  painful,  or  the 
contrary.  Amongst  these  causes  are  acquired  habits,  prejudices,  esta^- 
blished  modes  of  thought — in  short,  all  modes  of  mental  and  vital 
action,  by  which  new  substrata  are  develoi)ed.  Ideas,  if  congruous  with 
such,  give  pleasure,  if  incongruous,  are  painful. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
understand  what  a  sensation  is  and  is  not.  Obviously,  it  is  not  merely 
the  consciousness  of  an  impression  neither  in  theory  nor  in  fiict  j  equally 
obviously,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  change,  or  of  changes,  produced 
in  the  organ  of  consciousness,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  impressions, 
one  or  more.  The  point  of  consciousness  is,  in  fact,  that  point  in  the 
general  organ  in  which  the  changes  take  place,  and  may  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  our  sensations  and  perceptions.  Hence  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  double  and  treble  consciousness  j  to  have  also  at  one 
time  pleasing,  at  another  displeasing,  sensations  and  conceptions  from 
the  same  source.  We  are  also  in  a  better  position  to  understand  what 
oonsciousness  is,  and  what  relations  it  bears  to  the  encephalic  ganglia 
generally.  We  have  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  motion 
that  a  circle  in  the  nervous  system  be  completed.  Now,  the  body  is  a 
unit-^it  IB  indivisible-— literally,  an  indwiduaL  It  is  true  that  limbs 
may  be  removed,  and  even  the  nervous  system  partially  destroyed; 
stUl  it  is  without  injury  to  the  unity  of  the  consciousness,  and  simply 
from  the  fact,  that  the  completion  of  the  circle  is  in  the  sensorium. 
There  every  part  of  the  body  is  represented,  as  it  were,  and  although 
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the  mere  mechanical  apparatos  maj  be  removed,  the  vital  unit  remaint 
intact,  until  the  destroyer,  entering  the  sanctuary  of  thought,  cnuhes 
the  admirable  mechanism  of  the  divine  mind  contained  within,  and  the 
circle  is  rendered  incomplete. 

And  so  when  deep  sleep  £eJ1s  upon  man,  and  he  has  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  night,  the  machine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  circle 
ts  imperfect.  The  substrata  of  past  thoughts  are  awakened  into  actiyity 
by  various  causes — sometimes  ideas  hid  deeply  in  the  caverns  of 
memory  are  again  developed,  and  vivid  phantasms  pass  before  the  oon- 
jsciousness  in  infinite  variety,  the  dreamer  wondering  whence  he  hu 
got  them,  and  puzzled  with  the  fantastic  tricks  his  memoty  and 
imagination  play  him.  Impressions  reaching  the  central  axis  from 
«very  point  of  the  periphery,  excite  a  thousand  ripples  (if  we  may  he 
permitted  the  analogy)  in  the  cerebral  sensorium,  each  of  which  passes 
before  the  consciousness  with  inconceivable  rapidity — undulating  on 
•ever,  sometimes  in  well-ordered  series  of  waves,  so  that  connected 
thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  ^vith  the  precision  of  instinct,  or  in  mar- 
vellous and  incongruous  combinations,  with  the  efifect  to  the  mind's 
«ye  of  a  psychal  kaleidoscope.  That  the  cerebral  matter  is  endowed 
with  properties,  such,  that  it  is  capable  of  these  changes,  is  manifest 
•enough  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  not  only  does  the  nervous 
•organisation  of  perfect  insects  and  vertebrates  manifest  phenomena 
equally  wonderful,  but  even  the  amorphous  microscopic  germ  contains 
within  it,  and  dependent  entirely  upon  the  integrity  of  its  organisation, 
that  property  whereby  in  well-ordered  and  admirably  adapted  sequence, 
the  whole  subsequent  acts  of  the  organism  is  performed. 

Now  what  is  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  cerebrum 
during  dreaming,  and  its  allied  state.  Insanity  ?  To  determine  this, 
we  have  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  normally  in 
thought;  and  if  we  would  ascertain  this  again,  we  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  changes  wliich  occur  in  the  central  axis  of  animals  endowed 
only  with  instinct,  and  in  the  spinal  cord  during  reflex  acts.  Now 
it  is  only  by  analogy  we  can  in  any  way  carry  out  these  inquiries. 
Professor  Gregory,  indeed,  hopes  that,  very  shortly,  clairvoyants  will  de- 
termine these  identical  questions  by  simple  visual  observation ;  that  is 
to  say,  will  be  able  to  ^asthe  changes  which  occur  in  the  brain  in  acts  of 
thought ;  to  us,  however^  this  short  and  ready  road  is  utterly  closed ; 
and  as  the  microscope  cannot  aid  us,  and  vivisections  are  useless,  we  have 
no  other  method  than  the  method  of  analogy.  Let  us,  then,  pursue  it 
in  as  simple  a  manner  as  we  can.  When  the  foot  of  a  headless  frog  is 
irritated  it  is  retracted,  and  the  animal  will  even  leap;  if  it  be  put  into 
water,  (j^rovided  the    necessary  conditions  are  attended  to,)  it  will 
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move  its  limbs  as  in  sivimmlng,  and,  in  reality,  the  decapitated  animal 
will  swim.  Now  it  is  certain  that,  to  perform  these  acts,  a  certain 
combination  of  numerous  mnscles  is  requisite,  whereby  their  Contrac- 
tions are  adapted  to  move  the  levers,  (the  bones  to  which  they  are 
attached,)  so  that  the  acts  of  retraction  of  the  leg,  and  of  swimming 
and  leaping,  will  take  place.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  volition  or 
consciousness  of  the  animal  is  not  the  power  by  which  this  necessary 
combination  is  effected ;  while  it  is  also  equally  certain,  from  multitudes 
of  experiments,  that  the  power  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  in  the  nervous 
fiystem,  and  particularly  in  the  central  ganglia,  inasmuch  as  the  inie- 
grity  of  that  system  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  movement  at 
all.  In  a  conscious  being,  (as  man,)  an  act  of  volition  is  the  same, 
in  one  important  point ;  for  when  a  person  withdraws  his  limb  from 
an  irritating  agent,  or  leaps,  or  swims,  he  has  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  musdes  which  he  combines,  or,  indeed,  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
muscles  at  all.  Muscular  action  has  been  likened  to  a  performance  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  mind  has  been  represented  as  playing  on  the  roots 
of  the  motor  nerves,  or  their  prolongation  into  the  corpora  stricUaf 
just  as  a  performer  plays  upon  the  keys  of  a  piano.  How  erroneous 
and  useless  the  analogy  is  apparent  enough;  the  mind  simply  vnlls 
the  act,  and  it  is  done,  provided  the  mechanism  be  in  order ;  if  that 
be  deranged,  it  is  not  done.  In  like  manner,  when  ^  reason,  or,  in 
other  words,  deduce  the  cause  from  the  effect,  the  mind  acts  with  the 
rapidity  of  instinct,  and  we  even  draw  our  conclusions,  provided  wc 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  data,  with  the  precisiwi  of  instinct. 
This  is  almost  paradoxical,  but  it  is  the  fact,  and  so  much  so,  that  the 
mind  thus  acts  even  still  more  instinctively  in  its  method,  for  it  will 
pass  through  a  whole  train  of  thought,  examine  the  premises,  and  draw 
conclusionsy  and  yet  the  individual  be  quite  unconscious  of  this  opera* 
tion  of  his  own  mind;  so  great  is  the  analogy  between  the  workings  of 
instinct  and  of  reason. 

Although  our  views  hardly  bring  us  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  reason,  will,  and  consciousness,  they  widen,  to  an  infinite  extent, 
the  analogies  by  which  we  can  determine  their  relations  to  the  material 
organisation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spiritual  organisation  on  the 
other.  The  changes  taking  place  in  the  central  axis  in  the  ordinary 
and  multitudinous  operations  of  instinct,  have  a  distinct  correlation 
with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  same  axis  in  the  multitudi- 
nous operations  of  thought. 

If  the  mind  begins  to  contemplate  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
psychological  nature  of  man  from  this  point  of  view,  and,  ranging 
freely  through  natural  hbtory,  collates  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  dis- 
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plajed  in  animated  nature  widi  the  phenomena  of  the  human  will  and 
Gon8ciou8nes8y  it  is  quickly  lost  in  the  infinite  grandeur  of  the  thoughts 
which  the  contemplation  excites,  as  it  wanders  amidst  that 

'*  Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  homan,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eje  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach. ** 

The  common  source  of  the  two  great  classes  of  rational  and  instinc- 
tive phenomena  will  strike  the  mind,  and  it  will  he  led  to  the  oonvio^ 
tion,  that  by  the  most  rigid  induction  man  is  shown  to  be  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  is  in  very  deed  and  truth  a  reflex  of  the  Divine 
mindj  that  as  inunortality  is  the  portion  of  his  spiritual  nature^ 
and  he  will  endure  to  aU  eternity,  so  the  essence  which  constitutes  his 
spiritual  nature  has  been  formed  and  developed  from  all  eft^nity; 
that  the  faculties  of  instinct,  acting  blindly  and  without  the  self^x>a- 
sciousness  of  the  individual,  constitute  the  foundation  and  oHgin  of 
the  faculties  of  the  reasoning  mind;  and  that  as  ihey  spring  £rom  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Divine  mind,  so  also  the  oonsdous  mind  evolved 
from  instinct,  and  rendered  more  and  more  perfect  in  LnteUigenoe  and 
freedom  of  volition,  springs  from  that  direct  operation  also,  and  becomes 
finally  conscious  of  its  origin,  and  claims  Ood  as  its  Father.  Haviqg 
attained  to  this  knowledge,  with  the  same  certainty  of  conviction  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  its  own  existence,  and  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
physical  and  mathematical  science,  it  has  reached  its  highest  know- 
ledge. 

All  this  may  seem  very  foreign  to  our  theme,  but  it  is  not  so;  for  it 
is  obvious,  that  as  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  insanity  are  of  oor- 
poreal  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  result  from  changes  in  the  functions 
of  the  cerebrum,  it  was  neoessaiy  to  hint  what  were  the  relations  of 
the  material  organ  to  animated  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  mind, 
on  the  other.  When  persons  speak  of  matter  in  relation  to  mental 
phenomena,  they  forget  that  the  material  organ  is  not  made  up  of 
sticks  and  stones,  and  brute  stuff,  but  is  a  most  exquisite  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  no  created  thing  can  equal,  and  ^hich  it  has 
been  the  work  of  ages  to  perfect.  Without  a  due  appreciation  of 
this  wonderful  mechanism,  all  proper  comprehension  of  mental  aber* 
ration  is  impossible;  unless  the  premises  we  have  laid  down  be 
granted,  all  practical  and  useful  inquiry  into  its  laws  of  action  is  im- 
possible. 

Sleep  depends  on  an  altered  condition  in  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum, whereby  the  impressions  which  reach  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
organism  cease  to  excite  those  ehanges  which  constitute  the  mcUeriai 
portion  of  the  act  of  consciousness.     Nevertheless,  changes  do  occur  in 
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deep ;  and  ihiuie  are  of  different  kinds,  aooording  aa  aleep  is  more  or 
ksa  perfect     If  eonaoiousness  be  entirel j  abolished,  the  phenomena  of 
the  organism  are  those  of  vegetative  life,  and  the  man  is  fdmplj  a  living 
machine,  like  animals  devoid  of  feeling  or  consciousness.     If,  however, 
the  sleep  be  imperfect,  there  is  a  very  different  condition,  accordingly 
as  the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  various  changes  going  on,  or  according 
to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia.     Perfect  sleep,  or 
the  reduction  of  the  animal  to  a  vegetative  mode  of  existence,  is  a  great 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  whereby  animated  nature  is 
maintained  in  health  and  happiness.     Dr.  Sjononds  observes  that  little 
is  known  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep  in  the  avertebrata;  periods  of 
inactivity  with  them  are,  perhaps,  periods  of  sleep.    But  do  not  vege- 
tables sleep  1  If  we  use  the  term  in  the  wider  sense  of  periodic  inactivity 
of  vital  fanction,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Linnaeus  on  this  point. 
In  plants  with  compound  leaves,  at  the  approach  of  night  the  leaflets 
fbld  together,  while  the  petiole  is  recurved,  and  the  leaflets  again  expand 
and  raise  themselves  at  the  return  of  day.    The  Hedysamm  gyrans  has 
temate  leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet,  which  is  larger  than  those  at  the 
aide,  does  not  move,  except  to  sleep;  but  the  lateral  ones,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  are  in  continual  motion,  both  day  and  night,  even  when 
the  terminal  leaflet  is  asleep.     Plants  are  not  only  like  animals  in  the 
general  fact,  but  also  in  the  details.     Thus,  as  some  animals  sleep  in 
heat  and  some  in  oold,  some  in  the  day  and  some  in  the  night,  so  it  is 
also  with  vegetables.     The  flowers  of  the  crocus  and  similar  plants 
expand  beneath  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  but  close  when  they  are 
withdrawn.   So,  on  the  contrary,  the  QSnotheras  unfold  their  blossoms 
to  the  dews  of  evening,  and  wither  away  at  the  approach  of  day.     The 
Victoria  Regia  sleeps  during  the  day  and  wakes  up  at  night,  takings 
like  tropical  animals,  its  siesta.     During  the  late  almost  total  eclipse  of 
tiie  sun,  one  of  the  specimens,  now  grown  in  England,  awoke  up  and 
opened  out  its  flower,  as  if  it  were  night,  imitating  the  reputed  doings 
of  animals  under  similar  eiroumstances.     These  vital  movements  in 
plants  are,  perhaps,  not  all  of  the  nature  of  sleep.     Thus,  the  crocuses 
may  shut  up  to  protect  the  organs  of  reproduction  from  the  cold  and 
dews  of  night;  but  the  day-sleep  of  the  Victoria  Eegia  lily,  and  of 
numerous  other  plants,  appears  to  be  a  true  sleep,  having  for  its  object 
repose  from  vital  action.     The  sleep  of  tropical  animals  during  the  day 
is  probably  of  a  similar  nature,  as  is  also  the  prolonged  torpidity  of 
serpents  during  the  heat  of  the  tropical  summer,  and  which  seems  to  be 
a  true  hybernation,  if  the  paradoxical  phrase  may  be  permitted.     In 
the  dormant  condition  of  animals  which  are  torpid  during  the  winteri 
we  have,  perhaps,  an  exact  illustration  of  perfect  sleep.     Not  only  are 
the  animal  functions  brought  into  a  state  of  complete  inactivity,  but 
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even  those  of  organic  life  are  reduced  to  tlie  lowest  ebb  compatible 
with  the  continuance  of  vital  action.  The  respiration  can  scarcely  be 
detected,  and  the  circulation  is  wonderfully  slackened.  The  pulse  of 
the  hamster  beats  in  the  ordinary  condition  at  the  rate  of  150  strokes 
per  minute;  but  in  the  hybernatory  sleep  it  is  only  15,  ^larmots 
make  500  respirations  in  an  hour;  when  torpid,  the  rate  is  only  15. 
How  nearly  all  bio-chemical  action  ceases  during  this  state  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  animals  very  nearly  fall  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere;  in  ordinary  sleep  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  less 
from  the  same  cause. 

Trance-sleep  is  a  morbid  form  of  sleep,  and  has  been  frequently  and 
fatally  mistaken,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  death.     In  trance-sleep  there 
deems  to  be  the  same  suspension  of  the  animal  and  organic  functions  as 
takes  place  in  hybernation,  but  the  hemispherical. ganglia  oontinue  in 
intestine  activity;  and  if  all  external  perception  be  abolished,  and  the 
mind  be  exclusively  conscious  of  the  intestine  changes,  the  tbooghtsand 
imaginations  appear  to  the  sleeper  as  perfect  lealities,  and  phenomena 
are  manifested  to  the  mind's  eye  which  perhaps  approximate  as  closely 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  realities  of  pure  thought 
as  any  terrestrial  phenomena  can.     The  condition  of  the  encephalon  is 
very  remarkable  in  all  the  forms  of  trance,  (for  there  are  several,)  and  is 
very  worthy  of  special  investigation.     When  the  torpid  state  partially 
extends  to  the  motor  system,  the  cataieptic  condition  is  induced — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  muscles  contract  automatically  upon  any  slight  impression 
being  made  on  the  surface,  as  on  the  muscles  themselves  by  flexure  of 
the  limb,  so  that  a  Tmb  or  the  whole  body  will  remain  for  a  prolonged 
period  in  the  same  position,  or,  in  fact,  until  an  impression  from  with- 
out alters  the  condition  of  the  motor  portion  of  the  central  axis.     This 
is  cataleptic  trance.     A  more  frequent  form  is  that  in  which  the  mus- 
cular system  is  either  entirely  paralyzed,  and  the  body  is  motionless,  or 
else  the  motor  system  is  in  full  activity,  and  the  limbs  and  organs  of 
motion  generally  respond  to  the  ideas  passing  through  the  hemispherical 
ganglia :  this  latter  form  is  somnambulism,  the  former  is  true  trance. 
The  so-called  mctgiieiic  trance  is  simply  sonmambulism  excited  arti- 
ficially by  acting  on  the  sensorium  by  a  prolonged  act  of  attention. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  tliis  form  of  sleep,  from  the  profoundest 
insensibility  to  impressions,  to  a  temporary  and  slight  condition  little 
differing  from  the  waking  state.     The  great  difference  between  true 
trance  and  its  modifications  is  this:  that  while  the  body  is  deprived  of 
motor  power,  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  motor  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  sensorial,  the  sensorial  itself  is  fully 
active;  and  there  are  not  only  coherent  dreams  passing  through  it,  as 
visions,  iSrc,  but  the  individual  is  conscious  of  hb  dreams  on  awaking. 
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and  can  relate  tbenu     Trance,  too,  implies  that  the  dreams  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  unseen  world,  in  a  religious  sense. 

In  ordinary  sleep  there  is  also  a  difference  of  this  kind  observed. 
Persons  on  awaking  may  remember  their  dreams,  or  they  may  talk 
loudly,  and  appear  much  disturbed  in  their  sleep,  and  yet  have  no 
recollection  of  the  cause  of  their  bodily  movements,  if  awoke  in  the 
midst  of  the  dream.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  must  look  upon  the 
muscular  acts  as  reflex  cerebral  phenomena.  It  is  essential,  perhaps, 
to  the  completion  of  our  idea  of  a  dream,  that  it  be  remembered ;  a 
somnambulist  may  enact  a  dream,  and  yet  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  anything  he  has  done,  although  he  may  have  been  at  work  for 
an  hour  or  two,  or  even  more.  In  this  case,  he  cannot  correctly  be 
said  to  dream;  if,  however,  he  recollects  all  that  he  has  done,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dream,  then  we  may  properly  describe  his  condition  as  that 
of  dreaming.  The  difference  is  not  generic;  nevertheless,  it  is  of 
importance  to  remember  these  slight  modifications  of  consciousness,  in 
the  form  of  acts  of  memory. 

Dr.  Symonds  observes,  that  the  simplest  form  of  memory  is  the  mere 
reproduction  of  a  sensation,  or  the  return  of  a  thought,  or  of  a  former 
creation.  When  these  occur  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  the  act  of  mind  is 
termed  recoUection;  when  the  past  returns  unbidden,  or  spontaneously, 
it  is  a  remembrance.  Both  these  states  of  the  mind  are  dependent  upon 
what  is  termed  the  associaiion  of  ideas.  As  no  change  in  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia  can  occur  without  an  antecedent  change  as  the 
agent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  association  of  ideas,  considered  physiologi- 
cally, is  dependent  upon  some  impression  made  on  the  material  organ 
of  mind,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  adapted  to  re-excite  the  previously 
existing  nuUerial  ideas — a  term  that  has  often  been  used  to  charac- 
terise the  maUrial  basis  of  the  true,  or  metaphysical  ideas.  Now,  of 
these  re-exciting  impressions  there  are  at  least  two  kinds,  corresponding 
to  the  two  forms  of  memory;  the  one  dependent  on  the  wiU,  and 
arising  immediately  by  its  operation  on  some  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia;  the  other  coming  from  without,  and  passing  through 
the  sensorial  ganglia — the  portals  of  the  mind.  In  these  two  kinds  of 
mnemonical  impressions  we  have  the  analogues  of  tlie  two  kinds  of 
material  impressions — namely,  that  kind  which  excites  movement 
immediately  either  with  or  without  an  accompanying  sensation,  and 
that  which  is  exerted  immediately  by  an  act  of  volition,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  perception,  or  conception.  In  other  words,  the 
impressions  in  acts  of  memory  are  excito-sensorial,  or  volitional* 
sensorial;  but  (just  as  in  reflex  acts)  they  require  a  pre-existent  sub- 
stratum, or  otherwise  the  act  of  memory  never  takes  place.  The  re- 
exdtement  of  sensations,  in  remembrance,  is  a  curious  illustration  Of 
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this  analogy;  for  not  only  will  the  ideas  be  reprodtieec!  m  connexion 
with  it,  but  also  the  muscular  acts  and  other  dumges  wbxdi  the  original 
sensation  excited.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  reiy  fanuEar,  as 
when  Tomidng  is  excited  by  the  recollection  or  remembrance  of  a  &- 
gusting  object,  drag,  dbc.  Mere  acts  wiU  often  be  re-exdted  in  fius 
way,  with  hardly  any  consdousness  of  the  impression,  if  they  hare  been 
so  often  performed  as  to  become  habitual — and  sometimes  habitnal 
moyements  will  be  re-excited  by  almost  any  impression.  We  hare 
occasionally  experimented  on  a  costermonger,  who  scIIb  sugar-plums  at 
the  comer  of  a  street  we  pass  daily,  and  who  contmnally  repeats, 
**  ha'penny  an  ounce— two  a-penny."  If,  when  he  is  quiescent,  we 
excite  his  attention  by  a  stare,  or  a  frown,  or  a  peculiar  smile,  he  w3I 
immediately  utter  his  cry.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  case  of  ibs 
merchant's  derk  we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Fosgate's  work,  whose 
fellow-clerks,  acting  upon  his  known  habits  of  thought,  excited  s  dream 
at  will,  and  made  him  enact  it. 

The  suggestion  of  dreams  may  therefore  be  dependent  upon  internal 
or  external  impresnons,  or  npon  both  combined.  The  internal  impres- 
sions may  dther  be  ideae,  or  trains  of  ideas,  excited  by  the  intestine 
changes  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  or  sensaiHonB  exdted  by  impres- 
sions derived  from  the  viscera  and  sensorial  nerves.  The  external 
impressions  may  be  derived  from  various  objects  that  excite  the  organs 
of  sense,  not  causing,  however,  dther  sensations  or  perceptions,  but  re- 
exdting  conceptions  only,  or  trains  of  ideas.  The  hunger  proportion  of 
our  revived  conceptions  have  reference  to  visual  objects,  and  Uiese  re- 
exdte  other  conceptions  in  sequence,  or  association.  When  the  friend 
of  bygone  times,  Dr.  Symonds  observes,  revisits  us  in  sleep,  we  do  not 
recognise  his  form  merely  as  one  that  had  been  seen  before  but  with 
its  presence  return  some,  at  least,  of  the  occurrences  in  his  life,  tbe 
points  in  his  character,  his  sentiments,  and  his  familiar  talk.  For,  so 
far  is  it  from  bdng  true,  that  visual  images  alone  are  produced  in  dreams, 
that  it  often  happens  that  the  remains  of  several  sensations  are  simul- 
taneously renewed. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  ideas  in 
sleep.  They  may  arise  in  their  exactly  pre-existent  form,  or  they  may 
have  a  kaleidoscope  arrangement;  and  fragments  of  many  may  be 
patched  together  in  a  mosaic,  which  to  the  dreamer  appears  perfectly 
natural  and  possible,  but  to  the  waking  reason  is  nothing  but  the 
grossest  absurdity.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  state 
occurs  in  insanity  as  well  as  in  dreaming.  The  wildest  incoherences, 
the  confounding  of  personal  identities,  the  mingling  of  material  and 
mental  properties,  the  most  miraculous  violations  of  the  best  ascertained 
laws  of  nature,  exdte  no  more  surprise  or  wonder  than  the  commonest 
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ereata  of  Hfe.  In  the  following  example,  mentioned  hj  Dr.  Sjmond% 
tiie  practitioner  experienced  in  insanitj  will  recognise  delusions 
which  occasionallj  occur  to  the  insane.  '*  A  gentleman  to  whom  this 
institution  is  largely  indebted,  gave  me  the  following  experience  :^- 
'I  have  several  times  appeared  to  read  a  portion  of  an  imaginary  work^ 
as  reg^ula/dy  as  if  it  had  been  reaL  I  have  also  dreamed  that  I  was 
dead,  and  that  I  carried  my  own  body  in  a  coadi  to  bniy  it ;  and  that 
when  I  reached  the  place  of  burial,  a  stranger  said,  *  I  would  not  advise 
you,  sir,  to  bury  your  body  in  this  place,  for  they  are  about  to  build  so 
near  it,  that  I  have  no  doobt  the  body  will  be  disturbed  by  the 
builders.'  ^That,'  I  replied,  'is  very  true;  I  thank  you  for  the  infor- 
mation, and  I  will  remove  it  to  another  spot ;'  upon  which  I  awoke.' " 
We  were  informed  by  a  friend  that  he  had  a  dream  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind.  Betuming,  much  fatigued,  from  a  ball,  where  he  Imd 
taken  an  unusual  amount  of  liquids,  and,  finally,  some  diuretic  cham- 
pagne,  he  quickly  fell  asleep,  and  'dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  large  ball- 
room, and  that  one  of  the  company  created  a  considerable  disturbance 
by  his  wandering  about  the  reception-rooms  for  a  convenient  place  to 
relieve  a  pcesBing  ^nrnt,  and  attracting  the  notice  of  the  company  to 
his  unusual  conduct.  He  behaved  so  improperly,  that  the  dreamer 
found  it  aecessaiy  to  remonstrate  with  him  very  strongly  on  the  impro- 
priety, not  to  say  immodesty,  of  his  behaviour,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
doing  this,  when  he  awoke  to  find  that  it  was  himself  upon  whom 
nature  called  so  imperatively  for  relief.  When  conversations  are  held 
with  persons  in  dreams,  there  is  the  same  duplicate  consciousness;  and 
in  insanity  and  delimm  no  phenomenon  is  more  common.  We  have  a 
curious  case  under  our  notice  at  present,  of  an  epileptic  youth  of 
eighteen,  whose  paroxysms  occur  at  intervals  of  four  weeks,  and  are 
accompanied  for  two  or  three  days  by  a  particular  form  of  delirium  ap- 
proaclung  insanity.  He  wanders  hither  and  thither  after  the  fit,  appa-> 
rently  without  an  object;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  says  there  is 
a  man  in  his  head,  who  says  he  must  do  so  and  so,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
do  it.  If  he  reads  while  under  the  epileptic  influence,  he  sajB  the  man 
in  his  head  repeats  ever3rthing  he  reads,  "  loud  up  ;*'  and  often  when  he 
is  not  reading,  the  man  will  "  talk  a  deal  of  nonsense  about  Kentucky.** 
In  this  case  there  is,  doubtless,  a  double  consciousness,  one  portion  of 
the  cerebrum  being  in  a  dream. 

A  very  curious  thing  is,  to  dream  that  one  is  dreaming ;  but  we 
believe  it  is  not  so  very  uncommon.  Dr.  Fosgate  relates  a  dream  of 
this  kind  which  occurred  to  himself  on  the  night  which  followed  the 
committal  to  paper  of  certain  views  of  his  touching  mysterious  and 
prophetic  dreams : — 

''Not  long  sifice,"   he  observes,   "I  was   examining  the  Crototl 
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Waterworks,  in  New  York  city,  including  some  pits  whidli  wew 
open  in  the  streets  where  the  great  iron  trunks  were  exposed, 
and  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  my  mind  was  in  part  occa|ned  with 
this  suhject.  On  fiedling  asleep,  I  dreamed  that  in  passing  one  of  the 
pits,  I  jumped  down  upon  a  tube  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  more  minutely;  but  when  in  this 
position,  on  casting  my  eyes  below,  an  awful  chasm  presented  itsdi^ 
crossed  in  various  directions  by  huge  iron  water-tubes,  but  the  bottom 
was  invisible.  However,  the  depth  was  ninety  feet  In  what  way  the 
information  was  imparted  was  indistinct,  but  such  appeared  the  awful 
depth  under  my  slippery  footing.  I  could  just  barely  reach  the  snr&c^ 
above,  but  could  lay  hold  of  nothing,  and  therefore  attempted  to  leap 
to  the  top.  I  failed,  and  in  falling,  lodged  upon  the  place  I  just  left 
This  fall  will  never  be  forgotten,  so  long  as  excessive  flight,  com* 
mingled  with  horror,  can  leave  an  impression  on  my  mind.  I  then 
thought  to  cry  for  help,  but  dared  not,  lest  my  feet  should  slip,  and 
precipitate  me  down  the  dark  chasm  beneath.  After  reflectuog  loQg 
upon  my  perilous  situation,  I  commenced  feeling  around  the  platform 
surrounding  the  top,  and  finally  succeeded  in  fastening  my  fingers  in  a 
crevice  between  the  planks,  by  which  means  I  drew  myself  up.  The 
dream,  ordinarily,  would  have  ended  here ;  but  my  mind  now  turned 
upon  the  subject  which  had  occupied  my  attention  the  preceding  even- 
ing until  a  late  hour.  I  thought,  in  my  dream,  that  what  had  just 
transpired  was  a  prophetic  dream,  and  to  what  it  might  point  my 
reflections  were  directed,  as  well  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  course  to 
elude  the  impending  danger.  During  these  reflections  I  awoke,  exces- 
sively exhausted.  In  this  instance,  in  a  dream^  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
dreaming.*' 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  two  distinct  dreams  in  this  instance, 
and  the  analysis  of  them  is  not  without  interest.  The  exciting 
cause  of  the  dream  Mas,  probably,  that  state  of  the  cerebrum  which  is 
induced  by  looking  from  a  height  in  the  waking  state,  but  which  will 
occur  in  the  insane,  and  especially  as  a  monomania,  or  as  a  passing 
symptom,  in  persons  who  have  severely  exercised  the  orgaa  of  thought. 
This  had  probably  been  the  case  with  Br.  Fos^te ;  during  sleep,  the 
intestine  changes  in  the  cerebrum  had  produced  the  idea  in  an  organ 
already  predisposed  from  excessive  action,  and  the  material  idea,  so 
excited,  led  to  the  train  of  ideas  constituting  the  dream.  But  the 
sensation  of  danger  of  falling  from  a  height  was  only  momentaiy  in 
duration,  and  ended  with  the  supposed  fisdl ;  when  it  ceased,  the  mind 
became  occupied  with  the  means  of  escape,  and,  finally,  the  whole 
passed  away  into  a  new  association  of  ideas,  namdy,  that  which  bad 
already  occupied  the  mind  in  reference  to  the  prophetic  character  of 
dreams. 

Dr.  Fo8gate*s  dream  was  at  the  commenoement  simply  incubuSf  a  form 
of  dreaming  respecting  which  we  are  surprised  to  observe  that  writer 
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remarks,  that  '^  no  satiBfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  has  been 
given,  all  being  mere  speculation,  not  founded  on  facts."  We  always  con* 
udered  that  many  of  thevarions  forms  of  incdbus  originated  in  disorder  or 
disease  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  but  principally  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  instinct  of  love  of  life,  or  self-conservation,  is  most 
usually  excited  by  a  painful  sensation,  originating  in  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  dependent  on  disease  of  these  viscera,  and  indicating,  in 
fiut,  a  state  in  which  life  is  really  imperilled.  The  whole  series  of  phe- 
nomena usually  resolves  itiself  into  an  imperfect  depuration  or  deration 
4>f  the  Hood,  Now  this  may  take  place  from  various  causes.  There 
may  be  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  causing  retention  of  urea  or  of 
bile  in  the  blood,  or  there  may  be  disease  of  the  heart ;  an  overloaded 
stomach  may  press  upon  it,  or  upon  the  lungs ;  or  the  bedclothes  or 
part  of  the  dress  may  be  pressing  upon  the  mouth  or  throat,  so  as  to 
interrupt  respiration;  or  there  maybe  functional  disturbance  of  the 
hearths  innervation  by  disease  or  predisposition  to  disease,  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  or  the  fibres  of  the  heart  may  have  undergone  the 
fatty  degeneration,  so  that  the  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  motor  system, 
which  characterises  true  sleep,  and  which  implicates  also  the  cardiac 
movements  so  much  as  to  render  them  slower,  absolutely  takes  effect 
upon  the  weakened  fibres,  so  as  to  seriously  impede  the  circulation. 
Without  doubt,  fatal  fits  of  apoplexy,  induced  in  this  way,  have  been^ 
preceded  by  incubus ;  and  its  frequent  recurrence  itiust  be  considered  to 
be  a  very  serious  symptom. 

Incubus  attacks  children  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  irritable 
fibre,  and  is  well  known  to  nurses  as  ''the  megrims."*  In  these  it 
seems  to  be  connected  with  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  remotely  and 
primarily-— and,  secondarily  and  proximately,  with  dight  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  or  a  momentary  and  imperfect  attack  of  laryngismus  stridulus. 
It  is  probable  that  any  painful  sensation,  or  even  morbid  impression, 
originating  in  the  viscera,  and  influencing,  by  incident  exciter  action, 
the  circulation,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  any 
sufficiently  toxic  condition  of  the  blood  of  a  depressing  kind,  will  induce 
one  or  other  form  of  incubus  or  frightful  dreams.  It  is  noticeable,  too, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  horror,  the  dream 
has  almost  always  reference  to  danger  to  life.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Symonds*  friend,  who  ''  awoke  one  morning  desperately  dutching  and 
tugging  at  the  strings  of  his  night-cap,  having  been  dreaming  that  a 
viper  had  fiistened  upon  his  throat,  and  he  was  doing  his  best  to  tear  it 
away,*'  it  is  probable  that  the  strings  had  not  only  irritated  the  skin  of 
the  throat,  but  compressed  the  larynx,  so  as  partially  to  interrupt 
respiration.  The  dreamed  cause  of  danger,  and  the  accompanying 
scenes  of  horror,  will  depend  entirely,  as  to  their  character  and  ape* 
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upon  tlie  iduMynorasies  of  the  uidi^iial«*-liiB  habiii  «f 
tkought,  of  Btody,  of  life.  A  kdy  under  our  cave,  with  oanoerooB 
duease  of  thentenu  and  appendages,  who  aoffen  mneh  fr«m  pain  inAe 
hypogastric  region,  deacrihes  her  dreams  as  being  oi  the  most  hoRiUe 
description.  Being  reUgionsly  disposed,  and  having  heen  long  a  mem- 
ber of  a  strictly  religions  society,  her  dreams  of  horror  most  freqoendy 
tmm  upon  religions  phantasms;  spectral  images,  dothed  in  white  yek 
with  black  faces,  groaning  horribly,  salphureous  smdls,  fearfid  tfaunder- 
ings  and  flashings,  and  eyen  hell  itself,  in  all  its  horrible  reaKtiew, 
disturbing  her  nightly  rest  with  terrors  indescribable. 

"  The  dreamer,^  Dr.  Fosgate  observes,  "  often  believes  himself  sh^ 
wrecked,  and  left  to  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves;  or  he  is  fast 
i^proaching  the  brink  of  a  dreaded  precipice,  without  the  power  to 
turn  aside,  and  over  which  he  must  unavoidably  fall;  or  he  is  pursued 
fay  wild  beasts  intent  on  devouring  him,  and  through  all  he  feels  spell- 
bound, and  unable  to  help  or  defend  himself;  he  struggles  with  all  his 
power  to  be  released  from  this  frightful  situation,  but  apparently  to  no 
purpose,  until  at  last,  when  he  considers  his  dart;ruction  inevitable,  a 
sudden  bound  frees  him  from  his  condition,  and  a  dream  is  disdosed, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  sufferings." 

A  very  interesting  fact  is,  that  the  same  cause  will  prodnoe  a  similar 
incubus-phantasm  in  the  dreams  of  several  persons,  thus  setting  aside 
the  marvellous  points  in  the  coinddenoes  of  so*called  prophetic  dreaons. 
Thus  we  read  lately  of  a  whole  regiment  starting  up  in  ahffm,  dedariBg 
tiiat  they  were  dreaming  that  a  black  dog  had  jumped  upon  thdr 
breasts  and  disappeared,  which  curious  drcnmstanoe  was  explained  by 
the  discoveiy,  that  they  had  all  been  exposed  to  the  influence  cf  a 
ddeterious  gas  generated  in  the  monasteiy  in  which  they  wen 
sleeping. 

We  might  quote  from  Dr.  Fosgate's  description  of  inosbos^  as  » 
disease  (for  such  it  is),  with  satisfaction  to  our  readers,  for  the  writer  o£ 
it  has  suffered  from  its  attacks  ainoe  his  earliest  remembrance^  and  moat 
giaphically  depicts  its  course.  In  his  case  it  appears  to  be  eonneetod 
with  emUrie  disease,  and  hence^  probably,  his  exdusive  pathdcgy. 
"  This  disease,*'  he  remarks,  **  we  conaider  to  be  purely  nervous.  The 
attendant  dyspnosa  and  congestion  '^are  its  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause,  as  has«  been  believed  and  supported  by  pathologists*'— a  {woposi^ 
tion  much  too  general,  as  the  fiact  just  mentioned  shows. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  imperlect  respkatkm  and 
obstmeted  aeration  of  the  blood  which  acoompanies  advanced  phthisie 
and  intense  or  extensive  bronchitis  raidy  indnoes  inenbus.  Still,  m 
those  states  of  the  lungs  the  lespixatOTy  mechanism  has  a  peculiar  and 
diaracteristie  action,  for  the  patient  moans  physically  or  antomatieally; 
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and  iemetimeB  lo  loadly  as  to  exdto  a  nympaiiumng  dnam  in  his  owa 
ndndy  or  even  to  awake  hiTmiftlf.  The  lound  is  pecoHaily  diBtressing, 
being  the  tremnloiu  moan  of  intense  grief  or  Borrow,  and  oft^ieanses 
a  haiTowing  eomriction  in  the  mind  of  the  affiMtionate  watdier,  that  the 
mental  and  physical  snffBrings  of  the  patient  are  great  Tet  they  are 
not;  for  the  sonad  depends  on  reflex  action,  and  b  only  the  mechanical 
groan  of  suffering  nature;  no  sensations  of  pain  are  excited,  and  con- 
sequently the  hemispherical  ganglia  are  not  thrown  into  dreams  and 
tOETors  of  the  night  Incnhus  (in  this  wide  sense  of  a  painful  modi- 
fication of  the  eonservatiye  instinct)  is  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  two 
peculiar  forms  of  epilepsy,  on  the  other,  to  the  varied  forms  of  melan- 
cholia. Certain  epileptic  patients  ruse  a  cry  of  terror  just  previously 
to  the  convulsions,  which  is  certaioly  automatic  and  reflex,  since  they 
are  not  aware  themselves  that  they  raise  the  cry,  nor  feel  any  particular 
dread.  .Again:  epileptics  will  occasionally  start  off  in  the  greatest 
terror,  and  run  as  if  escaping  from  a  fearful  pursuer,  (exhibiting  the 
form  termed  epilepsia  dromicety)  until  arrested  by  the  convulsions ;  yet 
they  also  are  usuidly  without  knowledge  of  the  sensation  which  induces 
the  flight,  except,  in  some  instances,  they  observe  that  they  are  seized 
with  an  indescribable  dread.  Hippocrates  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  this  relation  between  incubus  and  epilepsy :  in  his  ^'  Treatise  on 
Epilepsjr"  {"  the  Sacred  Disease")  he  observes,  "  I  have  known  many 
peisons  in  sleep  groaning  and  crying  out,  some  in  a  state  of  suffoa^ 
tion,  some  jumping  up  and  fleeing  out  of  doors,  and  deprived  of  their 
zeason  until  they  awaken,  and  afterwards  becoming  well  and  rational  as 
before,  although  they  be  pale  and  weak,*"  dsa* 

There  is  a  form  of  painful  dream  which  may  be  confounded  with 
incubus,  and,  without  doubt^  is  allied  to  it — ^namely,  that  which 
depends  upon  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body,  (an  illustration  of  uterine 
pain,  as  a  cause,  has  been  given,)  although  it  is  especially  pain  in  the 
skin  to  which  we  allude.  In  this,  also,  the  conservative  instinct  is  roused 
into  action,  yet  with  a  difference.  Dt,  Beid  relates  of  himself  that  the 
dressing  of  a  blister  which  he  had  applied  to  his  head  becoming  ruffled 
so  as  to  produce  pain,  he  dreamt  that  he  had  fEdlen  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  North  American  Indians,  who  were  scalping  him.  Dr. 
Beattie  states  that  once,  after  riding  thirty  miles  in  a  very  high  win^ 
he  passed  a  night  of  dreams,  which  were  so  terrible  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  keep  himself  awake,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  tonnented 
with  them. 

The  relation  of  incubus  to  melancholia  is  less  direct  and  will  have 
our  notice  further  on.  We  will  rather  consider  the  relations  of  pain&l 
instinctive  or  emotional  sensations  to  our  dreams.  It  has  often  been 
•  The  Oeniiina  Wodos  of  HippooratM,  p.  8i8«    Sjdenliam  Soeiet/t  ediiioiL 
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noticed,  tbat  under  certain  conditions,  not  always  well  understood,  the 
complexion  of  the  dreams  is  diametricallj  opposite  to  the  waking 
thoughts  in  persons  suffering  in  body  or  mind.  The  prisoner  for  life 
enjoys  freedom,  happiness,  and  home  in  his  dreams;  the  &mished  maa 
feeds  t^  fulness;  the  thirsty  man  drinks  to  satiety.  Mr.  Moffiktthvs 
describes  his  dreams  after  toiling  through  the  deserts  of  Africa : — 

"  "We  continued  our  slow  and  silent  march.  The  tongue  cleaving  to 
the  roof  for  thirst,  made  conversation  extremely  difficult.  At  last  we 
reached  the  long  wished-for  waterfall ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  ascend  the 
faill.  We  laid  our  heads  on  our  saddles.  The  ket  sound  we  heaid 
was  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion ;  but  we  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
feel  anything  like  fear.  Sleep  came  to  our  relief,  and  it  seemed  made 
up  of  scenes  the  most  lovely.  I  felt  as  if  engaged  in  roving  among 
ambrosial  bowers,  hearing  sounds  of  music,  as  if  from  angels'  harps. 
T  seemed  to  pass  from  stream  to  stream,  in  which  I  bathed,  and  slaked 
my  thirst  at  many  a  crystal  fount  flowing  from  mountains  enriched 
with  living  green.  These  pleasures  continued  till  morning,  when  we 
ftwoke  speechless  with  thirsty  our  eyes  inflamed,  and  our  whole  frames 
binning  like  a  coal'* 

Intense  grief  and  other  emotions  will  excite  the  opposite  states;  even 
"  Joy  has  its'  tears,  and  transport  has  its  death."     Sir  W.  Scott  felt 
this  on  the  death  of  Lady  Scott.     Describing  his  state,  he  remarks — 
"  Gay  thoughts  strangely  mingled  with  those  of  dismal  melancholy; 
tears  which  seemed  ready  to  flow  unbidden,  smiles  which  approached  to 
those  of  insanity."*    The  same  antagonistic  condition  takes  place  in 
persons  given  to  strong  devotional  exercises,  of  whatever  sect  they  may 
be.     Hence  the  temptations  of  Bomish  ascetics  and  eeHoHca;  hence 
the  "buffetings  of  Satan"  of  many  of  Wesley's  converts;  hence  their 
paroxysms  of  involuntary  laughter  during  their  religious  exercises, 
their  maniacal  oaths  and  blasphemies  during  the  fit.     This  polarity,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  which  is  thus  operative  in  dreams,  is  seen, 
in  a  simpler  form,  in  the  waking  dreams  of  the  so-called  clairvoyants 
of  the  mesmerists,  or  the  "  sensitives"  of  the  Baron  Von  Reichenbach. 
We  find  such  persons  repeatedly  describing  objects  in  an  inverted  or 
-wrong  position,  mistaking  the  right  side  for  the  left,  speaking  of  a 
river  flowing  north  to  south,  instead  of  south  to  north,  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass  erroneously,  &c.     In  certain  dreams  this  perver- 
sion of  the  ideas  is  seen  in  the  wrong  notion  the  sleeper  has  of  his 
position,  imagining  he  is  upside  dovm,  and  seeking  to  rectify  the  error 
by  placing  his  head  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  his  feet  on  the  pillow. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  circumstance  in  nurseries.  Occasionally 
an  analogous  condition  occurs  in  delirium.     We  lately  met  with  a  case 

*  Memoirs,  by  Lockliart,  vol,  vli.  p.  10 
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of  this  kind  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  '*  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,"  in  the  person  of  a  female  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
hysterical  delirium,  who^  during  the  attacks,  could  not  resist  the  im> 
puke  to  place  the  chairs  upside  down,  which  she  did  because  in  their 
ordinary  position  they  appeared  to  be  inverted.  She  also  laughed 
heartily,  and  expressed  her  surprise  at  seeing  the  attendants,  as  she 
thought,  standing  on  their  heads.  The  polarity  of  insane  notions  is  the 
most  interesting,  however,  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  common  observation  how  completely  the  moral  cha* 
racter  of  the  individual  is  changed,  or  certain  of  his  ideas  roonoma- 
niacally  perverted.  Thus,  the  man  who  "  rolls  in  wealth"  goes  about 
wringing  his  hands,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  a  pauper,  and  will  die 
in  a  workhouse;  or,  vice  verad,  the  pauper  calmly  dispenses  untold  gold 
and  estates  of  infinite  extent  to  his  attendants,  or  such  of  his  brothev 
patients  as  have  won  his  esteem.  In  like  manner  the  gentlewoman  of 
highly  cultivated  manners,  irreproachable  modesty,  perfect  truthfulness^ 
and  the  sweetest  temper,  under  certain  forms  of  functional  disease  of 
the  cerebrum,  will  become  absolutely  the  reverse;  that  is  to  say,  coarso 
in  manners,  immodest,  singularly  deceitful,  cruel,  malicious.  We 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  closer  study  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming 
may  throw  some  light  on  these  interesting  cases;  and  we  indulge  a 
hope  that  some  intelligent  student  of  psychology  will  work  out  the 
instructive  analogies  we  have  mentioned  to  a  full  elucidation  of  the  ques-" 
tion.  Dr.  Symonds  takes  a  passing  notice  of  the  analogy,  in  this  respect, 
between  insanity  and  dreaming — of  ''  that  curious  suspension  of  the 
moral  sense  which  is  sometimes  experienced"  in  dreaming.  "  Deeds 
from  which  we  should  shrink  witli  horror  when  awake,  are  performed^ 
not  only  without  the  least  remorse,  but  even  without  any  question  in 
our  mind  as  to  their  propriety." 

The  state  of  the  intellect  in  dreaming  is  the  next  point  to  consider. 
The  late  Dr.  Binns  well  and  graphically  describes  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  dreaming.  It  becomes  inventive,  and  discovers  new  places, 
new  forms  of  things,  and  novel  modes  of  sensibility.  It  conceives^ 
fancies,  or  creates,  associates  and  combines  objects;  sometimes  incon-' 
gruous  and  discordant,  sometimes  natural  and  normal;  often  exquisite 
and  beautiful;  but  more  frequently  horrible  and  repulsive.  We  see 
huge  monsters,  vast  plains,  innumerable  annies,  indescribable  creatures, 
transcendent  beings,  unimagined  forms,  inscrutable  chasms,  stupendous 
mountains;  or  we  witness  astounding  prodigies.  We  perceive  the  sun 
and  moon  on  our  right  hand,  the  stars  on  our  left,  the  elements,  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water,  at  our  feet,  and  the  glory,  and  the  brightness,, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  ten  thousand  thousand  meteors  above  our  heads. 
We  hear,  we  talk,  we  move;   walk,  run,  swim,  fly.     No  obstacles 
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anest^  bo  impedimento  obfitroct,  onr  progxen;  spaoey  time^  and  pro- 
bability are  annihilated* 
Well  may  Dr.  BinnB  remack, 

"  We  believe  that  dreaming  and  insanity  are  nearly  allied ;  for  maniacB 
are  inundated  with  a  flow  of  thoughts,  a  superabundance  of  ideas,  and 
a  catenation  of  impressions,  which  invert  order,  escape  arrangement^ 
and  defy  control,  exactly  similar  to  images  in  dreams.  Their  oerebnl 
organs  riot  in  confusion;  they  exhibit  brilliant  and  burning  fladica  of 
wity  but  they  are  lost  in  the  coruscations  which  follow;  th^  enjoy 
glimpses  of  elevated  genius,  but  the  prospect  is  soon  obsoored;  th^ 
sometimes  reason  acutely,  but  their  premises  are  confounded;  the^ 
talk  eloquently  and  write  vigorously;  but  their  images  are  unconnected 
by  detail,  their  reasoning  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  their  argu- 
ments unrestrained  by  any  rule  of  precedent,  mode  of  thought^  or  lair 
of  logic.    Is  not  this  the  case  in  dieamsTf 

It  will  be  practically  useful  to  notice  in  detail  some  points  in  the 
intellectual  state  during  dreaming,  with  reference  to  the  more  per« 
manent  and  morbid,  but  analogous  condition  in  insanity.  We  haye 
already  noticed  the  curious  suspension  of  the  moral  sense  during  the 
dreaming  state,  but,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  the  instinctive  and 
emotional  faculties  are  perverted;  and  if  we  were  to  go  through  the 
various  forms  of  morcU  inaamty  and  melancholia^  we  should  find  a 
perfect  parallelism.  "  The  pacific,**  Dr.  Symonds  remarks,  "  become  pug- 
nacious, the  gentle  and  open-hearted  entertain  strange  suspicions  and 
animosities;  and  the  pure  §^ve  utterance  to  sentiments  which  should 
be  like  the  snatches  of  old  songs  that  fall  from  the  innocent  lips  of 
OpheUa.**  Doubtless,  this  abolition  of  the  moral  sense  depends  upon 
the  same  cause  as  the  total  want  of  perception,  that  the  acta  of  the 
dreams  are  utterly  incongruous.  The  ideas  themselves  seem  to 
originate  in  the  same  way  that  various  fleeting  ideas  of  the  same  kind 
occur  in  the  waking  state,  and  are  known  popularly  as  "  temptations 
of  the  devil,**  and  are  premonitory  of  impulsive  insanity.  To  have 
dreams  of  a  vicious  and  wicked  character,  is  no  proof  that  the  indivi- 
dual is  vicious  or  wicked,  secretly  or  openly,  as  some  have  supposed. 

A  general  sense  of  vivacity  and  pleasure,  or  a  feeling  of  depression, 
is  felt  in  health  by  many  persons.  Hardly  any  one,  indeed,  is  exempt 
from  an  alternation  of  these  states.  They  are  reproduced  or  felt  in 
dreams;  and  often  an  individual  will  awake  cheerful  and  happy,  or 
oppressed  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  oppression,  without  being  able 
to  remember  any  particulars  of  the  dreams,  or  the  dreams  themselves^ 
except  that  a  dream  has  been  dreamt. 

*  The  Anatomy  of  Bleep.    By  Edward  Binns,  M.D.    2nd  edition,  p.  89. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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"  BrMBM  in  their  developaieiii  luiire  biMtb, 
And  tetn,  tnd  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy; 
Thej  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  tofls. 
They  do  divide  our  being.    *««««• 
•    •    •    •    They  have  power, 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain." 

That  these  feelings  are  less  dependent  on  the  dreams  than  by  a 
bodily  condition  on  which  the  waking  feelings  of  sadness,  or  the  con- 
trary, depends,  is  proved  by  the  facts — that  very  often  what  would  be 
distressing  events  to  ns  if  really  occurring,  excite  no  emotion  when 
dreanU  to  occur;  and  that  the  state  of  mind  felt  during  dreaming  con- 
tinues after  waking,  and  can  be  traced  to  functional  or  stmctnxmi 
disease  of  one  or  other  of  the  viscera. 

A  very  remarkable  drcumstanee,  and  an  important  point  of  analogy, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  rapidUtf  with  which  the  mental  operations 
are  performed,  or  rather  with  which  the  material  changes  on  which  th^ 
ideas  depend  are  excited  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  It  would  a^[)ear 
as  if  a  whole  series  of  acts,  that  would  really  occupy  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  pass  ideally  through  the  mind  in  one  instant  We  have  in  dreams 
no  true  perception  of  the  kpse  of  time — a  strange  property  of  mind !  for 
if  such  be  also  its  property  when  entered  into  the  eternal  disembodied 
state,  time  will  appear  to  us  eternity.  The  relations  of  space  as  well  as 
of  time  are  also  annihilated,  so  that  while  almost  an  eternity  is  corn- 
pressed  into  a  moment,  infinite  space  is  traversed  more  swiftly  than  by 
real  thought.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  this  principle  on 
record.  A  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined 
his  regiment,  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned 
to  be  shot,  and  at  last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the  usual  pre- 
parations a  gun  was  fired;  he  awoke  with  the  report,  and  found  that  a 
noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had,  at  the  same  moment,  produced  the 
dream  and  awakened  him.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Abercrombie's  dreamt  that 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  embark- 
ing, on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  and  awaking  in  the  fright,  found 
that  he  had  not  been  asleep  ten  minutes. 

''The  rapidity  of  mental  action  occurring  in  dreams,"  Dr.  Fosgate 
observes,  ''where  events,  which  in  their  actual  development  would 
occupy  hours,  days,  nay,  even  years,  are  compressed  and  comprehended 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  dream  of 
Count  Lavalette:*'— • 

"  'One  night^^  be  says,  'while  I  was  asleep,  the  dock  of  the  Fdais 
de  Justice  struck  twelve,  and  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  gate  open  to 
relieve  the  sentry,  but  I  fell  asleep  again  immediately.  In  this  sleep  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  standing  in  the  Bue  St.  Honor6,  at  the  comer  of 
tile  Bne  de  I'Echelle.    A  mdancholy  darkness  spread  aronnd;  idl  was 
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stilL  Nevertheless,  a  low  and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  perceiyed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  adTancing  towards 
me,  a  troop  of  cavalry;  the  men  and  horses,  however,  all  flayed.  The 
men  held  torches  in  their  hands,  the  flames  of  which  illuminated  faces 
without  skin,  and  with  bloody  muscles.  Their  hollow  eyes  rolled  in 
their  large  sockets,  their  mouths  opened  from  ear  to  ear,  and  hefanets 
of  hanging  flesh  covered  their  hideous  heads.  The  horses  dragged 
along  their  own  skins  in  the  kennels,  which  overflowed  with  blood  on 
both  sides.  Pale  and  dishevelled  women  appeared  and  disappeared  at 
the  windows  in  dismal  silence;  low  inarticulate  groans  filled  the  air, 
and  I  remained  in  the  street  alone,  petrified  with  horror,  and  deprived 
of  strength  sufficient  to  seek  my  safety  in  flight.  This  horrible  troop 
continued  passing  in  rapid  gallop,  and  casting  frightful  looks  at  me. 
Their  march,  I  thought,  continued  for  five  hours,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  number  of  artillery  waggons,  full  of  bleeding 
corpses,  whose  limbs  still  quivered.  A  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and 
bitumen  almost  choked  me.  At  length  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison 
shutting  with  great  force  awoke  me  again.  I  made  my  repeater  strike: 
it  was  no  more  than  midnight;  so  that  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  had 
lasted  no  more  than  ten  minutes — tliat  b  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for 
relieving  the  sentry  and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold  was  severe  and 
the  watchword  short.  The  next  day  the  turnkey  confirmed  my  calcu- 
lations. I,  nevertheless,  do  not  remember  one  single  event  in  my  life, 
the  duration  of  which  I  have  been  able  more  exactly  to  calculate.' " 

This  remarkable  relation  of  the  lapse  of  time  to  the  intestine  changes 
o£  the  hemispherical  ganglia  in  thought,  is  a  tempting  subject  for  spe- 
culation. We  forbear,  however,  preferring  to  note  an  analogous  rela- 
tion which  occurs  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  bnun,  of  equal 
interest  psychologically.  It  has  been  noticed  in  cases  of  impeded  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  from  strangling  or  drowning,  and  occupies  tliat  short 
moment  of  vital  action  between  the  commencing  transmission  of  car- 
bonized blood  to  the  brain  and  the  abolition  of  consciousness.  It  may 
also  be  of  emotional  origin,  and  there  are  toosic  cases  of  a  similar  kind 
on  record.  Dr.  Fosgate  has  very  judiciously  directed  attention  to  this 
analogy,  as  it  regards  the  emotional  cause,  and  illustrated  it  by  cases. 
He  says — 

This  ''  rapidity  of  mental  action  is  often  experienced  on  occasions  of 
great  personal  danger,  and  almost  always  turns  upon  a  review  of  the 
jKtst  life  of  the  individual,  in  which  incidents  the  most  trifling  are 
brought  distinctly  before  the  mind,  which  occurred  at  remote  periods, 
and  each  drcumstance  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence.  This  has  oft^i 
been  experienced  in  falls  from  elevated  positions,  as  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings, which  could  have  occupied  but  a  very  few  seconds  of  time  in  the 
descent.  An  old  sea-captain  once  related  to  me  that  during  a  flail  from 
the  rigging  of  a  vessel,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  destruction,  he 
distinctly  remembered  every  act  of  his  life,  even  the  purloining  of  fmit 
from  the  neighbouring  orchards,  and  the  depredations  upon  hen-rooatSp 
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as  well  as  the  maternal  admonitions  inflicted  for  his  juTenile  delinquen- 


cies.'* 


Dr.  Binns  relates  a  very  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  rapid 
mental  action,  and  (of  course)  molecular  change  in  the  material  organ; 
it  has,  indeed,  a  double  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  also  illustrates  tho 
analogy,  on  the  one  hand,  between  ordinary  dreaming  and  that 
condition  of  the  brain  alleged  to  be  mesmeric,  which  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  "  dainroyftnce,*'  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  so-called  higher  pheno- 
mena, and,  on  the  other,  between  these  states  and  ecstatic  trance,  mono- 
maniacal  visions,  and  mania. 

''We  are  acquainted,*'  Dr.  Binns  states,  "with  a  gentleman,  who 
being  able  to  svrim  but  little,  ventured  too  far  out,  and  became 
exhausted.  His  alarm  was  great;  and  after  making  several  strenuous 
but  ill-directed  efforts  to  regain  the  shore,  he  shouted  for  assistance, 
and  then  sank,  as  he  supposed,  to  rise  no  more.  The  noise  of  the 
waters  in  his  ears  was  at  first  horrible,  and  the  idea  of  death,  and  such 
a  death!  terrific  in  the  extreme.  He  felt  himself  sinking,  as  if  for  an 
age,  and  descent,  it  seemed,  would  have  no  end.  But  this  frightful 
state  passed  away.  His  senses  became  steeped  in  light.  Innumerable 
and  beautiful  visions  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination.  Luminous 
aerial  shapes  accompanied  him  through  embowering  groves  of  graceful 
trees,  while  soft  music,  as  if  breathed  from  their  leaves,  moved  his 
spirit  to  voluptuous  repose.  Marble  colonnades,  light-pierced  vistas, 
soft  grassy  walks,  picturesque  groups  of  angelic  beings,  gorgeously 
plumaged  birds,  golden  fish  that  swam  in  purple  water,  and  glistening 
fruit  that  hung  from  latticed  arbours,  were  seen,  admired,  and  passed. 
Then  the  vision  changed,  and  he  saw,  as  if  in  a  wide  field,  the  acts  of 
his  own  being,  from  the  first  dawn  of  memory  to  the  moment  when 
he  entered  the  water,  grouped  and  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  their  happening,  and  he  read  the  whole  volume  of  existence 
at  a  glance;  nay,  its  incidents  and  entities  were  photographed  on  his 
mind,  limned  in  lights  and  the  panorama  of  the  battle  of  life  lay  before 
him.  From  this  condition  of  beatitudo-Hit  least,  these  were  the  last 
sensations  he  could  remember — he  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  con* 
sequently  to  pain,  agony,  and  disappointment." 

In  Everett's  life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  Wesleyan  conuncntator, 
and  a  great  linguist,  there  is  an  auto- biographical  account  of  his  sen- 
sations when  drowning;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  the  same 
feeling  of  tranquillity  and  pleasure  as  described  above  :-— 

''  At  first,  I  thought  I  saw  the  bottom  clearly,  and  then  felt  neither 
apprehension  nor  pain ;  on  the  contrar}%  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in  the 
most  delightful  situation;  my  mind  was  tranquil  and  uncommonly 
happy.  I  felt  as  if  in  Fbradisc.  *  *  I  cannot  recollect  that  any- 
thing appeared  defined,  nor  did  my  eye  take  in  any  object,  only  I  had 
a  general  impression  of  a  green  colour,  as  of  fields  or  gardens.  But 
my  happiness  did  not  appear  to  arise  from  these,  but  appeared  to  con- 
sist merely  in  the  tranquil,  indescribably  tranquil,  state  of  mind.** 
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Dr.  Adam  Clarke  doee  not  describe  that  rapid  perception  of  part 
events,  or,  in  other  words,  that  comprehensive  ck^  of  memory,  wherebj 
the  actions  and  doings  of  the  individual  in  days  long  gone  from  the 
recollection,  are  vividlj  recalled  to  remembrance;  the  condition  of  his 
nervons  system  was,  in  fact,  analogous  to  tlutt  induced  by  hachisch, 
opium,  nitrous  oxide,  drc,  of  which  this  vivid  memory  is  but  an  aoces- 
sary  part.  The  English  opium-eater  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
this  most  remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  was  fully  developed. 
"  I  was  once  told,"  he  observes,  *'  by  a  near  relative  of  mine,  that, 
having  in  her  childhood  fallen  into  a  river,  and  being  on  the  very 
verge  of  death,  but  for  the  critical  assistance  which  reached  her,  she 
saw  in  a  mamenC  her  whole  life  in  its  minutest  incidents  arranged 
before  her  simultaneously,  as  in  a  mirror,  and  she  had  a  faculty  deve- 
loped as  suddenly  for  comprehending  the  whole  and  evexy  part** 

A  literary  friend,  objecting  to  our  views,  direets  our  attention  to 
Clarence's  dream  in  King  Richard  III.,  as  described  by  Shakspeare. 
The  immortal  dramatist  is  almost  always  true  to  nature,  and  is  so  most 
particularly  in  this  particular  instance.  It  is  a  dretun  of  drowning, 
and  not  the  reality;  hence  the  phenomena  are  described  as  those  of 
incubtu,  because  the  conservative  instinct  is  aroused.  Still,  there  is 
the  dreaming  similarity  between  the  reality  and  the  illusion  kept  up 
with  admirable  tact  and  truth  to  nature.  Clarence  is  in  prison,  and 
dreams  of  escape  :— 

"Metboagbt  that  I  had  broken  from  tlie  Toireri 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Borgnndy; 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Oloster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befrjrn  us.    As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Then,  when  Brackenbury  asks  him  if  he  were  not  awakened  "  with  this 
sore  agony,"  Clarence  replies  (and  herein  Shakspeare  shows  his  match- 
less art  and  powers  of  observation)  in  terms  which  indicate  that  theie 
was  the  act  of  memory,  like  that  described  above,  but  dream-like,  and 
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Bot  tmged  wiib  pkasmrer  but  with  pain,  ssdi  as  mtist  neeesaarSj  accom- 
panj  ineaboa  ia  all  its  fcwms:-— 

'^O  no !  mf  dream  was  lengtheoed  after  lifb; 

0,  then  began  tbe  tempesl;  of  my  soul ! 

I  paased,  methuugfat,  the  mehmcholy  flood. 

With  that  grim  ferryman  wbich  poets  write  of, 

Unto  tbe  kingdom  ot  perpetaal  night. 

Tbe  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 

Wae  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 

Who  eried  alond,  *  WTuit  Bcourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  V 

And  so  be  vanished.    Then  came  wandering  by 

A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair. 

Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud — 

<  Clarence  is  come— false,  jUetingf  perjured  Clarence'^ 

That  slabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewlibury  ; 

Seize  on  him,  furies  !  take  him  to  your  torments  t 

With  that,  metbought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environed  me,  and  howled  in  my  ears 

Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 

1,  trembling,  waked;  and,  fow  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream.** 

This  whole  descripdon  is  true  to  nature,  even  to  the  last  line.  The 
impressions  of  a  yivid  dream  often  dwell  in  the  mind  for  some  time 
after  wakings  and  leave  the  individual  in  doubt  whether  they  are  phan- 
'toms  or  realities. 

This  recal  of  past  events  to  the  memory,  in  dreams  and  in  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain,  is  a  singularly  suggestive  fact.  It  indicates 
the  power  of  mindy  in  the  abstract,  to  comprehend,  with  a  faculty  little 
short  of  omniscience,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  those  minute 
mysterious  changes  in  the  material  organ  which  constitute  the  physical 
basis  of  dreams.  It  indicates,  also,  the  immense  capabilities  of  matter, 
in  being  rendered  subservient  to  such  remarkable  spiritual  phenomena. 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator;  when  we  contem- 
plate the  endowments  of  the  Supreme  Mind,— of  "  the  Father  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh," — as  manifested  in  His  offspring,  we  feel  that  we  can 
almost  understand  how,  just  as  the  physical  changes  in  the  material 
organ,  passing  through  their  phases,  in  one  moment  reveal  the  doings 
of  years,  so,  also,  the  doings  of  all  created  things,  past  and  present,  may 
be  revealed  to  the  glance  of  the  Infinite,  in  virtue  of  the  minute  physical 
dianges  His  will  directs;  and  so  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  posaibUUy  of 
omadsdenoe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the  singular 
powers  with  which  creative  mind  has  endowed  matter.  The  miero- 
Bcopic — the  infinitely  minute-— changes  which  it  passes  through  in  acts 
of  thought,  and  especially  in  the  acts  of  memory  we  have  described,  are 
more  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension,  and,  indeed,  more  grand, 
because  more  inexplicable,  than  the  vast  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
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masses  which  roll  through  infinite  spaoe  in  ''  cycle  on  efncyde."  Tbiy 
reveal  to  us  phenomena  belonging  to  matter  when  it  is  ooiyoined  with 
and  the  instrument  of  mind,  which  alter  and  decompose  all  our  ordioaiy 
ideas  of  its  properties,  to  the  development  of  entirely  new  conceptioiiflL 
Lamartine  must  have  had  reflections  of  this  kind  when  he  wrote  the 
following,  on  watching  the  insect  life  and  motes  and  particles  of  matter 
rendered  visible  in  a  sunbeam — ^'D'insectes  color6s,  d^atomes  blem^ 
et  d^ailes.**  It  is  amongst  the  grandest  touches  of  philosophical 
poesy. 

*'  Comme  ils  gravitent  «n  eadenoe ! 
Kouant  et  denonant  lean  Tola  harmonienx ! 
Dea  mondea  de  Platon  on  oroirait  Toir  la  danae, 
S'aceoxDpliasant  anx  boob  dea  xnusiqiiefl  des  cienx. 
L'oeil  ^bloui  ae  perd  dana  lent  fonle  innombrable ; 
II  ea  faadrait  un  monde  k  faire  itn  grain  de  aable ; 
Le  regard  iufini  pourrait  aeul  lea  eompter. 
Cliaque  parcelle  encore  a'y  pondroit  en  pareelle* 
All !  c*eRt  ici  le  pied  de  Teclatante  ^cbelle, 
Qae  dc  Tatome  k  Diea  Tinftni  voit  monter. 

Pourtant  chaque  atome  eBt  an  dtra ! 

Cbaqoe  globule  d'lur  est  un  monde  babit^ ! 

Cbaqoe  raonde  y  regit  d'aatrea  mondea  peotStre, 

Pour  qui  Teolair  qui  paaae  est  un  6temit6 ! 

Dans  leur  lueur  de  tempa,  dana  leur  goutte  d'eapaee, 

lis  ont  lears  jour^,  lenrs  nuits,  leurs  deatins,  et  leur  plaee. 

La  peneee  et  la  vie  y  circnlent  kfint; 

£t  pendant  que  notre  ceil  ae  perd  dans  cea  extasea, 

Dea  milliera  d'univera  ont  accompli  leurs  pbasea. 

Entre  la  pena6e  et  le  mot  !"* 

Nor  are  these  reflections,  as  to  the  nature  of  mind  on  the  one  band, 
and  of  matter  on  the  other,  in  what  may  be  termed  their  physical  or 
natural  relations,  less  interesting  than  the  moral  considerations  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  Symonds  notices  these  by  a  passing  remark,  observing — 
"  It  is  a  fearful  liability  of  our  nature  to  have  the  past  summoned 
before  us,  when  we  have  fondly  hoped  that  it  was  hid  for  ever  in  deepest 
night — ^to  anticipate  what  is  to  occur  hereafter — 

*  Eacb  faintest  trace  ibat  memory  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  yeara. 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 
And  all  that  was  at  once  appeara.* " 

When  the  condition  of  the  cerebrum,  wliich  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  these  phenomena,  occurs  permanently  and  morbidly  as  insanity,  it 
must  be  a  fearful  state  of  sufiering,  if  the  dark  side — the  painful 
instead  of  the  pleasurable — ^be  developed.  Fortunatdy,  the  painful  is 
rare,  or  temporary,  and  only  when  there  is  concurrent  corporeal  disease 
of  some  part  of  the  body,  giving  the  character  of  incubus  to  the  re- 
excited  or  newly  developed  images ;  the  pleasurable  condition  is  the 

♦  Jocelyn,  lorn.  i.  p.  100,    12mo.    1838. 
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more  frequent,  as  if  Pro\idence  mercifully  tempered  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  dreaming  is,  that  often  all  our 
fundamental  ideas  become  ir^nite,  as  it  were,  for  hardly  another  word 
will  characterize  those  which  pass  through  the  mind.  This  fact  as  to  tifM 
has  been  already  fully  shown ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  sp<nce,  number, 
eximaion,  kc.  In  one  of  the  dreams  described  by  De  Quincey,  he  felt  that 

"  The  sense  of  space,  and,  in  the  eifd,  of  time,  were  both  powerfully 
affected.  Buildings,  landscapes,  &c,,  were  exhibited  in  proportions  so 
vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive;  space  swelled,  and  was 
amplified  to  a  sense  of  unattainable  infinity.  This,  however,  did  not 
disturb,  me  so  much  as  the  vast  expansion  of  time.  I  sometimes 
seemed  to  have  lived  for  seventy  or  one  hundred  years  in  one  night ; 
nay,  sometimes  had  feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in 
that  time;  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
human  experience." 

It  has  occurred  to  ourselves  to  experience  this  expansion  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  during  dreaming.  Being  feverish  one  evening,  we 
saw  innumerable  rows  of  HrismWia  or  blacksmiths,  hammering  furiously 
in  row  upon  row^  each  row  prolonged  apparently  cul  inJmUum  into 
space,  and  each  individual  hammering  with  might  and  main  most  inde- 
scribably swift.  The  cause  of  the  dream  was  the  fall  of  a  fire-iron  in 
another  room.  When  we  dozed  again,  the  shadows  thrown  on  the 
wall  of  the  room  gradually  shaped  themselves  into  gigantic  forms,  and 
even  the  figured  stripes  on  the  Marseilles  quilt  assumed  the  appearance 
of  the  most  beautiful  classic  statues,  so  that  the  whole  appeared  like 
Parian  statuary  of  exquisite  proportions,  only  the  lower  extremities 
were  indefinitely  prolonged  into  a  rounded  mass.  We  know  a  gentle- 
man who  has  occasionally  analogous  ideas  in  the  waking  state— 
a  species  of  delirium — only  he  is  quite  conscious  and  rational  at  the 
time.  Poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind  have  occasionally  a  similar  influ- 
ence. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  liachisch,  or  extract  of  hemp. 
To  the  individual  who  has  taken  it  for  the  purposes  of  pleasurable 
intoxication,  minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours  are  prolonged  into  years. 
M.  Moreau  (who  has  investigated  the  psychological  relations  of  the 
drug*)  mentions,  as  an  illustration^  that  when  under  the  influence  of  a 
moderate  dose,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  two  or  three  hours  had  passed 
when  he  had  made  but  a  few  steps  in  the  passage  of  the  opera-house, 
and  as  he  advanced,  the  passage  seemed  interminable,  its  extremity 
receding  as  he  pressed  forwards.  Frequently,  when  walking  along  the 
Boulevards,  persons  and  things  at  a  certain  distance  presented  the 
same  aspect  as  if  he  had  viewed  them  through  the  large  end  of 

*  Du  Hacliisch  et  de  rAlienation  Ment&le,  Etudes  Psycbologiques.    Paris:  1849. 
NO.  XVI.  K  K 
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an  opera-glass,  thereby  suggesting  the  idea  of  increased  distance.  The 
Amanita  Muscaria,  an  intoxicating  fungus,  causes  the  person  under  iti 
influence  to  take  a  stride  sufficiently  long  to  dear  the  tnmk  of  a  tree, 
when  he  wishes  to  st^  over  a  small  stick;  alooholio  drinks  faave 
occasionallj  the  same  ^ect. 

These  phenomena  may  all  be  recognised  in  various  forma  of  inaanity. 
Ideas  of  untold  weslth,  of  estates  comprising  tens  of  thoosands  of 
acres,  and  the  like,  are  very  common.  So,  also,  ideas  of  space  and 
time  are  modified,  inducing  the  most  singular  delusions.  Coleridge's 
"  Kubla  Khan,"  although  a  dream,  is  just  what  an  insane  person  ojght 
have  written,  and  manifests  the  expansion  of  the  ideas  of  space  and 
number  very  clearly.  It  also  dK>ws  other  curious  points  in  psychology 
— as,  for  instance,  rhjrthmical  alliteration. 

"  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Kban 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  ihe  sacred  river,  ran, 
Through  carerus  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  R  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  groond 
Wiih  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round ; 

^And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incenae-beiiiing  tree ; 

And  here  vere  forests,  ancient  as  the  bUls, 
Unfolding  snnuy  spots  of  greenery. 

But,  oh !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  bill,  athwart  a  cedarn  cover! 

A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wsiling  for  her  demon-lover ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething. 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced ; 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermiited  bursts. 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaiTy  grain  beneath  the  thrashei^s  flail ; 
And  *mid  these  danoing  rocks,  at  once  and  ever. 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 
Through  wood  and  *dale  the  sacred  river  ran ; 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 

And  sunk  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean ; 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Knbia  heard,  from  far. 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war." 

The  dream-poem  of  Coleridge  reminds  us  of  two  other  striking  and 
most  interesting  peculiarities  of  dreams — ^namely,  first,  that  they  are 
sometimes  prophetic,  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  occupied  with  acts  of 
pure  reason  and  intellect.  These  two  occasional  peculiarities  of  dreams 
are,  indeed,  but  variations  of  the  same  fundamental  condition,  as  a  few 
observations  will  show.  The  assistance  supposed  to  be  furnished  in 
sleep  towards  the  solution  of  problems  which  puzzled  the   waking 
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veason,  or  to  the  sleeper  in  antidpating  Bome  ooming  event,  or  attain- 
ing to  some  knowledge  unattainable  when  awake,  has  g^ven  rise  to 
yariouB  sapentitionB  and  psydiological  theories.  A  modification  of  the 
same  concHtion  in  hysterical  women,  and  somnambulistic  and  cataleptic 
persons  generally,  constituted  the  psychological  basis  of  pagan  oracles, 
and  the  various  forms  of  divination  by  dystals,  Ac. — a  subject  which 
merits  special  notice.  Some  philosophers,  struck  by  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  phenomena,  (as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Addison,)  have 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  soul  in  this  state  is  partially  disen-* 
gaged  from  the  body,  and  therefore  more  intelligent  —  a  doctrine 
which  (as  Locke  observes)  **  every  drowsy  nod  shakes.**  Ulustrationa 
of  the  general  fiict  abound  Franklin  stated  to  Oabanis,  on  several 
occasions,  that  he  had  been  assisted  in  his  dreams  in  many  affairs. 
Condillac,  while  writing  hb  *'  Cours  d'Etudes,"  was  frequently  obliged 
to  leave  a  chapter  incomplete,  and  retire  to  bed ;  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  found,  on  awaking,  that  it  was  finished  in  his  mind. 
Condoroet,  upon  leaving  his  deep  and  complicated  calculations  unfinished, 
after  having  retired  to  rest  often  found  thmr  results  demonstrated  to 
him  in  his  dreams.  Voltaire,  like  La  Fontaine,  composed  verses  fr^ 
quently  in  his  sleep,  which  he  remembered  on  awaking.  Johnson 
states  that  he  once,  in  a  dream,  had  a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other 
person,  and  that  he  was  very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that 
his  opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  In  the  late  Dr.  Wigan*s  work  on 
the  "  Duality  of  the  Brain,**  there  are  some  exceUent  illustralions  of 
this  morbid  state,  as  it  occurs  in  the  insane.  Dr.  Fosgate  jusUy 
observes,  that  the  wonderful  deamess  of  the  mind  in  dreams  must 
have  been  observed  by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
This  lucidity  is  particularly  observable  in  imaginary  conversation, 
public  speaking,  and  composing,  the  minuti»  of  which  the  mind  sel- 
dom retains  on  awaking.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  this  mental 
deamess  depends  upon  the  passive  condition  of  the  extenud  senses, 
which  modifies  the  impressions  of  external  things  that  would  otherwise 
divert  and  divide  the  attention.  We  have,  in  the  state  of  ab8tracHoi% 
or  deep  thought,  a  condition  not  far  dissimilar  from  sleep,  inasmuch  as 
the  mind  thereby  avoids  all  disturbing  impressions,  and  so  follows  more 
closely  the  current  series  of  ideas, — ^which,  moreover,  are  developed  in 
more  direct  and  more  connected  sequence,  than  when  waves  of  con- 
fusing ideas  excited  by  various  external  impressions  impinge  upon 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  student  seeks  undisturbed  quiet, 
and  rejoices  in  a  freedom  frx>m  the  distraction  of  mind  which  externals 
exdte.  When  the  ideagenoua  changes  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia 
go  freely  on  in  regular  association  and  sequence^  all  external  impres- 
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Bions  being  shut  out,  except  those  vhidi  are  congraous  with  the  ideas 
in  connexion  with  the  changes,  the  tissue  is  in  a  state  analogous  to  that 
in  which  inHincHve  operations  take  place.  Now  we  have  abeady 
referred  to  this  state,  and  have  observed,  that  even  when  we  reason, 
the  mind  acts  with  the  rapidity  of  instinct,  and  we  often  draw  conclu- 
sions before  we  have  any  conschtia  knowledge  of  the  premises ;  in 
short,  that  in  the  waiking  state  we  often  think,  and  yet  not  become 
conscious  of  the  course,  or  even  the  result,  of  our  thoughts. 

Any  one  may  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement  for  himself  by 
carefully  analysing  his  own  thoughts.  On  investigatioD,  he  will  also  be 
astonished  how  little  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  more  minute  phenomena  of  mental  acticm.  One  illustratioD 
we  may  mention  by  way  of  example.  Often  a  person  will  feel  unhappy 
and  depressed,  he  knows  not  exactly  why;  only  he  has  an  uneasy 
anticipation  of  something  disastrous  or  unpleasant.  If,  in  this  state, 
he  analyse  his  corporeal  and  mental  condition,  he  will  either  find  that 
bodily  disease  excites  the  "  thick-coming  fancies,*^  or,  what  is  more 
usual,  some  circumstance  has  happened  which  is  likely  to  influence  his 
future  unfavourably, — ^being  unconscious  all  the  while  that  he  had 
already  weighed  the  probably  disastrous  or  unpleasant  results.  Dr. 
Symouds  quotes  a  very  fitting  illustration  of  these  views,  from  the 
autobiography  of  Captain  John  Grichton. 

From  {dl  these  considerations  it  is  obvious,  that  in  a  prophetic 
dream  a  person  may  have  the  conclusions  of  waking  thoughts  (he 
having  deduced  them,  unconsciously)  re-excited  and  made  manifest  to 
his  consciousness  in  a  dream,  imder  which  circumstances  they  will 
appear  new.  Or  the  thoughts  may  actually  occur  during  the  dream, 
as  if  in  the  waking  state,  at  the  same  time  becoming  objects  of  con- 
sciousness— ^yet  instinctively  and  automatically,  and  therefore  with  the 
precision  of  instinctive  reasoning. 

It  is  in  this  way,  we  suspect^  that  dreams  have  proved  prophetia 
Presciences— one  of  the  most  striking  and  inscrutable  of  the  initmd^ 
faculties, — is  also  that  which  is  most  commonly  in  operation  in  inatinc- 
tive  life.  Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  tiiat  faculty  which  domi- 
nates amongst  all  the  instincts  of  irrational  creatures,  should  re-appear 
in  the  human  organism  when  it  is  thrown  by  auspension  of  the  cerebral 
senses  into  the  irrational  condition.  It  seems  strange  that  organized 
matter  should  have  this  innate  prescience,  but  it  is  manifest  throughout 
nature,  from  the  evolution  of  the  germ  and  the  anticipatory  formAtion 
of  the  organs  necessary  to  successive  phases  of  existence,  to  the  prudent 
foresight  of  adult  life*    We  may  well  ask,  with  Pope, 

'<  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  vood 
To  shun  their  poiBon  and  to  choose  theii  food  ? 
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Preieieutt  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstftDd, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sore  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  7 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 
Who  ealls  the  couneil,  states  the  certain  day? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ?** 

If,  then,  this  anticipation  of  the  future  be  so  universallj  manifest  in 
oi^nized  matter  that  there  is  no  exception,  can  we,  with  any  inductive 
propriety,  except  the  orgmiism  of  man  from  the  uniyersal  law?  We 
apprehend  not.  The  simple  fact  that  all  nature  anticipates  a  real  future, 
is,  indeed,  the  strongest  argument  in  natural  theology  for  the  reality  of  a 
future  state;  because,  since  that  anticipation  is  innate  in  organisms  as  a 
law  of  their  being,  so  it  must  needs  be  innate  in  man  as  a  law  of  his 
being.  And  in  what  clime  or  region  is  man  without  a  hope  of  a  future 
life? 

**  ho  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  elouds,  or  hears  hun  in  the  wind ; 
Ilia  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  track  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  the*cloud-topp*d  hill,  an  humbler  heaven." 

Tlie  apparently  prophetic  anticipation  of  events  in  dreams  is,  then, 
a  natural  phenomenon,  and  so  far  from  being  closely  allied  with  the 
purdy  spiritual  world  in  causation,  it  depends  upon  the  special  exercise 
of  one  of  the  most  common,  if  not  the  most  universal,  of  instincts.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  organisms  in  reference  to  apparerUly 
rational  prescient  acts,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  or 
central  axis  to  the  instinct,  in  animals  endowed  with  nerves  and  central 
ganglia,  is  so  utterly  imperfect,  that  we  can  advance  no  further,  hypo- 
thetically,  than  the  principles  we  have  laid  down.  In  a  vast  majority 
of  prophetic  dreams,  the  whole  of  the  facts  are  not  stated;  consequently, 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  dream-ideas  to  their  sources;  and  even 
if  they  were,  it  would  still  probably  be  impossible,  because  (as  we  have 
already  shown)  the  mind  may  compare  and  deduce,  and  establish  a 
conclusion,  of  which  it  does  not  become  conscious  until  the  whole 
series  of  ideas  are  acted  in  the  dream.  Consequently,  results  and 
events  may  be  thus  unconsciously  anticipated  in  the  waking  state 
which  reappear  as  things  cUme  in  a  dream.  For  this  reason,  dreams 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  always  neglected. 

Certain  forms  of  delirium  are  analogous  to  prescient  dreaming ;  and 
in  certain  states  of  the  cerebrum  the  prescient  instinct  seems  to  be 
developed,  as,  for  example,  during  the  closing  scene  of  life.  Aretseus 
describes  this  state  as  supervening  on  the  deUrium  of  kausos  or  brain- 
fever.    He  states,  that  on  the  subsidence  of  the  violent  excitement^ 
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there  arises  a  state  in  wbieb  the  pttlient's  mind  beoomes  dear,  and  all  his 
sensationB  exquisitely  keen ;  that  lie  is  the  first  peraon  to  diaeover  that 
he  is  about  to  die,  and  announces  this  to  his  attendants;  that  he  seems 
to  hold  conTerse  with  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  departed  before 
him,  as  if  they  stood  in  his  presence,  and  that  his  soul  acquires  a  pro- 
phetic power.  With  all  the  appearance  of  oonyiction  as  to  the  troth  of 
these  statements,  AretsBus  observes  that  although  the  bystandeis  huej 
the  patient  to  be  rambling  and  talking  nonsense,  they  are  afterwards 
astonished  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  It  was  a  noti<ai  enta- 
tained  of  old,  and  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us  from  the  earliest 
records  of  mankind,  that  a  prophetic  power  attends  man's  last  hour. 
We  find  instances  in  Holy  Writ,  as  of  the  dying  Jacob.  In  the 
sixte^ith  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  Patrodus  prophesies  the  death  of  Hector, 
and  in  the  twenty-second.  Hector  prophesies  the  death  of  Achilles  by 
the  hand  of  Paris,  at  the  Scsan  gate.  Shakspere  also  makes  John  of 
Gkunt  prophesy,  in  Bichard  the  Second,  who  exdaims — 

*^  Methinks  I  am  a  propbet  new  inspired, 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him." 

In  this  instance,  and  in  others  of  poetic  origin,  the  prophecies  haye 
no  spedality  of  detail ;  they  rather  point  out  probabilities  as  deduced 
from  past  eyents.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  sound  judgment;  exalted  in 
its  manifestations  by  the  morbidly  exalted  condition  of  the  organ  of 
thought,  which  we  see  in  action — ^it  is  simply  a  state — 

"  When  old  ezperienoe  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.** 

Allied  to  this  is  another  dass  of  phenomena.  It  is  probable  that  those 
sudden  perceptions  of  truth,  and  long  sought-for-rdations,  which  often 
Gome  upon  the  mind  like  inspirations^  are  due  to  an  a<^on  of  the 
cerebrum  in  thought,  analogous  to  that  whidi  occurs  in  dreams.  We 
more  particularly  refer  to  instances  of  this  kind  like  that  which 
occurred  to  Archimedes,  when  he  ran  from  the  bath  crying  eurtkOi 
after  the  sudden  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  occq[>ied  his 
thoughts.  Such  sudden  perceptions  of  hidden  relationB,  or  of  truths, 
most  frequently  occur  immediately  on  awaking  from  sleep,  before  the 
senses  are  quite  open  to  external  impressions. 

These  modes  of  cerebral  action  and  the  concomitant  spiritoal  ads- 
like  the  acts  of  memory  which  take  place  during  sleep,  of  under  certain 
cerebral  states,  and  like  the  derelopment  of  infinitely  grand  ideas  woda 
like  circumstances — are  singularly  suggestive  to  the  psydi^dog^eal 
inquirer.  What,  he  will  ask,  if  it  be  the  lot  of  man  to  attain  to  a  pve* 
science  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  similar  to  thai  whidi  is  mani- 
fested by  irrational  bangs  in  the  animal  and  instinctive  worlds    What 
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if  in  a  higlwr  stage  of  devdopment  the  fuiwn  be  proponted  to  his 
mind's  eye  with  the  TiTidness  and  omnipresenoe  with  which  he  occa- 
Bonally  r^pards  the  pau(^%  Strange^  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  marrele 
of  instinct-mindy  have  never  been  considered  to  be  typical  (as  wo 
believe  they  are)  of  the  tme  and  ordinary  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
when,  emancipated  from  the  chrysalis  state  of  this  life,  it  has  attained 
to  its  perfect  stage  of  growth. 

Spmoll  faoMea  appeoft  to  ns  to  attain  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
cxf  development  in  dreams;  this,  however,  is  no  proof  that  such  degree 
is  attained.  Dr.  Symonds  very  justly  observes,  referring  to  the  want 
of  taute  in  oor  dreams,  "the  most  miserable  doggerel  may  then  pass 
before  the  mind  as  exquisite  poetry.  Orations  may  seem  to  be  uttered 
worthy  of  the  lips  of  Demosthenes^  and  arguments  may  be  maintained 
whieh  seem  as  irrefragaUe  as  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid;  and  yet, 
were  these  reasonings  and  declamations  uttered  by  a  waking  person, 
they  would  sound  little  better  than  the  incoherent  ravings  of  a  maniac. 
Tet,  even  to  this  general  rule,"  Dr.  Symonds  adds,  "  there  have  been 
remarkable  exceptions.  Cases  are  on  record  of  judges,  who  In  their 
sleep  have  delivered  decisions  of  the  weightiest  kind;  and  of  poets^ 
who  in  that  state  have  composed  verses  of  great  power  and  beauty, 
tiiough  they  were  by  no  means  exempt  from  a  certain  degree  of 
mystical  indistinctness*  The  most  striking  instance  is  Mr.  Coleridge's 
poem,  entitled  Eubla  Khan,  which  he  himself  characterised  as  a 
psychological  curioBity."  We  have  already  quoted  this  curious  poem, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  a  solitary  example.  Eminent 
composers  have  composed  very  sweet  airs  in  thdr  sleep.  The  best 
pioofis,  however,  of  this  remarkable  development  of  special  faculties 
are  presented  in  certain  forms  of  somnambulism,  in  hysterical  ddirinn^ 
and  in  the  so-called  daurvoyant  state.  Dr.  Fosgate  mentions  specially 
tiiat  form  of  somnambulism  in  whidi  there  is  sleep<to£fcv?i^,  rather 
than  sleep-toofitin^,  and  the  subjects  of  which  are  familiarly  deno* 
minated  '^sleeping  preachers."  In  thb  dass  of  cases  it  is  only  that  we 
have  one  kind  of  dream  acted,  instead  of  another;  the  individual 
delivers  a  sermon  or  an  oration,  instead  of  writing  a  book,  or  enacting 
some  bu^  scene  of  active  ordinary  life.  The  case  reported  in  the 
great  French  Encyclopaedia^  and  whidi  was  observed  by  an  Archbishop 
of  Bonrdeanx,  Is  of  this  kind.  It  is  that  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who 
was  in  the  habit  <A  getting  up  during  the  night,  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism, of  going  to  his  room,  taking  writing  materials,  and  composing 
snd  writing  sermonsL  He  sJso  wrote  pieces  of  music  in  this  state. 
Mr.  Spencer  met  with  a  young  female  whose  paroxysms  of  somnam- 
bnlinn  were  modified  by  the  prescient  instinct,  so  that  she  prophesied 
in  them.     One  of  John  Wesley's  assistants  used  to  preach  in  his  sleep. 
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Prom  phenomena  not  mdelj  diaaimilar  from  tliese,  aneient  nationB 
were  led  to  the  induction  that  the  in$$ma  were  umpired  by  the 
Pivinity,  and  revealed  the  futuise,  or  were  poeocoped  of  a  wisdom  not 
their  own.  It  is  from  thie  notion,  traditionaliy  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  ages,  that  in  the  Eastio  this  day  the  wandecing  maniac  hai  a 
certain  reverence  and  hindness  shown  to  hiaoL  The  psychiatric  pncti- 
tioner  cannot  fail  to  have  met  with  numezoua  examines  of  this  spedsl 
development  of  the  faculties,  one  or  more,  in  the  insBne ;  indeed,  the 
instances  are  so  numerous  and  common,  that  we  need  not  fiuther  nfer 
to  the  fact 

What  is  the  state  of  the  brain  in  sleep,  dreaming,  and  insanity  t 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cere- 
brum in  relation  to  this  question;   we  have  now  to  examine  tlM 
metaphysical  side.   .  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  .primaiy  importance  to 
observe,  that  the  consiciousness  of  the  individual  is  v^rieusly  modified 
in  the  three  conditions.     This  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  inquiiy. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams,  we  hofc 
those  morbid  analogous  states,  induced  by-so-called  mesmeric,  or  electro* 
biological  agencies,  and  the  morbid  modifications  of  the  will,  and 
consciousness  induced  therein.     No  one  can  peruse  Dr.  Bennett's  and 
Dr.  Wood's  statements  without  noticing  the  great  similariiy  between 
these  states,  on  the  one  hand,  and  insanity,  delirium,  and  dreaming,  on 
the  other.  The  various  processes  by  which  these  conditions  are  induced 
are  now  well  understood ;  they  ail  essentially  consist  in  inducing  a 
cofUiamed  act  qfaUenUon,  more  or  less  prolonged,  in  proportion  as  the 
cerebrum  of  the  individual  is  more  or  less  predisposed  to  be  acted 
upon,  or,  in  other  words,  fatigued.      It  has  long  been  known  to 
physicians  and  metaphysicians,  that  during  each  act  of  attention  the 
consciousness  (for  attention  is  an  operation  of  the  eonscionsness)  is 
directed  solely  to  the  one  object  which  is  the  subject  of  the  act,  so 
that^  for  the  time,  the  individual  is  insensible  to  ail  other  impressions 
whatever.     Kow  total  insensibility  is  profound  or  perfect  sleep ;  hence 
consciousness  is  abolished  during  that  state;  if,  then,  we  could,  after 
concentrating  the  consciousness  upon  a  single  object,'  permanently  fix 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  cerebrum  whidi  render  the  perception 
existent  or  present  to  tlie  mind,  impossible,  we  abolish  the  consdons- 
ness.     It  follows,,  therefore,  that  the  morbid  abolition  or  modifications 
of  consciousness  referred  to,  are  not  dependent  upon  a  morbid  conditioa 
of  the  spiritual  element,  whatever  that  ipay  be,  but  upon  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  organ.     Dr.  Posgate  has  touched  upon  this  view  of  the 
etiology  of  sleep.    After  mentioning  the  various  modes  recommended 
for  inducing  sleep,  he   observes,  that  they  all  depend   upon   some 
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plan  wboreby  the  mind  is  ultimately  brought  to  a  single  idea,  mono* 
tonous  in  character,  and  there  steadily  held  until  sleep  is  induced  by  a 
normal  act  of  our  constitution.  An  act  of  attention  withdraws  the 
mind  from  external  impresnons;  but  external  impressions  are  with- 
drawn finom  the  mind.  Thus  quietude  and  darkness  are  usually  sought 
by  the  sleeper;  and  abstraction  of  mind  from  the  current  of  thoughts. 
Ittkythmically  recurring  impressions  will  also  so  modify  the  cerebrum, 
that  the  consciousness  is  changed.  Undulating  sounds  and  sights,  a 
droning  voice,  gentle  friction, ''  mesmeric"  passes,  and  the  like. 

The  best  methods  of  inducing  sleep,  however,  are  those  by  which 
the  individual  withdraws  the  consciousness  from  external  impressions  ; 
for,  practically,  the  means  are  in  his  own  power.  '*  If  I  could  arrest,** 
says  Catlow,  "  the  attention  of  any  of  my  audience,  so  that  he  would 
think  of  notliing  but  what  I  was  doing  at  the  moment,  I  could  prick 
him  wiUi  pins  without  his  feeling  it.  And  if  the  act  of  attention  were 
continued  too  long — ^longer  than  is  compatible  with  the  individual  con- 
stitution of  the  mind*— ^I  pould  suspend  the  sensibilities  altogether, 
and  produce  sleep,  which  varies  according  to  the  impressions  on  the 
senses  through  which  I  isolate  or  monopolize  the  attention."  This  is 
precisely  the  method  of  causing  mesmeric  sleep,  or  the  sleep  of  hypno- 
tism. All  that  is  wanted  is  a  long-continued  act  of  attention — either 
continually  gazing  at  an  object — ani/  object,  or  listening  to  the  same 
sound,  or  rather,  to  the  same  sounds  continually  repeated,  or  repeating, 
continually,  the  same  words,  according  to  Macnish's  method,  namely, 
repeating  internally  any  well-known  rhyme,  or  repeating  the  alphabet 
backward,  or  feeling  the  same  frequently-repeated  touch,  as  a  stroking. 
If  it  be  wished  to  produce  somnambulism  or  trance,  the  method  must  be 
modified.  In  this  case  the  attention  must  be  withdrawn  from  external 
objects,  just  as  when  it  is  wished  to  induce  sleep,  but  the  mind  must  be 
kept  active,  in  a  given  course  of  thought.  Thus,  if  spectral  illusions 
be  wanted,  the  individual  must  first  be  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  about  to  see  spectral  appearances ;  and  if  they  are  wanted  to  be 
of  a  definite  character,  the  mind  can  be  directed  in  the  principle  of 
suggestion  and  association  to  the  appearance  desired;  this  being  done, 
he  should  look  intently  at  something  adapted  to  the  excitation  of  the 
visual  sensorium,  as  brightness,  or  its  opposite,  blackness.  For  the 
former,  crystals,  glass,  mirrors,  water,  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in 
water;  or,  for  the  latter,  any  black  thing,  as  a  drop  of  ink,  will  be  the 
best.  To  attain  to  the  so-called  higher  phenomena,  a  training  of  the 
hemispherical  ganglia  is  all  that  is  necessary,  provided  the  individual 
be  already  predisposed  to  irregular  nervous  action:  this  is  attained 
simply  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  process,  and  when  the  proper 
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morbid  condition  is  excited,  the  infinitely  Tirioos  modificstiooB  of 
mental  phenomena  which  belong  to  dreaming,  ddirinm,  somnambnluni, 
trance^  Ae^  maj,  one  or  other,  be  induced. 

And  INSAHITT  may  aiao  be  thus  induced — ^not  temporary  inBuntj 
alone,  but  the  reality— a  sad  reflection !  On  this  pcHnt  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Dr.  Bennett's  obeerrations: — 

^  The  great  object  of  all  who  seek  proper  self-education  is,  to  control 
the  emotions  and  passions,  and  regulate  the  imagination  by  the  sererer 
faculties  of  judgment— -comparison  and  attention.  Hitherto,  medical 
men,  so  far  from  exciting,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  such 
phenomena;  but  now  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  they  may  be  pro- 
duced in  numbers  of  people  by  the  ignorant  and  mercenary,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  nervous  disorders  will  increase  among  us. 
It  is  well  known  that  cases  are  on  record  of  individuals  who,  com- 
mencing by  the  imitation  of  hysterical  or  epileptic  convulsions,  have  &t 
length  found  themselves  really  labouring  under  these  diseases;  nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  mental  fJEumlties  will  be  greatly 
injured  in  persons  who  frequently  surrender  up  their  own  wills,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  the  extravagant  ideas  suggested  to  them. 
After  all,  the  pleasure  of  excitement  principally  consists  in  feeling  that 
it  can  be  regulated,  and  is  under  command.  The  moment  it  ceases  to 
be  so,  a  sense  of  the  imperfection  becomes  most  agonizing  to  the  mind, 
and  gives  rise  to  that  despondency  so  common  among  the  insane." 

Without  doubt,  the  sleeplessness  which  precedes  an  outburst  of 
insanity  is  a  cause  of  morbid  cerebral  action,  as  well  as  an  effect 
Opiates  have  been  found  very  beneficial  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  but  all  practical  men  must  acknowledge,  that  they  give  them 
with  some  fear  lest  the  desired  result  may  have  substituted  for  it,  an 
additional  degree  of  morbid  action.  In  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  we  may  find  a  better  means  of 
throwing  the  brain  into  repose,  than  in  the  administration  of  narcotics. 
Now,  the  modifications  which  the  cerebrum  undergoes  in  acta  of  atten- 
tion are  allied  to  sleep,  and  recent  investigations,  conducted  as  well  by 
enlightened  phjrsiologists  as  by  ignorant  empirics,  tend  to  show  that 
we  may  be  able  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  phyeiology  of 
attention  and  of  consciousness  generally,  as  to  apply  the  knowledge 
easily,  pleasantly,  and  safely,  to  the  treatment  of  cerebral  disease,  more 
particularly  as  manifested  in  the  various  forms  of  insanity  and 
delirium* 
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abt.  n— the  theory  of  reasoning.* 

Like  every  other  branch  of  learning,  Logic  has  not  escaped  the  genend 
scrutiny  which  has  been  applied,  during  the  present  century,  and 
especifdly  of  late  years,  to  the  most  established  systems  of  knowledge, 
and  to  the  master-pieces  left  us  by  the  greatest  names.  Aristotle  has 
reigned  over  more  countries  than  ever  his  renowned  pupil,  Alexander, 
over-ran  by  the  prowess  of  his  arms ;  and  while  the  conquests  of  the 
latter  have  left  scarcely  any  traces  on  the  map  of  the  world,  the 
influence  of  the  former  was  absolute,  for  many  ages,  over  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth;  and  it  has  by  no  means  ceased,  even 
now,  to  be  partially  recognised.  His  logical  treatises  have  been  the 
admiration  of  successive  generations:  and  though  the  ''Organon," 
nnder  which  title  they  have  been  comprised,  contains  much  which  the 
greatest  advocates  of  their  author  acknowledge  to  be  extra-logical,  the 
main  principle  on  which  the  system  is  founded  may  be  said  to  have 
maintained  itself,  in  one  form  or  another,  down  to  the  present  moment 
in  which  we  write.  Dngald  Stewart  only  did  justice  to  Aristotle  when 
he  said  that  "  the  conception  and  execution  of  so  vast  a  plan  as  that  in 
which  the  philosopher  has  included  all  reasoning,  are  such,  that  Aris- 
totle's logical  writings  will  ever  form  a  proud  and  imperishable  trophy 
to  his  genius."  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  overthrow  the  throne 
of  the  Stagyrite  in  his  domain,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  fairly  wresting  the  sceptre  from  his  hand.  Is  not 
this  because,  whatever  be  the  faults  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  in 
detail,  the  main  principles  on  which  his  claim  to  the  empire  of  logic 
rests  are  inviolable  ?  Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  lend  a  candid  ear  to  any  kind  of  speculations  on 
the  subject,  prepared  as  we  are  to  anticipate  that  they  will  turn  out  to 
be  really  proposals  of  emendation  in  detail,  rather  than  what  we  must 
be  compelled  to  admit  as  fundamentally  and  essentially  distinct 
principles. 

The  neglect  of  logical  studies  in  this  country,  till  a  recent  period, 
was  very  much  owing,  we  think,  to  the  influence  of  a  few  great  names, 
among  whom  may  be  placed  that  of  Locke.  His  prejudice  against 
logic  was  hardly  dealt  with  too  severely  by  Leibnitz,  when  he  said  of 
a  philosopher  from  whose  psychological  system,  in  general,  he  no  doubt 
greatly  differed,  though  he  treated  him  in  criticizing  it  with  exemplary 
candour — sprevU  Logicamy  non  intdlexU.  Murray's  Logic  at  Dublin, 
Duncan's  in  Scotland  and  at  Cambridge,  and  Aldrich's  Compendium  at 
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Oxford^  supplanting  much  better  and  more  learned  works,  all  testify 
the  low  ebb  to  which  logical  studies  had  sunk  at  the  outset  of  tlw 
present  oenturj,  in  the  main  seats  of  learning  in  the  three  kingdomsL 
There  is  no  question  that  the  credit  of  having  revived  these  studies  is 
mainly  due  to  Dr.  Whatelj,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose 
**  Elements  of  Logic"  decidedly  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
science,  though  his  work  is  by  no  means  on  a  level,  for  learning  and 
fundamental  research  into  the  laws  of  thought,  with  the  Qerman,  or 
even  the  scholastic  writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  popular  work,  well- 
calculated  to  draw  general  attention  to  logic;  for  an  easier  book  on 
science  no  boy  in  his  teens  need  ever  wish  to  open :  but  neither  his- 
torically nor  scientifically,  is  it  so  satis&ctoty  as  to  promise  anythbg 
like  a  very  lengthened  reign.  The  truly  masterly,  surpassingly  learned, 
and  wonderfully  acute  and  elaborate  criticism  (with  which  the  public 
are  now  familiar)  of  Whately's  book,  from  the  hand  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
may  almost  make  the  reader  tremble  for  any  one  who  enters  anew, 
as  an  author,  on  the  high  field  of  logic  Here,  however,  Mr.  Bailey 
has  ventured;  and  the  attention  which  he  has  already  paid  to  meiajthy- 
aical  subjects,  induces  us  to  follow  him  into  this  arduous  arena  with 
somewhat  less  apprehension  than  we  should  have  felt  for  any  man 
who  should  now  come  forward  with  a  new  theory  of  reasoning.  For 
really  we  are  having  so  many  ''  logics,**  containing  so  many  different 
views,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  suppose  any  fundamentally  new  prin- 
ciple, whatever  modifications  of  old  ones  may  be  possible.  Mr.  Bailey, 
however,  is  not  a  mere  novice.  He  is  already  a '  psychologist.  No 
man  ought  to  write  on  logic  wlio  has  not  studied  a  good  deal  iu  this 
direction,  generally.  We  say  "metaphysical  subjects,*'  because  we 
hold  logic  to  be  fundamentally  metaphysical.  The  Germans  have  done 
right  iu  regarding  psychology  as  divisible  into  "experimental"  and 
"  metaphysical.*'  Of  the  former  we  have  an  example  in  the  laws  of 
association,  which  we  only  know  in  their  details,  by  experience.  Of 
the  latter  wc  have  instances  in  all  those  forms  of  thought  which  are 
primary,  and  incapable  of  analysis — forms  of  thought  by  which  we 
4»nnot  help  being  ruled,  though  we  cannot  prove  their  validity  either 
by  demonstration  or  by  experience.  In  fact,  they  are  neither  deduc- 
tive nor  inductive.  Thus,  for  instance,  that  every  change  in  the 
universe  around  us  must  have  its  cause,  is  a  principle  felt  to  be  as 
certain,  or  thereabouts,  as  our  own  individual  existence;  but  no  man 
can  prove  it,  in  any  way.  We  believe  it,  even  from  early  childhood, 
because  we  cannot  help  believing  it,  and  we  stake  everything  on  it  It 
is  a  " metaphysicar*  truth;  and  on  such  truths  does  logic  itself  rest. 
But  we  must  now  address  ourselves  to  Mr.  Bailey.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive,  at  all  events,  that  he  does  not  set  out  with  the  extraordinary 
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and  unlieard  of  heresy  of  Professor  Blakey — ^tbat  of  cashiering  all 
demonstrative  reasoning  from  the  domain  of  logic,  (of  which  it  is  the 
most  perfect  example,)  and  limiting  the  dialectic  art  and  science  wholly 
to  moral  subjects! 

Mr.  Bailey,  in  this  work,  proposes  to  himself  to  give  a  connected 
and  consistent  view  of  the  theory  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  several  parts  of  it  stand  to  each  other.  He  states  that 
his  views  differ  as  a  whole,  and  in  some  of  their  details,  from  any 
theory  hitherto  promulgated;  but  he  adds,  very  properly,  that  'Hhere 
can  be  no  merit  in  any  difference  from  former  works,  unless  that 
di&rence  is  founded  in  truth."  He  informs  us  that  he  "  designed  at  first 
to  make  the  treatise  wholly  expository;  but  the  number  of  unsettled 
questions  on  which  he  had  to  touch,  forced  him  more  extensively  into 
criticism  and  controversy  than  he  had  originally  contemplated  entering. 
In  such  a  work  it  was  especially  impossible  not  to  advert  to  the 
scholastic  logic;  and  as  his  theory  is  at  variance  with  some  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  he  has  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  it  at 
considerable  length." 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  very  critically  into  those  pzeliminary  or 
adjunct  remarks  which  are  rather  incidental  to  the  work  than  essential 
parts  of  the  author's  views  of  argui^ent  or  syllogism.  Nevertheless, 
accttHicy  of  statement,  and  consistency  of  nomenclature,  are  of  the 
utmost  moment  in  all  subjects  connected  with  psychology,  including,  of 
course,  those  important  branches  of  it,  logic  and  ethics.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  standard  author  on  mental  philosophy  who  would  identify 
"  recollection"  and  ''  mere  conception,"  as  Mr.  Bailey  evidently  does  in 
his  first  chapter.  A  man  may  form  a  concq^Hon  of  an  object  never 
before  known  to  him  even  in  thought;  while  recollection  is  evidently  a 
dbtinct  case  of  remembrance,  attended  with  volition,  and  involves  a 
similar  previous  state  of  consciousness.  But  let  this  pass.  Our 
author  defines  reasoning  to  be  the  ^'  determination  of  the  mind  to  the 
belief  of  something  beyond  its  actual  perception  or  knowledge;"  or,  at 
all  events,  he  says,  "  this  determination  is  obviously  what  is  termed 
reasoning."  We  should  offer  some  remarks  on  this  passage,  if  we  were 
not  desirous  of  suspending  our  criticism  in  order  to  allow  the  author  to 
speak  more  fully  for  himself.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  is,  however, 
another  mental  operation  to  be  noted,  which  consists,  not  in  our  being 
led  to  believe,  or  in  our  inferring  from  what  we  perceive  and  know, 
something  else  neither  perceived  nor  known ;  but  in  our  beii^  led  to 
discern  some  fact,  not  directly  manifest,  through  the  medium  of  some 
other  fact  or  facts  in  which  it  is  implied."  In  illustration  of  the  above, 
the  fifteenth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book  is  referred  to,  proving  the 
equality  of  the  vertical  angles,  where  two  straight  lines  intersect,  by  Uie 
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ooastraction  neeeasarily  involidng  a  common  ropplement  to  these 
angles.  "  Here  we  do  not  infer  the  existence  or  the  happening  of 
something  past,  or  future,  or  absent;  bat  we  are  led  to  disoen  some- 
thing not  direcUy  obvious,  bj  an  arrangement  of  propositions  expresriye 
of  &ct8,  each  of  which  implies  its  suooessor."  Wuying  all  dtacusrion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  terms  which  Mr.  Bailey  employs  in  designat- 
ing these  two  modes  of  reasoning,  and  espedally  the  use  of  the  tenn 
Jaet  in  regard  to  demonstration,  in  which  tiie  construction  is  merely  sn 
eiuimple  of  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  which  are  all  conduded  h  priori, 
it  is  eyident  that  he  here  points  out  the  old  distinction  between  that 
kind  of  reasoning  which  is  only  probable,  however  it  may  approadi  to 
moral  certainty,  and  that  which  is  strictiy  necessary  as  being  based  on 
demonstration.  Our  author,  however,  prefers  designatihg  tiie  former 
kind  of  reasoning  by  the  appellation  eoniingent 

Next  follows  a  more  particular  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  **  contin- 
gent" reasoning.  '^  We  have  observed  that  the  tide,  in  ebbing,  has  left 
the  sea-weed  high  on  the  beach.  I  recollect  this  fiict;  and  on  seeing 
the  sea-weed  left  high  on  the  sea-beach,  I  now  conclude  tibat  the  tide 
has  washed  it  there.**  In  the  same  manner  we  infer  that  the  ''gay 
people  walking  on  the  beach  will,  sooner  or  later,  die.  In  the  first 
example,  a  past  event  is  inferred  from  other  past  facts;  in  the  second, 
future  events  are  inferred  from  past  events."  Our  author  justly  adds, 
that  it  is  the  resemblance  in  the  cases  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  un- 
observed events  have  happened,  are  happening,  or  will  happen."  Some- 
times one  case  is  enough  to  produce  the  inference;  at  other  times  a 
collection  and  comparison  of  various  instances  is  necessary,  before  we 
can  conclude.  A  good  example  follows : — "  From  what  may  be  con- 
veniently termed  the  collective  fact,  that  men  haye  hitherto  been  fallible 
as  &r  as  observation  has  extended,  I  may  deduce  the  particular  condn- 
sion,  that  an  unknown  and  untried  individual  named  Peter  is  fallible, 
and  I  may  equally  deduce  the  universal  condusion  that  all  men  are 
falUble." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  of  the  general  soundness  of 
the  above  remarks :  they  present,  in  fact,  examples  of  induction — not 
indeed  of  Aristotle's  induction  (liraytayri)  or  syllogism  by  induction, 
in  which  there  is  a  professed  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars ;  for  he 
concludes,  oddly  enough,  that  "  the  whole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile 
are  long-lived;"  but  this  only  by  enumerating,  as  he  supposed,  all  the 
spedes  of  animals  of  that  class.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  in  this  way 
alone,  theoretically,  that  induction  can  be  absolute,  and  have  predsely 
the  same  kind  of  force  which  is  due  to  the  ordinary  deductive  syllogism. 
In  the  latter  case  we  deduce  the  new  particular  from  the  general,  which 
is  asserted  to  include  all  the  particulars ;  in  the  case  of  perfect  indue- 
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tion,  we  build  up  the  general  out  of  all  the  paiticolara  whidi  are 
included  under  it.  But  we  can  only  do  thia  in  strictneas  when  we 
really  know  all  the  particulars;  which  we  very  seldom  do.  Our  induc- 
tion therefore  ia,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect — that  is,  it  is  not  apodictical 
or  demonstratively  absolute.  Hence  the  inductions  of  science  only 
amount  to  probabilities,  however  high.  In  Mr.  Baile3r'8  language,  they 
are  contingent.  Thus,  though  all  naturalists  believe  that  ^*  all  homed 
animals  have  cloven  feet,*'  because  no  living  or  fossil  animal  has  been 
found  to  exhibit  a  different  law;  still,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  an  animal  mighi  possibly  be  found  without  a  oombinadon  of 
these  conditions.  In  the  same  manner  we  believe  that  every  individual 
now  alive  will  die;  but,  so  far  as  this  oondusion  is  matter  of  human 
reason,  we  believe  it,  not  on  demonstrative  prindples,  but  on  the  ground 
of  probable  (''  contingent'*)  evidence,  amounting,  no  doubt^  practically, 
to  moral  certainty.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  although 
the  general  conclusion  which  we  build  up  &om  particular  instances 
cannot  have  the  force  of  positive  demonstration,  unless  all  the  par- 
ticulara  are  enumerated ;  nevertheless,  when  once  we  have  admitted  the 
general  principle  as  a  major  premiss,  and  have  referred  any  dass  of 
objects  to  this  premiss  as  a  minor,  we  are  entitled  to  pronounce  the 
universal  law  or  attribute  predicated  in  the  major  premiss,  to  belong  as 
matter  of  necessity  to  any  given  particular  included  under  the  minor 
premiss.  If  you  assert  that  all  men  are  mortal  beings,  and  if  yoa 
further  assert  that  a  certain  class  of  bdngs  are  partaken  of  human 
nature,  you  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  thought  to  assert  that  any 
individual,  however  unknown  to  you,  who  belongs  to  that  dass,  is  of 
necessity  mortal.  If  there  be  in  the  conclusion  any  want  of  absolute 
certainty,  such  as  mathematical  demonstration  involves,  this  defect  lies, 
not  in  the  connexion  between  the  premises  and  the  condusion,  but  in 
the  principle  or  universal  major  premiss  which  you  have  admitted 
into  the  reasoning;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  other  premiss  may  be  at 
fieuilt. 

We  must  hear  what  our  author  says  on  this  subject.  He  denomi- 
nates the  proposition,  "  aU  men,  as  far  as  obaervcUion  has  extended^ 
have  been/tyimd  fallible"  " the  collective  fieMst."  The  '* universal  law" 
inferred  is, '' therefore  all  men  are  fallible;"  and  the  assertion,  "^lere- 
fore  the  man  Feter  is  /aUUde/'  is  termed  "the  particular  inference.** 
He  proceeds : 

"  Both  these  conclusions  arc  deduced  from  the  same  fact  or  collec- 
tion of  facts:  they  are  co-ordinate;  one  is  not  or  needs  not  be  logically 
subsequent  to  the  other;  both  are  probably  inferences,  for  which  the 
real  evidence  is  the  same.  The  mental  process,  too,  is  alike;  it  does 
not  consist  in  the  mind's  discerning  one  thing  to  be  implied  in  another; 
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but  in  its  being  determined  by  known  facts  to  believe  unknown 
facts." 

If  by  this  be  meant,  that  a  certain  collection  of  facts  frequently 
causes  the  mind  to  form  a  general  principle  which  includes  all  particular 
cases,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  it.  But  if  this  language 
mean,  as  it  seems  to  do  to  us,  that  the  psychological  process  by  which 
we  obtain  the  general  principle,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  we 
assert  a  particular  case,  we  should  demur  to  it.  No  doubt,  logically, 
the  particular  is  contained  in  the  general;  but  the  question  is — how 
does  this  appear?  What  is  the  process  of  which  we  are  conscious  1 
The  examples  of  homed  animals  having  cloven  feet  are  very  numerous. 
They  have  occurred  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  We  asseit 
that  all  homed  animals  have  cloven  feet  We  are  prepared  to  expect 
that  whenever  we  see  an  animal  with  homs,  it  will  also  have  cloven 
feet.  But  we  may  be  unacquainted  with  many  kinds  of  animals  of 
this  class.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  included  all  in  our  actual  exami- 
nation; if  we  did,  our  induction  would  be  a  perfect  one;  it  would  he 
demonstrative,  and  not  contingent.  As  it  is,  we  have,  after  obtaining 
A  number  of  instances,  advanced  per  aaUum  to  a  universal  proposition; 
and  we  are  now,  and  not  till  now,  in  a  condition  to  say  that  all  future 
instances  may  at  once  be  disposed  of  by  being  brought  under  this  pro- 
position. It  is  very  trae,  that  in  an  example  of  perfect  induction  we 
do  obtain  an  identical  proposition,  corresponding  in  its  place  to  the 
minor  of  a  deductive  syllogism;  for  instead  of  the  form  all  As  are  Bs, 
all  Cs  are  As,  therefore  all  Cs  are  Bs;  we  have  the  following:  x,  y,  z 
are  D,  x,  y,  z  are  (whole)  E;  therefore  E  is  D;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
any  right  exists  to  pronounce  on  any  particular  example  (where  we 
have  not  enumerated  all)  until  we  have  become  convinced  of  the  gene- 
ral principle;  for,  until  we  feel  ourselves  justified,  by  some  means,  in 
waiving  all  further  induction,  and  neglecting  what  remains  of  the 
series  of  examples,  we  do  not  feel  assured  that  the  very  next  instance 
may  not  stop  us  in  our  career,  and  prove  that  our  embryo  principle  is 
wrong.  Notable  instances  of  this  kind  have  actually  occurred,  even  in 
the  more  exact  branches  of  science,  where  general  proofs  were  either 
not  discovered  or  unattainable;  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Euler's 
"  Memoirs  of  Berlin.'*  We  would  suggest  that  a  distinction  between 
the  logical  and  the  psychological  would  often  help  us  where  there  may 
appear  a  conflict  of  seeming  truths.  Thus  the  infinite  logically  contains 
the  finite,  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  psychologically  and  in  point  of 
fact  we  acquire  a  knowledge  first  of  the  finite,  and  by  this  are  led  on 
to  form  some  notion  of  the  infinite?  So,  also,  it  is  certain  that  a 
universal  proposition  logically  contains  all  the  particulars  which  may 
turn  out  to  belong  to  it;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  we  do  not  arrive 
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at  particulars  nerer  before  known,  through  the  previous  admission  of 
the  universal,  gained  by  ordinary  induction — indeed,  here,  we  need  not 
restrict  the  theory  to  induction,  for  the  princifde  is  equally  true  of  the 
demonstration  of  particuhur  cases  when  they  are  brought  under  general 
and  d  priori  truths.  That  *'  every  act  of  reasoning  proceeds  on  some 
general  principle*'  must  be  granted :  but  when  our  author  states,  that 
the  reasoning  by  which  we  conclude  that  "  all  the  persons  walking  on 
the  beach  must  sooner  or  later  die,"  may  be  thus  expressed:  ''All 
human  beings  formerly  living  have  died  before  attaining  a  certain  age; 
therefore  these  human  beings  will  die  before  attaining  that  age" — ^the 
conclusion,  though  it  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  understanding 
that  like  effects  proceed  from  like  causes,  is,  we  would  suggest,  only 
so  connected  through  the  medium  of  the  general  pnnciple.  We  believe 
that  A,  B,  C,  now  "  walking  on  the  beach,"  will  die,  not  merely  because 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  human  beings  have  died;  but  because  we 
cannot  but  suppose  tliat  those  who  have  died  sufficiently  represent  all 
mankind,  among  whom  all  future  individuals  must  be  classed.  Our 
particular  conclusions  all  virtually  pass  through  the  general  principle. 

Our  author  next  inquires,  how  the  cogency  of  this  "  contingent" 
reasoning — for  "  it  is  confessedly  not  demonstrative" — is  to  be  proved. 
We  agree  with  him  that  there  can  here  be  no  demonstrative  proof.  If 
there  could,  the  reasoning  would  no  longer  be  based  on  general 
induction;  it  would  either  exhibit  one  of  the  few  cases  of  i)erfect 
induction,  or  it  would  be  at  once  deductive  in  the  strictly  demon- 
strative sense.  When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  forget  what  we  have 
before  said,  or  at  least  fully  implied — namely,  that  when  once  we  have 
assumed  that  our  general  principle  may  be  taken  as  though  abso- 
lutely universal,  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  mode  of  inference.  If 
any  one  asserts  that  all  magnets  attract  iron-filings,  he  is  as  much 
obliged,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  to  admit  that  this,  that,  or  the  other 
magnet  will  attract  iron-filings,  as  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  any 
possible  plane-triangle  that  can  be  drawn  will  have  its  angles  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  after  having  once  admitted  that  this  is  true 
of  the  general  scheme  or  form  triangle.  But  it  must  still  be  granted,  that 
whatever  absence  of  apodictical  certainty  may  attach  to  the  general  prin- 
eiple,  must  attach  to  every  particular  case  under  it.  Our  author  is,  we 
think,  quite  right  in  referring  to  some  principle  of  our  nature,  of 
.a  character  which  might  be  almost  called  <'  instinctive,"  the  tendency 
we  have  to  believe  that  what  has  happened  will,  in  like  circumstances, 
happen  again.  It  is  a  fact  that  animals  act  on  this  principle.  The 
ilog  which  has  repeatedly  been  thrown  into  the  water,  may  be  observed 
to  give  evident  indications  of  apprehension  on  approaching  a  river.  We 
confess  we  should  be  inclined  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  case— as 
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3ielatod  to  ^e  opendaon  of  the  iwAt  prinoiple,  *'  Uke  'caneB  prodace  like 
lefifeote" — And  the  oase  of  chilcben,  alter  veason  and  reflection  hii7e  been 
developed.  Airnnalg,  "we  apprehend,  ave  influenced  in  th^e  instances 
ly  aBBOoiationj  but  in  man,  this  principle  being  blended  with  refieetion, 
the  reaolt  is  not  a  blind  iznpQlse,  biit  an  inference  guided  and  nocBfied 
by  inteUigenoe.  I  hare  ezperienoed  many  times  the  faet^  that  a  stone 
thrown  np  isito  the  aor  faDs  to  tiie  ground;  and  I  learn  that  tiie  same 
fact  has  been  obsared  tram  iSme  immemoriaL  Many  more  stones 
will  be  thrown  iip--what  wiD  be  the  resnlt?  alwa^  they  wSH  &I1. 
E^nce  the  general  law  will  operate  in  any  partionlar  instance  you  can 
name.  Had  association  alone  been  adequate  to  solve  the  p^chological 
fact  of  my  thus  concluding,  there  would  hmre  been  no  place  for  t 
geiiend  prindplej  Imt  lefleetion  and  inquiry  show  so  many  nmfoim 
cases,  that  the  unifomuty  is  promoted  to  be  oontinuous,  and  we  ms^ 
therefore  bring  any  particular  case  under  it.  HUi  rule  can  be  given,  we 
must  admit,  for  the  point  at  which  the  coOeotion  of  facts  shall  stop, 
«nd  be  pronounced  adequate  as  a  basis  for  the  general  law.  Different 
experimental  aeienoes  demand  different  precautions  and  tests;  btft 
there  is  always  a  point  beyond  which  we  should  feel  all  further  expe- 
riment or  inqmiy  to  be  superfluous;  and,  at  this  point,  the  prindple  is 
seized  and  held  with  a  tenacity  which  we  are  very  well  content  to  term 
the  result  of  a  law  of  our  mental  constitution — call  it  a  sort  of  intd- 
lectual  ''instinct"— -call  it  a  ^ecies  of  intuition,  if  you  please.  We  an 
also  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Bailey's  summation  of  his  doctrine,  in  the 
brief  form,  that  ''when  our  minds  are  determined  by  present  iaets, 
conjoined  with  experience  or  knowledge,  to  believe  some  fiut  past, 
absent  or  future,  we  reason  f  but  we  would  repeat,  that  we  distrngnisli 
this  reasoning  from  mere  unreasoning  association.  The  child  who  has 
been  once  burnt  "  dreads  the  fire;**  the  man  wbo  knows  by  long  expt- 
rienoe  the  properties  of  fire,  is  certain  that  he  will  be  burnt  if  he 
thrusts  his  fingers  among  live  coals,  because  he  has  learned  that  fire 
always  severely  punishes  those  who  trifle  with  it— he  believes  in 
B  general  law« 

Mr.  Bailey's  third  chapter  treats  of  Demonstrative  Reasoning.  The 
instance  given  is,  in  fact,  Euclid's  axiom  respecting  the  equality  of 
things  respectively  equal  to  the  same  thing;  or,  at  least,  it  is  an 
example  of  this  axiom. 

*'  The  mind,  observing  successively  the  equality  of  A  to  C,  and  that 
of  B  to  C,  is  thence  led  to  discern  the  mutual  equality  of  A  to  B, 
which  is  not  self-evident,  or  immediately  discernible  from  the  inspection 
of  A  and  B  alone.  It  is  plain  that  in  reasoning  of  this  second  species, 
which  is  with  great  propriety  termed  demonstrative,  we  intuitively 
discern,  at  each  step,  that  one  fact  implies  another,  and  discern,  too> 
that  a  denial  of  the  implied  fact  involves  a  contradiction." 
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Kow  heie,  we  shcmld  ssjr  that  either  too  Ihtle  is  -ststed,  or  too  mudL 
If  the  author  intends  that  Euclid's  ''  axiom"  is  an  ^cample  of  demon- 
strative Teasoning,  -we  should  deny  this  altogether.     This  would  cer- 
tainly be  asserting  too  rnnoh.     If  it  be  meant  that,  in  any  particular 
previously  imexanuned  case,  such  as  that  of  some  one  A,  B,  and  C,  the 
assertion  is  true— ve  asAi  wfayl     The  reply  must  be,  surely,  because  it  is 
•impossible  we  shonld  think  o&erwise.     Is  it  again  asked — WT^y  so  f 
what  other  reply  can  be  ^ven  than  that  it  must  be  so  in  oZZ  caees,  df 
^hich  this  k  one.     In  £m^  we  hold  the  axiom,  as  a  general  principle, 
.to  be  like  all  other  rso^  axioms,  whether  geometrical  or  other,  to  be  not 
only  self-evident,  hot,  at  the  same  time,  incapable  of  proof.     Now 
sorely  no  one  has  ew  demonstrated  the  axiom  that  things  equal  to 
one  and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.     Eveiy  mind  which 
once  comprehends  the  terms  in  which  this  proposition  is  couched, 
iii8tan%  feels  it  to  be  true,  and^  on  a  little  reflection,  also  feels  that  no 
proof  of  it  is  ponible.     It  is  a  truth  which  is  on  a  par  witli  many 
others,  which  we  believe  only  just  because  we  cannot  help  it.     Such  a 
truth  is  that  of  our  own  personal  consciousness  and  existence;  or  that 
of  the  necessity  of  causation  for  every  change.     But  when  we  say  A  is 
:equal  to  C,  and  B  is  equal  to  C,  therefore  A  and  B  are  equal,  we  are 
doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  giving  an  example  of  a  principle  on 
which,  from  early  childhood,  we  tacitly  act  every  day.     This  is  evident 
when  we  consider  that  if  any  one  should  question  our  conclusion,  we 
instantly  justify  it  by  saying.  Why,  must    not  things    respectively 
equal  to  the  same  be  equal  to  each  other  f     We  suggest,  therefore, 
that  our   author  has  only  given  a   partial   statement,  in  the    pas- 
sage before  us,  of  a  case  of  demonstrative  reasoning.     His  example  is 
a  ease  of  demonstration  on/^,  because  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  of 
the  general  principlo-4he  d  priori  truth  that  equals  to  equals  are 
equal — a  truth  which  would  never  have  entered  the  mind  but  for  some 
particular  example,  but  which,  on  occasion  of  some  such  example, 
instantly  flashed  upon  the  understanding  as  universal  and  necessary. 
The  reasoning,  therefore,  we  hold  to  be  as  follows :— A  and  B  are  equal 
to  each  other,  if  severally  equal  to  C,  because  it  is  impossible  that  any 
case  can  arise  in  which  equals  to  the  same  are  unequal. 

The  above  example  is  not  exclusively  geometrical,  the  only  two  dis* 
tinctly  geometrical  axioms  being, ''  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  & 
space,"  and  "  only  one  parallel  to  a  line  can  be  drawn  through  a  point  out- 
fflde  it;"  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey,  that  ''demonstrative  reasoning 
is  not  confined  to  the  science  of  quantity."  By  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, we  imagine,  from  the  context,  that  he  would  mean  that  which  is, 
throughout,  absolute  and  necessary  in  its  conclusion,  not  only  from  the 
condssion  being  drawn,  strictly,  from  the  admitted  premises,  but  from 
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the  premises  themselves  being  also  incapable  of  being  doubted.  One 
example,  however,  is  given,  which  does  not  fulfil  this  condition,  and 
which  ought  rather,  on  Mr.  Bailey's  own  prindplea,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  case  of  *'  contingent  reasoning.**  The  example  we  refer 
to  is:  ''All  homed  animals  are  ruminant;"  therefore  "this  homed 
animal  is  ruminant.**  No  doubt  the  conclusion,  here,  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  premises;  but  so  also  does  the  conclusion,  ''The  man 
Peter  is  fallible,'*  follow  necessarily  from  the  expressed  premises  that 
"  all  men  are  fiillible,"  and  the  implied  premises  expressed  with  the 
conclusion,  that  Peter  is  a  human  being.  Peter's  fallibility  as  neces- 
sarily follows  from  that  of  all  mankind,  as  the  rumination  of  any  one 
homed  animal  that  has,  does,  or  shall  exist,  follows  from  the  asseitioa 
that  all  horned  animals  raminate.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  two  cases  would  naturally  be  sought  by  the  reader  in  the  character 
of  the  major  proposition.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  both  cases  this 
proposition  is  not  an  d  priori  tmth ;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Bailey  calls  it  in  the 
former  case,  a  ''  collective  fact,"  and  it  is  equally  so  in  the  latter.  We 
should  hardly,  therefore,  have  expected  that  the  general  truth, ''all 
homed  animals  are  ruminant,"  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
general  tmth,  "  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles."  The  one  is  no  doubt  a  contingent  fact>  that  is, 
a  fact  of  induction;  the  other  is  demonstrable  it  priori. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  notwithstanding  certain  modes  of  statement  in 
this  work,  in  which,  as  our  readers  have  already  seen,  we  are  not 
entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Bailey,  that  he  vindicates  the  syllogism  in 
demonstrative  reasoning  from  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  it 
by  some  writers  of  note,  who  appear  to  have  mistaken  its  pretaisions, 
and  to  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  it  in  relation  to  the  psychological 
process  which  it  exhibits.     We  quote  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  objection  is  that  the  major  premiss  not  merely  implies  but 
contains  the  conclusion ;  that  the  conclusion  is  in  reality  a  constituent 
or  integrant  part  of  the  major  premiss,  without  which  the  latter  would 
not  be  completely  trae.  This  allegation,  it  must  be  confessed,  cannot 
be  contradicted.  The  force  of  the  reasoning  in  a  demonstrative 
syllogism,  or  an  en  thy  mem  e  with  a  major  premiss,  depends  altogether 
on  the  fact  expressed  in  the  conclusion,  forming  an  integrant  part  of 
the  general  fact  expressed  in  the  major  proposition,  and  consequently 
no  new  or  unknown  fact  can  ever  appear  as  the  inference.  The  essence 
of  the  conclusion,  in  such  cases,  consists  in  asserting  that  the  subject 
of  it  does  form  an  integrant  part  of  the  major  premiss.  But  although 
the  allegation  must  be  admitted,  it  does  not  by  any  means  prove 
that  such  reasoning  is  nugatory  or  useless.  It  may  obviously  be  of 
service  to  be  reminded,  or  to  remind  others,  or  to  have  distinctly 
brought  into  view,  that  a  given  individual  of  a  class  possesses  a  certain 
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attribute,  when  there  is  at  the  moment  no  other  evidence  to  prove  it, 
bv  citing  the  known  or  admitted  fact,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
class  possess  it.  As  an  illustration  of  this  part,  suppose  I  am  engaged 
in  the  demonstration  of  a  geometrical  theorem :  there  is  before  me  a 
complicated  diagram  containing,  amongst  several  figures,  a  triangle, 
"whidi  I  have  to  compare  with  other  figures,  and,  as  a  step  in  the 
reasoning,  I  have  to  show  that  the  angles  of  the  triangle  in  question 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  I  have  not  gone  through  the 
proofs  with  this  particular  triangle,  but  I  call  to  mind  that  I  have 
seen  the  proposition  demonstrated  of  all  triangles  whatsoever;  and 
from  it,  as  an  established  truth,  the  conclusion  that  the  angles  of  the 
triangle  in  the  diagram,  though  not  expressly  investigated,  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  irresistibly  follows.  It  is  simply  thinking 
or  saying:  'in  all  triangles,  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  of  course,  the  particular  triangle  before  us  is  included  in 
the  general  fact*  "—pp.  39,  40. 

The  above  we  hold  to  be  good  orthodox  doctrine;  but  we  must 
demur  to  a  subsequent  statement,  that  "  all  instances  of  the  conversion 
of  propositions  are  really  instances  of  demonstrative  reasoning."  We 
should  rather  say,  that  if  all  As  are  Bs,  it  intuitively  follows  that  some 
Bs  must  be  As,  without  the  intervention  of  any  additional  proposition 
expressed  or  implied.  When  we  say  "  all  men  are  mortal  beings,"  we 
say  that  there  are  beings  which  have  the  two  marks,  human  naPure 
and  moriaUly;  but  we  do  not  say  that  wherever  either  of  the  marks 
exists,  the  other  is  also  found.  We  simply  shut  up  men  within  the 
sphere  of  mortal  beings :  we  do  not  say,  in  stating  this  proposition, 
whether  the  sphere  of  men  is  coincident  with  that  of  mortal  beings 
or  not.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  say  ''no  man  is  an  infallible 
being,"  we  are  entitled  to  say  "  no  infallible  being  is  a  man,'*  simply  or 
sufficiently  because  the  terms  mutually  exclude  each  other  by  the  very 
form  of  the  expression — ^we  deny  all  intercommimion  between  them. 
When  we  have  said  no  As  are  £s,  we  have  said,  in  fact,  that  no  Bs  are 
As,  and  vice  vend. 

We  should  also  equally  except,  again,  to  Mr.  Bailey*s  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  premises,  in  some  cases,  where  he  alleges  that  their 
introduction  "  masks  the  real  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  conclusion." 
He  objects  to  the  syllogism,  aU  homed  quadrupecU  are  rumunofrU,  and 
therefore  this  animal,  being  Jiomed,  wiU  also  be  found  rumina/nt,.  hia 
objection  being  founded  on  the  above  reason ;  and  he  states  that  the 
real  argument  is — "All  otlter  homed  quadrupeds  have  been  found 
ruminant,  therefore  this  homed  quadraped  is  ramiaant."  Now  we 
think  the  major  premiss,  here,  is  hardly  stated  fairly.  Taken  literally,  it 
means,  first,  that  we  have  had  actual  experience  of  all  homed  animals 
but  one,  and  have  found  them  rominant;  and  therefore,  having  now 
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fioond.  thft  Ittit  kiMened  animal,  im  aoadude  that  k  aka^  »  tomjiwni 
This  induotioa  would  ba  almost  a  perfiwfe  one,  tiiie  coUaotive  fiusb  bafing 
•  £ovce  approgrimating  by  so  mueh  nearer  to  absolute  oertainfy  as  tbe 
known  cases  are  more  nmneroos,  or  haye  fewer  nnezamincd  cssesL 
Bat  ia  tbier  tbe  zeal  major  premiss?  or  does  it  express  the  real 
collective  fkcb'i  We  think  not  The  real  £BM:t  is^not  that  all  other 
homed  animals  (this  one  excepted,  as  being  yet  unknown,)  bava  been 
found — and  hftve  been  found  ruminant;  but  that  all  whiah  ban 
bitherto  been  found  have  been  ruminant.  Henee  tiie  mind,  bj 
aome  prooesa  natural  to  it,  but  not  capable  of  much  analysis,  flies  to 
tike  general  principle,  that  homed  animals  always  will  be  found  to 
cuminate ;  that  this,  in  short,  is  a  law  in  natural  history,  and  hence  the 
conclusion,  be  the  particular  case  what  it  will;  and  althou^  it  be 
admitted  that  not  a  millionth  part  of  all  the  homed  animala  ia  evention 
have  been,  or  erer  will  be,  examined  by  man. 

We  have  alosady  adinittod  that  the  conclusion,  in  the  ease  of  ordi- 
■acy  mductiTe  or  "  contingent*'  reaaonnig,  must  partake  <^  precisely 
tbe  same  degree  of  probability  aa  the  "  coUactiire  foef  kdd  down  as 
the  major  premiss^  tbou^  this  conclusion  aa  neeetaoHl^  follows  fimn 
the  premises  as  any  oondusion  deduced  from  an  absolutely  uaxvemJ 
major  premiss.  Whether  this  reasoning  ia  to  be  callad  **  dem^mstrs- 
tive"  or  not,  is  a  question  of  terminology;  The  brief  dialogue  which 
ia  introduced  in  the  fifty-second  page  by  way  of  illustnition,  woulU 
evidently  be  aa  applicable  to  any  reasoning  that  we  could  cidl  daooo- 
atrative,  aa  to  the  oontingent  example  there  adduced ;  and  we  might 
parallel  that  example  by  one  taken  from  the  chapter  on  "  Demonstn* 
tive  Beaaoning,"  and  say,  the  tiiree  angles  of  every  triangle^  indudiog 
tiie  triangle  A,  B,  C,  are  together  .equal  to  two  right  angles;  tiiere- 
fore  the  triangle  A,  B,  C,  is  equal  to  two  r^t  angles.  But  this  would 
not,  we  imagine,  be  a  foir  representation  of  the  true  psychc^ogicil 
analysis  of  the  syllogism.  We  want  to  develop  a  process,  atop  hy 
step,  which  is  for  the  most  part  hurried  over  practically,  so  as  aeem- 
ingly  to  contun  merely  two  propositiona,  to  tbe  latter  of  which  the 
mind  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  former.  But  a  little  vefieetioa 
will  show,  that  when  we  have  got  a  major  premiss,  it  may  be  still  often 
osoessary,  for  i^esakeof  deamess,  to  state  a  minor,  or,  in  other  words^ 
to  announce  that  a  certain  individual  or  class  actually  doea  bdong  to 
tilie  class  of  which  something  ia  predicated  in  the  miybr  prann. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  author  baa  quite  done  jnstioe  to  tbe 
subject  of  axioma,  tiiough  he  baa  fortified  himself  witii  tbe  names  of 
iiocke  and  D'Alembert.  Loeke^  in  teraiis,  denied  innate  tratba  or 
prindiple^  ttough  he  admitted  them  ia  practice  and  wBa  in  so  doing 
nvtoiiouBly  inoonaiatent  with  himself;  as  every  tyro  knows  who  has 
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tmnMlyntti  Ids  EBsay.  If  it  l6  ttna.  to-  aaj^  nitiL  D^Abidbeit^  tfaife 
ihetB  is  '^no  neeessify  ta  emmciBte  aadDiiiB/'  certain,  it  k  that  m 
cannot  get  on  a  stop  withotit  proceedings  on  the  pnneiple  tiiatth^re  ace 
aadoms.  They  are  always  tadtfy  preflupposed,  and  if  we  axe  to  have 
anything  like  a  fall  analysis  pot  down  on  paper  of  the  prooess  of  the 
mind  in  reasoning,  it  is  neoessary^  in  soma  cases  espedally,  to  state 
axioms  at  lengtii.  Mr.  Bailey  asfs  that  mairimff  or  axioms  ate  ^  only 
generalisatioDS  of  the  partienlac  arguments,  or  of  the  partieulac 
instances  of  implication,  and  ^e  self-evidence  of  both  maatims  and 
axgnments  is  on  a  level,  although  the  prioiify  in  respect  of  origin  is 
with  ike  latter.**  There  may  be  some  amhignity,  perhaps,  in  the 
meaning  of  tiiis  language;  but  if  it  mean  tiiat  it  is  only  after  a 
certain  numbw  of  arguments  harve  been  Mt  to  be  eonclusive  that  we 
form  out  of  them  a  maxim  or  axiom,  we  should  say  that  this  is  only 
true  of  ordinary  induction,  in  which  the  term  axiom  would  not  be 
rightly  used;  for  an  axiom,  as  already  remarked,  is  properly  a  pro^ 
position  which  is  both  self-evident  andinci^ble  of  prooi  It  carries 
its  own  conviction  with  it,  and  it  admits  of  no  corroboration.  Let  us 
take  the  former  axiom,  "things  equal  to.  the  same  thing  are  eqpial  t» 
each  other,**  which  is  adduced  by  our  author  as  an  example  of  his  view 
that  axioms  are  only  ''  genendisations  of  partieular  arguments."  If 
by  ''priority  of  origin'*  it  is  intended  to  say  that  some  example  o£ 
the  comparison  of  equal  things  with  a  third  must  arisen  before  the^ 
mind  frames  the  axiom  to  itself  in  distinct  consdousness,  we  admit  it. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  the  very  first  time  that  an  intelligent  child  ha8> 
such  an  example  distinctly  brought  to  his  attention,  he  would  admit 
the  truth  just  because  he  feels,  or,  if  you.  please,  dlsceiDS  at  once  by 
the  eye  of  reason,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise--tiui.t  i%  that  if  A  and  B 
are  each  equal  to  C,  they  must  equal  each  other — ^let.  A,  B,  and  C 
represent  what  they  may — ^that  is,  no  case  is  oonoeivabley  whatever 
be  thoequal  things,  or  the  nature  of  the  equality,  in  which  they  must 
not  both  be  equal  or  both  unequal  to  the  same  tiurd  thing.  If  this 
be  a  mere  ''  generalisation  of  the  particular  aiguments,  or  of  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  implication,**  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  asldng 
one  question,  and  when  it  is  answered  we  shall  know  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  give  up  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  real  oaiomB^  The* 
question  is  this:  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  quite '^  ijereq^eetively  of  the 
mere  number  of  the  instances,  the  generaliaation  of  the  partiumlar 
aiguments"  is,  in  some  cases,  fAt  to  lead  only  to  pvobability,  however 
high,  while  no  absurdity  seems  to  attach  to  the  idei^  of  an.  instance- 
occurring  in  which  the  principle  shall  fiedl — whereas,  in  ot&er  cases,  it  ia 
at  once  felt  to  be  absurd  to  imagine  the  possibility  that  any  instance 
should  ever  occur  in  which  the  principle  is  not  true*    It  involvM  noi 
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absurdity  to  ima^ne  that  a  homed  animal  were  found  without  hoo^ 
bnt  what  should  we  say  of  any  one  who  giavely  maintained  that  a 
diange  might  take  place  without  a  cause,  or  that  an  instance  was 
possible  of  two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third  thing,  in  the  eame 
respect,  while  the  two  things  are,  in  that  respect,  imeqaal  to  each 
other.  The  fact  is  (or  at  least  so  it  appears  to  us)  that  in  the  fonner 
case  the  general  principle  has  grown  out  of  a  great  number  of  instance^ 
each  of  whidi  has  added  to  its  probable  truth;  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  general  principle  was  felt  to  fasten  on  the  mind  (on  the  first 
particular  example  occurring)  with  all  the  force  of  nnirersality  a&d 
necessity.  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  '^maxims  (axioms)  haTeno 
probative  force,  they  add  no  cogency  to  any  argument  ;*'  for  the  ail- 
ment, in  fact,  already  presupposes  their  tacit  admission :  bnt  if  they 
do  not  add  force,  they  point  out  where  the  force  lies.  The  ground  ve 
tread  on  adds  no  vigour  to  our  mnscles  in  walking,  not  preriously 
inherent  in  them;  but  it  renders  walking  possible;  in  other  words, 
(though  it  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  readily  overlooked,)  the  very  idea  of 
walking  presupposes  or  involves  that  there  is  always  something  to 
walk  on.     Archimedes  not  only  wanted  machinery,  but  also  Uie 

That  Aristotle's  dictum  is  a  ''self*evident  and  indisputable  truth,"  ve 
readily  admit;  and  we  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  the  assertion— eall  it  definition,  or  axiom,  or  what  not-^ 
that  every  whole  includes  all  its  parts.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  deter- 
mine, and  if  needful  to  assert,  that  a  certain  individual  is  a  part  of 
the  given  whole,  and  the  conclusion.  We  may  laugh  at  the  simplicHj 
of  this  doctrine,  if  we  please,  and  say  that  no  ghost  was  needed  to  tell 
us  that  Well  and  good :  but  the  only  question  is,  whether  this  is  aot 
the  true  psychological  analysis  of  reasoning.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bailej 
Ba3rs,  ''When  I  affirm  that  a  man  could  not  commit  a  crime  at  a 
specified  time  in  London,  because  he  ^vas  at  that  precise  moment  in 
Edinburgh,  I  reason  just  as  much  as  I  do  when  I  affirm — ^that  the  three 
angles  of  the  triangle  before  me  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
because  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.*'  Yes,  certainly,  I  reason  as  much  in  the  former  as  in  Uie 
latter  case:  but  what  is  the  principle  of  my  reasoning— K>r  has  it  aoj 
principle?  Imagine  a  person  to  be  asked  why  a  crime  could  not  be 
committed  in  London  under  the  above  circumstances,  and  '^hat  b 
tacitly  proceeded  on,  as  the  ground  of  conviction  in  the  particular 
instance,  would  at  once  be  stated  in  words — ^namely,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  moment.  Would 
not  this  show  the  granted  or  understood  general  principle  on  which 
each  particular  case  was  basedl 
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No  logician  will  be  prepared  to  deny  that  maxims  or  principles  may 
be  drawn  out  briefly  expressing  the  precise  character  of  the  syllogisms- 
in  the  imperfect  moods,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Org<mon  of  Lambert,  a 
Qerman  logician  of  merit  Mr.  Bailey  has  done  the  same;  but  the 
question  is  not  so  much,  how  we  may  describe  certain  arguments,  but 
whether  there  be  any  way  in  which  all  may  be  described.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  reduce  all  kinds  of  categorical  arguments  to  any  of  the 
four  maxims  proposed  by  our  author;  but  by  certain  legitimate  and 
obvious  transpositions  of  premises,  and  conversions  of  propositions,  in 
the  process  of  which  not  an  iota  is  uttered,  or  denied,  which  was  not 
uttered  or  denied  in  the  original  state  of  the  arguments,  all  are  reduced 
to  the  simple  form  of  the  dictum ;  and  many  are,  by  this  means,  made- 
much  clearer,  and  more  intelligible  to  the  ear  and  mind. 

Let  us  take  the  following  argument  in  the  fourth  figure;  whicb 
figure,  by  the  way,  is  not  Aristotelian,  being  traditionally  ascribed  ta 
Qalen: — ^All  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies :  no  opaque  bodies  are  capable 
of  transmitting  light  in  any  other  way  than  by  reflexion ;  therefore 
bodies  capable  of  transmitting  light  in  any  other  way  than  by  reflexion 
are  not  planets.  Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  immediate  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  syllogism  is  constructed  may  be  expressed,  as  in  the 
ArtU  Logtcce  RvdimmUa  {Oxan),  thus:  "If  one  class  be  uuiversally^ 
comprehended  under  another,  from  which  a  third  is  wholly  excluded, 
this  third  is  wholly  excluded  from  the  first."  But  who  would  dispute 
the  superior  clearness  of  the  argument  in  the  following  form,  in  which 
the  same  things  are  laid  conformably  with  the  dictum  ?  No  opaque 
bodies  are  capable  of  transmitting  light  in  any  other  way  than  by  re* 
flexion.  All  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies;  therefore  the  planets  are  not 
bodies  capable  of  transmitting  light  in  any  other  way  than  by  reflexioi> 
-«^  conclusion  logically  identiGa^  with  the  former,  as  the  terms  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  The  dictum  is  truly  not  the  sole  principle  which 
may  be  applied  to  legitimate  arguments;  but  the  dictum  expressed  in 
some  way  or  other,  so  as  to  point  to  classes  or  attributes,  has  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  fairly  disproved  to  be  a  principle  to  which  all 
syllogistic  reasoning  may  be  reduced,  when  put  in  its  most  analytical 
and  elementary  form. 

We  regret  that  our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  further  the  analysis  of 
the  volume  before  us  in  detaiL  This,  however,  is  of  much  less  conse* 
quence  than  it  might  be,  if  the  views  which  we  have  already  examined 
did  not  frequently  reappear,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  by  way  of  their 
further  application.  Our  remaining  observations  must  be  concise,  and 
almost  aphoristic.  Mr.  Bailey  remarks  that,  in  this  argument,  "  the 
planets  are  opaque  bodies;  therefore  they  must  shine  by  light  derived 
from  an  external  source;*' — ^it  is  obvious  that  a  '^  proposition  affirming 
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tiiat  all  opaque  bodicB  ahhiA  by*  light  Amoed  fipom  estemal  aaimMB> 
would  be  mecelj  geneFaluing  on  argument  anffiaientfy  oondium^  aid 
woidd  not  add  to  it  a  particle  of  cogencj.'*  Naw>  we  mnat  auf  tfaafewa. 
deem  this  obaeryadon  quite  besida  the  mark.  There  haaipmhably  been, 
many  &  Btudent  who>  on  fitst  reading  Newton's  Frmeipia,  (if  he  stodiad 
the  original  text,)  woold  hare  been  §^ad  if  its  illastsrioiia  oitiiorfaad 
been  a  little  more  detailed  iil  hie  analyna;  bnt  no  one  who  baa  read 
Enolid  would  suppose  that  even  the  minutest  detail  of  steps  woold 
ba¥e  added  a  particle  of  cogent^  to  Newton's  conclusions.  The  addition 
of  a  major  premiss  to  the  above  truncated  syllogism  (whidi  the  moderns 
call  an  enthymeme,  thou^  it  diffisrs  widely  firam  ihe  eni^iymeme  of 
Aristotle)  would  certainly  add  no  cogency  to  the  argument  bat  is  as 
certainly  implied  in  the  argument  as  such;  for  it  is  evident^  that  when 
we  merely  say  that  planets,  as  being  opaque  bodies,  must  shine  by  a 
light  not  their  own,  we  imply  that  the  planets  are  no  exeeption  to  the 
general  law  of  opaque  bodies*  We  do  not  here  stay  to  quarrel  with,  the 
matter  of  this  particular  example;  but  we  believe  tiiat  the  best  die* 
tionaries,  and  scientific  usage,  would  warrant  the  appUcatUML  of  iiie 
term  ''  opaque"  (not  diaphonous)  to  the  suit  itself.  The  example  we 
have  just  given,  in  the  fourth  figure,  is  evidently  different;  for  an  opaque 
body  cannot  tsansmit  li^t  through  it 

Jn  regard  to  our  author's  example:  '^ Solon. was  s  wise  Iq^isiaba; 
because  he  adapted  his  Ikws  to  the  genius  of  the  people'* — what  eartidy 
connexion,  we  would  ask,  can  there  be  between  these  two  asaertioiia^ 
which  does  not  imply  that  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Solon  was  a  markqf 
vnadom^  and  would  have  been  such  m  amy  legiaiatorf  Here  that, 
surdy,  is  an  implied  prweipU;  whioh  you  may  express  if  yon  please^ 
but  which  you  must  tacitly  admit,  if  your  conclusion  is  to  have  soy 
real  connexion  with  the  reason  given  ft>r  it.  Our  author,  however, 
purposes,  by  way  of  ''strengthening  the  reasoning,"  to  add  to  it  sodi  a 
propositioii  as  the  following:  ''For  whtNi  laws  are  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  they  are  cheerfully  obeyed"  Now,  this  addition 
may  be  very  good;  but  then  it  is  evident  t^  it  will  not  answer  tiie 
purpose  wuited:  fi>r  we  shall  now  have  two  arguments  instead  of  one; 
the  first  proving  that  Solon  was  wise  because  he  adapted  hb  laws  to  the 
goQiins  of  the  people>— the  second  proving  wherein  this  wisdom  con- 
sisted— ^namely,  in  taking  the  readiest  road  to  have  the  laws  obeyed. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not  to  have  an 
exact  psychological  analysb  of  a  process  of  argument,  understanding 
by  an  '^  argument"  a  case  in  which  some  one  proposition  is  made  to 
follow  from  what  preceded?  It  would  be  peduitic  enough,  no  doub^ 
and  very  tedious,  to  supply  all  the  entiiymemes  in  whidi  we  talk,  with 
the  omitted  premises;  but  this  proves  nothing  against  the  cfietom 
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wtpeka^  of  iha  admal  or  Yirtoal  psydiological  pcoeeMk  Ife  would  be 
jasA  aa  bad  to  puao  enorj  wonl  in  our  couTttraatian.;  nev^rthelen 
gCBQUoatusal  aDaljniB.  la  not  withimi  ito  naie^  aod  pbEolflgy  is  aa  im.-* 
portant  adaaoa* 

Our  aniho]*  condodas  Ua  diaeaaabiL  of  tho'^fiocma  af  Kaaomng^ 
wiih  ihfi  lemaxk  that — ^  in  mimeroi»  eaaea  of  dsmonatzati^e  xaaaoning^ 
ttia  premiflft  ia  alone  suffioent  £ar  tfa&  infBcenee ;  aUhan^  it  may  be 
graniied  that^  area  in  thoaa  eaaesy  it  is  poaaible  to  fecmL  a  complete 
egrllogiflm,  bythrofliang in afimitJaas  and radnadanti  pzopoaition."  We 
grant  thai  fchenare  caaaa.in  whiob  it  may  be  much  moie  unportant^  for 
the  sake  o£  eleanieB8>.to  state  an  omifcted  prenuaa  than  in  othec&:  we 
gp  further,  and.admit  that  many  logical  ezamplea  iqipeac  frivoIouB)  and 
almofit  ridicnlousy  whenatatedat  full  length, chiiAybecanae  the  thing^ta 
be  proved  and  tbepremiaea  whiah  may  be  stated  in  ooaneadon  with  it 
happcai  to  be  M  veryJofmHiar,  Evei^  body  knowa  tiiat  ''aU  meaace 
mortal/'  and  everybody  who  knows ''  Fet^  knowaithatrha  '^  iaaman,'' 
and  not  an  angel;  and  every  body  knows  that  ^Peter  ia  mortal:'*  but 
will  any  body  deny  that  tiie  wtatamant  of  Feter'a  mortaU:^  ia  true^ 
beoauie  Peter  ia  a  member  ef  the  human  bmily^  and  ao  eomea  under  the 
general  law  to  which»  froni  the  beginning,  it  has.  been  observed  that 
mankind  have  been  subject?  Now  the  i^Uogism  merely  saya  this 
in  all  the  minutim  of  d^iaiL.  The  same  remark,  of  eourae,  applies 
to  reasoning  in  which  the  msgor  premiss,  ia  an  abwoiatriy  oertain  er 
d  ^M*ior»  truth. 

To  Mr.  Bailey's  eonduaion,.  that  '*  tiie  ^Bogism  ia  not  an  aaalyaia  o£ 
the  process  of  all  demonstrative,  reaaomng;"  and  '*  that  a  single  fact  oc 
combination  of  fiacts  oapablo  of  being  ezpresaad  in  one  pBDpo8itio% 
ftequently  determines  i^e  mind  to  a  eondusion  nfthout  xfifiocenoe  te 
anything  else;"  and  that  this  is  the  whole  of  which  the  miad  ia  ^con- 
Bciousy  or  which  can  be  diso^tned  aa  having  taken  phiee  on  reflection"—' 
to  this,  we  need  not  add,  we  deddedly  demuc.  It  may  iadnde  m 
deacription,  perhaps  of  what  takes  phce  in  caaea  of  moo  aaHoeiation» 
which  ofiaen  misleads*— witneas  Bacon's  &ur ''  idols/'  but  it  ia  surely^a 
very  inadequate^,  we  may  say  inooxxect,  account  of  whet  takes  place  in 
reasoning  proper,  and  more  aapeeiaUy  in  that  whiah  ia  demonstrative. 
In  fact,  it  wholly  overlooks  the  sense,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  tLgmwni 
Icm, 

We  would  willingly  have  pursued  our  analysis  of  the  author's 
volume  throughout^  because  his  book  is  really  a  good  one  of  the  sdiool 
to  which  it  belongs;  but  we  must  forbear.  In  the  chapter  on ''  Primary 
or  Original  Premises,"  he  fortifies  himself  with  references  to  Locke, 
Dugald  Stewart^  Smart,  and  John  Mill.  With  the  latter  work  he 
shows  that  he  is  fiEuniliar,  and  to  its  views  some  of  his  own  will  be 
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thought  hy  the  reader  to  hear  considerable  resemhlance.  We  were 
glad  to  find  him,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Belation  between  Reasoning 
and  Language/'  controverting  Whately's  statement,  that  '^  logic  is  solely 
conversant  about  language" — a  statement  not  in  harmony  certainly  with 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  syllogism ;  and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
not  in  harmony  with  consciousness,  as  Hobbes,  Brown,  and  perhaps 
Dngald  Stewart,  in  some  measure,  were  aware.  In  the  tenth  chapter 
are  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  '^  Relation  of  Observation,  Experi* 
ment,  and  Induction,  to  Reasoning  and  to  each  Other.**  The  eleventh 
chapter  is  practical,  containing  "  Rules  for  Guiding  the  Operation  of 
Reasoning."  It  was  to  be  expected  that  here  our  author  would  hardly 
be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  scholastic  logicians,  who,  with  all  their 
&ults,  were  not  without  great  merit — ^witness  the  ^'Manuductio  ad 
Logicam"  of  Du  Trieu.  The  volume  closes  with  some  useful  popular 
remarks  on  the  '^  sources  of  erroneous  conclusions  j"  but  the  author 
does  not  go  into  a  minute  exposition  of  sophisms.  An  Appendix 
follows,  containing  some  analyses  of  trains  of  reasoning;  in  which, 
after  all  the  criticism  which  the  dietum  dt  omni  et  rvuilo,  and  the  syllo- 
gism have  undergone — enough  surely  to  lay  these  ghosts  for  ninety- 
nine  years — ^they  nevertheless  reappear,  and  are  aUowed  to  possess 
a  vehicle  of  corporeity;  for  they  are  both  referred  to  as  substantial 
elements  of  reasoning,  and  especially  the  former,  though  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

We  will  only  add,  that  we  apprehend  much  of  the  controversy  whidi 
has  taken  place  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  contending  parties  not  fully  comprehending  each  others 
drift  and  aim.  Moreover,  the  psychological  aspect  of  a  process  of  con- 
adousness,  and  its  logical  content,  though  they  can  never  really  dash,  not 
uttfrequently  present  apparent  discrepancies,  and  require  to  be  harmo- 
aized,  as  they  often  easily  may.  The  distinction  has  been  well  marked 
in  the  modem  Eclectic  school  of  France.  The  use  of  terms,  again,  is 
constant  crux  of  logicians,  as  well  as  of  divines,  moralists,  and  metaphy- 
aicians.  These  circumstances  have  all  tended  to  augment  the  difference 
subsbting  between  those  who  are  more  inclined  to  Aristotelian  views 
of  logic,  and  those  who  would  like  to  banish  the  Stagyrite  wholly  from 
his  throne. 
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We  have  before  us  the  fifth  general  report  of  the  DiBirict,  Orimmal, 
and  Private  ZunaHe  Asfflums  in  Ireland^  signed  by  Francis  White  and 
John  Nugent^  Esqrs.,  the  official  inspectors  of  lunatics.  It  is  an  eUt- 
borate  and  important  document,  and  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  great 
care  and  ability.  The  last  report  was  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1849.  The  additional  asylums  ordered  by  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane  poor,  subsequent 
to  the  presentation  of  the  parliamentary  return  of  1849,  are  not,  it 
appears,  yet  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  patients.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Omagfa,  and  KU- 
lamey  Institutions,  adapted  for  1100  patients,  inclusive  of  the  asylums 
building  at  Sligo  and  Mullingar  for  520,  will  be  finally  completed. 

The  Richmond  or  Metropolitan  Institution  has  undergone  an 
enlargement  within  the  last  twelve  months  for  the  reception  of  140 
patients,  with  the  addition  of  a  spacious  kitchen,  laundry,  and  range  of 
out-offices,  at  the  same  time  that  thirty  acres  adjoining  the  former 
grounds  have  been  purchased,  on  which  a  new  hospital,  furnished  with 
160  beds,  and  especially  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  mental  disease 
in  its  early  stages,  is  about  to  be  erected. 

The  district  asylum  at  Ballinasloe,  for  the  province  of  Connaught, 
has  been  materially  increased  by  the  extension  of  two  wings  for  ninety 
additional  patients,  with  commodious  day-rooms  and  workshops,  as  also 
by  the  erection  of  an  infirmary,  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  out-offices. 
The  farm,  increased  by  a  late  purchase  of  twenty,  now  contains  fifty 
statute  acres;  whilst  the  airing  yards,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
gloomy  enclosures  which  had  before  materially  interfered  with  light  and 
ventilation,  are  rendered  more  open  and  ventilated.  This,  with  the 
asylum  at  Sligo  for  250  patients  when  finished,  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
existing  necessities  of  Connaught,  with  regard  to  its  destitute  insane. 

The  Belfast  institution  is  at  present  not  only  amply  supplied  with 
land  for  farming  purposes,  but  secure  from  the  too  close  approach  of 
factories  or  private  dwellings,  by  the  possession  and  enclosure  last  year 
of  certain  fields  containing  fourteen  acres^  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
town. 

Considerable  ameliorations  have  been  further  effected  in  the  Clonmd 
district  asylum^  for  the  east  and  west  riding  of  Tipperary,  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  an  infirmary,  bath*  room,  lavatories,  dbc.  &c.  The  resident 
physician  and  superintendent,  Dr.  Flynn,  is  desirous  of  an  extension  of 
land,  finding  that  the  present  quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  occu* 
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pation  to  the  inmates,  who  belong  altogether  to  the  agriccdtnral  com- 
mnnity.  The  inspectors  having  been  long  of  this  opinion,  have  recom- 
mended to  the  govemon  the  utility  and  econon^  of  Thr.  F^rnn's  pro- 
position, and  arrangements  are  being  made  with  a  view  of  carryiag  it 
mto  immediKte  fsSect. 

The  limerick  asyltun  is  now  BiBToimded  by  a  well-VDeloBed  &rm  of 
S6  acres,  which  affords  a  inll  opportunity  for  rennmeratiYB  outdoor 
employment.  The  acquisition  of  the  ground,  not  only  at  its  western  or 
aty  ndeand  4Dontiguous  to  the  gaol,  hat  of  l^at  adjoining  tiie  nolroBd, 
pi otacts  the  inslikition,  as  «t  Beifiast,  from  being  iiiterfered  with  by 
private  bmldings. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  management  of  liiese  asylmnB,  we  are 
gratified  to  hear  <he  inspectors  obsenre — 

"**  We  hove  reason  to  express  satisfaction  at  i!fae  general  arrangements 
and  domestic  'economy  of  these  institutions.  Constant  in  our  vinta- 
tions  of  them,  we  invariably  observe  the  utmost  kindness  of  manner 
and  considerate  attentioji  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  and  supmor 
officers  to  the  various  inmates,  wlule  the  attachment  of  the  lunatics 
themselves  to  their  immediate  attendants,  affords  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  latter  fulfil  their  duties  with  humanity,  good  temper,  and  for- 
bearance— ^moral  jiowers,  for  which  mechanical  coerdon  will  be  ever 
found  from  experience  both  a  harsh  and  inefficient  substitute.  Tfak 
social  condition  of  our  public  asylums,  coupled  with  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  govemorB,  who  are  appointed  for  tiie  most  part 
from  amongst  the  principal  proprieton  in  the  reqieotive  diotricts,  for 
fiscal  and  general  purposes,  cannot  &il  to  place  them  ultimately  on  a 
rank  with  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in  any  country." 

The  following  quotation  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  correet  idea  of 
the  present  amount  of  insanity  exieting  in  loelaiid^— 

'*  1.  In  puUio  and  looal  Myloms      .    .    .    .    - 2918 

2.  In  gaols,  committed  aa  dangerous,  1  Vic^  cap.  &7 280 

3.  In  central  asylum,  Dundmm,  8  and  0  Vic,  cap.  57 91 

4.  In  poor-houaes 2898 

6.  In  piirate  asylums,  6  and  6  Vie.,  ei^.  128    .........  486 

6.  Abroad,  unprovided  for  in  public  institutions,  but  some  si^ported  by 

theirfriends 8985- 

The  subjoined  tables  refer  to  the  "  unaccommodated  insane" : — 


IdioU. 

Epileptic  Imbeciles. 

Lunatics. 

Male    .    .    . 
Female     .    . 

Total  .    . 

1900 
1684 

Male     .     .     .      1644 
Female     .    .     2736 

Male  .... 
Female  .    .    . 

Total     .    . 

452 
470 

031 

3674 

Total  .     .     4380 

"A  total  as  above  stated  of  698*5,  consisting  of  4086  males  and 
4899  females. 
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Adopttng  the  Bonie  diMmfioaition  for  -tlie  2393  denmged  imnaieB  of 
nxdonB  and  anxiittRy  workhonses,  we  find  them  thus  emmmstanoed : — 


Idloto. 

SpUcptlc  Inbodtai. 

LimatloB. 

* 

Male      .    .    . 
Bmule.      .    . 

Total    .    . 

471 
645 

1116 

Male      .    .    .     8ft0 
Female  ...     739 

Tetal    .    .  1089 

■ 

Male       .     .     . 
Female   .     .    . 

Toua    .    . 

77 
111 

188 

Or,  898  males  and  1495  females. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inmates  at  present  in  the  Irish  district  establish- 
ments— and  we  believe  the  same  observation  applies  to  many  in 
England — are  the  aeoomnlatian  of  chronic  disease,  with  little  or  no 
piespeot  of  reooveiy.  As  illnBtrative  of  this  position,  we  may  instance 
the  asylnm  at  Clomnel,  with  the  duration  of  Tcsidence  of  the  128 
patients  it  contains,  71  of  whom  are  there  over  five  years  .**— 


Over  16 

yean. 

OTarlOsndiuider 
16  yean. 

•Ovar6aBdviMier 
10  yean. 

Over  1  and  under 
6  yean. 

Oneyeerand 

under. 

M.        F. 

M.        F. 

10    1    12 
22 

M.        F. 

12    1    10 
31 

M.         F. 

19    1    20 
39 

M.         F. 

11     1      7 
18 

It  would  be  an  injustice  akin  to  cmelty  to  discharge  unhappy  beings 
curcnmstanced  as  the  great  majority  of  the  above  are,  without  first  provid- 
ing an  abode  where  means  of  employment  and  every  reasonable  comfort, 
adapted  to  their  mental  condition,  would  be  afibrded  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  tbe  public  are  wronged  by  the  appro- 
priation of  institutions,  constructed  and  upheld  at  great  expense,  to 
purposes  different  from  those  for  which  they  were  intended — ^namely, 
as  curative  hospitals;  and  that  the  insane  themselves  not  only  suffer 
from  the  want  of  early  treatment,  but  in  mmierous  instances  are  thereby 
rendered  perpetual  burdens  on  the  country,  as  exemplified  at  Clonmel, 
where,  imder  existing  circumstances,  the  recoveries  do  not  exceed  20 
per  -cent,  per  annum,  on  the  aggregate  number  of  patients,  leaving 
thus  a  difference  of  40  between  the  contmon  average  of  cures,  when 
admission  is  obtained  in  the  first  stages  of  disease. 

If  the  sole  difficulty  with  regard  to  future  arrangements  depended 
on  the  removal  from  asylums  of  cases  when  they  became  chronic, 
and  on  their  subsequent  disposal,  it  might  be  easily  dealt  with;  but 
independent  of  incurables  who  crowd  the  Irish  district  institutions,  and 
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the  lunatics  committed  to  gaols,  there  is  a  mass  of  insanity,  in  all 
varieties  of  form,  to  be  found  in  poor-houses,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  "  unprovided  for  abroad,"  consisting  prindpallj  of  idiots,  imbeciles, 
epileptics,  and  individuals  bordering  on  fatuity,  for  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  whom  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  regularly  con- 
structed asylums,  such  as  at  present  exist,  would  be  an  utter  waste 
of  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  we  are  fully  satisfied  that,  at  no 
distcmt  period,  accommodation  must  be  prepared  for  the  unhappy  dsases 
Just  referred  to. 

The  poor-houses  of  Ireland  contain  2393  insane  persons  of  every 
degree  and  denomination,  each  house  averaging  about  20  inmates. 
In  speaking  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  lunatics,  the  inqtectors 
observe — 

"  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  country  of  the  destitute  insane, 
as  liquidated  by  grand  jury  presentments,  and  repaid  to  the  treasmy 
for  quarterly  advances,  1st  &  2nd  Qeo.  lY.  c.  33,  has  progressively 
declined  for  the  last  four  years.  In  1 847  it  amounted  to  46,736^  16«.  lid,; 
in  1848,  42,491/.  Us.  Sd;  in  1849,  40,956/.  17«.j  and  in  1850,  to 
37,252/.  1 1«. ;  the  average  number  of  patients  bmig  the  same— 
about  2730.  This  decrease  of  expense  has  not,  however,  been  alike  in 
all  asylums ;  in  some  it  is  more  marked  than  in  others,  a  circumstance 
<[ependiDg  on  the  relative  cost  of  provisions,  and  a  difference  of  dietary. 
JVs  this  variation  of  dietary  is  not  desirable,  we  purpose  submitting  to 
the  different  boards  of  governors  a  uniform  scale,  which  we  trust  will 
meet  their  approbation;  for  on  all  occasions  we  have  found  them  the 
willing  and  liberal  supporters  of  any  proposition  tending  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  insane ;  and  it  affords  us  much  gratification  to  state  that 
the  utmost  cordiality  exists,  not  only  between  them  and  the  inspectors, 
but  also  the  various  ofiicers  connected  with  these  great  public  insti- 
tutions." 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  by  the  report  before  us,  that,  in  a  curative 
|)oint  of  view,  the  Irish  district  asylums  offer  a  favourable  contrast  to 
jsimilar  establishments  in  other  countries  ;  the  proportion  of  recoveries 
on  recent  admissions,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  fiilly  equals  the  average 
elsewhere — a  result  materially  accruing  from  good  air,  exercise,  and  cot- 
door  employment,  while  from  similar  causes,  and  judicious  medical 
treatment,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  and  the  acca- 
mulation  of  aged  and  chronic  cases,  the  mortality  of  the  last  two  years 
has  been  sensibly  diminished. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  following  tabular  statement : — 
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"BETURN  of  the  Nnmber  of  ADmssioirs,  Dischabgbs,  and  Dbaths  in 
Dublin  Jjunatie  AMflums  during  the  Yean  endinir  Slat  March.  1860. 
and  3l8t  March,  1861. 


« 

1 
1 

Tear  ending  31tt  Blareh,  Tear  endtng  Slat  Manb, 
IMO.                                     1861. 

1 

ICalet.  Femalei 

Total.    Males. 

FSDUlSS 

Tolal. 

Admitted 

451 

438 

880 

443 

457 

000 

Diaobarged  daring  the  year — Cored   . 
„               „                Improved 
19               n               Not  cared 
H               It               Incurable 

Total  Diaebarged 

Died  daring  the  year 

Number  of  Inmatea  on  81at  Mareh  • 

Tbia  Betam  inolndea  tbe  patients  in 

227 
86 
17 
22 

211 
56 
10 
21 

438 
02 
27 
48 

206 
41 
85 

18 

228 
61 
21 
20 

434 

102 

56 

47 

302 

208 

600 

300 

330 

630 

173       150 

323 

150 

106 

265 

1382 

132tf 

2711  1  1386 

1362 

2748 

Island-bridge,  belonging  to  tbe  Metropolitan 
Diatriot. 

"  The  preceding  table  shows  an  increase  of  73  cures  over  the  two 
corresponding  years  of  our  last  report,  and  a  diminution  of  140  deaths, 
the  admissions  being  respectively  within  the  same  periods  1861  and 
1789." 

Only  ONE  case  of  suicide  is  recorded  in  the  Report — ^and,  strange  to 
observe,  it  is  the  only  instance  that  occurred  in  the  public  asylums  of 
Ireland  for  many  years !  In  referring  to  the  mortality  from  cholera^ 
the  inspectors  observe  :— > 

''Although  cholera  was  very  prevalent  and  fatal  throughout  the 
kingdom,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  *49,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-four  deaths  at  the  Limerick  asylum,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
two  cases  elsewhere,  we  have  to  record  no  mortality  from  that  disease.  Its 
appearance  was  equally  sudden  and  inexplicable  at  Limerick,  attacking 
six- and -twenty  patients  within  a  few  hours — the  corridors  in  which 
it  broke  out,  and  to  which  it  was  principally  confined,  being  as  well- 
ventilated  and  orderly  as  any  in  the  establishment,  and  the  victims 
themselves  of  various  ages,  previously  in  good  health.  We  received 
reports  at  the  time  from  the  Carlow  and  other  asylums,  that  some  of 
the  inmates  had  been  affected  with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms ; 
but  by  an  immediate  alteration  of  dietary,  so  as  to  increase  their  phy- 
sical comforts,  no  ill  consequences  resulted." 

It  appears  that  the  fund  resulting  from  the  employment  of  the 
patients  amounted  to  2860^.  In  referring  to  the  influence  of  religion 
on  the  insane,  the  report,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  confirms  our  own 
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Opinion  of  its  salntaiy  influence  on  tboee  afflicted  with  denDgemeitt  of 

mind.     It  is  observed — 

"  That  the  regular  attendance  of  chaplains  produces  a  salataiy  influ- 
ence on  the  insane.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of  devotional  subjects^ 
where  a  pre-disposition  to  excitement  on  such  topics  is  observable^ 
would  be  ill-timed  and  erroneous,  but  in  all  other  cases  we  are  of 
opinion  religious  conversation  and  observances  tend  both  to  oontiol 
and  soothe.'' 

The  inspectors  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  continental  sjBteoi,  and 
observe,  that,  had  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqoer 
with  reference  to  the  suj^rt  <^  limatic  poor  from  the  consolidated 
fund  been  adopted,  much  difficulty  would  be  obviated  on  this  head^  and 
a  uniform  system  could  with  the  utmost  facility  be  established  in 
detail,  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  hospitals  &r  the  insane^ 
as,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  governors,  however  liberally  dis- 
posed  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust  as  guardians  of  the  public  parser 
are  naturally  cautious  of  innovations,  no  matter  how  advisable,  when  a 
direct  and  increased  expenditure  is  involved.  We  believe  were  the 
government  of  this  country  to  adopt  a  system  prevalent  abroad,  and 
place  institutions  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  lunatics  (whose  safe* 
guard  is  of  such  importance  to  the  general  well-being  of  soeiety),  if  not 
entirely,  in  part,  at  least,  on  state  support*,  the  result  would  be  foand 
satisfactory  and  economical  in  the  end;  whilst  the  sum  thus  saved  to 
the  community  from  the  previous  maintenance  of  asylums  would  beconse 
available  for  general  medical  charities.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  AaJl 
instance  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  averages  to  the  Ridimond  disteiet 
asylum'3400^.  a  year,  a  sum  which,  if  withdrawn  from  tiiat  establitfi- 
ment,  would  admit  its  equivalent  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  hospitals  of  the  metropolis. 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  official  doea- 
ment  relating  to  the  condition  of  criminal  lunatics^  from  which  we 
purpose  borrowing  largely. 

The  establishment  of  a  central  asylum  for  the  reception  and  custody 
of  lunatics  charged  with  ofiences  in  Ireland,  was  provided  by  a  special 
Act,  8  and  9  Yic,  cap.  107,  and  at  the  same  time  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  60002.  was  voted  for  the  objects;  immediately  after  which  a  sits^ 
possessing  a  cheerful,  open,  and  healthy  aspect,  was  selected  near  Dun- 
drum,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  at  its 
southern  side.  The  purchase  of  fourteen  statute  acres  was  eflected  by^ 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  at  a  cost  of  2300^.,  and  the  build- 
ings, commenced  in  1846,  were  finally  terminated  in  July,  1S50,  when 
the  establishment,  with  an  accommodation  for  eighty  male  and  forty 
Ssmale  lunatics,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  inspectors,  who 
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Erected  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its  maintenance 
and  management.  Prior  to  the  admission  of  any  patients,  a  list  of  all 
the  criminal  lunatics  then  in  confinement  was  made  out,  whether  in 
gaols  or  district  asylums,  the  total  i^;gregate  of  whom  amounted  to 
178  :  from  this  number  the  inspectors  sdected,  with  a  detailed  history 
of  their  offences,  eighty-four  individuals,  who,  in  limmey  seemed  pecu- 
liarly proper  objects  to  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  Act  It  would 
have  been  impossible,  from  the  disparity  of  the  cases  that  could  be 
accommodated,  with  the  total  above  named,  to  embrace  all  the  criminal 
lunatics  j  the  inspectors  coafined  themsdves  to  hmatics  charged  with 
offences  which,  if  committed  by  sane  persons,  would  involve  a  punish- 
ment either  by  death,  transportation,  or  an  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
Culprits  guilty  of  minor  offences,  such  as  petty  larcenies,  attempted 
assaults,  the  use  of  threatening  language,  and  who,  generally  speaking, 
for  want  of  bail,  were  originally  committed  to  prison,  were  not  looked 
upon  as  suitable  cases  for  transmission  to  the  central  asylum;  at  the 
same  time  exceptions  were  made  of  certain  parties,  though  barely  coming 
within  the  term  criminal,  in  consequence  of  their  dangerous  and  uncon- 
trollable propensities;  such  individuals  being,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  by  warrant,  duly  transferred  to  Dundrum.  As  might 
have  been  expected  on  a  revision  of  the  criminal  lunatics,  there  were 
some  charged  with  serious  offences,  who,  under  treatment,  had  perfectly 
recovered.  These  cases  were  submitted  to  the  lord-lieutenant's  bene- 
volent consideration,  and  at  the  inspectors'  recommendation,  he  was 
pleased,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  restore  the  parties  to  liberty:  the 
first  was  one  of  in&nticide,  perj)etrated  about  fifteen  years  before  by  a 
married  woman,  whilst  labouring  under  puerperal  mania,  on  her  own 
child.  She  had  been  similarly  affected  on  two  previous  occasions,  but 
fortunately  without  any  bad  results;  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  her 
residence  in  the  Belfast  Asylum,  she  was  perfectly  sane,  conducting  her- 
self in  an  exemplary  manner.  As  the  cause  of  her  malady  was  clearly 
physical,  and  her  then  period  of  life  protected  her  against  its  recurrence, 
his  excellency  afforded  tins  female  an  immediate  pardon,  and  directed 
she  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  her  family.  The  next 
instance  was  that  of  a  man,  who  killed  his  companion  in  a  paroxysm  of 
maniacal  excitement  in  the  year  1831:  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  on 
the  plea  of  insanity,  and  soon  after  removed  to  the  Carlow  Asylum. 
Subsequent  to  his  recovery,  whidi  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
he  employed  himself  as  steward  on  the  grounds,  and  in  aiding  the 
attendants  in  their  various  charges;  on  the  erection  of  the  Dundram 
Asylum,  he  memorialised  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Cariow, '  where  all 
his  associations  were  centered,'  or  to  emigrate.  As  the  former  request 
could  not  be  legally  acceded  to,  his  excellency  being  satisfied  as  to  the 
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ebaracter  of  the  man,  and  the  securities  entered  into  that  he  would  not 
vetum  to  this  country,  gave  him  permission  to  leave.  He  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  about  a  fortnight  after  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  lost  whatever  property  he  possessed, 
and,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life,  came  up  to  Dublin  and  placed 
himself  under  the  control  of  the  inspectors,  and  is  now  awaiting  furtiier 
arrangements.  There  were  two  other  cases  of  homicide,  the  lunatics 
being  for  a  series  of  years  perfectly  restored  to  reason,  useful,  and  well- 
behaved,  whom  his  excellency  has  liberated;  the  individuals,  one  bind- 
ing himself  under  heavy  recognizance,  to  dwell  no  longer  in  the  locality 
where  the  offence  was  committed;  and  the  other  to  leave  the  kingdom 
altogether,  and  emigrate  with  his  family. 

In  the  prudent  benevolence  of  the  lord-lieutenant*s  dedsion,  the 
inspectors  most  respectfully  and  cordially  concurred.  They  do  so  the 
more  from  the  strong  feelings  they  entertain  with  regard  to  the  plea  of 
lunacy  on  capital  indictments;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  nothing  appears 
to  them  so  utterly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  as  an 
excuse  for  crime  under  the  garb  of  insanity,  when  insanity  is  not  dis- 
tinctly proved  to  exist;  so,  on  the  other,  they  think. that  mercy 
may  make  some  allowance  for  the  act  of  the  unhappy  maniac,  however 
lamentable  it  may  have  been,  and  dissever  it  when  he  is  permanently 
restored  to  reason  from  its  expiation  by  a  perpetual  confinement,  pro- 
videtl  such  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  community  at  laige,  and 
without  offending  the  reasonable  prejudices  of  the  public 

The  Report  observes,  as  the  result  of  a  minute  examination  into  the 
many  real  or  simulated  cases  of  criminal  insanity  that  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  authorities,  that  ultimately  no  greater  damage  can  be 
engendered  to  the  very  object  it  would  desire  to  serve,  than  an  over- 
stretched morbid  disposition  to  render  lunacy  the  protector,  as  it  were, 
of  crime,  and  thereby  to  acquit  prisoners  in  the  dock  without  a  rigid 
inquiry,  and  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  plea;  if 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances  connected  with  the  psychological 
condition  of  the  accused,  they  are  legitimate  subjects  to  be  considered 
in  meting  out  the  after-punishment,  but  certainly  not  in  the  first 
instance  for  an  unqualified  acquittal. 

Several  cases  of  feigned  insanity  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justaoe  came 
under  the  official  cognizance  of  the  inspectors.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  a  young  woman  murdered  her  husband,  and  who  from  the  time 
of  her  committal  to  that  of  her  arraignment,  a  period  of  about  three 
months,  simulated  insanity,  with  occasional  lucid  intervals,  but  of  very 
short  duration — she  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  The  determi- 
nation and  fixity  of  purpose  displayed  by  her  was  extraordinary;  she 
seemed  proof  against  experiment;  and  though  secretly  watched  for 
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weeks^  never,  even  in  private,  deviated  from  a  line  of  decepftiou;  she 
frequently  lay  on  tlie  floor  from  night  to  morning,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  attitude.  Her  demeanour  and  language  all  through  were  the 
most  incoherent;  still  there  was  about  her  an  incongruity  of  symptomis 
which  impressed  Dr.  Jacob,  physician  to  the  gaol,  as  well  as  the 
inspectors  at  their  several  visitations,  that  she  was  feigning.  Subse- 
quent to  condemnation  she  became  quite  resigned  to  her  fieite,  and 
acknowledged  the  crime  of  which  she  had  been  accused,  as  well  as  her 
attempts  at  deception.  The  chief  difficulty  which  presented  itself  in 
the  investigation  of  the  case,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  a  near 
relative  of  the  unfortunate  woman  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  With  the 
history  of  the  next  dase  his  excellency  took  a  deep  interest  We  believe 
that  the  moral  influence  of  the  law  was  fully  vindicated  in  this  instance; 
the  individual  not  escaping  capital  punishment  on  the  simple  plea  of 
insanity,  but  subsequent  to  sentence  from  circumstances  which  his 
excellency  considered  a  sufficient  warrant  to  commute  the  extreme 
penalty  to  transportation  for  life.  We*  refer  to  the  case  of  William 
Quinlan,  whose  abandonment  of  self-control  and  recklessness  of  conduct 
led  to  his  discharge  from  the  regiment  he  served  in  abroad,  and  to  hia 
transference,  for  a  few  months,  to  the  Military  Asylum  at  Fortpitt,  on 
leaving  which  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  Tipperary,  where,  for 
years,  his  sanity  was  never  questioned.  Notoriously  a  profligate  and 
vicious  character,  he,  with  two  accomplices,  was  bribed  to  the  precon- 
certed murder  of  four  bailifliB — a  plea  of  lunacy  was  attempted.  In  the 
dock  he  assumed  a  mixed  air  of  levity  and  folly,  and  after  condemna- 
tion, of  such  maniacal  excitement,  that  the  clergy  of  his  persuasion 
refused  to  attend  hun.  A  memorial  was  consequently  forwarded  on 
his  behalf,  and  officers  under  whom  he  had  served  expressed  personally, 
and  by  letter,  to  his  excellenqr,  their  belief  that  the  convict  was  not  of 
sound  mind.  On  mature  consideration  of  the  antecedents  of  this  man's 
history,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation.  During  his  sojourn 
in  the  gaol  of  Clonmel,  and  up  to  the  period  when  he  was  informed  his  life 
would  be  spared,  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  violent  lunatic;  subse- 
quently he  became  amenable  and  tranquil. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law  could  not  con- 
sistently be  inflicted  on  this  convict,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  evident 
he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  for  had  he  not  committed 
the  serious  crime  which  brought  him  to  trial,  he  might  to  the  present 
moment  be  leading  his  usual  life  of  reckless  dissipation,  as  no  authority 
could  interfere  with  his  civil  liberty  on  the  score  of  insanity,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  moral  result  would  be  alike  unfavourable  were  he  in  the 
first  instance  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  lunacy,  or,  subsequent  to  convic- 
tion, made  the  inmate  of  an  asylum;  in  any  locality  he  must  prove  s 
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difficult  subject  to  ooutroL  The  third  and  last  case  is  that  of  Jolm 
Grady,  under  sentence  of  transportadon,  and  confined  for  the  last  year 
at  Spike  Island  dep6t;  this  man,  formedj  a  respectable  landholda  in 
the  county  of  limerick,  murdered  his  wife  and  servant  in  Febmaiy, 
1847.  Subsequent  to  his  committal  to  prison,  which  to<^  place  shoitiy 
afterwards,  he  appeared  quite  insane,  and  attempted  suicide.  When 
called  on  to  plead  at  the  ensuing  spring  assizes,  as  two  medical  genfla- 
men  expressed  their  belief  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  the  order 
usual  on  sudi  ocsasions  was  made  by  the  bench,  and  in  due  course  he 
was  transferied  to  the  district  asjdum,  where  the  inspectors  frequenilf 
visited  him,  always,  however,  under  the  impiessaon  that  lus  madness 
was  simulated.  By  degrees  he  came  to  himself  and  on  testii^  bis 
recovery,  if  such  it  might  be  termed,  by  a  rendence  of  over  Goxteen 
months  in  the  institution,  tiie  inspectors  submitted  the  case  to  & 
Thomas  'Eedington,  by  whose  directions  he  was  recommitted,  in  De- 
oember,  1849,  to  gaol,  and  arraigned  at  the  next  asssea.  After  aa 
imposing  trial,  which  lasted  over  fourteen  hours,  ttfid  at  whidi,  thou^ 
the  medical  testimony  varied  materially  in  regard  to  the  m^iital  oondi- 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  not  a  doubt  exited  as  to  his  perpetration  of  die 
crime  under  the  most  appalling  circumstances;  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
left  for  execution;  a  sentence  iriiich  was  commuted,  the  aids  of  justice 
having  been  fiiUy  attained  by  the  conviction  of  this  unhappy  man. 

The  criminal  lunatics  transferred  to  the  Central  Asylum  at  its 
opening  amounted  to  eighty-four,  of  whom  forty-three  were  homiddeB. 
At  the  last  assizes  three  additional  cases  charged  with  murder  weie 
admitted;  one  of  the  parties  is  demented,  the  other  two,  though  at  p^^ 
sent  sane,  are  not  the  less  intimate  subjects  for  the  institution;  the 
offences  of  which  they  were  accused  bdng  committed  during  tlie 
maniacal  excitement  which  so  often  supervenes  on  epilepsy,  and  to 
which  it  appeared  on  evidence  they  were  subject,  though  at  distant 
intervals.  As  no  species  of  insanity  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
oombined  with  the  above  disease,  it  at  all  times  requires  the  most 
cautious  supervision;  and  when  a  disposition  to  violence  exists,  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  serious  criminal  offence,  on  no  account  would  the 
n^lect  of  a  proper  control  be  countenanced,  by  allowing  such  persons 
at  large.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  homicides,  and  the 
aggr^ate,  ninety-one,  at  present  confined  in  the  institution,  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  charged  with  arson,  aggravated  assaults,  and,  as 
before  observed,  with  nxinor  offences,  but  who  evince  mischievous  or 
malignant  tendencies. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  cases  in  the  asylum,  there  is  one 
alone  to  which  we  shall  refer;  unparalleled,  as  it  is,  in  the  annals  of 
criminal  lunacy,  not  alone  from  the  extent  and  frightful  character  of 
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the  act  itself^  but,  perhaps,  still  more  from  the  infatuated  credulity  of 
the  victims.  It  is  that  of  Captain  S.,  who,  on  his  return  from  the 
West  Indies,  murdered  seven  of  his  crew  at  sea.  It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, that  on  leaving  Barbadoes  he  laboured  under  great  mental 
depression,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  accused  his  mate  of  exciting  the 
sulors  to  mutiny. 

The  report  of  the  case  is  as  fbllows : — 

"  During  the  voyage  he  scarcely  ever  took  rest,  and  for  the  last  two 
nights  lay  on  a  sofa,  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  cutlass  by  his 
side,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked.  When  in  sight  of  the  Cork 
ooast,  he  threatened,  on  arriving  in  port,  to  prosecute  the  whole  crew. 
The  mate  remonstrated,  when  Captain  S.  replied, '  Show  your  obedienoe 
by  allowing  me  to  bind  you  down  on  deck.'  The  man  ocnisented;  he 
then  called  on  the  second  mate,  pointed  out  what  had  been  done^  and 
desired  him  to  follow  the  example — he  did  so  j  in  fiict,  seven  of  eif^t 
individuals  permitted  themselves  to  be  £u»tened  to  the  deck  with  ropes ; 
when  thus  incapable  of  defence,  he  deliberately  murdered  them  in 
various  ways;  the  dghth  escaped  into  the  hold,  and  was  wounded  there 
by  a  pistol-shot  At  the  moment,  a  pilot-boat  ran  alongside ;  Captain 
8.  jumped  overboard,  was  saved,  and  brought  into  Cork  harbour  with 
his  vesseL  He  is  now  a  religious  monomaniac,  generally  very  tranquil 
and  rational,  subject  however,  at  intervals,  to  maniacal  paroxjrsms,  the 
fiorerunner  to  which  is  an  access  of  piety,  with  a  recurrence  to  the 
phraseology  of  his  former  profession.  He  is  still  impressed  with  the 
bdief  that  tiie  crew  meditated  mutiny  and  his  death." 

On  the  subject  of  private  asylums,  it  is  said — 

"  Independent  of  the  duty  imposed  on  us  by  the  legislature,  we  feel, 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  these 
establishments,  the  more  particularly  as,  previous  to  the  passmg  of  the 
above  Act,  there  was  no  proper  system  of  inquiry  or  that  inspection 
which  is  so  advisable  to  be  maintained  in  all  asylums  appropriated  to 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  lunatics  belonging  to  the  better  dasses 
of  society.  We  have  consequently  directed  a  particular  attention  to 
this  branch  of  our  department,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  we  are  happy  at  being  enabled  to  state  that  our  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  private  licensed  houses,  have,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

''  In  our  last  Eeport  we  made  mention  of  structural  alterations 
intended  to  afford  lightsome  and  airy  apartments,  as  well  as  of  various 
domestic  arrangements  in  keeping  with  the  previous  station  in  life,  and 
tending  to  the  social  enjoyments  of  their  several  occupants.  As  these 
and  ocner  improvements  have  been  in  a  great  measure  effected,  we 
anticipate,  with  the  assistance  of  the  proprietors,  who  as  a  body  evince 
a  strong  disposition  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them,  that,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  private  asylums  of  this  country  will  be  placed  on  a 
most  satisfactory  footing. 

"  On  our  several  visitations  to  each  of  these  institutions,  we  minutely 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  various  inquiries  directed  by  the  Act,  and,  on 
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the  ^bole,  are  justified  in  stating  that  its  provisions  hare  been  alricUy 
observed.  Occasionally  complaints  are  preferred  by  patients  to  us  per- 
sonallj  or  in  writing;  the  great  majoritj  of  them,  however,  on  inTesii- 
gation  would  appear  to  be  altogether  fanciful  in  their  origin,  anaag 
principally  from  delusions  connected  with  family  feuda,  conspiiAcieay 
and  a  supposed  ill-usage  consequent  thereon.  In  some  rare  instancoi, 
we  felt  odled  on  to  interfere,  and  however  disagreeable  remonstrviee 
with  the  parties  might  have  been,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  requiie 
such  a  joourse  as  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  of  the  cases  may  have 
pointed  out. 

"  We  have  further  examined  into  certain  cases  to  which  our  attentioo 
was  directed,  and  on  which  spedal  reports  were  forwarded  to  yoir 
Excellen<^  or  the  Lord  ChanceUor. 

''With  reference  to  the  non-coercion  Efystem,  our  experience  k 
strongly  in  its  favour;  for  testing  this  mode  of  treatment  as  main- 
tained in  our  private  asylums,  where,  consistent  with  safety,  an  ample 
latitude  of  freedom  is  allowed,  and  restraint^  if  not  altogether  abdished, 
is  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  degree,  and  then  so  mild  as  not  to 
irritate  the  patient,  we  caimot  but  arrive  at  ihe  satisfactory  conduaoa 
that  the  more  lunatics  are  treated  and  respected  as  sane  persons,  ibe 
more  amenable  they  become,  and  the  greater  their  chanoe  of  nltiiiiate 
recovery.  There  is  a  type  of  mental  disease,  by  no  meana  onoommon 
in  private  asylums,  and  to  which  we  would  here  refer,  the  persons 
affected  by  it  enjoying  healthy  intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  dontioo. 
Aware  that  however  sane  in  act  and  conversation  such  patients  may  be 
within  the  precincts  of  the  institution,  the  excitement  of  every-diy 
life  would  tend  to  bring  on  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  we  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  interfere,  save  in  cases  where  a  decided  improre* 
ment,  with  long  intermissions,  has  already  manifested  itself.  Altiioi^ 
our  personal  experience  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  furnished  us  with 
any  case  involving  difficulties,  either  as  regards  the  social  rights  of 
individuals  labouring  under  the  particular  affection  to  which  we  hste 
just  alluded,  the  disposition  of  their  property — or  an  immunity  from 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  crime — very  grave  considerations  in  s 
medico-legal  point  of  view  may  nevertheless  arise  therefrom.  To 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  such  contingencies,  we  feel  satisfied  thAt 
too  much  exactitude  cannot  be  observed  by  the  attendants  at  all  tmes, 
and  by  the  inspectors  on  their  several  visitations,  in  examining  into 
and  noting  the  condition  and  general  conduct  of  such  individuals. 

"  The  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the  inmates  of  private  licensed 
houses  during  the  past  two  years,  afford  subject  of  much  gratification, 
the  former  as  exemplified  by  the  per  centage  of  cures,  and  the  latter 
by  a  mortality  considerably  less  than  has  occurred  within  a  similar 
period  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Occupations  and  means  of  amuse- 
ment, if  not  quite  to  the  extent  we  could  desire,  are  still  feirly  pro- 
vided for  in  them,  whilst  a  distinct  classification  in  some,  and  a  partial 
only  in  others,  is  kept  up,  but,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked  to  your 
excellency,  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  felt  in  this  respect,  where 
such  establishments  have  not  been  originally  constructed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lunatics. 
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**  We  have  unceasingly  urged  upon  the  various  proprietors  tbe  im- 
portance of  making  a  judicious  selection  of  attendants^  persons  of 
good  character  and  education ;  feeling  satisfied  that  they  contribute  in 
no  ordinary  degree  to  the  recovery,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  over  whom  they  should  exercise  a  well 
regulated  moral  influence.  We  are  gratified  to  observe  that  the  system 
of  registry  introduced  by  us  in  1848,  has  operated  most  beneficially  in 
these  establishments. 

^'  With  regard  to  the  dietary,  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain 
either  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  supplied,  but  we  regret 
that  in  two  or  three  licensed  houses  there  is  a  want  of  neatness  and 
comfort  in  the  manner  in  which  the  meals  are  served.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  through  constant  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  incul- 
cation of  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  a  speedy  reformation  will 
take  place.  In  our  inquiries  as  to  the  supply  of  wearing  apparel 
by  the  friends  of  patients,  answers  have  been  for  the  most  part  satis- 
fiMstory;  in  this  particular  we  have  observed  a  decided  improvement 
during  the  past  year. 

'' Facilities  of  attendance  at  religious  worship  are  afforded  to  the 
patients,  who  in  some  instances  r^ularly  visit  on  Sundays  and  other 
days  of  devotion  their  respective  churches.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, clergymen  attend  to  officiate  in  the  acfylums. 

"  The  fourteen  houses  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  in  Ireland, 
and  containing  an  aggregate  of  four  hundred  and  forty-six  inmates, 
are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Armagh,  the  Queen's,  Waterford, 
and  Cork,  and  with  three  exceptions  belong  to  medical  proprietors. 

'*  The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  principal  statistics 
connected  with  tibese  establishments  since  the  date  of  our  last  public 
Beport: — 

MaIm*         Fsmiilai.  Total. 

In  asylums  Gist  December,  1848 24A  ...  187  ...  432 

Admitted  in  1840  and  1850 150  ...  104  ...  203 

Discharged  in  1840  and  1850:—- 

Cued 56  ...  80  ...      02 

Improved 57  ...  30  ...       02 

Not  cared 14  ...  15  ...      20 

Died ".    .    .    .  20  ...  15  ...       41 

In  asylum,  1851 251  ...  105  ...  440 

Social  Condition  of  Patients  admitted  in  1840-5n:— 

Married 140 

Unmarried 217 

ToUl  admissions 203 

Army  and  Navy 20 

Clerical 13 

Legal 7 

Medical 7 

Merchants,  or  in  Trade 57 

Clerks  and  Teachers 21 

Landholders 20 

No  occupation 1 18 

We  copy  the  following  tabular  statements  firom  the  Report  l>efore  us, 
as  they  embody  points  of  great  interest  to  all  connected  with  the 
management  of  asylums  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane : — 
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We  congratulate  the  Irish  government,  the  Irish  nation,  and  the 
friends  of  humanityi  on  the  progress  which,  under  a  wise  sjstem  of 
executive  government,  has  been  made  in  Ireland  of  late  years  in  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mode  of  treating  the  insane. 
The  report  of  the  official  inspectors  is  an  able  state  document.  It  is 
evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  merits  the  patient  attention 
and  study  of  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  psychological  science. 


Art.  IV.— BRITISH  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

We  have  before  us  the  Annual  Beports  of  the  prindpal  lunatic  asylums 
of  Great  Britain.  They  constitute,  apart  from  the  parliamentary  returns 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  our  only  accessible  record  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  large  body  of  insane  persons  confined  in  the 
public  or  county  asylums  of  this  country.     The  Beports,  speaking  of 
them  collectively,  are  drawn  up  with  ability,  and  with  great  attention 
to  statistical  accuracy.     Some  of  the  documents  are  meagre — many  of 
them,  however,  are  full  and  elaborate,  but  all  deserve  praise  for  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  th^  are  written.     It  has  been  alleged  by  those 
ever  ready  to  censure  and  condemn,  that  the  Reports  of  the  English 
asylums  have  only  one  redeeming  quality — ^viz.,  their  brevity.      It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  this  be  the  fact,  the  medical 
officers  are  not  always  to  be  blamed  for  the  paucity  of  information 
oommunicated  in  their  official  returns.     In  some  instances  the  coin- 
mittee  of  management  positively  refuse  to  have  any  Report  at  all  pub- 
lished, and,  in  other  cases,  they  restrict  the  medical  superintendent  aa 
to  the  length  of  their  Reports.     It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  exdaim 
against  this  questionable  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  economy.     Oar 
national  asylums,  supported  by  the  public  purse,  should  constitute  our 
great  schools  of  mental  patholog}'.     How  is  this  to  be  effected  if  the 
medical  officers  are  inefficiently  supported  by  those  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  general  objects  of  these  important  charities?     To  begrudge  the 
trifling  expense  of  printing  an  annual  Report  of  the  condition  of  a 
public  lunatic  asylum  appears  almost  incredible,  and  yet  such  we  are 
assured  is  the  fact.     We  trust  it  will  not  be  our  duty  to  revert  to  tlus 
subject  again.     The  medical  staff  of  some  of  our  public  asylums  is  not 
only  notoriously  defective  in  strength,  but  is  overworked  and  in  some 
instances  miserably  underpaid. 

Having  made  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  analyse  the 
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documento  before  va.    The  medical  Report  of  the  Leiceeterahire  and 
JRtUland  Asylum  commonicates  the  following  statistical  data : — 


Patients  on  the  Books,  December  31, 1840 306 

Admitted  sioee 101 


Diseharged— Cored 49 

Beliered 13 


307 


02 


26 


Died— EpUepsy 2 

Oenend  Faraljais 9 

Age  and  Debility St 

Maniacal  Exbaoation 6 

Other  Cansea 7 

Bemaining— Coanty  Panpers 163 

Out  County  Panpera 8 

Sobaeiibera 33 

Independent 15 

ai9 

307 

Total  number  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution .    1139 

Total  number  Cured, 505 

Believed 08 

BemoTed 105 

Died 212 

Bemaining 210 

1139 

It  appears  that  a  reduction  in  the  weekly  rate  of  maintenance  has 
taken  place.  ^'  The  rate  of  miuntenance  for  the  current  year  will  be 
Is.  3d  per  week  for  pauper  patients,  that  is  ^d.  a  week  less  than  the 
preceding  year;  this  sum  includes  the  expense  of  clothing,  and  it  is 
belieyed  that  no  lunatic  asylum  in  the  kingdom  can  afford  to  maintain 
their  patients  at  a  less  rate.  The  amotmt  is  considerably  below  the 
sum  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  county  lunatic 
asylums  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.** 

The  medical  officers  congratulate  the  visitors  upon  the  satis&ctoiy 
condition  of  the  institution.  We  glean  the  subjoined  statistics  from 
the  superintendent's  Report  of  the  Litdemore  Asylum: — 

"  The  number  of  patients  on  the  Ist  of  January  and  on  the  6th  of  Dc* 
cember,  1850,  were,  respectirely— 


In  January  • 


males       110 
Femalea  170 


Total       280 


In  December 


r  Males       141 
Females    109 


340 


"  The  total  number  of  patients  at  present  in  this  asylum  from  the  two 
counties,  including  the  city  and  boroughs  in  union,  is  nearly  equal,  though 
the  numbers  of  the  sexes  differ — ^namely, 

From  Oxfbrdabire — Males       59        From  Berks    77 

Females  107  83 

ToUl  166  100 
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"  Of  the  Oxfordshire  paiienU,  eleven  feniales  above  70  Tesrs  of  mme^ 

average  76  years ;  and  of  the  Berkshire  patients,  three  females  above  tote 
same  age,  average  77  years.  The  greater  mortality  of  the  males,  and  the 
accumulation  of  aged  females,  is  iUustrated  by  a  contrast  with  the  Han  we 

Asylum. 

.„         11      (  Males  under  35  yean  of  age,     09.  '  Females,    07 
nanweu      j     ^^      ^^^^^  35  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^  gjQ  ^^        ^^^ 

J .  .  (  Males  under  45  years  of  age,   105.    Females,  105 

i^tuemore  j     ^     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^^  ^        ^^^ 

This  comparison  of  the  numbers  at  different  ages  in  the  two  ssylomB  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  giving  also  the  different  results,  as  renros  reooreiy 
and  deaUi ;  Uanwell  containing  the  greater  nimiber  of  agea»  and  the  less 
of  those  recently  attacked. 

"  Per  centage  on  average  number  resident. 

BccoTortos.  Ttnsthi 

Hanwell Total  avarage  of  18  years        6*20  0-87 

Average  of  the  year  1840        8-48  7-18 

LitUemoK Total  arerage  of  4  years        18-0  11^ 

Average  of  the  year  1850        17-1  6-3 

"  Among  the  tables  appended  to  this  Seport  is  one  of  the  recoveries  and 
deaths  in  uiis  asylum ;  giving  various  averages  and  adding  the  average  of 
seventeen  county  asylums,  being,  with  one  exception,  all  that  I  could  make 
available  from  uie  printed  Beports.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality 
being  equal,  the  average  of  discha^es  is  mudi  in  fiivour  of  the  Littlemore 
Asylum ;  a  result  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  ready  admission  of 
patients  into  this  a^Ium  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  insamty. 

"  Amongst  the  discharges  of  patients  as  cured,  have  been  some  of  those 
^o  had  been  long  resident  in  asyhuns.  The  aeoounts  we  hear  of  than 
are  generally  satis&ctorr  as  regards  those  who^  have  returned  to  cottage 
life.  In  the  union  worlcnouses  they  have  sometimes  not  found  themselvea 
situated  as  they  had  hoped  to  be ;  and  it  has  been  reported  of  some  of 
them  that  they  have  been  disappointed  and  hsve  become  not  eaailj 
manageable. 

"  The  averaise  ace  of  inmates  on  1st  January,  1860,  was— 

Males 44^ 

Females... 46 

Total  average......  4A^ 

Increase  by  Admissioiis -.Males.. - ^^HV 

Females....... 40^ 

Total  average ........  40^ 

Decrease Males 45-^^ 

Females 424| 

Total  average 44 


Of  which  the  deaths  were Males 47^ 

Females.. 45 

Total  avenge .- ^-ft" 

This  Beport  is  made  up  principally  of  carefbUy  arranged  and  well 
digested  tabular  statements,  reflecting  much  credit  upon  the  medical 
officer  of  the  establishment. 
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The  thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  S^olk  LwiMiio  Asylum,  nnder 
the  able  management  of  the  resident  physician,  Dr.  J.  Kirkman,  next 
merits  our  attention.     From  this  Beport  it  appears  that — 

**  There  have  been  admitted  in  the  year  eighty-two  patients, — ^forty-nin^ 
hare  been  discharged  cured,  and  twenty -nine  Have  died,  according  to  the 
table  as  made  up  to  this  day.  There  has  been  very  little  yariation  m  num- 
bers &om  last  year's  Beport,  there  being  only  two  more  admissions,  five 
more  cures,  ana  one  death  less.  Of  the  admissions,  nineteen  haye  been 
first  attacks,  and  within  three  months ;  nine  within  six  months  ;  seventeen 
from  a  year  and  upwards ;  and  thirty-six  repeated  attacks.  On  the  whole, 
thirteen  stiicidal,  twenty-one  dangerous,  and  nineteen  both  dangerous  ana 
suicidal.  Three  have  been  admitted  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  and  sur- 
vived their  removal  only  a  few  days. 

'*  The  mortality  has  sensibly  decreased  for^  the  last  three  years,  which 
may  be  attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  improved  condition  in  which 
the  patients  generally  have  been  admitted,  as  well  as  to  those  sanitary 
alterations  which  we  have  gradually  been  enabled  to  make.  The  house 
has  been  very  healthy  throughout  uie  whole  year,  and  there  has  scarcely 
been  an  instance  even  of  accidental  injury.  There  are  twenty-three  epi- 
leptics, (who  are  always  more  or  less  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  falls,) 
but  amongst  these  there  has  been  nothing  to  record  in  the  medical  journal 
beyond  a  trifle. 

"  The  return  of  the  house  as  to-day,  December  17th,  1850,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Males.  Fnnales.  TotaL 
Patients  in  the  Hoasc  3l8t  December,  1849  ...    119      184      253 
Admitted  since 80        40         82 


^yi^,  Fomal<iii_  TotaL 
Discharged,  Cared     ....    21        28        49 
Relieved     .    .    ,      2  1  3 


150      180      335 


i* 


„  Bemoved    ...      2  0  2 

Died 17        12        29 

—        —        —        42        41        83 

In  the  House,  THIS  DAT         ....    113      139      252 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  the  Beport  :— 

"  Two  men  were  brought  in  under  the  most  rigid  restraint ;  one  had 
been  fastened  to  a  board  on  his  back  for  a  day,  as  a  pretended  additional 
security ;  his  ancles  and  wrists  were  very  sadly  hurt.  The  other  was  tied 
down  in  a  cart  with  bands  of  no  ordinary  strength.  In  neither  case  was 
any  kind  of  personal  restraint  apparently  necessary;  in  both,  temporary 
excitement  was  overcome,  and  entire  quietude  obtained,  bj  kind  and 
soothing  care ;  they  recovered,  and  remained  well :  one  left  m  June  last, 
after  being  xmder  treatment  a  month;  the  other  in  July,  after  three 
months. 

"  The  last  of  these  cases  was  particularly  impressive.  The  patient  was 
a  high-spirited  man,  of  more  thEui  six  feet  two  inches,  with  a  fine  open 
<K)imtenance,  splendid  contour,  and  commanding  person ;  he  was  suscep- 
tible and  amiable,  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  admission,  was  a 
regular  cricketer  in  our  uninclosed  field.  When  he  went  away  full  of 
gratitude,  one  could  not  help  the  expression  of  sorrow  that  a  man  should 
nave  been  brought  to  these  gates  so  fettered  and  bound,  who  looked  as  he 
left  them  to  belong  to  the  genuine  aristocracy  of  the  earth. 
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*'  Though  the  cases  of  patients  discharged  cored,  are,  as^  the  reralt  of 
successful  treatment,  of  more  marked  interest  than  odiers,  it  is  not  to  each 
ezclusiyely  that  attention  is  directed.  We  have  to  learn  ftom.  the  expe- 
rience of  eyerj  day,  that  unsuccessful  cases  and  failures  hare  tiieir  instnic- 
tive  lessons  respecting  the  treatment  of  those  who  come  under  the  arbitrnj 
cUstinction  of  mcurables.  Many  of  these  patients  are  moat  interesting 
characters,  frequently  under  rough  exteriors  hiding  yery  delicate  minds. 
To  hear  their  sorrowtul  descriptions,  to  he  told  the  painful  recollecticma  of 
former  years,  and  to  mark  the  still  high  leyel  of  their  sensibilities,  though 
harassed  by  disauietudes  and  torn  b^  alarms,  woidd  furnish  a  diuly  roea^ 
bulary  for  the  oook  of  experience,  m  which  there  should  not  <mly  be 
daily  entries,  but  to  which  oaily  reference  should  be  made  for  goidanoe  in 
future. 

"  The  nominal  distinction  of  'incurable'  should  not  lead  to  relaxation  of 
effort,  nor  should  it  suppress  the  encouragement  of  hope.  Howerer 
increasingly  xmfayourable  the  continuance  of  the  malady  beyond  «  definite 
altiiough  yariable  period  maybe,  fayourable  results  do  occasionally  reward 
untiling  efforts  to  obtain  them.  We  haye  only  just  closed  an  intereoting 
correspondence  with  a  discharged  patient  who  left  perfectly  well  in  1847, 
and  has  continued  so  in  different  situations.  She  had  spent  nearly  sereii* 
teen  years  in  this  house,  and  at  times  was  very  yiolent.  It  was  thought  by 
some  friends  that  her  remoyal  was  haaardous,  and  in  their  anxiety  and 
fear  they  sought  her  readmission,  though  she  was  quietly  and  comfortably 
Lying  with  her  mother.  Their  anticipated  dread  of  relapse  haa  not  been 
realized.  On  the  loss  of  her  mother  she  has  been  noticed  by  aome  kind 
and  philanthropic  friends  in  London,  and  as  she  was  on  uie  point  of 
aaiHng  for  America  to  keep  her  brother's  house,  she  sent  an  affecticHiate 
farewell. 

"  Nothing  can  more  fully  repay  the  anxiety  attendant  on  that  olaas  of 
patients  where  suicidal  tendencies  exist,  than  the  knowledge  that  they  do 
not  only  return  home  well,  but  that  they  remain  well. 

"  A.'B.  had  been  a  trusted  and  trustworthy  seryant  in  a  family  of  aome 
influence,  who  were  yery  much  interested  in  ner  welfare.  She  was  «  pale 
neryous  person,  setat.  27,  the  subject  of  occasional  hypochondriasis.  About 
eight  months  before  her  admission  into  the  asylum,  she  was  noticed  to  be 
more  reseryed  in  her  manner  than  usual :  this  apparent  absence  and  un> 
easiness  increased,  till  her  case  assuming  more  aecidedly  the  character  of 
suicidal  melancholia,  she  was  brought  here  on  the  26th  February,  1850. 
When  about  eleyen  years  old  she  met  with  rather  a  singular  accident ; 
walking  along  the  road,  her  clothes  became  entangled  in  tne  wheels  of  a 
passing  yan ;  it  was  heayily  loaded,  and  she  was  dragged  for  seyeral  yards 
oetween  the  body  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriage :  her  thigh  was  broken, 
and  one  arm  in  two  places :  she  recoyered  from  these  injuries,  but  was  so 
constitutionally  shaken  as  to  be  more  or  less  subject  to  nervous  agitations 
oyer  since.  She  neyer  likes  to  refer  to  the  accident,  and  when  it  is  men- 
tioned, seems  melancholy  and  distressed,  and  imder  the  influence  of 
despondency,  expresses  a  wish  that  she  had  been  then  killed.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  she  had  small-pox,  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  superyening ; 
and  she  was  lefl  a  good  deal  marked  by  the  pustules.  She  complained  on 
admission  of  ceaseless  headache,  want  of  sleep,  and  a  '  weight  of  anxiety/ 
as  she  said,  on  the  inability  to  fiilfll  her  domestic  duties.  She  was  treated 
with  the  light  diffusible  stimuli  and  narcotics  at  night,  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, in  I  gr.  doses,  and  put  on  a  mild  nutritious  diet.  There  was  no 
sensible  improyement  for  some  time :  she  was  always  endeavouring  to  be 
alone,  and  talked  generally  in  a  most  desponding  manner  on  religious  6ub> 
jects,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  conviction  that  she  had  sinned  beyond 
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mercy.  She  used  the  warm  bath  twice  a  week,  and  took  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  evident  adyantage.  In  April  her  health  be^an 
to  improve,  and  her  morbid  impressions  eraaually  to  subside  ;  she  walked 
a  little  occasionally  in  the  garden,  worked  more  collectedly  at  her  needle, 
joined  a  female  reading  class,  and  became  a  very  attached  and  affectionate 
patient ;  and  continuing  to  improve,  to  enjoy  her  food,  to  be  cheerful  in 
the  day,  and  to  sleep  w3l  at  night,  she  was  discharged  cured  on  the  17th 
May.  She  had  a  neavy  disappointment  on  her  return  home,  from  not 
affam  being  received  into  her  former  service ;  but  she  bore  it  well,  and 
obtained  another  situation,  firom  which  she  occasionally  writes,  to  say  that 
she  remains  very  comfortable.  This  case  was  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  patient  was  decidedly  a  pious  girl ;  and  these  morbid  impressions 
were  evidently  the  result  of  an  abnormal  state  of  body,  the  healthy  work- 
ing of  the  spiritual  gradually  returning  with  that  of  the  natural  functions. 
'  There  is  httle  hope,'  savs  the  late  Dr.Cheyne,  'in  placing  divine  truth 
before  a  melancholic,  or  hypochondriacal  patient,  untd  the  bodily  disease 
with  which  the  mental  delusion  is  connected  is  cured  or  relieved/  It  is 
here  indeed  that  the  great  advantage  of  domestic  religious  instruction  is 
felt,  that  as  the  process  of  bodily  r^ef  gradually  goes  on,  by  a  watchful 
and  judicious  conveyance  the  mental  progress  may  be  as  gradually  pro- 
moted." 

Dr.  Kirkman  is  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of 
humanity  for  the  untiring  zeal,  skill,  and  humanity  with  which  he  ia 
carrying  out  the  great  work  entrusted  to  him,  in  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides.  It  gratifies  us  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thus 
expressing  our  opinion  of  his  labours. 

Through  the  obliging  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Casson,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  ffuU  Borough  LimcUic  Asylum,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  Beport  of  this  institution  for  1851.  It  has  been 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  in  manuscript.     It  appears  that — 

"  The  condition  of  the  asylum  has  been  healthy,  except  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  1849,  when  the  town  of  Hull  was  so 
severely  visited  by  cholera,  four  deaths  then  occurring  from  that  intractaUe 
disease.  Kine  cases  occurred  in  all,  particulars  of  which  have  been  given 
in  a  former  Beport,  and  do  not  require  any  further  remarks.  Two  or  three 
slight  oases  of  erysipelas  appeared  in  July,  1850,  but  beyond  these  no 
epidemic  has  shown  itself. 

M«1m.    Females.    Total. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Asjlam,  July  1, 1849,  there 

were,  transferred  from  the  Hull  Befhge    .    •     .    38    ...    36    ...   74 
Admitted  between  July  1,  1849,  and  December  31, 

1850 35    ...    34    ...    69 

Total     .     .     73    ...    70   ^.143 

Males.    Females.  Total. 
Discharged — Beeovered  .    .    l!5    ...   17    ...   35 
„  Believed     .    .      0    ...     2    ...     3 

„  Not  Improved        2    ...      2    ...     4 

Died 0    ...     7    ...    16 

29    ...    28    ...    57 


Bemitining  in  the  Asylam,  Dee.  31st,  1850  •    .     .    44    ...   42   ^.   80 
NO.  XVI.  K  N 
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"  The  ages  of  the  tranafen  were  as  follow  :««• 


Under  20  yean  of  age 1  ...  I  ...  2 

Between  20  and  SO  yeart  of  age 3  ...  3  ...  6 

„      30  and  40          „            8  ...  11  ...  19 

„      40  and  50           „            13  •••  10  ...  23 

,,       50  and  60          „            8  ...  7  ...  15 

„       60  and  70          „            4  ...  S  ...  7 

»,      70  and  80          „            ]  ...  1  ...  2 


Total    .    .    88  ...  36  ...  74 

"  The  ages  of  those  admitted  between  July  1>  1849,  and  December  31, 

1850,  were  as  follow  :— 

Malea.      Famalefl.  ToUL 

Under  20  yean  of  age 1  ...  1  ...  2 

Between  20  and  30  years  of  age  . 7  ...  5  ...  12 

„      30  and  40          „            7  ...  11  ...  18 

„      40  and  50 10  ...  11  ...  21 

„      50  and  60          „            3  ...  3  ...  6 

„      60  and  70          „            6  ...  3  ...  0 

,,      70  and  80          „           1  ...  0  ...  1 

Total     .     .     35  ...  34  ...  69 

*'  The  forms  of  disease  of  the  recoreries  were— 


Mania 5  ...  6  ...  H 

Melancbolia 4  ...  6  ...  10 

Monomania 4  ...  2  ...  6 

Dementia     .    .         1  ...  2  ...  3 

Dementia,  with  Epilepsy 1  ...  0  ...  1 

Surly,  morose %     .         I  ...  0  ...  1 

Sarly,  morose,  with  Epilepsy 1  .».  0  ...  1 

Irritable,  and  excitable,  without  delusions  ....  0...  1...  1 

Delirium  tremens -  1  ...  0  ...  1 

Total    .    .    18     ...     17     ...     35 

"  The  recoreries,  as  aboTO  stated,  have  been  35,  or  24*47  per  cent,  on 
the  total  number  nnder  treatment  during  the  18  months ;  and  60*9^  per 
cent,  on  the  number  admitted  subsequent  to  the  1st  day  of  Julj,  1849.  Of 
those  discharged,  recovered,  two  males  hare  been  readmitted ;  one  §or* 
merlj  an  epileptic,  whose  fits  were  removed  some  time  prior  to  his  dis- 
charge, ana  who  returned  to  the  asylum  altera  lapse  of  nearly  five  ixMUk^bm^ 
not,  nowever,  as  an  epileptic  patient.  The  second  case  was  one  of  maniacal 
excitement,  who  returnea,  after  haying  remained  at  home  about  a  year. 
Both  these  men  remain  in  the  asylum. 

**  The  average  residence  of  the  patients  who  recovered  was  between 
three  and  four  months. 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  admissions  since  the  1st  of  July,  1849, 
may  be  considered  recent  cases.  On  particular  inquiries,  however,  being 
made  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  patients,  it  has  been  found  that 
many  were  afflicted  with  insanity  prior  to  admission,  during  much  longer 
periods  than  the  statements  in  the  forms  of  admission  inmcate.  This  is 
mudi  to  be  regretted,  and  it  cannot  be  too  stron^y  urged  upon  all  con- 
nected with  the  insane,  the  great  necessity  of  an  early  removal  to  some 
asylum,  insanity  being  a  disease  which  if  attacked  at  its  onset,  generally 
proves  as  curable  as  most  other  maladies. 

'*This  mode  of  treatment  can  be  adopted  in  pauper  cases  without 
sinister  motives  being  suspected,  it  therefore  behoves  all  connected     '* 
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the  insane  poor  to  promote  their  recorery  by  this  i&eaiiB,  not  only  on 
aoconnt  of  the  poor  nnfortimate  indiTiduala  themselres,  but  also  as  pro- 
ducing beneficial  results  to  their  respective  parishes  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  Tiew. 

"  In  addition  to  the  recoreries,  two  females  were  dischai^ed,  relieved ; 
two  male  criminal  lunatics,  not  improved,  and  two  females  not  mentally 
improved,  were  committed  to  the  care  of  relatives,  on  their  undertaking 
the  necessary  legal  responsibiiittes. 

"The  seventy-four  patients  transferred,  on  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  had 
for  the  most  purt  been  long  adSieted  with  insanity,  the  great  majoritv  being 
incurably  idiotic  or  demented,  foriy-three  of  whom  had  been  resident  in 
the  Hull  Befuge  during  periods  varying  firom  three  to  twenty-seven  years. 

"  The  forms  of  disease  of  the  patients  admitted  between  the  opemng  of 
the  asylum  on  the  1st  of  July,  1S40,  and  the  Slst  of  December,  1850,  were 
as  follow— viz. 


7     . 
8 

ft     . 


Mania 

Dementia 

Monomania 

Melancholia 

Dementia,  with  General  Paralyais     ......  S 

General  Paralysis  «... 1 

Idiots 3 

Bambling,  ineoherent  eosTersation 1 

Irritable  and  excitable,  without  delusion     ....  -  0 

Surly,  morose,  with  Epilepsy 1 

Dementia,  with  Epilepsy I 

Delirium  tremens 1 


6 

10 
d 
6 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


Total. 

la 

18 
10 

11 

5 
1 
3 
3 
2 
I 
1 
1 


Total 


35 


"  The  causes  of  insanity  in  the  above  beings 

BIsles. 

Loss  of  property 2 

Loss  of  employment 3 

Intemperance .....4 

Disappointment 2 

Puerperal 0 

Beligious  study 3 

Hearing  of  many  deaths  from  eholera 0 

Over-exertion 0 

Injury  from  fall 3 

Diarrhcoa 1 

Constipation 0 

Weak  physical  oonditiou 0 

Highly  nerrous  constitution 0 

Anxiety 0 

Husband's  long  illness 0 

Drunken  husband ..0 

Wife's  misconduct 2 

Insufficient  food 1 

Cessation  of  Epilepsy 1 

Long  Chancery  suit    . 1 

Brain  ferer 1 

Deficient  detelopment  of  brain 2 

Unknown 8 


34 


FeinalM. 

■•  ^  •( 

..  0  .. 

..  0  ., 

>.  ft  .. 

,.  0  .. 

>•  ^  ., 

o 

»•  •«  .1 

..  0  ., 

,.  0  ., 

k.  ^L  .1 

I.  1  *■ 

>.  A  ■■ 

■  •  X  •■ 

I.  X  .1 

I.  JL  «• 

,.  0  .. 

..  0  .. 

..  0  .. 

..  0  .. 

..  0  .. 

,.  0  .. 

I.  XO  .1 


69 


Tout. 

.  4 

.  3 

.  4 

.  3 

.  6 

.  3 

.  2 

.  2 

.  3 


2 
21 


Total 


3ft 


34 


69 


"  The  treatment  adopted  in  each  case  cannot  be  ^ven  in  a  limited 
Beport.    General  bleeding,  as  a  curative  means  of  insanity,  has  been 

1X7X2 
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adopted  in  one  case  only,  that  of  a  strong,  powerfbl  man,  subject  to  out- 
breaks of  great  violence.  Large  doses  of  opiates,  combined  with  altera- 
tives, tonics,  (especially  quinine,)  pnrgatiyes,  counter-irritants,  &c.,  and 
generous  diet,  have  been  employed  in  most  of  the  cases  of  mania.  The 
great  utility  of  the  last — yiz.,  good  diet,  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  emaciated  old  woman,  who  came  in  a  state  of  raving  Tnadnifas, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  threatened  soon  to  terminate  her  scSlerings  in 
death.  Lnmediatdy  after  her  admission  she  was  ordered  porter  and 
plenty  of  nutritious  food,  by  which  means  alone  she  was  perfectly  restored 
to  a  state  of  sanity,  and  enabled  to  return  home  thirty-three  days  after 
her  arrival  at  the  asylum.  The  treatment  of  other  cases  has  been  varied 
according  to  symptoms.  Two  epileptics  have  been  cured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Although  one  has  been  r&-ad- 
mitted  as  a  surly,  morose  lunatic,  yet  he  has  not  liad  any  return  of  the 
fits  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  second  has  been  firee  irom  fits 
during  a  longer  period  than  this,  although  for  many  years  nrior  to  His 
admittance  mto  the  asylum,  he  had  been  attackea  with  mem  almoft 
daily. 

"The  melancholies  have  been  most  benefited  bjr  regular  employment ; 
and  here  I  may  remark  upon  the  great  utility  of  this  as  a  remeoial  means, 
in  nearly  all  forms  of  insanity.  Hitherto  we  have  not  had  a  sufficiency  of 
work ;  more,  however,  is  being  gradually  introduced,  and  it  is  hoped,  ere 
long,  that  the  whole  of  the  inmates,  with  few  exceptions,  will  be  inidoa- 
trially  employed.  A  willingness  should  be  shown,  also,  on  the  part  of 
the  attenoants,  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  induce  the  patients 
to  work,  which  may  prove,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to  accomplish  at  first, 
but  whidi  afterwards  brings  its  reward  in  the  greater  quietude,  order,  and 
contentment  that  is  sure  to  ensue. 

"  No  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  work  aoeosn- 
plished  by  the  males  has  been  kept.  The  appended  statement,  drmwii  up 
oy  the  matron,  shows  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  bj  the 
females. 

"  The  number  of  male  patients  pretty  constantly  employed,  and  in  wbat 
manner,  was  as  below: — 

In  gvden •    .  14 

Assisting  Attendants,  bed-making,  scouring,  &e.  &o.      •    •    6 

Painting,  glaiing,  &e. 1 

In  wash-bonae % 

In  dry-hoase    ••... ....l 

In  laondrj 1 

Repairing  elotbea ^ 1 

Pumping 1 

Cooking       1 

SO 
"  The  mode  of  employment  amongst  the  females  was  as  follows : — 

Sewing  and  knitting 18 

In  wash-boose ...S 

In  kitchen 1 

Nurses*  assistanta 5 

27 
"  Mechanical  restraint  has  been  sparingly  employed ;  it  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  altogether  dispensed  with,  nor  am  I  an  advocate  (or  ito  total 
disuse,  having  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects.  In  one  instance  it  has  been 
wished  for  by  a  patient.  One  case  only  proved  obstinate,  and  require 
any  lengthened  restraint**viz.,  that  of  a  man  who  ate  his  clothing,  &c  &c.. 
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indeed,  anjihingf  he  could  procure,  no  matter  of  how  filthy  a  description. 
He  was  merely  placed  in  a  dress  which  ^ye  all  his  limbs  liberty  except 
his  arms.  It  is  singular  that  this  man,  when  in  bed,  did  not  attempt 
either  to  eat  or  destroy  anything.  Happily  he  has  now  relinquished  his 
revolting  habit,  and  does  not  need  any  mechanical  restraint  whateyer. 

"The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  and  half  was  16,  or  11*18  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  number  resident :  a  large  mortality,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, yet  deducting  the  four  adyentitious  deaths  from  cholera  the  per 
eentage,  yiz.,  8*39,  is  probably  about  the  average  of  other  Engudi 
asylums. 

'*  The  causes  of  death  were  as  follow : — 

Malw. 
Cbolers 1     , 

Natural  decay 2     , 

Genera]  palsy 8     . 

Apoplexy 0< 

Epilepsy 1     , 

Chronic  disease  of  brain      .........  1     , 

Congestion  of  brain 0, 

Phthisis       0    , 

Shock,  from  a  bnm,  on  diseased  nenrons  system      .  0 

Exhaustion  from  diarrhcea 1 

Total    .    .       9    ...      7     ...     16 

"  The  general  health  of  the  majority  of  the  patients  on  admission  was 
good ;  there  have  been  some  lamentable  exceptions,  however.  One  man, 
who  came  from  a  distance,  had  not  been  removed  from  his  bed  during  a 
fortnight  before  his  admission.  When  brought  to  the  asylum  he  had 
bitten  the  first  joint  off  his  forefinger,  and  had  an  immense  sloughing  ulcer 
extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  back ;  he  had  an  incurable 
chronic  affection  of  Uie  lungs,  and  the  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed. 
Altogether  his  condition  was  completely  helpless.  He  improved  during 
the  former  part  of  his  residence,  but  eventually  died  six  weeks  after 
admission.  A  second  male  was  sent  from  a  short  distance,  in  a  dying 
state.  The  whole  of  the  limbs  were  completely  paralyzed,  and  he  was 
quite  unconscious.  The  breathing  was  indicative  oi  the  well-known 
approach  of  speedy  dissolution.  He  arrived  on  the  aflomoon  of  the 
18th  of  August,  1849,  and  died  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t. 

**  Such  cases  as  the  two  above  recorded  help  to  swell  the  list  of  deaths. 

"  Both  males  and  females  assemble  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  bed-time,  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  some  of  the 
patients  playing  the  violin  and  flute.  Tne  attendants  have  remarked  that 
this  has  produced  a  beneficial  effect ;  some  of  the  inmates  who  are  often 
noisy  and  restless  at  night,  bein^  calm  and  quiet,  and  sleeping  soundly 
after  having  exercised  themselves  m  this  manner. 

"One  Bciicidal  attempt  only  has  been  contemplated  in  the  asylum, 
although  thirteen  males  and  fourteen  females  were  stated  to  be  dangerous 
to  themselves  prior  to  admission.  This  solitary  instance  occurred  in  a 
poor  melancholy  woman,  who  broke  a  window-pane  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  some  glass,  a  portion  of  which  (being  of  a  triangular  shape,  in 
length  2t  inches  and  in  breadth  1}  inch),  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stick,  she 
forced  down  her  throat  as  far  as  she  could.  My  attempts  to  remove  it 
by  instruments  were  ineffectual ;  I  succeeded,  however,  in  gradually 
raising  it  higher  by  inserting  my  first  and  second  fingers  as  far  into  the 
gullet  as  possible ;  these  endeavours  were  assisted  by  attempts  at  vomit- 
ing, but  so  firmly  was  the  glass  embedded  that  it  literally  cut  its  way  out. 
Happily,  this  poor  creature  perfectly  recovered,  and,  I  believe,  remains 
well  at  the  present  time.    Sue  was  one  whose  malady  was  produced  in 
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eooMqiieiioe  of  the  shock  upooa  her  ndrwooB  syitem*  hj  hiwring  of  tlie 
ma&T  deaths  from  chclera. 

*'  It  is  yery  gratifying  to  hear  of  the  oontaimed  welftre  of  those  pottents 
who  have  left  the  asyram  reoorered.  Some  yiait  vs,  others  write.  One 
female,  fonoerly  a  most  violeiit  and  destraetrre  penon,  bat  wl&o  ia  now 
well  and  fulfilling  some  aituattonj  freqnentily  ej^rasses  hersdf  aa  most 
thankAil  for  her  reooTery. 

*'  The  drainage  has  been  materially  improTed,  and  is,  peihape,  now  aa 
effloient  as  it  can  be  made  on  so  flat  a  site. 

"  The  weekly  rate  of  charges  is  necessarily  high  for  the  maintenaiiee 
Ac.  of  paupers,  in  a  new  asylum,  many  expenses  being  unaToidaUe  at 
firsts  which  will  not  be  incurred  a  second  time.  These  cnarges,  howerer, 
were  2s,  lower  the  first  quarter,  and  Is,  the  five  succeeding  quarters^  in 
this  asylum,  than  those  of  the  North  and  East  Sidings'  Asylum,  during 
the  first  year  and  a  half  after  it  was  opened,  althou^  it  is  at  present 
carried  on  at  a  less  cost  per  head  than  any  similar  institution.  Although 
our  expenses  inll  decrease,  yet  it  cannot  oe  reasonably  expected  that  l£e 
reduction  will  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  where  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  inmates  are  receiyed,  as,  of  course,  the  greater  the  numTCr, 
the  less  will  be  the  cost  per  head,  and  more  especially  so,  if  the  industrial 
plan  is  pursued,  each  inoiyidual  by  his  work  helping  to  reduce  tlie  amoont 
of  his  cost." 


The  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Bdfast  ZHstrid  Asylrnn^  (1851)  is  a 
▼ety  interesting  and  yaluable  document.  The  following  statastical 
information  merits  attention : — 

OsvxBiL  Statbmbht  of  the  Teo^s  Adndstloiiay  &e. 

Males.  Fenales.  TotaL    Maltf.  FemalM.  TMaL 

la  Asylum,  1st  April,  1850 U7        121         268 

Adadtted  since,  new  esses 68        66        134 

„  relapsed  ditto .    •    •    .      1  6  6 

—        —    69  71        lAO 

Total  under  treatment  daring  the  year 216        192        408 

Discharged  reeovered,  during  the  year   .    88  48  81 

„          relieved             „                 .    11  18  29 

Died,  daring  the  year 22  7  29 

^  ^  ^          66           73         130 


Bemaining  under  treatment,  diet  March,  1851    ....    150    •   119        269 
Admissions  this  year  more  than  last  year 12  8  SSO 

Daily  sTerage  number  of  patients  daring  the  year 971*12 

Do.  for  the  year  ending  dlst  Msieh,  1850       267*00 

ATerage  annual  expense  of  each  patient  this  year,  inelading  every  eharge   Xll  18     5 

Do.  for  the  year  ending  dlst  March,  1850 12  17     S 

Being  a  decrease  on  each  patient  this  year  of 0  18  10 

Total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  81st  March,  1851    •    •    .    £3232    2     0 


''  Dangeroos  Lunatics'*  admitted  daring  the  year,  vis.,  from  1 

Antrim  Gaol,  1  male,  1  female ;  from  Down  Gao^  11  males,  ?       12  4  16 

3  females \ 

^'Dangerous  Lunattos"  in  the  house  3l8t  March,  1851 — tiz.,  f         6  1  7 

from  Antrim  Gaol,  1  female;  from  Down  Gaol,  6  males  • ) 
"  Criminal  Lnnatics"  in  the  house  31st  March,  1851    .    .  8  2  5 

The  medical  officen  (Dm.  B.  Stewart^  H.  M'Coniae,  J.  13.  Mol- 
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hollund)  speak  highly  of  the  Central  Asylum  at  Dondram,  near  Dubliiiy 
for  criminal  Imiatics.    It  is  obsenred  in  the  Beport, 

"  It  cannot  be  oyer-estimated  the  Importance  it  is  to  these  institntiona 
to  be  relieved  from  the  ungracions  charge  of  criminal  inmates,  and  to 
effect  which,  the  governors  of  this  asvlnm  were  the  first  to  take  up  the 
question,  and  unceasingly  to  keep  it  before  the  authorities,  until  ultimately 
an  act  of  the  legislature  was  obtained,  in  1845,  empowering  government 
to  establish  an  asylum  ezdunvely  for  their  due  restraint  and  treatment, 
and  which,  being  now  in  operation,  will,  amongst  other  good  effects, 
remove  the  prison-like  character  which  the  district  asylums  sustained,  by 
being  converted  iato  places  of  incarceration  for  their  confinement.  And, 
now  that  a  precedent  has  been  made  by  the  founding  of  a  criminal 
asjrlum  in  Iieland,  a  general  demand  is  waViTig  for  one,  also,  in  Ghreat 
Britain,  which,  for  the  welfare  of  such  important  institntions  as  the  uublic 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  will,  it  is  hopea,  be  soon  answered  by  placing 
them  on  an  equal  footing,  in  this  respect,  witii  those  in  this  country." 

In  these  observations  we  fully  concur.  The  following  is  satisfactory, 
as  showing  the  per  centages  of  discharges  and  deaths,  and  the  average 
per  centage,  calculated  on  the  average  number  of  patients,  for  thirteen 
years,  endiog  31st  March,  1851 : — 


Tean, 
ending 

Slit 
March. 

TMrly 
avenge 
Number. 

BaLOTSD. 

DnD. 

No.  of 
Casee. 

Rate 
Percent. 

Mo.  of 
Caaee. 

Bate 
Percent. 

No.  of 

Bate 
Per  Cent. 

1830 
1840 
J  841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1850 
1851 

104*18 
21 7-85 
244-67 
246*80 
240*44 
25315 
258-83 
252-18 
254-06 
262-56 
271-32 
267-51 
271-12 

58 
55 
64 
72 
00 
60 
68 
61 
60 
81 
60 
50 
81 

20*87 
25-30 
26-15 
20-17 
86-06 
27-25 
26-36 
2410 
23-53 
30-85 
25-43 
18-68 
20-87 

7 
5 
0 
11 
18 
13 
21 
14 
22 
15 
14 
22 
20 

3-60 
2*30 
3-67 
4^5 
5*21 
5-13 
8-14 
5*55 
8.62 
5-71 
5*16 
8-22 
10-60 

16 

28 
24 
27 
18 
21 
40 
24 
27 
47 
30 
43 
20 

8*24 
12-88 

0-80 
10-04 

7-2) 

8-20 
15-50 

0*51 
10-58 
17-00 
11-05 
1607 
10-60 

Dr.  Stewart  is  entitled  to  much  commendation  for  his  ably  drawn  up 
Annual  Report. 

The  Report  of  the  Weat  Ridmg  of  York  Asyhmfcyr  1851  is  before 
us;  and  when  we  observe  that  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Coradlia, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  every  attention.  The  statistics  of 
the  asylum  are  as  follow : — 


lialea. 

In  the  Asylam  on  the  Isk  of  Janusry,  1850  •    •    225 
Admitted  since 140 


•t* 


374 
Femalai.      TolaL 
Difloharged    •    •    •    .    50    ...     62    ...    121 
Dead   ......    46     ...    85     ...      81    105 

Bemaining  in  the  Asylom  on  the  31st  of  Decern-  — -> 
ber,1850 260 


t»« 


■•• 


267 
136 

"ioi" 


07 

306 


••t 


t«« 


Totid. 

402 

285 

777 


202 
575 
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Admitted. 

Cases  not  exceeding  three  months'  duration,  and  first  attack     •     •    •     .109 
Cases  not  exceeding  twelve  months' duration,  and  first  attack  •     ...     43 

Cases  not  exceeding  two  years'  duration,  and  first  attack IX 

Cases  of  more  than  two  years' duration 50 

Cases  of  those  who  have  had  previous  attacks 78 

DiBCHABOBD. 

Cases  not  having  been  insane  more  than  three  months  hefore  admission, 

and  discharged  within  six  months 30 

Cases  not  having  been  insane  more  than  twelve  months  before  admission, 

and  discharged  within  two  years 27 

Cases  not  having  been  insane  more  than  ten  years  before  admission,  and 

discharged  within  three  years     .« 8 

Cases  having  had  previous  attacks 47 

Cases  not  oared  discharged  by  desire  of  their  friends,  and  by  order  of 

the  magistrates 9 

Males.         Females.  TotaL 

Admitted  since  the  Asylum  opened   ....  22d9     ...     2348    ...     4607 

^ICales.  Females.           Total. 

Discharged     .     1062  ...     1831  ...     2303 

Dead     ...      928  ...       711  ...     1630 

1000    ...    2042     ...    4032 


Bemaining     ....    y    ....    260    ...      306     ...       575 

Malta.  Females.  Total. 

Nnmber  of  Patients  discharged  cured    .    878     ...      1061     ...     1939 

„  relieved      184    ...        270    ...      454 

Average  number  of  Patients  daring  the  Year,  554. 

When  Speaking  of  the  importance  of  conHnwms  treatment,  and  the 
folly  ofl«n  exhibited  by  relations  in  prematurely  remoying  patients 
from  the  control  of  asylums^  merely  because  they  appear  calm,  rational, 
and  are  capable  of  work,  Dr.  Corsellis  makes  some  sensible  remarks. 
He  aski 


"  How  is  it  that  society  reason  less  correctly  on  insanity  than  on  other 
diseases  P 

"  The  cerebral  system  is  amenable  to  the  same  natural  laws  as  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame ;  and  if,  in  other  physical  diseases,  the  moral 
treatment  forms  a  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  one,  how  much  more 
important  is  the  careful  and  perseyering  use  of  curative  means  in  that 
class  of  maladies,  in  which  the  organ  of  thought  itself  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  disease. 

"  Instances,  not  a  few,  might  be  adduced  of  relapses,  in  which  the 
patient  has  been  brought  back  to  the  asylum,  sunk  m  despondency  and 
self-renouncement,  afler  having  presented  the  most  encouraging  proofs  of 
convalescence,  which  might  have  been  matured,  had  sufficient  tune  been 
allowed  before  old  associations  and  former  exciting  causes  had  been  again 
encountered. 

"To  consider  no  case  as  hopeless,  and  to  act  with  the  best  anticipations 
in  view  for  all,  is  as  salutaiy  a  rule  in  assisting  the  ministrations  and 
labours  of  such  as  have  charge  of  the  insane,  as  it  is  difficult  nnifbrm]  j 
and  practically  to  carry  out. 

"  Symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  characterized  are  often  so  delnsory 
and  capricious,  their  forms  so  changeful  and  indefinite,  expectations  are  so 
long  unrealized,  and  efforts  so  tarduy  seen  to  produce  any  desirable  effect. 
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that  the  most  practised  obsenrer  maj  be  at  fault.  In  corroboration  of 
these  remarks,  a  few  cases,  discharged  in  the  past  year,  will  not  be 
uselessly  quoted,  whilst  they  afford  encouragement  for  future  exertions, 
and  samples  of  a  class  of  cases  which  might  be  more  properly  mul- 
tiplied in  another  form  of  work,  than  in  this  annual  report  of  a  public 
institution." 

On  the  subject  of  suicide  it  is  said — 

"The  two  past  years  contain  the  record  of  no  less  than  133  patient» 
admitted  with  suicidal  propensity,  suggesting  the  probability  of  epidemic 
influence  in  this  phase  of  mental  disorder.  From  the  month  of  June  last, 
seyen  females  haye  been  receiyed,  whose  propensity  to  self-destruction 
has  been  particularly  declared  in  a  determined  resistance  of  food.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  were  fed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  by  th& 
Odsopnageal  tube;  the  resistance  has  ffiyen  way,  and,  with  tiie  aboye 
exception,  they  are  progressing  fayouraUy." 

When  speaking  of  criminal  lunatics,  the  following  appropriate 
remarks  are  made*— 

"  Whilst  the  enactments  of  a  wise  legislature  haye  been  directed  to  the 
improyed  regulation  of  our  system  of  prison  discipline,  so  as  to  secure  for 
the  culprit  the  best  means  of  reformation,  and  for  society  the  best 
guarantee  for  protection ;  and  whilst  the  lunatic,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is 
made  the  care  of  the  State ;  it  would  seem  inexplicable  that  a  charge  so 
eraye  as  that  of  criminal  lunatics,  one  so  irreconcilable  vrith  the  hanher 
features  of  prison  appointments  and  with  the  mild  goyemanoe  and  inse- 
cure construction  or  asylums  for  the  insane,  shoxdd  haye  been  hitherto  se 
insufficientlyproyided  tor.  The  aggregate  number  of  insane  criminals  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  surely  warrant  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
separate  building,  in  some  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  the  maintenance 
or  a  duly  qualified  executiye  staff." 

The  following  account  of  a  Christmas  gathering  will  be.  read  with 
interest : — 

"  Those  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-beings  who  labour  under  the  most 
seyere  affliction  to  which  human  nature  is  subject — the  poor  inmatea 
of  the  West  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum, — ^haye  not  oeen  forgotten  amid  the 
festiyities  of  this  joyous  season.  We  belieye  it  has  been  for  years  past 
customary,  twice  during  the  twelyemonth,  to  afford  the  harmless  and 
recoTcring  patients,  in  this  establishment,  the  means  of  exhilarating,  and, 
as  far  as  tiiey  can  appreciate  it,  rational,  recreation.  In  the  summer 
season,  when  nature  blooms  forth  in  all  loyeliness  and  gaiety,  they  are 
permitted  and  eyen  encouraged  to  look  forward  with  anxious  expectation 
for  the  day  annually  set  apart  for  them  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
healthful,  out-door  amusements.  At  Christmas,  too,  though  necessarily 
confined  to  a  commodious  apartment  in  the  interior  of  the  establishment, 
a  similar  treat — so  acceptable  to  these  much-to-be-pitied  mortals, — ^is 
granted  to  them  by  the  gentlemen  who  superintend  tne  management  of 
the  asylum.  On  ooth  these  occasions,  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
though  at  the  same  time,  heart-depressing  sights,  is  presented  to  the  yiew 
of  the  observant  spectator.  It  is  no  less  striking  a  scene  than  the 
assembling  and  mixing  together  in  orderly  demeanour  and  Quietness  of 
conduct,  of  more  than  two  himdred  fellow-creatures,  cut  off  altogether  as 
it  were  from  society,  and  exhibiting,  more  or  less  strongly,  the  yaried  and 
to  us  innumerable  forms  which  insanity  assumes. — The  concluding  week 
of  1850  was  not  allowed  to  pass  oyer,  without  these  poor  people  being 
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cared  fbr  aa  Tumal.  The  room  in  wldch  they  were  regnled  (if  sudi  an 
expression  be  allowable,)  at  our  Siding  Asjlom,  on  JBVidaj  laat,  was 
spacions  and  in  every  waj  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  aoplied. 
The  spotless  white  walls  were  decorated  tastefully  with  laurels  ana  evear- 
greens,  displaying  various  devices ;  amongst  whicn  were  most  oonspicuovu 
a  representation  of  the  Crown,  with  the  letters  V.  A.  on  either  side,-* 
the  mitials  of  the  tide  of  this  excellent  institution,  W.  B.  L.  A.,  under  a 
wreath  of  evergreens  forming  the  words  *  God  save  the  Queen,* — and  the 
tturee  letters — C.  C.  C.  The  poor  inmates  were  supplied  during  the  day 
with  such  provisions  as  their  malady  permitted ;  ana  in  the  evening  par- 
took of  tea.  The  men,  by  far  the  sinaUer  number  of  those  present,  with 
the  boys,  were  seated  at  one  table,  and  the  females  at  others ;  and  they 
sipped  their  refreshmg  beverage  with  the  utmost  order  and  discipline,— 
those  whose  intelleets  were  the  least  affected  evincing  deep  attention  to 
the  Grraoe  sung  before  and  after  tea,  as  well  as  to  the  general  proprietidi 
of  the  table.  Seated  here  and  there  amongst  this  motley  groun,  might  be 
selected  many  visitors  who  had  exnerienced  the  benefits  anoraed  by  this 
institution ;  and  who,  long  after  tneir  recovery,  would  seem  to  make  it  a 
practice  to  visit  the  establishment  occasionally,  and  to  offisr  such  trifling 
presents  as  are  allowed,  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of  those  whose 
malady  is  of  a  more  severe  and  lasting  character  than  their  own  had  been* 
Such  acts  of  sincere  kindness  and  gratitude  are,  it  is  represented,  by  no 
means  sin^^ular,— ^and  this  circumstance  must  afbrd  high  gratification 
to  every  nund  which  takes  delignt  in  bringing  out  and  contemplating  the 
better  and  brighter  lights,  rather  tiian  me  darker  shadows,  of  humaji 
nature.  As  may  be  well  supposed,  the  patients  varied  as  much  in  their 
ages,  their  ax>pearance,  and  tneir  conduct,  as  they  did  in  the  degrees  of 
insanity.  Here  was  to  be  seen  tlie  self-styled  'queen  of  the  party,'  a 
portly,  once-handsome  woman,  bedizened  from  head  to  foot  with  au  the 
gaudy  finery  and  trinkets  it  was  possible  to  heap  upon  her  head  and 
dress, — seemingly  gay  and  hapi>y ; — whilst,  in  another  part  of  the  room* 
were  presented  to  tne  wondering  eye  of  the  visitor,  the  slim  figure  and 
graeenil  movements  of  a  younfijer  female,—- her  countenance  vacant  and 
melancholy, — as  she  glided  rapidly  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  to 
the  exhilarating  music  of  the  piano,  the  violoncello,  the  violin,  and  the 
flute, — the  latter  instruments  well  plajred  by  inmates  of  the  asylum. 
Seated  around  the  room  were  to  be  seen,  in  sad  contrast,  a^ed  and  youth- 
ful idiocy, — ^viewing  what  was  passing  before  their  eyes,  it  is  true,  but 
apparently  unfeelingly  and  unconsciously,— ^ome  of  tne  former  amusing' 
themselves  by  examining  a  miniature  doll  of  gaudy  colours,  or  other  fan- 
tastical plaything, — the  latter  laughing  listlessly,  or  moving  restlessly 
about.  One  there  was,  who  now  and  men  seemed  unable  to  contain  her 
feelings,  for  she  uttered  occasionally  a  wild  exclamation,  and  at  once 
resumed  her  calmness; — another  looked  indifierent  and  sullen; — and  a 
few — ^was  it  that '  the  sound  of  sweet  music  made  them  sadP' — ^wept  occa- 
sionally and  seemed  relieved.  None  exhibited  the  least  sign  of  aissatia- 
fiM^ion  or  displeasure :  whatever  their  mental  afDictions,  au  looked  con- 
tentedly on  the  scene  passing  before  them.  The  more  ludicrous  and 
awkward  the  movements  of  the  dancers,  the  greater  the  merriment,  and 
the  louder  the  occasional  clapping  of  hands  by  the  patients,  as  a  mark  of 
their  enjoyment. — ^The  evening,  t(X),  was  not  passed  without  several  songs 
being  given  by  a  recovered  patient,  in  a  manner  little  expected  in  sucn 
a  place.  The  '  Ivy  green,'  'Woodman  spare  that  tree,'  '  Some  love  to 
roam,'  and  others  of  the  same  dass,  were  well  sung  in  this  strange  party  ; 
and  numerous  were  the  inmates  who  crowded  around  the  vocalist,  and 
applauded  his  exertions!     Nor  should  it  pass  unnoticed  that  several 
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beneTolent  ladies  and  gentlemen  mixed  unreservedly  in  tlie  nastimes  of 
the  eyening-— freely  cbncing  with  the  grotesquely  dressea  inmates, 
heartily  joming  in  their  choruses,  and  unceasingly  administerinfi',  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  their  consolation  and  wants,  by  smiles,  oy  kind- 
ness, and  by  trifling  presents.  Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  pleasure  of  the  evening :  and  at  nine  odock,  the 
mixed  heterogeneous  company  arose  at  a  given  signal,  and  remained  stand- 
ing  whilst  the  National  Antnem  was  sung;  and  then,  the  females  pre- 
ceoing,  the  whole  of  the  patients  retired  to  their  rooms  with  as  much 
silence  and  decorum  as  a  devout  congregation  leaves  a  place  of  worship." 

The  Fourth  Beport  of  the  Devon  LwiaHc  Asylum  (1850),  contains 
the  subjoined  statistical  information : — 

"  During  the  past  year  111  patients  have  been  admitted ;  52  have  been 
discharged,  and  30  have  died. 

*'  The  number  of  patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  351 ;  the 
average  number  resident  has  been  372 ;  and  the  number  resident  at  this 
date  is  380;  of  whom  161  are  males,  and  219  are  females. 

"  Forty-seven  patients  have  been  discharged  recovered,  and  five  have 
been  discharged  relieved ;  of  these  20  were  men,  and  32  were  women, 
being  46*8  per  cent,  on  l^e  admissions ;  -  the  recoveries  alone  being  42*3 
per  cent,  on  the  admissions. 

"  Of  the  patients  who  died,  17  were  men  and  13  were  women,  being  8 
per  cent,  on  the  average  number  resident." 

We  direct  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock  to  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  in  reference  to  that  class  of  patients  said  to  be 
''not  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others/'-— 

"  This  term  I  believe  to  be  inapplicable  to  anj[  insane  person  who  is 
not  helpless  from  bodily  infirmity  or  total  loss  of  mind :  it  can  only  with 
propriety  be  used  as  a-relative  term,  meaning  that  the  patient  is  not  so 
oanfferous  as  others  are,  or  that  he  is  not  known  to  be  refractory  or  suicidal. 
It  ^ould  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  majority  of  homicides  and 
suicides  committed  by  insane  persons,  have  been  committed  by  those  who 
had  previously  been  oonsiderea  harmless ;  and  this  is  readily  ei^lained  by 
the  fact,  tiiat  those  known  to  be  dangerous  or  suicidal  are  usually  guarded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  indulgencse  of  their  propensities,  whilst 
the  so-called  harmless  lunatic  or  idiot  has  often  been  left  without  the  care 
which  all  lunatics  require,  until  some  mental  change  has  taken  place,  or 
some  unusual  source  of  irritation  has  been  experienced,  causing  a  sudden 
and  lamentable  event.  In  an  asylum  such  patients  may  truly  be  described 
as  not  dangerous  to  themselves,  or  others,  because  they  are  constantly 
seen  by  medical  men  experienced  in  observing  the  first  symptoms  of 
mental  change, or  excitement,  and  in  aUaying  them  by  appropriate  remedies; 
they  are  also  placed  under  the  constant  watchfulness  and  care  of  skilful 
attendants,  and  they  are  removed  from  many  causes  of  irritation  and 
annoyance  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if  at  large,  in  villages,  or  even 
in  union  houses." 

The  Report  refers  to  a  remarkable  recovery  which  had  taken  place  in 

a  female,  aged  thirty-six,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  maniacal  insanity 

for  twenty  years :  her  recovery  was  gradual,  and  extended  over  more 

than  a  year;  she  has  been  discharged  five  months,  and  her  recovery 

Appears  likely  to  be  permanent 
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The  Eeverend  G.  T.  Lewis,  tbe  chaplain,  makes  the  following  judi* 
cious  observations  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
insane:— 

"Apart  from  the  benefits  accming«  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  to  the 
insane,  from  the  punctual  obserFance  of  a  routine  of  daily  prayers,  I 
belieye  that  such  obserrance  contributes,  in  an  essential  de^e«  to  induce 
habits  of  order  and  self-control,  and  is  so  far  instrumental  m  maintaining, 
if  not  in  exciting,  those  moral  influences,  which,  to  so  dependent  a  class  as 
those  who  haye  lost  the  guide  of  reason,  are  of  incalculable  importance. 
Of  my  private  ministrations  at  the  asylum,  I  trust  that  I  may  say,  with  all 
humility,  that  my  intercourse  with  many  of  those  patients,  to  whom  my 
attention  has  been  specially  directed,  has  been  productive  of  good.  Of  the 
admissions  during  the  present  jrear,  a  large  number  have  bmonged  to  the 
class  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  acute  religious  melancholy.  This 
form  of  insanity  is,  at  once,  the  most  distressing,  as  well  as  obstinate  and 
capricious,  of  mental  disorders.  The  dlMculties  which  a  clergj^an  has  to 
encounter,  in  his  intercourse  with  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
dreadful  maladv,  are  various ; — ^not  the  least  of  tiiese  difficulties  is  the 
shrewdness  with  which  patients  of  this  description  reason  on  their  religious 
state ;  supporting  their  distorted  .views  by  numerous,  and,  except  in  their 
own  cases,  well*applied  quotations  from  Scripture.  To  employ  a  process 
of  reasoning,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  they  are  labouring  under  a 
delusion,  is  unavailing,  during  the  accession  of  the  disorder,  and  is  ^uite 
as  inapplicable  to  them  as  to  any  otiier  class  of  the  insane.  I  beheve, 
however,  that  much  may  be  done  in  mitigation  oC  the  distress  of  these 
afflicted  people,  by  judicious  reading,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  the  idea 
that  you  sympatnise  and  take  an  interest  in  Ukeir  state.  This  may  be 
effected  by  watehful  and  frequent  visits,  and  by  addressiuff  them  with  con- 
fidence and  enerey, — ^taking  care,  at  these  tinges,  that  the  countenance, 
which  is  scanned  with  impatient  anxiety,  betrays  nothing  of  doubt  or 
despondency.  But  it  is  to  the  convalescent,  of  this^as  well  as  other  classes 
of  the  insane,  that  the  visits  of  a  clergyman  are  more  especially  useful,  as 
well  as  graUf^g  to  himself.  To  assist  in  re-establishing  confidence, 
where  reason  is  returning,  by  animating  and  hopeful  conversation  of  a 
religious  character,  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing,  althougn  delicate  task.  From 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  during  the  present  year, 
I  have  received  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  interest  whidi  I  have  taken 
in  their  welfare." 

Dr.  Huxley's  Report  of  the  Kent  C<mnty  Lunatic  Asylum  (for  1849- 
50)  13  extremely  satisfactory.     We  make  the  following  extract: — 

"  Fifty-six  male  and  60  female  |)atients  have  been  received,  together 
116,  which,  added  to  383  remaining  in  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  make  a  total  of  409  under  treatment  in  the  whole  period. 

"  Fifty-three  men  and  50  women,  together  103,  have  been  oischarged  or 
have  died ;  and  173  men  and  223  women,  tosetiier  396,  remain. 

"  Twenty-five  men  and  21  women  were  (uscharged  recovered,  5  of  the 
women  having  been  first  absent  on  trial  when  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
valescence. These  were  all  reported  to  have  done  well,  and  were  tiien 
absolutely  discharged.  One  woman,  still  out  on  trial  when  the  year 
closed,  relapsed,  and  has  been  brought  back  to  the  asylum.  Two  of  the 
men  suffered  speedy  relapse,  both  being  subjects  in  whom  there  was  sligbt 
probability  of  permanent  freedom  from  insanity,  on  account  of  previous 
attacks.    Both  had,  however,  recovered  and  remained  well  so  long  pre- 
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vionB  to  their  discharge,  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  their 
detention. 

"  Twenty-six  men  and  23  women  died  of  grave  diseases  which  are,  in  no 
small  proportion,  peculiarly  fatal  to  insane  persons. 

"  Fiileen  of  the  patients  admitted  were  suffering  from  repeated  attacks. 
These,  compared  with  the  remainder,  form  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole. 

"  The  rates  of  recovery  and  death  have  both  been  higher  than  in  1848-9. 
The  proportion  of  recoveries  is  39*6  per  cent,  to  the  aomissions,  instead  of 
the  32*4  per  cent,  of  1848-9  ;  that  of  the  deaths  is  12*7  per  cent,  on  the 
mean  daily  number  (385'1),  instead  of  the  10*5  per  cent,  of  the  previous 
year. 

*'  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  close  of  the  year  twelve  patients,  besides 
those  ordinarily  admitted,  were  received  under  circumstances  which  had 
just  extended  the  use  of  the  asylum  to  them.  In  so  short  a  period,  these 
could  not  contribute  to  the  recoveries,  the  proportion  of  which,  however, 
they  reduced  by  swelling  the  admissions.  Witliout  these  twelve,  the  rate 
of  recoveries  would  have  been  44*23  per  cent." 


We  copy  a  portion  of  the  general  statistical  statement — 


Bemaioing  in  the  Asylnm  July  4tb,  1849  . 
Admitted  in  the  year  ended  Jaly  4, 1850  . 


Males. 
170 
00 


Patients  under  treatment  during  the  year      .     .     226 
Deduct  nambers  discharged  and  dead  during  tbe 
year • 53 


Kemaining  on  the  4th  July,  1850 173 

Patients  were  discharged  as  follows : — 


Females. 
.     219 
,       60 

,     273 

50 

,     223 


Total. 
383 
110 

409 

103 

306 


Males. 
Recovered    ........     25 

On  trial  for   a    month,  since 
recovered- 0 


Convalescent  (still  out  on  trial) 
For  remoTal  to  other  Asylums 

Kot  cured 

Dead 


Fern.  Males. 
10 

5 

— .  25 

.     .  0 

.     .  2 

.     .  0 

.     .  20 


Females.       Total. 


53 

The  admissions  consisted  of-^ 

BCales. 

Admissions  for  the  first  time 47 

Admissions  repeated 0 

50 


21  .. 

1  .. 

4  .. 

1  .. 

23  .. 

50  .. 

Females. 

54 

0 

00  .. 


46 
1 
0 
1 

49 

iod 

Total. 
116 


Average  daily  number  of  patients  resident  throughout  the  year,  885*19. 

Dr.  Browne's  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Criddon  RoycX  Institution^ 
Dumfriea,  is  more  of  the  character  of  an  essay  than  a  report.  It  is  an 
able  document. 

When  speaking  of  the  moral  condition  of  patients,  and  the  ddunom 
of  sound  mindsj  Dr.  Browne  remarks — 

''It  is  proposed  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  individuals  admitted 
should  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  delusion 
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as  an  element  of  disease.  Coleridge  has  said  that  society  would  be  broken 
up,  that  man  woidd  loathe  his  brother  man,  if  the  secrets  of  each  heart 
were  laid  bare  to  pubUc  gaze.  It  is  certain  that  eyeir  heart  has  some- 
thing to  conceal ;  a  sorrow,  a  sin,  or  a  folly.  To  affirm  tnat  there  is  some 
dark  passage,  some  spot  of  soil  and  shame,  some  t^annons  passion  or  pre- 
judice, in  uie  history  of  every  life,  may  appear  but  another  form  of  Uie 
truism,  that  to  err  is  human.  But  it  is  not  suspected  that  so  many  minds 
endowed  with  robust  and  splendid  qualities  cherish  some  wild  and  baseless 
belief,  are  haunted  bj  superstitious  fears,  or  are  the  unresisting  Tictims  of 
delusion.  The  oontessionals  of  medical  men,  howeTer*  declare  the  fact» 
that  the  {>resence  of  signal  and  unequivocal  eccentricity  and  haIlucinati<Mi 
is  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  brilliant  fancy,  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  vast  responsibilities,  and  with  the  external  cha- 
racteristics of  perfect  sanity.  The  calm,  contemplative  mathematician  and 
satirist,  Pascal,  rested  for  years  on  the  brink  of  an  imaginary  gulf:  the 
adventurous  warrior  who  hewed  his  way  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  was 
daunted  and  diverted  from  his  stem  purpose  by  an  apparition  in  a  red 
doak.  Extreme  cases  are  recorded  where  men  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  skeleton  step  by  step  of  their  course ;  where  a  gory  head  has  crossed  tlie 
gaze  of  the  impassioned  orator;  where  one  horrible  thought  recurring 
periodically  has  naunted  its  victim  to  despair  and  death ;  but  instances  are 
constantly  met  with  where  individuals  cany  into  ordinary  intercourse  and 
active  life  tendencies  to  destroy  children,  grotesque  convictions  that  their 
frame  is  tenanted  by  unclean  beasts,  that  they  are  infected  by  foul  diseases, 
that  their  passions  are  acted  upon  by  the  will  of  others,  and  extravagant 
fancies  ^that  the  future  is  opened  up  to  them,  that  they  enjoy  com- 
munion with  unseen  beings,  that  they  see,  and  hear,  and  deal  with 
objects  hidden  from  common  observation.  In  such  drcumstances,  ihe 
mmd  either  detects  the  true  nature  of  the  impression,  knows  that  it  is  dis- 
eased, refuses  credence  to  the  morbid  suggestion,  and  struggles  with  and 
subdues  the  tendency ;  or,  attributing  these  to  errors  of  sense  or  external 
circumstances,  it  disregards  their  influence ;  or,  separating  them  fW>m  its 
ordinary  operations,  it  is  partially  affected,  but  acts  independently  of  their 
presence ;  or,  receiving  them  as  realities,  there  remains  the  prudence  to 
conceal,  although  there  is  wanting  the  wisdom  to  resist.  To  the  latter 
condition  may  generally  be  traced  those  instances  of  eccentricity  and  pecu- 
liarity which  seem  to  be  without  cause,  and  inconsistent  with  the  tenour  of 
the  character  upon  which  they  are  engrafted.  The  eccentric  man  is  pitied 
or  persecuted.  He  is  excluded  from  society  as  a  bore,  or  admitted  as  a 
butt.  He  is  condemned  as  ill-educated,  as  regardless  of  the  comforts  of 
others,  and  indifferent  to  their  censures.  It  would  be  censorious  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  Mackenzie,  that  '  delusive  ideas  are  the  motives  of  tne 
greatest  part  of  mankind  ;'  but  it  would  be  a  humane  and  correct  philo- 
sophy to  trace  their  absurdities  to  diseases,  to  recognise  in  Uieir  extrava- 
gance and  contravention  of  all  established  rules  and  customs,  l^e  exhibition 
of  a  deep-seated  delusion,  which  may  fetter  attention  or  obscure  memory, 
while  it  leaves  the  judgment  free  and  the  affections  warm  and  faithful. 
Newton  forgot  the  brief  portions  of  time  which  separated  his  meals  in  the 
calculation  of '  cycles  in  epicycles  rolled  ;*  and  to  the  impoverished  and 
enfeebled  mind  the  contemplation  of  Napoleon's  hat  in  the  sun  may  be  as 
engrossing  a  topic." 

We  have  only  space  for  one  more  extract.     It  refers  to  the  subject  of 
moral  insanity— 

"  Crime  and  insanity  often  meet  and  mingle.     Many  of  the  horrible 
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tngedies  whioh  disturb  society  msy  be  the  result  of  Baeh  a  oombination. 
Tbej  may  be  the  natural  manifestations  of  disease  en^^endered  hj,  or 
associated  with,  dissolute  habits,  brutal  appetites,  and  riolent  passions. 
Obserration  has  proved  that  a  hurge  proportion  of  criminals  are  of  mibecile, 
contracted,  and  aepraved  intellect ;  that  they  are  subject  to  delusions ; 
and  it  is  equally  established  that  the  insane  are  less  regulated  by  con- 
science and  religion,  less  restrained  by  law,  and  custom,  and  opinion,  than 
those  unaffected  by  disease.  But  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  cannot, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  be  regarded  either  as  insane  or  culpable,  but  who 
are  unquestionably  of  unsound  mind,  who,  with  moderate  inteUiffence  and 
cultivation,  and  in  favourable  circumstances,  commit  acts  which  outrage 
decorum  and  virtue,  whioh  are  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  and  posi- 
tion of  the  perpetrator,  which  are  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  the  communi^,  and  which,  although  voluntary,  deliberate, 
and  avowed,  evidently  flow  m>m  perverted  affections -and  debased  propen- 
sities ;  and  which,  temporarily  at  least,  obscure  if  they  do  not  suspend  the 
influence  of  the  judgment,  moral  sense,  and  selfish  ocmsiderations.  The 
frenzy  or  feebleness  of  the  common  phases  of  insanity  are  readily  reco- 
gnised ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  the  recklessness  or  the  spendtluifl,  in 
the  excesses  of  the  voluptuary,  or  the  callousness  and  cruelty  of  the  de- 
bauchee, the  fruits  of  disease,  to  admit  as  moral  insanity  what  spears  to 
be  moral  turpitude.  That  derangement  does  affect  the  sentiments  is  shown 
when  the  whole  mind  is  involveain  general  mania,  and  the  dictates  of  con- 
science are  as  absurd  as  those  of  reason ;  but  while  history  abounds  in 
illustrations  of  this  form  of  disease,  it  has  only  recently  been  suggested 
that  the  emotionB  and  passions  might  be  subject  to  special  disease,  mi^ht 
be  affected  independently  of  the  intellect,  and  while  all  the  other'faculties 
remaiDed  apparently  active  and  unimpaired.  The  conclusion  was  forced 
upon  observers  by  tne  occurrence  of  cases  totally  irreconcilable  with  any 
known  snecies  of  insanity,  of  children  nurtured  with  care,  and  circumspec- 
tion, ana  prudence,  growing  up,  in  defiance  of  all  tender  and  virtuous 
influences,  rufBans  and  desperadoes ;  of  men  of  polished  manners  and 
refined  tastes  delivering  themselves  up  to  the  indulgences  of  furies  or 
felons,  of  causeless  and  inexplicable  atrocities,  of  loathsome  and  revolting 
practices.  It  is  probable  tnat  in  every  case  of  this  kind  actual  disease 
will  be  found  superadded  to  original  defect ;  that  a  change  of  character, 
or  temper,  or  taste,  originating^  perhaps  in  bodily  infirmity  or  degenera- 
tion, will  be  discovered  in  conjunction  with  original  peculiarities  of  mental 
constitution ;  tiiat  while  the  capacity  of  the  mind  was  enlarged,  its  self- 
control  was  neglected;  that  while  the  perception  of  right  ana  wrong  was 
present,  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  was  defective.  Moral  insanity 
may  be  impulsive.  The  morbid  tendency  may  arise  suddenly,  stronely, 
irresistibly,  and  precipitate  the  actor  into  a  course  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  previous  conduct  and  character ;  or,  it  may  be  the  conclusion  and 
completion  of  a  series  of  irregularities.  A  passion  may  be  nursed  and 
nourished  untH  it  obtains  dominion  over  every  other  power ;  or,  thirdly, 
tendencies  in  themselves  diseased  and  hideous,  long  suodued  by  reason  or 
religion,  or  disguised  by  prudence,  are  developed  by  the  decay  and  dete- 
rioration of  better  principles,  by  external  temptations  ;  or,  fourthly,  the 
mond  sense  is  weakened  or  warped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wUl  or  the 
imagination,  by  cerebral  disease.  To  this  last  category  are  many  of  these 
examples  of  ostentatious  depravity,  or  grotesque  vices,  to  be  referred, 
which  occur  after  middle  age.  The  amount  of  disease  may  be  so  slight  as 
to  have  produced  little  impression  upon  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  as 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  sufferer,  as  to  have  occurred  from  a 
blow  or  a  faU,  or  in  the  congestion  of  fever,  or  in.  delirium  tremens,  or  from 
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those  changes  which  luxary  or  habitual  excitement  or  a^e  seem  calculated 
to  produce  ;  but  still,  it  may  be  capable  of  modifyinir  the  disposition,  and 
affecting  every  law  and  association  of  the  mind.  How  far  such  elements 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  legal  investigation  may  be  doubtful ;  but 
in  all  medical  inquiries  as  to  sudden  or  otherwise  inexplicable  changes  of 
temper  or  tendency,  the  fact  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
symptoms  of  the  structural  alterations  in  apoplexy  and  congestion.  To 
-such  an  origin  will  it  be  incumbent  to  attribute  a  case  recently  admitted, 
where,  with  great  natural  shrewdness,  general  information,  and  gentle- 
manly manners,  where  no  delusion  or  mcongruity  of  thought  can  be 
detected,  there  exists  an  inveterate  desire  to  torment  and  irritate  those 
around,  to  enjoy  the  dissension  and  disputes  which  ensue,  and  to  violate 
every  rule  of  decency  and  delicacy  by  obscenities  of  look,  word,  and  action^ 
when  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  without  detection.  These  qualities 
Tender  the  presence  X)f  such  a  person  in  society  or  in  a  family  a  nuisance 
and  a  poison.  Viewed  alone  they  must  be  stigmatized  as  vile  and  vicious ; 
Tie  wed  in  relation  to  the  coexisting  powers  and  habits,  they  are  inexpli- 
cable ;  but  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  physical  history  of  the  mdividual,  ss 
eonsequent  on  a  period  of  violent  excitement,  an  attempt  to  destroy  life, 
and  an  attack  of  melancholia,  they  take  their  place  as  mdications  of  con- 
ditions ttSecting  the  whole  system,  and  among  phenomena  over  which  the 
will  possesses  imperfect  control." 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  North  Wales  Lunatic  Asf/hintg 

{Denbigh,)  1850,  is  before  us.   We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  institution 

is  in  so  satisfactory  a  state.     We  copy  the  following  table,  showing  the 

Admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths,  through  the  year. 

In  the  HooM 
Jan.  1, 1850. 

Private — mtHen        3 

„  females     4 

Paupen — males     48 

N  females  57 

Total  .    .    107  76  28  7  3  10        135 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  asylum  were  5807^.  17«.  6d, 

We  copy  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Lunatic  AsyUim  for  the 

J^orth  and  East  Riding$  of  Yorkshire,  1851,  the  following  statistical 

data : — 

There  were  in  the  Asylam  on  tbe  Ist  January,  1850    ...  81 
Admitted  to  the  Ulst  December,  1850 0 

00 

Discharged  cored • 1 

Bemoved,  chargeable  elsewhere,  or  at  tbe  request  of  friends, 

being  no  longer  cbargeable      .    • 3 

Died 8 

fiemaining  in  tbe  Asylum  on  the  Slst  December,  1850    .     .78     ...     76     ...     154 

"  Of  the  177  patients  under  care,  6*21  per  cent.  died.  The  daily  average 
number  in  the  house  was  nearly  160,  of  whom  6*875  per  cent.  died. 

"  From  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  on  the  7th  April,  1847,  there  have 
been  admitted  154  males  and  130  females,  togetner  284  patients ;  of 
whom,  31  males  and  9  females,  total  40,  are  deceased ;  and  40  males  and 


Admittcd 

daring 
the  year. 

DncnAKan>— 

Bemali 

Cored. 

Improred.  Unimproved. 

Died. 

ing. 

11 

3 

2 

2 

.*• 

7 

4 

... 

3 

1 

••* 

4 

31 

0 

1 

«.. 

5 

.  50 

30 

16 

1 

••• 

65 

Females. 

78     .. 
0     ... 

TotaL 
.     159 

18 

87     ... 
7     ... 

.     177 
8 

1     .., 

3     ... 

4 
11 
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43  females  have  been  cured,-  total,  83 ;  of  this  namber  5  males  and  4 
females  have  been  re-admitted.  Two  of  the  re-admitted  males  and  two 
females  hayo  been  twice  discharged.  One  of  the  males  and  two  of  the 
females  remain,  and  two  of  the  re-admitted  males  are  included  in  tiie 
obitnaiy.  Consequently,  76  of  those  recovered,  namely  37  males  and  39 
females,  continuea  well  up  to  tJie  3l8t  December  last. 

"Calculating  the  cures  for  the  year,  upon  the  admissions  for  the  same 

I>eriod,  it  will  be  seen  that  44^  per  cent,  were  discharged.  With  the 
amentable  fact  that  out  of  the  18  patients  receired  in  1850,  only  one 
female  presented  a  fair  l^ope  of  recovcnry,  and  that  the  others  were  afflicted 
with  chronic  mania,  idiocy,  and  epilepsy,  it  is  obyious  that  the  per-centage 
of  cures  mainly  depended  upon  the  restoration  of  some  of  those  admitted 
in  former  jrears.  In  last  year's  report  it  is  stated,  that  out  of  169  patients 
remaining  in  the  asylum  on  the  3l8t  December,  no  less  than  149  were  of 
the  unfortunate  class  considered  incurable ;  leaving  only  10  oases  of  a 
hopeful  character,  which,  together  with  the  one  mentioned  above,  made  a 
to&l  of  11  curable  patients;  of  whom  8  were  actually  cured  and  dis- 
oharged,  thus  showing  the  cures  upon  that  class  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
72  per  cent/* 

We  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  extreme  view  of  the 
question  of  restraint^  to  the  subjoined  remarks : — 

"  The  violence  of  madness  may,  perhaps,  be  overcome  by  physical 
strength  in  a  workhouse,  but  there  will  be  an  absence  of  that  medicai  and 
moral  influence  exercised  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  insane,  and 
which  operates  so  wonderfully  upon  their  conduct.  Beference  may  here 
be  made  to  the  so-called  non-restraint  system  of  management ;  the  advo- 
cates and  promulgators  of  which  system — according  to  my  view  scarcely 
intelligibly  named — admit  the  necessity  of  occasionally  restraining  some 
violent  lunatics,  which  they  prefer  doing  by  means  of  the  attendants  laying 
hold  of  them,  than  by  the  employment  of  anything  to  be  placed  upon  the 
maniac's  person.  This  much-boasted  system  is  doubtlessly  recommended, 
as  being  more  merciful  than  the  use  of  old-fashioned  manacles,  leg-locks, 
strait-waistcoats,  &c.;  but  I  apprehend  that  padded  rooms  and  super- 
human-like attendants — ^if  they  can  be  procured — cannot  honestly  be  said 
to  entirely  supersede,  in  all  cases,  the  use  and  aid  of  strong  dresses.  One 
might  go  furtner  in  explanation  of  my  meaning,  and  state  that  seclusion 
in  a  padded  or  single  room,  is  only  another  kind  of  restraint.  And  that 
so  long  as  the  separation  of  one  lunatic  from  another  is  found,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  be  a  salutary,  safe,  and  requisite  mode  of  treatment, 
and  that  the  physical  energies  of  the  attendants  are  needed  to  prevent  the 
desperate  attempts  which  some  of  the  insane  inhabitants  of  an  asylum 
make  upon  themselves  or  others,  or  to  check  and  arrest  the  mischief  done 
to  clothing,  bedding,  fmmiture,  fittings,  &c.,  Just  so  long  will  a  non- 
restraint  system  of  treatment  for  the  insane  be  one  only  in  name." 

When  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  employmeiU,  as  a  curative  agent, 

the  following  sensible  observations  are  made  :— 

"  In  awarding  to  industry  the  highest  place  amongst  the  moral  agents 
for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  insanity,  let  me  not  be  understood  to  disre- 
gard cheerful  recreations  and  pastimes,  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  plea- 
surable and  innocent  kind,  as  important  and  necessary  auxiliaries  to  a 
community  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  National  enjoyment 
is  veiy  desirable  to  assist  in  dispellics  or  keeping  in  check  the  mental 
harass  to  which  they  are  so  painfully  siibject. 

NO.  XVI.  O  o 
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In  the  aboye  remarks  we  fall j  eoncor.  None  bnt  those 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  difficolly 
the  physician  has  in  systematicallj  emplojing  them.  In  public  aflylums 
tiie  matter  is  of  easier  accomplishment,  because  nearly  all  the  patients 
have  been  accustomed  to  work  manually  for  their  daily  bread;  bat  in 
private  establishments  the  case  is  very  different.  The  musician  may 
have  his  fayourite  instrument — the  literary  man  his  books, — the  painter 
his  palette, — ^but  alas !  all  former  habits  and  tastes  are  often  annihilated, 
and  it  is  often  more  than  useless,  in  fad,  irritating,  to  press  occupation 
vpon  them,  until  the  malady  has  partially  yielded  to  medical  treat- 
ment. Occasionally  the  first  indication  of  returning  health  is  a  Tohm- 
tary  wish  for  some  employment 

"  To  reclaim  the  disordered  mind  from  bewilderment,  to  divest  it  of 
torturing  thonghts,  to  bridle  the  incoherence  of  the  loquaciovu,  to  dissipate 
the  imaginary  ailments  of  the  hypochondriac,  to  cheer  the  dispirited  and 
sad,  to  give  hope  to  the  fanatic,  to  bring  within^  possible  limits  the  as^ra- 
tions  of  the  exalted  and  extravagant,  to  inspire  with  confidence  the  mind 
void  of  such  an  attribute ;  to  effect  all  these,  and  the  many  other  wants  of 
an  asylum  life,  every  expedient  which  humanity  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity 
devise,  should  be  brought  into  the  category  of  remedial  agents,  f  erhapa 
one  successful  example  is  better  than  a  dozen  pages  of  theory.  Tne 
patient  whose  case  I  will  narrate,  was  admitted  m>m  another  asylum, 
wherein  opportunities  for  employment  did  not  exist.  He  was  associated 
with  some  eight  or  ten  other  lunatics,  in  different  conditions  of  insanilT; 
varying  from  mania  to  established  dementia,  and  was  confined  in  a  dsr- 
room  which  opened  into  a  small  airing  court  sorrounded  by  hi^h  wads. 
His  appearance  indicated  melancholia,  which,  upon  a  careful  scrutmy,  was 
found  to  arise  from  a  belief  that  he  had  not  'a  spirit  like  another  man,' 
that  *  he  ought  never  to  have  been  bom,*  and  that  those  who  had  given 
him  origin  were  amenable  for  his  misery  and  suffering.  Impressions  of 
such  a  nature  have  led  to  disssters  involving  the  commission  of  double 
crime.  Such  a  tendency  caused  much  anxiety.  The  principles  upon  which 
suicidal  ])atient8  are  managed  in  this  asylum,  were  explained  two  years 
ago.  This  man  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  he  wss,  therefore  taken  to 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  he  inmiediately  commenced  working.  The 
influence  which  novelty  of  position  exercises  over  the  mind  of  the  insane 
is  often  very  astonishing.  In  this  case,  another  kind  of  responsibility  was 
assigned  to  him,  besides  those  of  the  forge  and  anvil :  an  unruly  patient 
was  set  to  work  in  his  company,  whose  pro|>ensitT'  to  steal  and  frequent 
attempts  to  escape,  besides  some  other  objectionable  practices  of  which  he 
was  guilty,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  he  should  be  narrowly  watched ; 
this  trust  was  faithfully  kept  by  the  blacksmith  patient  throughout  hia 
sojourn  in  the  asylum.  A  lathe  soon  afforded  him  another  novelty,  with 
which  he  became  perfectly  fascinated,  allJiough  he  had  never  previouslT 
handled  a  turning  tool.  An  inventive  genius  soon  manifested  itself,  whick 
prompted  him  to  contrive  a  back-action  lathe  of  almost  unique  oonstmo- 
tion;  he  also  became  a  proficient  in  making  screw-stocks  and  dies. 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  salutarv  effects  of  these  various 
occupations.  To  use  his  own  expression,  he  said,  '  I  am  in  heaven  now 
compared  with  what  I  was,  and  1  am  sure  I  should  have  become  an  idioi 
had  I  remained  where  I  was.'  Since  his  discharge  he  has  given  practical 
proof  of  the  gratitude  he  feels,  and  is  now  an  intelligent  and  useful  member 
of  society,  living  in  the  bosom  of  his  family." 
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Hie  Bepoit  of  the  Ccwnlty  Lunatie  Am/hun, 
taiiifl  the  foHowing  table : — 


Bemaining  In  the  HoaBe  Dec. 

31,1849 

0«t  on  tziel 

Admitted  during  the  year    .    . 
Be-admitted        ditto         •     . 

Total  under  treatment  in  the 

yc«r 

Discharged: — 

BecoTered  and  gone  .    .    . 

Ditto,  out  on  trial      .    •     . 

Ditto,  BelicTed 

Mot  Believed,  nnoTed  Iby 
friends      •■••«• 

IftClBM. 

2&dC3Mi. 

ardClaai. 

M. 

F. 

• 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

r 

1 

1 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 
••• 

19 

•  ■ 

4 

•  • 

16 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

110 

•  • 

34 

3 

138 
1 

48 
12 

136 
1 

39 
3 

160 
1 

62 
12 

296 
2 

298 
91 
15 

9 

6 

28 

20 

147 

< 

199 

179 

• 

225 

404 

1 

•  • 
1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•• 

2 

..  , 
1 

4 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

7 
3 
5 

2 

20  1 

22 
6 

7 

1 

10 
3 

7 

6 
24 

23 

a 

7  " 

6 
12 

33 

14 

12 
36 

Died 

Totid    •    •    «    • 

Bewaaning  ia  the  Hoaae  Decw 
31,1850 

1 

54 

104 

4 

4 

15 

15 

111 

151 

130 

170 

300 

We  glean  the  sabjoined  &ct8  from  the  Beport  of  the  NorthampUm 
Otrmnd  LunaAn  A^um,  1850  :— 

*'102  patients  hare  been  adinitted  into  the  honse;  of  whom  32  were 
private,  and  70  panpen. 

"73  hare  been  discharged;  of  which  number  64  were  recorered  or 
greatly  reUered;  whilst  9  were  trtnsfened  to  o42ier  institationB,  nnim- 
prored. 

"34  haye  died  dxmng  the  year,  being  about  12}  per  cent,  on  the  daily 
average  number  of  264.  The  mortality  table  thns  exhibits  a  higher  range 
than  tor  the  previous  year;  bnt  a  careM  inspection  of  it  shows  that  no 
less  than  12  of  the  ^^ear's  admissions  were  persons  either  of  advanced  life, 
or  otherwise  labonring  nnder  severe  derangement  of  the  vital  organs ;  4 
were  bed-ridden  from  Ihe  commencement  of  their  residence  nntil  their 
death.    The  average  age  of  death  seems  to  be  48." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  institation  has  enjoyed  a  happy 
immunity  from  all  disease  of  an  unusual  or  epidemic  character. 

It  appears  from  the  last  Beport  of  the  Boyal  EdLnbwgh  Asylum  for 
Ae  Insane,  that  the  average  number  of  patients,  in  all  departments, 
daring  the  yearj  was  497 — ^being  24  more  than  in  the  year  preceding. 

The  amouat  of  ordiaanr  zvceipte  W  the  treasorer, )  ., .  ^^o  in  m 
dnriag  Uie  year,  wee  . |  X14,163  19  llj 

12,193    6    2i 


And  of  hie  dtehofaemenle 

Thus  leavittg  a  surplus  income  of     .    . 

oo2 
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The  following  table,  which  we  extract  from  Dr.  Skae's  valuable 
Keport,  will  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  excellent  institution : — 


Namber  of  inmates  at  the  dose  of  1840  .... 
Admitted  daring  the  year  1850 

Total  namber  nnder  treatment      .... 

M.    F.      T. 
Discharged    .    .    78    88ssl66 

M.    F.      T. 

Of  whom  were  onred    .    .    47    64=: 111 

,,          ancared     .    31    24s=  &5 

Died 26    38ss  64 

Males. 

Females.       TotaL 

224 
126 

251 
127 

475 
253 

350 
104 

878 
126 

728 
230 

Total  number  at  the  close  of  1850 

246 

252 

496 

Average  namber  resident  daring  the  year  1850: — 
Males,  241*5.  Females,  255-6  Total,  407- J . 

"  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  (253)  is  twelve  leas  than  there 
were  the  previous  vear,  but  the  average  number  residing  in  the  house 
(497)  is  considerably  greater.  In  I8&,  the  average  number  resident 
was  473. 

"  The  number  of  patients  discharged  cured  was  III,  being  in  the  ratio 
of  43'9  per  cent  to  the  number  of  acunissions,  and  of  22*65  per  cent,  to  the 
mean  number  resident. 

"The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  asylum,  since  its 
foundation,  is  2432.  The  number  dismissed  cured  is  989, — ^being  in  the 
ratio  of  40*6  per  cent,  to  the  whole,  or  51*1  per  cent,  deducting  those  still 
imder  treatment."  - 

On  the  subject  of  moral  insamh/  and  homicidal  imptdses,  it  is  observed : 

"  Of  the  four  cases  of  moral  insanitj  included  in  the  preceding  table, 
one  presented  some  features  of  peculiar  interest,  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view.  It  was  that  of  a  female,  labouring  under  a  powerful  homicidal 
impulse.  She  had  no  disorder  of  the  imderstanding,  nor  perversion  of 
her  intellectual  powers, — and,  in  particular,  she  laboured  under  no  delu- 
sions or  hallucinations.  She  had  a  simple  abstract  desire  to  kill,  or 
rather,  for  it  took  a  specific  form,  to  strangle.  She  made  repeated 
attempts  to  effect  her  purpose,  attacking  all  and  sundry,  even  her  own 
nieces  and  other  relatives, — indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  her  who  she  strangled,  so  that  she  succeeded  in  killing  some 
one.  She  recovered,  under  strict  discipline,  so  much  self>control  as  to  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  washing-house  and  laundry,  but  she  still  con- 
tinued to  assert  that  she  '  must  do  it,'  that  she  was  '  certain  she  would  do 
it  some  day,*  that  she  could  not  help  it,  iJbat  '  surely  no  one  had  ever 
suffered  as  she  had  done,' — ^was  not  hers  '  an  awful  case ;'  and,  approach- 
ing any  one,  she  would  gently  bring  her  hand  near  their  throat,  and  say 
mildly  and  persuasively,  'I  would  just  like  to  do  it.'  She  fi*equently 
expressed  a  wish  that  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  had  only  one 
neck,  that  she  might  strangle  it.  Yet  this  female  had  a  kind  and  amiable 
disposition,  was  beloved  by  her  fellow-patients,  so  mudi  so  that  one  of 
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them  insisted  on  sleeping  with  her,  although  she  herself  deckred  that  she 
was  afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  get  up  during 
the  ni^ht.  and  strangle  her.  She  had  been  a  very  pious  woman,  exem- 
plary m  her  conduct,  very  fond  of  attending  prayer-meetings,  and  of 
▼isitm^  the  sick,  praying  with  them,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  or 
repeatmg  to  them  the  sermons  she  had  heard.  It  was  the  second  attack 
or  insauitj^.  Durin^j  the  former  she  had  attempted  suicide.  The  disease 
was  hereaitary,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  she  was  strongly  predbposed 
to  morbid  impulses  of  this  character,  when  it  is  stated  that  her  sister  and 
mother  both  committed  suicide.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  her  morbid  desires.  She  was  brought  to  the  institution  under 
▼ery  severe  restraint,  and  the  parties  who  brought  her  wore  under  great 
alarm  upon  the  restraint  being  removed.  After  its  removal,  she  made 
repeated  and  very  determined  attacks  upon  the  other  patients,  the 
attendants,  and  the  officers  of  the  asylum,  and  was  only  brought  to  exer- 
cise sufficient  self-control  by  a  system  of  rigid  discipune.  This  female 
was  perfectly  aware  that  her  impulses  were  wrong,  and  that  if  she  had 
committed  any  act  of  violence  under  their  influence,  she  would  have  been 
exposed  to  punishment.  She  deplored,  in  piteous  terms,  the  horrible 
propensity  under  which  she  laboured." 

We  regret  that  the  want  of  space  prevents  our  making  further 
^extracts  from  this  valuable  Report 

The  Report  of  the  CheMre  County  LanaUc  A$yhm^  presented  ia 
April,  1850,  g^ves  the  subjoined  particulars:-— 

Iftalet.       Femal«e.    Total. 
77     .  ,     07     ...  174  )  ... 
Admitted  from  Ut  Jan.  to  tlie  diet  Dec,  1810    .  41     ...     30     ...     71  ( 

There  have  been  discharged— 

Recovered 8  ...  14  ...  22 

Believed 10  ...  0  ...  10 

Not  improved •  3  .«.  1  ...  4 

Escaped 1  ...  0  ..«  1 

22  24  40  )    KA 

Died       .     . 7  a'  lOJ    **** 

Leaving  in  the  boose,  males  80,  females  100 — Total      .    .    .  ISO 

The  following  extracts  will  convey  to  our  readers  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  York  LvncUic  Asylum,  as  presented  in  the  Report 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1851 : — 

Montljly  average  namber  of  patients  in  the  house,  from  Jane, 

1850,  to  June  1851 141 

Patients  admitted  from  the  first  establishment  in  November, 

1777,  to  October,  1814 2035 

Discharged  cured,  improved,  and  removed  by  their  friends  (the 

proportion  of  each  not  ascertainable)  : 2133 

Died 301) 

Kemaining  in  the  asylum,  October  10, 1814 103 

2G35 

Patients  in  the  asylum,  October  10, 1814 103 

Admitted  from  October  10,  1814,  to  June  1,  1850.. . 1555. )      .,,^. 

—To  June  1,1851. ..40 Total  J      ^^"'^    ^^^ 
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FMmOiBlobarl^nM»teJtetl,I860.       9^  ^uw  1,  I8SI.  foUd. 

Cwtd 058    ...    18  =670 

Improfed 318    ...    15  »    833 

BBmv^tAhjthoMtkm^.    .    310    ...    U  =r    321 

Ditd .    335    .    .    .      8  »    343 

1573 

BSMAIV  »  YBX  HOVSB. 
JaM  U  ISiOL  JOM 1, 1861. 

2^*^  '    •    15  i  137      H**     •    ■    !« i  125  —  1573  =  1638 
Women  .    62  J   '       Women     .    52 } 

J.  W.  Mnmiua,  Bidiiwt  MeiJMl  guperirtfitat 

Dr.  Flyim's  Bqniffi  of  fhe  Ditiriet  JAmakc  Asyhm,  Chmmdp  m 
extremely  8BtisfiicCor|r*    By  tt  there  appears^ 

KalM.    Femaki.       TotiL 
Bem&teing'inaiylQmon  Istilfiil,  1849     ...    64    ...    09    •••    133 
Admitted  vp  to  31fltMsreli,  1850 19    ...    U    ...      80 


Mate     JWieha  83    ...    80    •«    16S 

Diseharged  eoied 11    .»•    18 

Not  enrad  ..••■•••      l...      1 
Died 7^      2 

19    ^.    18  — 19    «^    16    .^      35 


Beraaining  on  lat  Apxil,  1850     ....        64  64  128 

Per-eentage  of  enres  on  admission 80  per  cent. 

Per-eenttge  of  cnies  on  aTenge,  in  aejlam  •    •    •    •    19  per  eent.  nearly. 

The  general  result  of  the  year  will  appear  firom  the  following  table 
attached  to  the  last  Beport  of  the  Lumxlio  Asylum  of  AlmrdeeHz-^ 


FMnalai.       TotaL 

Patiento  tn  tbe  asytom,  Ist  May,  1849    ...    119     ...     107     ...    226 
Admitted  duxng  tJie  year 86    ...      45    ...      81 

Under  treatment  daring  the  year 155    ...    152    ...    307 

BemoTed  during  the  year — tIz. 

Mriea.     Feanha.     Total. 
Becovered    .     .    15     ...    21    ...    36 
Improved     .    .      5    ...    12    ...    17 
Unimprored      .      3    ...      5    ...      8 
Dead  ....    12     ...      4    ...     16  —    35     ...      42    ...      77 

Bemaining  in  the  asylnm,  Ist  May,  1850  .    .      120    ...    110    ...    230 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  patients  admitted,  dischaigedy 
and  now  on  the  hooks,  from  the  opening  of  the  Sk^ardahfim  General 
LimcUic  Aayhim,  Octoher  1st,  1818,  to  December  dlst,  1849: — 


Total  number  of  admissions '.     .     3424 

Discharged  reeoTered 1504*1 

Ditto  relieved 471 

BemoTed,  as  harmless  or  ineorable,  or  by  desire  of  friends  .    .     490 
Died 713J 
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Bemaining  nnder  onre 26  )    ^^^ 

Ditto  inemrable 220  J    '**^ 
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The  subjoined  extract  is  a  general  statement  of  patients  admitted, 
discharged,  dead,  and  remaining  on  the  books,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Nottmgham  Lwnatie  Asylum,  on  the  12th  ci  February,  1812,  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1850: — 

ToUl  nnmber  of  cwei  admitted — males 1073 

^                                 females    ......  897  _  1070 

Cases  of  K«admtB8ioifr—                males 196 

„                               females 149—341 

Total  admission    .    .    .    2311 

Diseharged  recoTered  .    •    .    males     540 

females  620  —  1060  total  zecovered. 
Ditto  relieved males     254 

females  199  —    453    „    relieTed 
Ditto  not  relieved   ....    males     113 

females    79  —    192    ,.    not  relieved. 
Dead males     242 

females  126  —    368    „    dead. 
Bemaining,  Dee.  31st,  1850,  )  males       10 

considered  eorable  .    .      ( females    12  —      22    ,»    remain  inooraUe. 
Considered  inonrable  .    .    •    males     113 

females  103  —    216    „    remain  inenrable. 

2311  Total  general  treated,  2311 

We  call  the  attention  of  oar  non-professional  readers  to  the  following 
passige,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  LunaUo  Agybmn 
for  1850,  pointing  oat  the  importance  of  earlj  treatment : — 

''In  the  first  place,  it  is  painful  to  obserre  that  in  too  many  iwpfawfi^ 
remond  from  home  has  heen  delayed  ontQ  the  prospects  of  core  are  almost 
hopeless.  A  sli^it  deviation  fi^m  the  patient's  osnal  deportment  is 
obserred:  tins  is  perhaps  attributed  to  some  physical  disorder  with  whioh 
it  may  be  allied :  the  medical  adviser  is  called  in :  he  shrinks  from  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  the  patient's  removal  to  an  asylum,  until 
the  state  of  mental  alienation  is  such,  that  fortJier  delay  is  unsafe ;  and 
then  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  is  hopelessly  insane* 
Hie  frdends  are  usually  governed  by  their  medical  attenouit :  stiU  they 
desire,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  remoring  their  dearest  rda- 
tions  from  their  own  immediate  care.  This  difficulty  is  not  felt  by  those 
whose  friends  have  been  previously  confined:  they  usually  act  with  promp- 
titude, and  save  themselves  and  the  patient  much  unnecessary  trouole  and 
distress. 

"  In  one  case  admitted,  the  patient  had  been  confined  in  a  small  room 
for  five  weeks,  and  subjected  to  the  incessant  torture  of  a  straight  waist- 
coat. His  mind  had  become  so  irritated,  and  his  bodilyhealth  so  enfeebled, 
that  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  remove  him.  He  was  nourished  by 
generous  diet,  and,  being  exceedingly  mischievous,  irritable,  and  disposed 
to  suicide,  was  carefully  watched ;  he  improved  rapidl^r,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  he  left  the  institution  well  in  body  and  mind.'* 

The  subjoined  table  is  given,  with  a  view  of  famishing  statistical 
information  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  showing  the  admisaioni^ 
re-admisrionsy  discharges,  and  deaths,  daring  the  year  18dO. 
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Bemainiog  in  the  Institmion,  1st  Juauxj,  1850   . 

Admitted  for  tlie  first  time  duriog      M.    F.    T. 

the  year 10     10    20 

Be-admitted  daring  the  yetr    .    .        3      3      6 

Blaks.    j  FcmiJes.  '    TotaL 

32 
19 

38 
13 

70 
32 

Total  admitted  ...    - 

Total  under  care  daring  the  year  .... 

Discharged  I—                                    M.    F.      T. 

Becovered B      7      J5 

At  friends*  request,  relicTed    .35        8 
At  friends' request,  not  im- 
proved       4      2        6 

Bemoved  to  County  Asylum   ..10        1 
Dead 6       5      11 

51 

22 

29 
83 

51 

10 

32 
36 

102 

41 

61 
69 

Total  discharged  and  died  daring  the  year  . 

Remaining  in  the  Institution,  1st  January,  1851    . 
Average  weekly  number  in  the  house       .... 

The  Somerset  County  Lunatic  Asylum  has  now  been  opened  for  the 
reception  of  jMitients  three  years^  and  the  committee  q>eak,  from  expe- 
rience, of  its  benefidai  effects  to  that  afflicted  class  of  persons  for  wheoe 
good  the  legisktore  ordered  such  buildings  to  be  erected.  It  is  grati- 
fying also  to  hear  that  its  advantages  are  appreciated  bj  the  public. 
Many  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  county  have  visited  it^  and 
their  entries  in  the  visitors*  book  show  their  satisfiftction  at  the 
comforts  afforded  to  the  patients,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  conducted. 

"  On  the  3l8t  December,  1849,  the  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the 
house  was  286,  since  then  131  have  been  admitted;  117  of  these  have 
been  new  cases,  and  14  re-admissions ;  64  discharged,  and  34  have  died; 
there  are  now  319  remaining.  Average  number  in  the  asylum  during  the 
year,  294:  186  males,  and  158  females.  One  convalescent  patient  is  out 
with  his  friends,  for  one  month,  on  trial,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
will  be  discharged,  if  his  convalescence  should  continue." 

It  is  observed,  when  speaking  of  the  medical  treatment  of  epilepi^,  that 

'*  Benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  a  tincture  of  sumbul* 
which  has  ver^  much  the  odour  of  musk  or  castor,  and  has  been  lately 
recommended  in  this  disorder.  One  patient  has  lately  been  dischargea, 
who  was  long  subject  to  most  severe  and  freouent  epileptic  fits,  and 
had  been  for  many  months  an  inmate  of  the  innrmary;  after  using  this 
medicine  a  short  time,  the  fits  diminished  in  frequency,  and  she  had 
but  one  very  slight  attack  in  the  three  months  preceding  her  departure 
from  the  asylum.  At  her  own  earnest  solicitation  and  that  of  her 
husband,  she  was  allowed  by  the  visitors  to  go  home  a  month  on  trial: 
that  time  has  just  now  elapsed,  and  she  has  been  discharged  relieved. 
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I  do  not  tlimk  ifc  likelj  that  she  will  continae  well,  as  the  disorder 
seemed  to  be  established  and  constitutional  in  her  case;  four  out  of 
eij^ht  of  her  children  died  in  convulsions,  two  of  the  four  now  living 
are,  like  the  mother,  epileptic,  and  one  of  them,  a  daughter,  was  lately 
so  violent,  that  her  father  told  me  he  thought  it  would  have  been  found 
requisite  to  have  brought  her  as  a  patient  to  the  asylum.  The  con- 
nexion in  this  case  between  epilepsv  in  the  mother,  and  convulsions  in  the 
children,  confirms  what  I  have  in  former  years  observed,  namely,  a  here- 
ditary tendency  between  infantile  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  msanity.* 
A  high  medical  authority,  Van  Sweiton,  states,  that  persons  who  have 
become  insane  at  an  early  age,  have  been  generally  first  epileptic.  Esquirol 
has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Epilepsy  is  considered  incurable,  and 
the  treatment  of  it  in  a  great  measure  empirical,  unless,  perhaps,  when  it  is 
symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  circulating,  digestive,  or  generative  organs ; 
a  great  variety  of  remedies  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  have  been 
xecommended,  and  many  of  them  have  long  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some 
instances  aperients  are  found  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  fits,  and 
attention  to  the  diet  is  also  of  importance.  It  is  a  functional  disorder  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  symptoms,  though  so  severe  as  to  cause 
death,  and  that  suddenly,  often  leave  no  ]^st-mortem  change  firom  what  is 
considered  the  ordinary  healthy  condition  of  those  parts.  No  doubt 
changes  from  the  ordinary  state  are  found  frequently  m  the  skull,  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  structure  of  these 
nervous  centres  themselves,  in  cases  of  epilepsy ;  but  the  same  changes 
are  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  never  been  the  subject  of  epi- 
lepsy. The  same  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to  insanity.  The  changes 
wnich  are  ordinarily  described  as  found  in  the  brains  of  the  insane,  I  have 
again  and  again  observed  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  had  never 
been  insane.  Some  of  those  changes,  such  as  thickening  and  opacity  of 
the  membranes  with  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  brain,  I  beheve 
to  be  a  natural  decay,  which  may  be  premature  or  the  effects  of  old  age, 
when  the  brain  becomes  diminished  in  size.  In  epileptics  there  is  some- 
times found  a  partial  absorption  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  found  enlarged.  The  last  male  epileptic 
who  died  in  the  asylum,  was  a  joung  man  agea  twentjr-three,  affSectedfrom 
childhood :  previous  to  his  disease  a  rapid  succession  of  fits  came  on, 
which,  with  some  intermission,  continued  for  three  days ;  his  respiration 
was  unusually  laboured,  indeed,  almost  suspended  at  times,  with  rrothing 
from  both  nose  and  mouth  in  large  quantity.  The  greatest  peculiarity  in 
the  case  was  the  very  great  size  of  the  brain ;  it  appeared  to  be  almost 
too  large  for  the  skull,  and  weighed  31b.  6oz.  Another  rapid  case  occurred 
this  year  in  a  bov,  aged  fourteen,  a  congenital  idiot;  he  was  of  a  healthy 
family,  the  fourth  of  eleven  children ;  ms  mother  had  a  fever,  and  was  in 
a  baa  state  of  health  for  six  months  preceding  his  birth.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  became  violent  and  dangerous  to  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  was  sent  to  the  asyhmi.  He  was  this  year  for  the  first  time 
attacked  with  epilepsv,  and  hod  only  two  fits  at  considerable  intervals. 
Previous  to  the  attack  which  caused  his  death,  on  the  one  day  he  had 
twelve  severe  fits,  the  following  morning  he  fell  into  an  insensible  state, 
and  died  about  noon.  The  head  was  unusually  large,  the  forehead  largo 
and  rather  prominent ;  there  was  congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  tho 
brain ;  this  was  above  tho  average  size  of  an  adult's,  and  weighed  upwards 
of  31bs." 

Dr.  Boyd  has  drawn  up  his  tabular  statements  with  great  care.     We 
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wish  it  were  in  oar  power  to  eztncfc  a  few  of  them.  The  result  of  the 
post-mortem  examinations  are  ^ven  minutelj,  and  constiiate  an 
important  document 

In  the  Report  of  the  JReireaf  ai  Bhomfidd,  near  Dnblin,  we  find  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during 
the  year  ended  Slst  of  Third  month  kst^  1851 : — 


In  the  hovBe,  Slst  of  Third  month,  1850 .    •    •    •      11    ...      12    ...      23 
Adaiitted  diuixig  the  year  .    •    • 8    ...        8    •••      11 

14    ...      20    ...      84 
Blales.    Femalea.   Total. 
Discharged  cured,  or  Tory  mneh 

improTed 5    •••    9  ...    8 

Bemoved  by  directioB  of  the  com- 
■^  mittee,  an  old  patient,  previ- 
ously in  other  asylums,  inenr- 
aUe,  and  tery  troaUeeome  to 
•11  her  fellows-patients    •    •    •    0    •••    1  ...    1 

^■^  ""^  "^        o      ...  w      ...  " 

In  tlRhonae,  31st  of  Thud  month,  1851    ...•••    9    ...      16    ...      25 

The  Northampton  Hospital  for  the  insane  materiallj  differs  from  all 
similar  institutions  throughout  England.  Remving  its  inmates  firom 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  practises  no  exclusion,  its  portals  bdng 
opened  alike  to  the  ridi  and  the  poor.  Without  any  endowment,  it  is^ 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-supporting  institution :  whilst 
8ll  are  received,  all  contribute  in  vaiying  proportions  to  their  own 
maintenance,  and  the  sustentation  of  the  febric.  Opened  in  the  year 
1838,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  pure-minded  and  Toluntary  efforts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  who,  following  the 
noble  example  of  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  raised  the  present  magni- 
lioent  structure.  IJncontaminated  by  county  rates,  it  nevertheless 
receives,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  parties,  the  paupers  of  the  county, 
on  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimty  having 
been  the  largest  contributors  to  the  erection,  had  the  greatest  elaini, 
eateria  parHnia,  to  consideration.  Of  the  numbers  so  admitted  on  the 
application  of  the  county  parishes,  150  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
average,  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  each  being  7$,  6d,  a  week, 
with  the  average  weekly  addition  of  about  9d,  for  clothing;  thirty-five 
represents  the  number  of  out-county  paupers,  whilst  about  seventy- 
five  are  private  patients.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Nc^hamptonshire^ 
wisely  anticxpating  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  an  institution 
affording  accommodation  for  about  260  persons — not  only  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  wants  of  the  district,  but  extending  the  sphere  of  its 
operations  into  distant  provinces.  Situated  on  high  ground,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  surrounded  by  thirty-aix 
acrea  of  its  own  freehold  land,  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery,  it 
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derives  stability  from  the  countenaiioe  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  oounty,  who  periodically  visit  and  inspect  it. 

What  the  rate-payer  has  been  compelled  to  do  in  other  counties,  the 
eflforts  of  indxvidoals  have  voluntarily  done  in  this.  Of  an  inatitntion 
00  happUy  conceived  in  its  origin,  and  so  widely  difinsing  its  Uesrings^ 
let  us  express  a  hope  that  with  its  growing  prosperity,  some  portion  of 
its  funds  may  be  hereafter  set  aside  to  help  the  wdl-educated  and 
friendless,  who  now,  from  exhaustion^  are  compelled  to  languish  as 
paupers  in  our  county  aaylums  amidst  the  degrading  associations  of 
original  poverty.  As  a  dass^  there  is  none  more  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  the  sympatiiieB  of  all  good  men  tiian  that  of  governesses.  We 
would  specially  reonnmend  this  class  as  worthy  of  every  high-minded 
eonsideration,  to  those  who  manage  the  pecuniary  afiairs  of  the  North- 
ampton Hospital  for  the  Insanei 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  state  of  the  institution  of  SaifU 
Thtmai  HoBpiUd^  near  Exeter,  for  lunatics:-^ 

Staib  of  thb  Fatibnts,  from  the  Ist  July,  1801,  (when  the  Hospital 

was  opened,)  to  the  25th  Mardi,  1851. 

Admittsd. 

1407  Patiento  to  the  25th  March,  1800. 

18  Patients  from  the  25tb  March,  1850,  to  25th  March,  1851. 
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The  Warneford As^um  is  altogether  a  voluntary  institution;  in  no 
part  or  period  of  the  undertaking  did  it  ever  receive  assistance  from 
any  county  parse;  neither  is  it  one  of  those  asylums  in  which,  hy 
virtue  of  certain  provisions  in  the  Act  48  O.  UI.  c.  96^  one  part  is 
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appropriated  to  eonntj  sod  paridi  pmpoflesy  and  the  reet  leaerred  for 
the  charitable  designs  of  the  Tolontaiy  contribntora.  From  its  inde- 
pendenoe  in  aU  these  respects,  it  follow^  that  it  is  not  in  anj  sense  a 
oonntj  asjrloni.  It  is  not  a  place  of  reeeplion  for  paiqier,  or  of  impri- 
sonment for  criminal  or  fdonions  hmaticB,  of  which  dcscriptiiwis  there 
are  none  within  its  walls. 

Neither  is  this  an  asylum  engrafted,  like  those  at  Manchester  and 
Leicester,  npon  an  hosfntal  or  infirmaiy,  and  as  sudi,  hoilt  in  dose  eou- 
tigoitj  to  it.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  distinct  and  separate  as  well 
as  independent  establishment.  It  stands  on  the  rising  ground,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Oxford,  and  half  a  mile  from  the 
London  road  on  that  side,  and  is  snpported  partly  by  the  reduced 
weekly  payments  of  the  patients,  and  partly  by  subscriptions,  donations^ 
and  legades,  giTcn  or  bequeathed  by  the  benevolent^  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  institution  to  reduce  or  lower  such  weekly  payments,  in 
aid  of  poor  patients  from  those  classes  of  society  which  are  spedally 
described  in  a  following  page.  And  with  respect  to  internal  ministra- 
tion and  goyemment,  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  physi- 
dan,  (a  distinguished  professor  of  the  University  of  Oxford),  and  the 
direction  of  its  resident  physician,  its  general  care  and  control  having 
been  placed  by  the  rules  of  the  sodety  in  a 'small  committee  of 
management 

In  this  its  character  of  a  voluntary  and  self-supporting,  int^;ial,  and 
independent  house,  benevolently  instituted  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane,  it  has  been  recognised  by  the  commissioners. 

From  a  general  meeting  of  the  directors  and  friends  of  The  Relreai^ 
held  in  York,  the  24ih  of  6th  month,  1851,  we  are  glad  to  glean  a 
favourable  report  of  this  asylum.     It  also  appears  that 

"  The  number  of  patients  at  present  under  care  is  115 ;  the  average 
number  dorinj^  the  year  has  been  112*5,  which  is  an  increase  of  one  upon 
the  average  of  last  year.  Fourteen  of  the  patients  are  unconnected  with 
the  Society  of  Friends.  For  patients  of  tins  class  many  applications 
have  been  unsuccessfully  made,  owing;  to  the  apartments  devotea  to  them 
having  been  full  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  from  which  cause  only  two 
pcFBons  of  this  class  have  been  admitted,  one  male  and  one  female. 

"  Eleven  persons,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  dosely  con« 
nected  with  it,  have  been  admitted  in  the  same  time,  making  in  all  thirteen 
admissions.  Nine  of  these  are  persons  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  remainder  are  re-admissions." 

It  is  stated  that 

"  Mechanical  restraint  has  not  been  employed  in  a  single  instance 
during  the  year  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment.  It  was  used  in  one  case  as  a 
surgical  appliance  to  a  male  patient  with  diseased  feet,  who  persisted  in 
tearing  on  the  dressings,  but  it  was  aflerwards  superseded  oy  another 
contrivance.  The  almost  entire  disuse  of  restraint  during  the  twelve 
months  is  not  mentioned  as  reflecting  credit  on  the  management,  but  as  a 
simple  fact." 
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From  the  last  Beport  of  the  Surret/  Countj/  Asylum  we  extract  the 
following  statement  of  the  medical  statistics  for  the  year  1849: — 

MaIm.        FMiudes.  Totftl. 

Thsre  were  in  the  Asylum  on  dlst  Dec.  1848.    .  188    ...    2li    ...  400 
There  have  been  udmitted  from  that  date  to  31st 

December,  1840 183     ...    258     ..  441 

Total    ....  371     ...    470    ...    841 
Of  this  nmnber  there  hare  been  discharged— 

scales.        Females.  Total. 

RecoTered 39     ...      20     ...      68 

Died 20     ...      35     ...      61 

RemoTed  nnenred 2    ...        9    ...      11 

67     ...      73    ...     140 

Remaining  in  the  asylum  dlst  Dec.  1840       .    .  804    ...    897    ...    701 

"  Of  the  patients  admitted  in  1849,  some  of  them  being  oases  of  lone 
standing,  34  males  and  23  females  hare  been  discharged  recoTered,  and  ll 
males  and  19  females  hare  died. 

"  The  numbOT  of  patients  nnder  treatment  in  1849  is  considerably  greater 
than  in  anj  preceding  year;  haying  been— 

In  1847    • 4^  per  cent. 

1848 6i^        „ 

1849 .-8^        „  • 

"  This  increase  of  the  relatire  number  of  reooveries  is  in  some  measure 
ascribed  to  the  early  removal  of  persons  attacked  with  the  disorder,  from 
tiie  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  and  tend  to  keep  np  their  erroneous 
ideas,  as  weQ  as  to  memcal  treatment,  directed  to  restore  general  health, 
and  judicious  moral  management,  comprising  useful  occupations,  and 
innocent  and  instructing  amusements,  whereby  the  patient's  attention  is 
withdrawn  from  erroneous  or  distressing  subjects  of  thought." 

It  appears  that  the  much-vaunted  non-restraint  system  of  treatment 
does  not  find  blind  adherents  in  this  asylum,  as  we  should  infer  from 
the  following  case,  cited  by  the  consulting  physician  of  the  establish- 
ment,, in  his  Report : — 

"  Nor  can  I,  (Sir  A.  Morison,)  although  averse  to  any  restraint  what- 
ever, when  it  can  be  avoided,  altogether  overlook  the  stnldng  benefit  that 
in  a  few  cases  was  the  consequence  of  restraint,  both  personal  and  b^ 
seclusion,  employed  for  a  short  period,  by  which  the  train  of  morbid  ideas 
and  the  unlimited  indulgence  of^  morbid  propensities  appear  to  have  been 
interrupted,  and  reflection  on  surrounding  objects  induced  in  the  patient's 
mind,  loUowed  by  a  speedy  recovery." 

"  *  It  would  appear  from  the  Reports  of  the  foar  great  poblie  Establishments  for  the 
reception  of  the  Insane  in  the  Metropolitan  District,  that  the  per  centage  of  reeoreries 
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We  have  to  Uumk  Dr.  Begley  for  a  oopj  of  ihe  Sixth  Beport  of  the 

ffanwell  CaurUy  Asyhun  for  1851« 

We  are  glad  to  perceire  that  the  committee  have  passed  a  resolution 
highly  eulogistic  of  Dr;  Hitchmau,  and  expressing  regret  at  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  one  of  the  resident  medical  offioera  of  the  asylum. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  on  the  1st  of  January, 
were  1087— males,  483  j  females,  604. 

We  extract  the  following  statement  of  the  salaries  given  to  some  of 
the  principal  officers  connected  with  this  institution : — 

Psr  AnmiBL 

Yisiting  phjsidizi £915    0    0 

Resident  medical  officer,  males 200    0    0 

1    Ditto                              females 200    0    0 

1    Dispenser 70    0    0 

1*  Chaplain 250    0    0 

1*  Clerk  to  committee  of  visitors 100    0    0 

1*  Clexkoftheasylam 800    0    0 

2*  Assistant-eleiiu,  £70  and  £60 190    0    0 

1     Storekeeper 125    0    0 

1    Assistant  ditto 4000 

If  Engineer 120    0    0 

1*  Schoolmaster 90    0    0 

1    Matron 200    0    0 

1    Assistant  ditto 90    0    0 

1     Housekeeper 60    0     0 

1    Svperintendait  of  basaar 25    0    0 

1     Ditto  of  workroom  ....• 2500 

1     Ditto  of  laundry 2500 

10  £2905    0    0 

We  glean  the  following  interesting  historical  particulars  of  iS^.  LuUa 
Hospital  for  lunatics  from  the  Beport  of  the  physician  for  the  year  1850. 

The  original  institution  was  on  the  north  side  of  Upper  Moorfield% 
called  WindmiU-hilly  where  a  mill  formerly  stood,  facing  what  is  now 
called  Worship-street.  The  estate  was  leasehold^  held  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London;  and  as  the  accommodations  were  not  sufficiently 
extensire  to  receive  more  than  110  patients,  it  was  deemed  most 
advantageous  to  suffer  the  lease  to  expire,  and  to  seek  a  larger  ground- 
plot  on  which  a  more  commodious  building  might  be  erected. 

The  present  institution  originated  in  the  benevolent  designs  of  a 
few  gentlemen  who  saw  the  necessity  of  further  provision  for  poor 
lunatics ;  "  for,"  as  it  is  worded  in  tiie  original  circular,  "  there  is  no 
diseaee  to  which  human  nature  is  subject  so  terrible  in  its  appearances, 
or  so  fatal  in  its  consequences;  those  who  are  melancholy  often  do 
violence  to  themselves, — «nd  those  who  are  raving  to  others,  and  too 
often  to  their  nearest  relations  and  Mends,  the  only  persons  who 
can  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble  of  these  unhappy  objects  upon 
them." 


*  Meitlier  l>oai4ed  nor  lodged,  f  Lodged  oaly. 
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In  the  beginning  of  June,  1750,  the  above  circular  was  subecribed 
by  several  gentlemen,  who,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  met 
together  to  consider  the  means  of  establishing  a  hospital  for  the  said 
purpose. 

The  subscribers  having  been  considerably  increased,  met  a  third 
time  on  the  12th  of  September,  chose  a  committee,  and  empowered 
them  to  take  such  steps  as  they  should  think  necessary  to  forward  this 
good  work.  A  fourth  general  meeting  was  summoned  on  the  10th  of 
October,  when  an  account  was  opened  with  Messrs.  Honeywood  and 
Fuller,  and  with  Messrs.  Drummond,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
^erection  of  the  present  building. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  tiie  benevolent  feelings  of  those  who  a 
century  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  so  noble  a  charity;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  these  same  feelings  have  wrought  great  changes  in  our  times 
in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  poor  lunatic.  The  hospital,  no 
doubt,  was  built  according  to  the  opinions,  possibly  the  prejudices,  of 
those  times.  Tradition  seems  to  have  handed  down  to  our  ancestors  a 
monastery  as  the  proper  model  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  first  that  was 
built  was  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  monks  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  the  long 
galleries  and  solitary  rooms  of  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke's  seem  to  point  to 
the  corridors  and  cells  of  the  monastery  as  their  original  type;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  fortunate  that  our  ancestors  had 
not  a  better  model, — and  it  ill  becomes  those  ^o  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  modem  improvements  to  speak  lightly  of  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  actuated  by  the  same  benevolent  motives  which  have  effected 
so  much  good  in  ameliorating  the  sad  condition  of  the  insane. 

The  present  building  was  commenced  on  the  SOth  of  July,  1782;  it 
was  erected  by  voluntary  contributions  at  an  expense  of  about  50fi00k 
upon  leasehold  ground  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  the 
lease  is  held  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  renewable  every  fourteen  years  on 
payment  of  a  fine  of  200/.,  and  at  the  yearly  rent  of  200/. 

It  does  not  appear  that  boarders,  or  those  deemed  incurable,  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital  till  1754;  at  first  only  ten  were  admitted  at 
the  rate  of  58.  per  week,  and  from  that  time  till  the  year  1795,  the 
i3ommittee  were  authorized  to  admit  110  such  patients  for  the  same 
sum. 

The  following  is  the  average  per  centage  of  patients  discharged  cured 
from  St.  Luke's  Hospital: — 

From  1821  to  1880 47}  per  cent. 

From  1831  to  1840 50|      ,, 

From  1841  to  1850 OOf      „ 

When  the  hospital  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Dr. 
Battie  was  its  physician;  in  his  time,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brooke^ 
his  successor,  six  apothecaries  supplied  the  medicines  to  the  patients 
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gratuitously.  It  would  appear  from  reference  to  some  of  the  old  books 
that  the  medical  treatment  consisted  principally  in  anti-spasmodics  and 
purgatives;  and  the  patients  seem  to  have  escaped  the  practice,  at  one 
time  prevalent  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  of  being  bled  and  purged 
periodically  every  spring  and  fall.  But  a  time  arrived  when  the  phy- 
sician appointed  to  the  hospital  had  no  faith  in  medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  but  relied  chiefly  upon  moral  treatment,  upon  good 
diet  and  exerdse,  and  upon  the  occasional  use  of  purgatives  for  effedxag 
a  cure;  and  we  find,  by  referring  to  our  tables,  that  the  average  per 
centage  of  recoveries  during  this  period,  t.  e.,  from  1791  to  1800,  was 
11^  per  cent,  lower  than  between  1831  and  1840.  This  fact  alone, 
without  reference  to  any  other  considerations,  would  have  been  sufiident 
to  have  convinced  ns  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  patients  confided  to  our  care;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  moral  treatment  being  the  same,  and  other  things  being 
assumed  equal,  the  number  of  recoveries  will  advance  pctri  passu  with 
the  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

In  the  Beport  before  us,  it  is  remarked  that  "  Dr.  Warburton  was  the 
first  physician  in  this  country  who  prescribed  morphia**  in  tiie  tieat- 
ment  of  insanity.  It  is  also  observed  that  ''  this  medicine  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  a  specific  in  all  cases  of  insanity.^  By  whomt 
we  would  ask.  Certainly,  by  no  physician  of  experience  or  position. 
In  a  certain  class  of  mental  affections,  associated  with  a  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  vital  and  nervous  energies,  and  a  sleeplessness  at  night 
and  restlessness  by  day,  the  perse/oering  and  continvxms,  not  the  ooco- 
sionaly  exhibition  of  morphia,  has  been  found  of  essential  benefit  in  the 
cure  ofinsamity.  Its  indiscriminate  administration  all  would  condemn. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  physician  who  considers  morphia  **  as  a 
specific  in  aU  cases  of  inscmity."^  Dr.  Seymour  speaks  highly  of  th6 
effects  of  this  sedative  in  certain  forms  of  mental  disease,  and  we 
could  cite  the  particulars  of  a  vast  number  of  cases,  many  pronounced 
to  be  lost  and  inctirahle,  which  have  been  restored  to  sanity  by  (Ms  mode 
of  treatment.  Dr.  Seymour  protests  against  the  indiscriminate  and 
exclusive  use  of  morphia;  and  so  do  we;  and  therefore  we  think  with 
the  physicians  of  St.  Luke*s  Hospital,  that  "  were  we  to  be  reduced  to 
the  employment  of  one  medicine  only  as  a  specific  for  all  cases,  we 
should  consider  that  we  were  going  back  to  those  times  when  insanity 
was  supposed  to  be  cured  by  hellebore,  or  to  the  dark  ages,  when  it  was 
treated  by  exorcism.*' 

Restraint  is  never  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  is  the 
assertion  of  some.     What  say  Drs.  Sutherland  and  Fhilp  to  this 
dogma  1 
*'  We  should  be  DBCSivuro  the  pbofsssiok  aitd  ths  public  if  we 
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were  to  say  that  the  result  of  our  experience  leads  ns  to  the  belief  that 
restraint  can  be  aboliahed  with^  advantage  to  the  patient  in  aU  cases,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  But  in  saying  this  we  distinctly  repudiate  the 
notion  of  encouraging  by  our  example  any  return  to  the  cruel  method  (^ 
treatment  which  was  formerly  practised  in  this  and  in  other  countries ;  and 
we  assert  that  we  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  who  employ  restraint  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  to  themselves  and  attendants.  There  is 
no  general  rule  without  its  exceptions,  and  we  conscientiously  think  that 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  total  abolition  of  coercion,  not  only  in  private 
practice  where  there  are  no  means  and  appliances  at  hand  for  the  treatment 
of  the  paroxysm,  but  even  in  asylums  also.  The  exceptions  to  our  general 
rule  of  the  non-employment  of  coercion  in  the  hospital  amount  according 
to  the  daUy  report  to  two  in  100." 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  gentlemen  who  haye  held  the  office  o 

physician  to  the  hospital  from  its  foundation,  together  with  the  date 

on  which  they  were  respectively  appointed : — 

William  Battle,  M.D.,  October  31st,  1750. 

Thomas  Brooke,  M.D.,  April  19th,  1764. 

Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  M.D.,  November  8th,  1781. 

Alexander  Eobert  Sutherland,  M.D.,  March  16th,  1811. 

John  Warburton,  M.D.,  May  19th,  1829. 

Alexander  John  Sutherland,  M.D.,  March  26th,  1841. 

Francis  Eichard  Philp,  M.D.,  June  22nd,  1842. 

We  append  a  statement  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and  dis- 
charged from  1st  January  to  31st  Decemberj  1850. 

Males.         Females.         Total. 

In  the  hospital  on  Ist  January,  1850 30     ...       01     ...     100 

Admitted  during  the  year 72     ...     107     ...     179 

Male..  Fem."ni             108             279 

Discharged,  unfit 10     ...  0 

„           by  desire  of  friends   ...         1     ...  2 

Remaining  in  the  hospital 35     ...  53 

—  —      40     ...      61     ...     107 


Treatment  completed 05     ...     107     ...     172 

Males.  Females. 


Cured      .    .    44  equal  to  07*00  per  cent. 
Uncured       .     17     „  20*15      „ 

Died  ...      4    „  6*15      „ 


Cured      .    .    00  equal  to  04*48  per  oenL 
Uncured.    .    20    „  27*10     „ 

Died  .    .    •      0    „  6  41      „ 


MalM  and  Females  together. 

Cured 1J3  equal  to  05'00  percent 

Uncured     ....       40         „      20-74         „ 
Died 13        „        7-55        „ 

The  thirty-second    Report  of  the  Staffordshire  General   Lunatie 

Asylum  for  1850,  gives  us  the  following  general  statement  of  patients 

admitted,  discharged,  and.  now  on  the  books,  from  the  opening^  of  the 

asylum,  October  Ist,  1818,  to  December  31st,  1850: — 

Total  number  of  admissions 3481 

Discharged  recovered 1520  ' 

Ditto  relieved 475 

KemoTed,  as  harmless  or  incurable,  or  by  desire  of  friends  .    .    493 

Died 732 

Bemaining  under  cure 30  )    n^. 


-3220 


Ditto  incurable 231  | 

WO.  XVI.  P  P 
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We  had  marked  many  more  passa^  for  exta^ctieft  from  the  hody  of 
Beports  before  ub,  hut  we  were  warned  by  tibe  printer's  devil  that  we 
had  almady  exoeeded  our  limsts,  and  were  i^oUoitly  eompelled  te 
tlirow  aside  our  pen.    We  must  reserve  some  general  remarks  for 
another  occasioiL 


abt.  v.— medical  ettdencje  in  cases  of  INSANirr. 


The  November  mmiber  of  *^  Shukiooed^s  Ma§aair^  eontains  an 
ekborate  aiialysis  of  the  ^rst  Tohmw  of  a  work  entitled  '*  Modem 
State  Trials.'**  The  analysis  vk  ^qstm^um  is  saiid,  nfMHH  good  autherit^^, 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Sannel  Warren,  the  well4c»aw&  anther  of  the 
<<  Diary  of  a  Late  Physietan;'  and  ''  Ten  DhoittHMid  a  Year."  Of  this 
gentleman's  high  literary  attainments  we  wish  to  speak  with  great 
respect,  but  we  cannot  aUow  him  orai^  other  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, however  dbiSngoished  may  be  Ins  posvtioii,  or  varied  his  attain- 
ments, unjustly  to  attack  that  section  of  the  medical  profession  espe- 
dally  called  upon  to  giye  evidence  in  our  oonrts  of  justice  in  cases  of 
insanity,  without  entering  our  formal  protest  against  it  Unfortunately 
there  appears  to  be  but  little  sympathy  and  kindly  feeHng  between  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  professors  of  physic.  The  aggression  is 
certainly  not  on  our  side.  We  have  not  been  the  assailants;  the  psy- 
chologist is  solemnly  called  upon  to  elucidate  in  our  courts  of  law  points 
of  great  intricacy,  requiring  on  his  part  not  only  a  mind  well  stored 
with  facts,  the  result  of  much  experience  and  observation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  but  of  an  understanding  fitted  by  natural  organiza- 
tion and  training  for  the  ready  appreciation  of  the  highest  order  of 
metaphysical  truth  and  evidence -^  viz.,  that  connected  with  the 
deviations  of  the  mind  from  a  state  of  health  and  responsibility.  He  is 
supposed, — and  rightly  and  justly  supposed, — ^by  education,  study,  re- 
flection, and  enlarged  experience,  to  be  capable  of  enlightening  the 
court  and  the  jury  upon  matters  with  which  they  are  necessarily  but 
superficially  acquainted,  and  he  is  snbj^naed  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
sdentific  knowledge  in  oases  involving  often  the  questions  of  life  and 
BEATH.  Surely  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  l^gal  profession  if  they  differ  from 
the  views  generally  propoimded  by  mescal  men  in  relation  to  the  idea 
of  insanity  to  respect  their  opinions,  however  opposed  th^  may  be  to 
those  which  they  themselyes  entertain.  Sad  will  be  the  eonsequenoes 
if,  as  the  results  of  the  ii^udidoas  and  uncalled  for  language  of  the 

*  Bjr  Bfr.  Towoiend,  Q.C.   This  gendeman  died  shortly  after  this  imUioaiaon  ef  his 
work. 
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Beadb,  and  the  xaiUeiy  aad  ous]dtoed  wit  of  the  Bar,  the  public  sbooM 
be  taugbt  to  undervalue  or  thiak  ligbtlj  of,  tlie  evidenoe  of  the  medical 
psychologist  in  cases  involving  the  subject  of  crime  and  insanity, 
responubility  and  ixre^onsibility.  That  such,  alas!  is  the  unhappj 
<69MfeNcy  of  events  we  infer  from  the  remarks  wiuoh  are  said  to  have 
&Uen  from  the  lips  of  the  Loid  High  OhanceUor  of  fioglaad,  as  referred 
to  in  an  able  oontempMury.*    We  quote  tk^  following  passage: — 

'^During  the  recent  hearii^  of  a  lunacy  ease,  t&e  Lord  Chancellor  is 
r^KMted  to  have  said, — ^ffia  txpenenee  tauffki  kim  t^iere  toere  ver^/em 
ooBSB  ofmaamif^  m  «o4ta4  any  good  came  Jrom  tke  eaaammatioH  qfnisdi- 
etd  Toen.    Their  evidence  sometimes  ctdormsd  a  case,  emd  gcvpe  rise  to 
very  (agreeable  and  irUereeUmig  seienUifie  discussums;  bmi,  e^er  aU,  it  kmd 
Hide  or  fbo  toeigktwidk  ajwry.*    Whatever  may  be  the  respect  we  eater- 
tain  for  this  high  authority,  we  emphatically  dissent  from  these  views, 
believing  them  to  be  founded  in  error,  and  totally  unjust  to  prac- 
titioners in  BMdictne^  who  are  not  only  the  most  important  but  often 
the  only  competent  witnesses,  in  inquiries  respecting  insanity.     That 
medical  evidence  does  not  always  produce  the  impression  it  ought  upon 
the  individuals  addressed,  we  readily  understand.     The  judicial  tribunal 
just  mentioned,  from  its  miscellaneous  composition,  must  be  occasion- 
ally unable  to  fcMrm  correct  conclusions  respecting  the  very  intncate 
points  at  issue  ;  more  eiqpeciaUy  as  even  great  l^al  authorities  them- 
selves are  sometimes  hx  from  being  unanimous  in  opinion.     Suppose 
an  eminent  medical  professor  were  to  assert,  '  ex  cathedri,^  that  *  the 
bar  of  England  knew  nothing  of  law,  and  that  very  little  benefit  ever 
accrued  from  their  speeches.    They  might  adorn  a  case,  make  an 
eloquent  oration,  or  quote  precedents,  but  all  their  arguments  would 
never  influence  any  tw^ve  men  sitting  in  a  box.*     Westminster  Hall 
would  be  in  an  uproar  against  any  member  of  the  medical  fraternity 
who  presumed  to  utter  such  sentiments;   and  we  acknowledge  the 
lawyers  might,  in  that  instance,  justly  express  their  indignation.     Each 
profession  should  respect  the  other,  in  its  peculiar  sphere,  as  all,  the 
public  induded,  will  then  gain  by  liberal  and  kindly  bearing.     As  an 
illustration  of  the  foelings  winch  ought  to  prevail,  allusion  might  be 
made  to  the  late  Lotd  C£ief  Justice,  Uie  son  of  a  physician,  and  an  able 
as  well  as  dignified  jurisconsult,  wh^i  presiding  at  the  trial  of  Oxford 
for  treasou.     On  that  occasion  the  present  Lord  Qianoellor,  then  a 
learned  serjeant,  having  endeavoured  to  brow-beat  a  medical  gentleman 
whilst  giving  evidence,  was  properly  checked  by  the  presiding  judge, 
in  order  that  the  witness  need  not  fear  any  forensic  fervour  of  counseL 
We  therefore  say  to  our  brethren,  when  called  upon  to  appear  in  a  court 
<tf  justice, — state  frtcts  a&d  ofnnions  clearly,  firmly,  respectfully,  and 
fearleaaly." 

The  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  of  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
above  quotation,  must  be  manifest  to  all.     But  to  the  case  immediately 

*  The  Lmcet,  Avgnst  %  1851. 
pp2 
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before  us.  Mr.  Warren,  after  giving  a  suodnct  acooont  of  the  details 
of  lifNaugliten's  trial,  observes  as  follows: — 

**  After  going  through  the  evidence  (if  the  word  can  be  used  with 
propriety  under  such  circumstances)  of  the  other  medical  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Townsend  observes,  *  Each  physician  and  surgeon,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  witness-box,  seemed  anxious  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  the  tone 
of  decbion  and  certainty;  each  tried  to  draw  ihe  bow  of  ■  (men- 
tioning the  first  physician  who  had  been  called,  and  who  was  also 
called  in  Oxford's  and  Pate's  case,  in  which  latter  he  was  rebuked  by 
Baron  Alderson,)  and  shoot,  if  possible,  still  farther  into  empty  space. 

And  this  gentleman,  Dr. ,  had  asserted,  under  cross-examination  by 

Sir  William  FoUett,  *  his  positive  conviction  that  he  could  ascertain  the 
nicest  shade  of  insanity !  that  the  shadowy  trace  of  eccentricity,  dis- 
solving into  madness,  could  be  palpably  distinguished  1'  The  last  of 
these  confident  personages  then  was  permitted  to  make  this  extra- 
ordinary statement:  '  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  prisoner  is  insane,  and  that  he  committed  the  offence  in  question 
whilst  a£9[icted  with  a  delusion  under  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
labouring  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  !  !  !* " 

We  wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  dead,  otherwise  we  might  be 
disposed  somewhat  to  cavil  at  the  expression,  *'  confident  personage," 
used  by  Mr.  Townsend,  particularly  as  it  is  applied  to  the  Editor  of 
this  JoumaL  We  feel  no  uneasiness  of  mind,  or  compunctions  of  con- 
science, in  thus  "  owning  the  soft  impeachment,'^  and  admitting  that  Dr. 
Winslow  is  the  "  confident  personage'*  spoken  of  in  the  passage  quoted, 
and  that  the  ''  extraordinary  statement"  was  made  by  ourselves. 
We  extract  the  paragraph  containing  the  offensive  epithet,  with  all  its 
typographical  embellishments.  But  whilst  we  thus  leniently  pass  over 
Mr.  Townsend's  unjustifiable  appellation,  we  are  not  so  disposed  to  treat 
Mr.  Samuel  Warren's  adoption  of  the  phrase,  or  his  comments  upon  it. 
The  author  of  '^  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  after  quoting  Mr.  Townsend, 
exclaims,  in  an  affected  spirit  of  honest  indignation,  "  We  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  this  appears  to  us,  in  every  way,  monstrous." 
^  Monstrous  !" — why  monstrous,  Mr.  Warren  t  The  witness  was  upon 
his  oath.  His  mind  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  reason,  have 
been  supposed  to  be  unduly  biassed.  He  was  not  a  paid  witness.  He 
had  no  connexion  either  with  the  prosecuting  or  the  defending  party. 
But  being  in  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  he  was  requested  by 
Sir  A.  Cockbum  to  enter  into  the  witness-box,  to  give  his  opinion  on 
a  point  of  science;  having  heard  all  the  evidence,  pro  and  ctm,  Dr. 
Winslow  was  asked,  as  a  person  supposed  to  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  insanity,  to  give  the  jury  his  opinion  of  M'Naughten's 
probable  condition  of  mind  when  the  act,  for  which  he  was  being 
tried,  was  committed?     Dr.  Winslow  in  reply  to  the  question  gave 
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the  eyidenoe,  which  Mr.  S.  Warren,  with  unpardonable  effrontery, 
stigmatises  as  "  monstrous T  What  was  ihereauU  of  that  evidence? 
Let  Mr.  Townsend  answer, — 

'  "  Chief  Justice  Tindal  here  interposed,  to  ask  Sir  William  FoUett 
whether  he  was  prepared  with  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
combat  that  of  Uie  medical  witnesses, — 

" '  Because,  if  you  have  not,'  said  the  Chief  Justice,  ^  we  think  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  case.  Is  there  any  medical 
evidence  on  the  other  side?' 

"  Sir  WiUiam  FolletL—'  No,  my  Lord.' 

"  Chief  JuHice  Tindal. — *We  fed  the  evidence,  especially  that  of 
the  last  two  medical  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined,  and  who  are 
strangers  to  both  sides,  and  only  observers  of  the  case,  to  be  very 
strong,  and  sufficient  to  induce  my  learned  brothers  and  myself  to  stop 
the  case.'  "• 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Winslow  did  not  alarm  the  discreet,  the  able, 
the  penetrating,  and  sagacious  mind  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  was 
not  "monstrous"  in  his  estimation.  That  distinguished  jurist — 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious  judge  of  modem  times — saw  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  what  Mr.  S.  Warren,  with  all  his  wonderful  pene- 
tration, cannot  after  the  lapse  of  years,  with  the  evidence  of  the  trial 
in  detail  before  him,  conjoined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  M'Naughten  since  his  confinement  in  Bethlem  for 
a  period  of  eight  years,  perceive.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  saw  that 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  was  placed  beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of 
a  doubt — aad  such  also  was  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Winslow  when  he 
gave  the  ''  monstrous"  evidence  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Warren.  There 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  of  M'Naughten's  mental  derange- 
.ment.  Cases  of  insanity  are  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation in  our  criminal  courts,  in  which  the  medical  and  general  evidence 
is  nicely  balanced,  and  when  the  physician  is  justified  in  giving  his 
opinion  yrith  extreme  caution;  but  with  regard  to  M'Naughten,  the 
delusions  were  so  evident — so  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  established 
in  course  of  the  trial — ^that  a  conviction  of  his  total  wreck  of  intellect 
forced  itself  upon  minds  most  unwilling  to  receive  it;  not  only  was  it 
proved  that  M'Naughten  was  deranged,  but  that  the  criminal  act  sprang 
directly  out  of,  and  was  almost  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  or 
sequence  of,  the  morbid  creations  of  hb  fancy;  thns  bringing  the 
question  of  his  responsibility  fairly  within  the  test  laid  down  by  the 
celebrated  Lord  Erskine,  in  the  memorable  trial  of  Hatfield — ^vis.,  that 
insanity  should  not  exempt  from  punishment  when  the  crime  is  not 
directly  traceable  to  a  ddvsifoe  impreaeion, 

M'Naughten  imagined  that  he  was  beset  by  conspirators,  and  with 

*  Townsend's  Modern  State  Trials,  p.  400. 
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the  view  of  protectbg  himself  from  theae  SauigiMay  aHnnilinin,  he 
eanied  about  his  person  a  kaded  pisto! — axkA  imineneedbj  thie  mtuAad 
idea,  which  embittered  his  rery  existence,  he  shot  Mr.  DmmmoBd.  B 
is  a  matter  altogether  distinct  from  the  qnestian  at  ioBta^  whelber  be 
mistook  Mr.  ]>rammond  for  the  kte  Sir  Robert  Fed.  If  that  dbiaa- 
guished  statesman  had  fallen  in  lien  of  his  aecretaiy,  it  weidd  not,  in 
the  slightest  degreet,  have  altered  our  riew  of  the  mental  aspect  of  the 
case.  Deeply  as  we  should,  in  common  vith  the  whole  woridj  have 
deplored  the  untimely  and  unhappy  death  of  so  greal — ao  ilhuBbioQS  a 
man — a  stem  regard  for  truth,  jttatiee,  and  ht$mamfy  woold  haTe  com- 
pelled us  to  throw  the  shield  of  protectiott  aroimd  the  "poox  hmatic; 
deprived  by  an  inscrutable  Fhmdence  of  the  right  exerciBC  of  those 
{Molties  given  to  him  for  his  guidance  and  sdf-control. 

Continuing  his  observations  on  the  case,  Mr.  Townsend  remaiira ; — 
''Nine  medical  witnesses  had  now  spoken,  with  a  wondeifiil  unanimity 
of  opinion,  ami  the  court  surrendered  at  diacretUm.'* 

**  Surrendered  at  discretion  T'  Truth  was  established ;  the  solenm  and 
sacred  claims  of  justice  were  vindicated.  The  able  judge  then  eoBr 
flodered  it  to  be  hb  duty  to  sU^  the  inquiry,  so  eonvineed  was  he  of  the 
utter  uselessness  and  folly  61  prolimg^ng  so  painful  an  inrestigalioiL 
Did  the  intelligent  jury  hesitate?  Did  they  retire  frem  the  box  appft- 
raitly  unsettled  in  their  minds  as  to  the  verdict  tiiey  ought  to  retamf 
No  sooner  had  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  interlmd,  than  the  jury  at  ones 
bowed  to  the  just  decision  of  Lord  Tindal,  and  without  the  appeanoMB 
of  the  remotest  cBffeience  of  opinion,  retomed  an  unsmmovs  vefdiet  of 
acquittal,  on  the  ground  of  insanity ! 

And  what  says  Mr.  S.  Warren  of  the  efiect  on  the  court  of  the 
evidence  of  the  ^nine  medical  witnessesr  Hear  him? — .'If  sndi  a 
course  is  to  be  allowed  again  in  a  court  of  justiee,  what  seeority  bane 
any  of  us  for  life,  Eberty,  or  property  ^ 

Beverse  the  picture,  and  what  would  have  been  the  sad  ecnsequeneest 
Would  Mr.  S.  Warren  have  ta^ecuited  M'Nanghtenf  What  a  spectade 
of  hoCTor  would  sudi  a  cruel,  disgraceful,  and  barbarous  act  have  been 
in  a  Christian  country  like  that  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  live  1  As 
well  mi^t  he  go  to  the  Highgate  Institntion  fmr  Idiots^  and  drag  mtf 
from  that  aibode  of  lost  and  ruined  nuMk  a  poor  drivdling,  helpleaB^ 
imbecile  child,  and  inflict  upon  him  corpoteal  cbasiisenient  for  a  nflt»- 
eomprehension  of  an  honest  &tinction  between  mmtm  and  tuum.  We 
da  not  believe  that  M'Naughten  knew  (ht  had  die  remotest  coneeptieB 
that  he  was  "  acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land/*  and  if  we  were 
convinced  that  such  an  idea  had  passed  thniii^  bis  mind  imnifidiattiy 
before  be  fired  the  fatal  shot,  it  would  not  hove  altered  our  <^iiiioii  of 
his  insanity  and  total  irresponsibility.    We  do  not^  as  medical  psycho- 
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loguil0i  tQcogQiAQihi8a«a0Gieiitififitest.of  cx^^  The 

tnore  cobbciqiisimbs  of  sh  a«k  Iq  whieh  aa  insane  peraoa  mtkj  be  promptej^ 
Mng  wnitwrtf  ta  lam^  i»  not  ta  owr  mmda  a  gnfficwnt  proof  of  legal  or 
moral  responsibilitj.  Mr.  S.  Wanrea  thiDlcs  ^iflferently.  So  let  it  be: 
he  is  welcome  to  hia  opinion. 

But  what  baa  been  the  history  of  M^aughten  since  his  acquittal  and 
confinement  in  Bethlem?  Mr«  S.  Warren  paid  a  Yisit  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiag  hia  present  condition.  If  his  Tisit  had 
laken  place  sabseqaentljr  to  hia  haying  written  the  whole  of  the  review 
of  Mr.  Townsend^s  work,  we  should  have  lodced  forward  to  suk  artkle 
m  a  future  number  of  Blackwood,  recantittg  the  opiniottS'  expressed  in 
the  communication  before  us.  Our  readers  will  participate  in  our 
surprise  when  they  are  informed  that  the  formal  examination  of 
M^Naughten  (the  details  of  whkh  we  shall  presently  giTe)  was  made 
prior  to  the  eompletioA  of  the  article  in  ^piestion.  Tlua  certainly 
a|4>ears  to  ua  ta  be  most  extraordinary.  If  Mr.  S.  Wacien  had  found 
H'Naughten  a  sane  man,  and  had  be^i  informed  that  he  had  giiea  no 
evidence  of  derangement  of  mmd  from  the  moment  he  was  transferred 
from  Newgate  to  Bethlem  Hospital,,  then  our  opinion  of  his  view  of  the 
trial  would  have  been  somewhat  modified,  and  we  should  not  have 
considered  it  our  duty  to  make  hb  paper  the  subject  of  a  special  ffirtida 
in  our  jouznal^  We  qpo/bOj  without  any  forth w  remarks  of  our  own^ 
Mr.  Warren's  gn^lue  and  interesting  acceuat  of  his  visit  to 
H^aughten : — 

''  M'Naughten  was  standing  in  the  courtyard^  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  place,  (a  pem>er-and-sa!t  jacket  and  corduroy  trousers,)  with  hia 
hat  on,  knitting.  He  looks  about  forty  years  old,  and  in  perfcKst  health. 
His  features  are  regular,  and  their  expression  is  mild  and  prepossessing. 
His  manner  is  tranquil*  Usually  he  wears  his  hat  somewhat  slouched 
-over  his  eyes,  and  sidles  slowly  away  from  any  one  approaching  him,  aa 
if  anxious  to  escape  observation;  but  on  this  occasion  he  at  once  e&terect 
into  conversation  with  our  companion,  cahnly  and  cheerfully,  and 
afforded  us  a  full  opportunity  of  watching  him.  Had  we  seen  him 
casually  elsewhere,  and  as  a  stranger,  we  should  have  thought  his  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  a  certain  sort  of  cheerful  quiet  humour,  especially 
while  he  was  speaking;  but  to  us  it  seemed  certainly  to  exhibit  a  ^b!e 
intellect,  shown  dueny  by  a  Sunt  flickering  smil^  even  when  he  was 
speaking  on  the  gravest  subjects. — ^When  asked  what  had  brought  him 
where  he  was,  he  replied,  'FcUe/  '  And  what  is  fate?*  'The  will  of 
Ood,  or  perhaps' — 'he  added  quickly,  'of  the  devil— or  it  may  be  of 
both)'  and  he  half  closed  his  eyes  and  smiled. — [The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  what  was  deposed  at  the  trial,  as  to  his  infidel  tendencies.}— 
When  told  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  dead,  he  betrayed  no  emotion,  nor 
exhibited  the  slightest  interest..  '  One  should  have  thought  that,  co&« 
aidering  what  has  happened,  you  would  have  felt  some  interest  in  that 
i;entleman.'  He  looked  ratto  ^yiicUy  at  the  speaker,  and  said,  calmly, 
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with  a  faint  smile^  '  It  is  quite  useless  to  talk  to  me  on  thai  subject: 
you  know  quite  well  I  have  long  and  long  ago  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  say  one  word  about  it.     I  never  bave^  and  I  never  will;  and 
60  it  would  be  quite  childish  to  put  any  questions.**  .  .  •  .    '  How  are 
you,  M'Naughten?* — He  slightly  sighed,  and  said,  *I  am  very  uncom- 
fortable.    I  am  very  ill-used  here;  there  is  somebody  [or  something] 
always  using  me  ill  here.     It  is  really  too  bad !     I  have  spoken  about 
it  many,  many  times;  but  it  is  quite  useless.     I  wish  I  could  get  away 
from  this  place !     If  I  could  just  get  out  of  this  place,  and  go  badk  to 
Glasgow,  my  native  place,  it  is  all  I  would  ask  for :  I  should  be  quite 
well  there !     I  shall  never  be  well  or  happy  Iiere,  for  there  is  always 
some  one  ill-using  me  here.'     'Well,  but  what  do  they  do  to  youf 
*  Oh,'  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling,  '  they  arc  always  doing  it;  really  it 
is  too  bad.' — 'Who  are  theyl'     *  Oh,  I  am  always  being  ill-used  here! 
My  only  wish  now  is,  to  get  away  from  this  place !     If  I  could  only 
once  get  to  Glasgow,  my  native  place !'     This  is  the  continual  burthen 
of  his  song.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  complaints  are  altogether 
unfounded;  he  is  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  consistent  with  his 
situation;  and,  as  he  has  never  exhibited  violence  nor  ill-behaviour,  it 
has  never  been  necessary  to   resort  to   personal  coercion,  with  one 
exception.     Two  or  three  years  ago,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that,  as  he 
could  not  get  away,  he  would  starve  himself;  and  he  persevered  for 
such  a  length  of  time  in  refusing  all  kind  of  food  that  he  began  to  lose 
flesh  fast     At  length  he  was  told  by  the  physician  that,  since  he  would 
not  eat  voluntarily,  he  must  be  made  to  eat;   and  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  feed  him  for  a  considerable  time  mechanically,  by  means 
of  the  stomach-pump.     Under  this  treatment  he  presently  regained  his 
flesh,  in  spite^as  it  were-*-of  himself;  and  at  length  suffer^  himself 
to  be  laughed  out  of  his  obstinacy,  and  has  ever  since  taken  his  food 
voluntarily.     He  seemed  himself  to  be  tickled  by  a  sense  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  he  was  guilty.     Not  a  doubt  of  his  complete  insanity 
was  entertained  by  my  acute  companion,  who  has  devoted  much  obser- 
vation to  the  case.     Shortly  after  we  had  quitted  him,  and  were  out  of 
bis  sight,  he  put  away  his  knitting,  placed  his  hands  in  hb  jacket- 
pockets,  and  walked  very  rapidly  to  and  fro,  his  face  bent  on  the 
ground;  and  he  was  apparently  somewhat  excited.     Whatever  may  have 
been  the  state  of  M'Naughten  at  the  time  to  which  our  inquiries  have 
been  directed  in  this  article,  we  entertain  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  is 
now  in  an  imbecile  condition.' 

As  illustrative  of  some  remarks  we  made  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  journal  (Oct.  1850),  when  commenting  on  the  trial  of  Pate,  we 
extract  also  Mr.  Warren's  description  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Oxford,  another  criminal  lunatic : — 

"  Oxford  was  in  another  part  of  the  building,  standing  alone,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  corridor,  gasdng  through  a  heavily-grated  window, 
towards  the  new  House  of  Parliament.     His  hat  was  on;   he  was 

*  This  he  bM  always  said,  and  has  adhered  to  his  resolntloo. 
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dressed  like  M'Naughten,  and  his  jacket  was  buttoned.     We  scarcely 
recognised  him^  owing  to  the  change  of  his  dress.      He  is  fond  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  anybody;  and  conversed  abont  himself  and  his 
offence  in  the  most  calm  and  rational  manner  conceivable.     He  has  lost 
much  of  his  hair — a  circumstance  which  he  appeared  somewhat  to 
regret — for  the  front  of  his  head  is  bald ;  but  he  looks  no  older  than 
his  real  age,  thirty.     He  is  mortally  weary  of  his  confinement,  and 
says  he  has  been  terribly  punished  for  '  his  foolish  act.'     '  FoolishP  we 
exclaimed — Ms  that  all  you  can  say  of  your  attempt  to  shoot  her 
Majesty?'     He  smiled,  and  said,  '*  Oh,  sir,  /  never  attempted  to  shoot 
her;  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.     I  aimed  at  the  carriage-panels 
only.'     '  Then  why  did  you  put  balls  in  your  pistols  Y     *  I  never  did,*" 
he  replied  quiddy.     '  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.     There  were 
no  balls.*     '  Oh,  then  you  have  not  heard  of  the  discovery  that  has 
just  been  made — eh?'     'Discovery — ^what?'      'The  bullets.'     'Oh, 
there  have  been  more  found  than  ever  /  used  at  least;  for  I  assure  you 
I  never  used  any!'     '  What  made  you  do  what  you  did  V     *  Oh,  I  was 
a  fool;  it  was  just  to  get  myself  talked  about,  and  kick  up  a  dust. 
A  good  liorsewhipping  was  taluU  I  wcmted*  he  added,  with  a  faint  sigh. 
These  were  his  very  words.     *  Should  you  have  done  it,  if  you  had 
thought  of  coming  A«re/'     '  No,  indeed,  I  should  not;  it  has  been  a 
severe  punishment !     I  dare  say  public  opinion  says  nothing  about  me 
now ;  1  dare  say  it  thinks  I  have  got  what  I  very  well  deserve — and 
perhaps  I  have;  but  possibly  if  I  were  put  quietly  out  of  the  way,  and 
sent  abroad  somewhere,  public  opinion  might  take  no  notice  of  it.'     He 
has  taught  himself  French,  Italian,  and  German,  of  which  he  has  a  fair 
knowledge.     He  also  used  to  draw  a  little,  and  began  to  write  a  novel ; 
but  it  proved  a  sorry  affair,  and,  being  discouraged,  he  threw  it  up. 
'Do    you    recollect    hearing    the    condemned    sermon    preached  to 
Courvoisier?'     '  Oh,  yes,  very  well.     It  was  a  most  excellent  sermon.^ 
'Did  Courvoisier  seem  to  attend  to  it?*     'Oh,  yes,  very  much;  and 
he  seemed  very  much  affected.     It  was  certainly  a  very  appropriate 
sermon ;  I  liked  it  much.'     '  Did  not  you  think  that  it  might  soon  be 
your  fate  to  sit  where  he  was  ?'   '  What,  in  the  condemned  seat.'  '  Yes.' 
'Oh,  no;  that  never  occurred  to  me.     I  never  expected  to  be  con- 
demned for  high  treason.     Some  gentleman — I  forget  who  he  was — 
said  I  should  be  transported  for  fourteen  years.     I  thought  that  was 
the  worst  they  could  do  to  me;  for  I  knew  I  had  never  meant  to  da 
any  harm,  nor  tried  to  do  it'     '  Yes ;  but  the  judge  and  jury  thought 
very  differently.*     *  Oh,  I  was  very  fairly  tried ;  but  I  never  expected 
to  be  brought  in  incul,     I  was  quite  surprised  at  tJuUf  for  I  knew  I  was 
not  mad,  and  I  wondered  how  they  were  going  to  prove  it.*    We 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  vs;  to  which  he  replied,  gazing  steadily, 
'  Yes.     I  think  I  have— ^ther  at  the  Privy  Council,  or  in  Newgate 
Chapel.'     'Where  did  you  sit  on  the  Sunday  when  the  condemned 
sermon  was  preached  to  Courvoisier  ?*     'I  sate  on  the  steps  near  the 
altar.'     'How  were  you  dressed?'     'Oh,  a  blue  surtout,  with  velvet 
collar  ^  and  he  proceeded  to  describe  his  dress  almost  exactly  as  we 
have  described  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  article.     He  exhibits 
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eonaiderable  defv^mess:  whateYer  lie  does^  tvliefcbir  in  phying  at  tarn, 
or  woi^iag,  {e.  g.  making  ^oyes^  dKS.)  be  does  fac  better  tban  any  ods 
elaCy  and  dbows  considenlJ[>le  tact  aad  energy  in  aetting  bia  eompanioaa 
to  work,  and  sapetintending  tbem.  He  admits  tbat  be  oommijtted  a 
Yery  great  <^ence  in  baving  done  anytbing  to  alarm  tbe  Queen,  and 
attributes  it  entirely  to  a  miscbievous  aad  foolisb  love  of  notoriety* 
He  said,  '  I  tbougbt  it  vould  set  eveiybody  talking  and  wondering/ 
but '  never  dreamed  of  wbat  would  bave  come  of  ifr---least  of  all  ihafc  I 
was  to  be  sbut  up  all  my  life  in  this  place.'  •  .  .  ^  ^  That  list  of  con- 
apirators,  and  letters  &om  tbem,  tbat  were  found  in  your  lodginy 
were  tbey  not  real)'  '  Ob,  no/  be  replied^  witb  raibar  aa  aaxiona 
smile, '  all  mere  sbamr-— only  nonsense!  Tbere  was  never  aaytbing  of 
tbe  sortr  'Tben,  wby  did  you  do  iti*  'It  was  only  tbe  folly  <^  a 
boy;  I  wasn't  nineteen  tben--4t  was  very  silly,  no  doubt.'  '  And  tbeir 
swords  and  dresses,  and  so  fortb — ebf  '  Entirely  nonsense!  It  was 
a  veiy  absurd  joke.  I  did  not  tbink  it  would  come  out  so  aeruMUL  I 
did  not  oppreGUMite  tbe  consequences,  or  I  never  would  bave  done  it.' 
Tbe  word  '  appreciate'  be  used  witb  a  veiy  marked  emphasis. 

^  We  «itertain  no  doubt  wbatever  of  bis  perfect  sanl^;  o/nd,  if  m^ 
as  bia  crime  was  great,  so  bis  punishment  is  fearfuL" 


Art.  VI.— the  MURDERER'S  CONFESSION* 

The  subject  of  crime— -in  all  its  revolting,  painful,  and  varied  aspects-* 
is  a  legitimate  matter  for  psychological  investigation.  It  has  oftaa 
occurred  to  us  tbat  mucb  valuable  light  would  be  thrown  upon  tba 
wwkii^  <^  tbe  healthy  aad  morlnd  mind,  if  we  could  obtain  loa^y 
access  to  the  legitimate  and  tratbful  confessions  of  these  who  bave  been 
engaged  in  tbe  commission  of  great  crimes.  Sudi  documents  are  aifi 
an  times  difficult  to  obtain,  and  when,  as  it  occasionally  occurs,  a  cri« 
minal  who  is  on  the  eve  of  forfeiting  bb  life  on  the  gallows  is  induced 
to  make  a  confession,  and  to  develop  in  detail,  the  motives  which  led 
to  tbe  perpetration  of  bis  crime,  we  are  compelled  of  neeessity  to  look 
witb  some  suspioion  upon  bis  statements,  and  to  admit  their  tmtb  wilib 
considerable  Kmitatiooa.  That  confessions  are  sometimes  made  in 
which  tbe  most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed,  we  bave  no  doubt; 
and  when  these  are  to  be  procured,  they  constitute  valuable  dbto  for 
tbe  study  of  the  jurist  and  medical  psychologist. 
We  have  before  ua  an  eztraordinaxy  document  in  relation  to 


*  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  E.  Qtedstone,  M.P.,  wtdi  the  Address  to  a» 
J1117  by  his  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Tbsny,  at  the  Opmiing  of  th*  Ftrst  CircDtt  Cw^ 
si  Briabaiw,  Moietoa  Bay,  Mi^  ld»  1650;  and  his  Speisii  at  the  Disner  giTeii  to  «ha 
Judge  and  Members  of  the  Circuit,  by  the  Magistracy  and  Gentry  of  the  ' 
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li  cfrnkaioM,  perbapa^  mte  of  the  most  lesMokablQ  crisunal 
eonfessions  upon  record.  It  is  cited  bjthe  aothcw^  of  the  pamphlet^ 
to  establish  the  importance  of  preventing,  by  every  possible  means 
vithin  the  reach  of  the  lawy  the  guilty  from  eseaping  certain  punishr 
BKnt.  In  illustration  of  his  views  on  this  subjeet^  the  author  gives  the 
following  particulars: — 

**  About  the  year  1835,  when  I  happened  to  hold  the  office  of  Assistant 
Crown  Prosecutor,  it  was  allotted  to  me  to  conduct  a  prosecution  against 
several  persons, — servants  on  an  estate  near  Benima, — charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  man  in  the  same  employment.  Hie  trial  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  the  evidence  variously  a^ected  the  nrisoners;  but  there  was  one  of 
the  i>risoner8 — John  Lynch — on  whom  tne  evidence  had  fixed  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  than  the  others.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  trial,  a  very  material  witness,  and  one  who  was  to  have 
proved  that  Lynch  had  been  seen,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  spot  on  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  consume  the 
body  by  fire,  and  on  other  points  to  bring  guilt  completely  home  to  him, 
appeared  in  the  witness-box  m  such  a  state  of  intemperance  that  his  testi- 
mony was  valueless.  To  that  incident  I  attributed  it — as  I  did  not  hesitate 
at  the  time  to  avow — ^that  the  prosecution  failed,  and  Lynch  with  the  others 
was  acquitted.  'Tis  true,  the  presiding  judge  (the  present  Sir  William 
Sorkm)  most  deservedly  imposed  a  fine  of  £60  on  tiie  delinquent  witness, 
who  was  the  overseer  oi  the  estate  on  which  the  prison^s  were  convicts. 
This  occurred  in  1835, — and  in  six  years  afterwards,  during  the  absence  of 
the  present  respected  Attomey-Greneral  in  En^aad,  his  office  devolved  ob 
me,  and  it  beeame  my  duty,  at  the  Berrima  Assises  of  that  year,  to  proseeute 
this  same  Lynch  for  a  murder  perpetrated  under  circumstances  of  great 
enormity.  For  that  murder  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  But 
the  worst  respecting  him  remains  yet  to  be  told.  In  the  interral  between 
hia  acquittal  in  1835^  and  his  oonvictioa  in  IS42,  he  ooHUUtted  nine 
distinct  murders,  making  the  sum  of  his  terrible  guilt  to  amount  to  ten 
murders,  to  which  he  confessed  previous  to  his  execution ! ! — and  in  this 
admitted  catalogue  of  his  crimes,  he  acknowledged  that  the  murder  of  hk 
feUow-servant,  on  the  estate  near  Benima,  was  one  in  vhiok  he  had  a 
piincipal  share.  To  add  the  greater  guilt  to  deeds  so  horrible,  these 
crimes  were  perpetrated  under  circumstances  of  atrocitv  to  which,  from 
his  own  narrative,  taken  down  from  his  lips,  the  records  oi  crime  in  this  or 
any  other  country  furnish  no  parallel, — a  mdmorMd  and  dreadful  example 
of  the  calamity  tnat  may  befal  a  community  when  a  man,  charged  with  a 
serious  crime,  of  which  he  is  guilty,  is  tned  and  acquitted,  and  let  loose 
again  up<Mi  society— -a  far  more  oaagerous  pest  than  be&re— emboldened  by 
impunity  with  fresh  desperation  and  augmented  hardihood  to  enter  anew 
upon  a  career  of  crime,  and  calculating  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  proof  of 
guHt,  of  which  his  experience  of  tJto  ordeal  through  which  he  has  lately 
passed  inspires  a  natural  assurance.  Grievous  as  is  the  wrong — one  i 
Delieve  rarely  inflicted — of  unmerited  puoishment  being  inflict^  on  an 
innocent  man, — the  wrong  is  grievous,  too— and  <me  perhaps  of  far  mora 
frequent  occurrence— of  goBty  men  being  permittea  to  escape  with  im* 
punity;  {ot  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  Msides  the  mercy  due  to  an 
mdividual,  there  is  a  mercy  at  least  as  imperative  involved  m  the  justice 
due  to  the  public,  in  securing  the  safety  of  tneir  lives  and  the  protection  of 
their  property." 

When  speaking  of  the  caiue  qfcrimef  the  enfhor  observes^ — 
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"  For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  filled  the  offices  (with  the  internal  of 
two  years'  absence  in  England)  of  Attorney-General  and  Judee  of  th« 
Supreme  Court  in  Port  Philip  and  in  Sydney;  and  the  resuK  of  that 
experience  supplies  to  the  Question — ^what  is  the  cause  of  crime  P — the 
answer,  'that  intoxication  is  the  hot-bed  from  which  crime  springs.' 
Directly  or  indirectly,  all  crime  is  traceable  to  it—the  exceptions  being  so 
few  as  to  establish  the  general  rule.  If  a  dray  is  stopped  and  robbed  on 
the  highway,  what  is  the  first  object  of  search  F — ^the  keg  of  spirits.  If 
there  be  no  spirits,  the  plundered  property  is  converted  into  cash,  speedUj 
to  be  spent  in  intoxication.    If  a  store  in  the  country  is  robbed,  the  first 

1>lunder  is  that  of  the  cask  or  the  bottle  that  contams  some  intoxicating 
iquor.  A  quarrel,  that  after  a  short  time,  with  a  little  reflection,  would 
be  forgotten  by  sober  minds,  is  renewed  and  revived  with  firesh  exaspera- 
tion in  the  mind  at  a  moment  of  intoxication,  and  a  thirst  created  for  the 
most  disproportionate  and  dreadful  revenge.  At  such  a  moment,  too,  the 
jealous  mind,  without  any  real  ground  of  jealousy,  converts  remote  sus- 
picion into  certain  conviction,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
numan  passions.  Indirectly,  intoxication  is  the  cause  of  crime  by  pro- 
ducing poverty;  for,  in  this  country,  habits  of  inebrietjr  constitute  the 
main  cause  of  it,  as  no  man  in  this  country  capable  of  worK  is  necessitoualy 
poor  who  does  not  spend  in  intemperance  those  means  bv  which  he  should 
support  his  family.  Poverty,  again,  begets  crime;  and  thus  from  intoxica- 
tion, as  from  a  parental  source,  l)Oth  derive  their  existence." 

These  are  important  facts,  and,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  the  author's 
experience  as  a  judge  in  a  penal  settlement,  where  his  means  of  obaervit* 
tion  must  necessarily  have  been  very  extensive,  they  are  entitled  to  our 
serious  consideration  in  any  investigation  we  may  make  into  the  subject 
of  crime.  With  the  view  of  first  showing  how  drunkenness  alters  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  and  transforms  one  who,  in  his  sober  moments, 
was  a  humane  man,  into  a  downright  demon ;  and  secondly,  to  esta- 
blish that  it  is  a  vice  from  the  evil  consequences  of  which  no  rank 
or  class  is  exempt,  and  that  wherever  it  prevails,  its  victim  is 
always  doomed — ^though  he  may  escape  an  ignominious  fate — to 
poverty,  to  degradation,  and  disgrace,  the  author  gives  the  subjoined 
details, — 

"  The  criminal  was  the  parish  clerk  and  sexton  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Campbelltown.  He  was  a  person  accustomed  to  the  observances  of  reli- 
gion,— and  bore  the  character  of  an  inofiensive  neis;hbour.  It  happened, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  trivial  ouarrel  with  his  wife,  ne  repaired  to  a  public 
house,  and  there  becoming  maddened  with  liquor,  he  exclaimed,  '  G-ive  me 
one  half-pint  of  rum  more — it  is  the  last  I  shall  ever  drink.'  Within  aa 
hour  from  having  drank  that  last  disastrous  draught,  he  imbue^liis  guilty 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife  and  two  children  as  they  slept.  For  thia 
monstrous  crime,  an  ignominious  expiation  of  his  life  was  made  upon  the 
scaffold.  Yet,  when  the  morning  sun  arose  upon  the  day  on  which  he  did 
this  foul  and  damning  deed,  there  was  as  little  reason  to  suppose  that  ere 
its  close  he  would  have  committed  an  act  of  such  atrocity,  as  that  any  who 
now  hear  me,  will  this  dav  be  guilty  of  a  like  terrible  perpetration. 
This  is  the  history  of  a  drunkard's  deed,  and  a  drunkard's  doom. 

"  The  second  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of  a  painful,  though  less 
revolting  character.  It  is  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  summoned  oefore 
me,— when  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Bequests  of  this  colony, — ^for  a 
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debt  of  £10.  Tho  defendant  had  been  a  field-officer,  and  had  led  into 
action  one  of  our  most  gallant  ref^iments.in  a  memorable  battle  fought 
donns  the  Peninsular  war.  He  admitted  the  DlaintiflTs  chum  ;  it  was  a 
debt  due  to  a  baker  for  bread  supplied  to  the  aefendant  and  his  family. 
On  being  asked  how  he  proposed  to  satisQr  the  demand,  he  said— drawing 
from  his  pocket  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  field  officers  who  led  regiments 
into  action  at  the  battle  of  Albuera — '  This  is  all  that  is  left  to  me — ^I  hare 
no  other  means  of  liquidating  the  debt.'    He  then  handed  the  medal  to  the 

?laintifi^,  who  paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  prompt  generosity  that 
never  shall  torget,  and  that  touched  deeply  the  feelings  of  ail  who  neard 
him,  addressed  we  defendant — '  No ;  tou  nave  won  tnat  medal  nobly  in 
the  service  of  your  country,  and  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  deprived  yoa 
of  it.  I  forgive  you  the  debt,  and,  moreover,  whenever  you  want  a  loiu  of 
bread  for  yourself  or  the  family,  come  to  me  and  you  shall  not  go  without  it.' 
The  whole  scene  was  truly  affecting, — and  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  more 
to  admire  the  noble  generosity  of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  pity  and  deplore  the 
degradation  and  deep  sense  of  self-humiliation  endured  oy  the  defendant, — 
a  brave  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  possessed  of  many  accomplishments, — ^yet 
who,  it  was  well  known,  by  habits  of  intemperance  had  reduced  himself  to 
a  state  of  poverty  that  obhgedhim  to  accept  of  the  humble  baker's  bounty* 
for  the  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life  to  his  family." 

We  now  purpose  laying  before  our  readers  the  confession  of  the 
murderer  Ltkch  in  detail.  The  guilty  career  of  this  man— originally 
transported  from  Ireland — ^is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
human  crime.  Any  one  of  the  dark  deeds  he  committed  would 
deservedly  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Thurtells,  Rushes,  and 
other  most  execrated  names  in  the  criminal  calendar: — hut  the  series 
qfstieh  deeds — which  he  admits  he  perpetrated  with  cold-blooded  atro- 
city— defies  the  page  of  history  to  produce  a  parallel.  At  the  time  of 
his  trial  he  was,  apparently,  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  His  ap- 
pearance and  manner  were  not  only  not  of  a  forbidding,  but  of  a  mild 
and  prepossessing  character.  Though  undefended  by  counsel — he  con- 
ducted his  own  defence  with  self-possession  and  coolness,  and  with 
remarkable  ingenuity.  In  his  confession,  he  first  minutely  detailed  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  murder  of  two  persons  whom  he  met 
on  the  road,  and  whose  company  he  joined.  These  two  persons  — one 
a  black  boy — were  driving  a  dray  belonging  to  Mr.  T,  Cowper,  laden 
with  bacon  and  other  articles  for  the  Sydney  market.  Lynch  killed 
them  with  an  axe  as  they  lay  asleep — ^liid  the  bodies  under  a  heap  of 
stones — proceeded  to  Sydney,  and  sold  the  articles  on  the  dray  in 
Sydney,  and  on  his  return  up  the  country  in  sole  charge  of  this  empty 
dray — ^he  'proceeded  to  state — ^he  fell  in  with  two  Frasers  (father 
and  son),  and  thus  describes  his  manner  of  making  their  acquaintance, 
and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them : — 

"  While  encamped  at  Bolland's,  at  the  Stone-quarry,  the  two  Frasers 
came  up  with  Baw tree's  horse  team  and  dray.  We  sat  together  by  the 
fire,  had  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and,  as  usual,  I  told  them  as  many  lies  as 
suited  my  purpose,  and  managed  to  get  from  them  an  account  of  the  whole 
of  their  and  their  master's  concerns,  as  well  as  of  the  valuable  load  they 
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liAd  OKU  But  I  iiad  dwn  no  iiitoafcion  «f  ddmg  i^kem  any  kum.  We 
trarelled  to^^ether  next  daj,  and  I  was  enabled  to  afiMl  them  creat  nasiat- 
KDoe  in  getting  on  their  tired  horsea,  for  netither  of  them  coala  drive  well, 
and  I  iTBB  clever  in  the  management  of  draft  eattle.  We  enoamped  m 
Bargo  Bmsh,  by  the  aide  or  the  n>ad,  and  a  cart  with  two  »en  and  ji 
woman  afberwarda  joined  na.  When  we  were  all  lying  down,  and,  I 
belieye,  all  but  myaelf  asleep,  a  man  on  horaebaok  lode  Tip,  and  Buide 
paaiaonlar  inqmriea  about  Mr.  Cowper's  dray,  deacribiiM^  it  eocactly,  and 
telling  the  whole  history  of  its  disappearance,  ns  w^  as  tint  of  the  ibifer 
and  Uaok  boy.  I  lay  still,  and  did  not  speak  a  word;  bat  ¥rwaet,  the  eld 
man,  got  up,  between  asleep  and  awalce,  and  ^msw^eied  someithing  «t  ran- 
dom. !Zhe  rider  tiben  aakea  the  distance  to  the  neaieat  ion,  aad  went  on. 
'  Wiew  r  said  I,  '  this  is  sharp  work, — this  will  never  do, — I  most  get 
rid  of  this  dray,  and  obtain  another  somehow.*  I  had  the  whole  night  to 
think  over  -&e  matter,  and  to  form  my  plans.  So  in  the  monnng  I  weat» 
under  the  pretence  of  looking  for  my  ouUocks,  but  in  reality  dT  diirins 
them  away  into  a  deep  gully.  I  strangled  the  dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cowper's  bullock  driver,  and  staid  awi^  long  enongh  to  alknr  the  other 
oart  witii  the  two  men  and  the  woman  to  leave,— knowing  that  the  JBVaaers, 
who  seemed  greatly  to  desire  my  company  irom  the  aasistanee  I  could  give 
them  in  managing  their  teams,  would  wait  for  me.** 

**  When  I  returned,  I  told  them  that  my  bullocks  were  nowhere  to  be 
foimd,  and  I  had  no  doubt  they  had  gone  to  their  own  home— up  the 
country  beyond  Berrxma.  I  consulted  witb  them  what  I  had  best  do,  and 
we  agreed  that  I  should  leave  my  dray  there,  siaoe  it  was  neaiiy  eD^yCy, 
and  go  on  with  them  for  the  buUocks,  as  they  offered  to  take  the  few 
things  I  had  on  their  dray.^  We  encamped  for  this  night  in  a  flat  on  the 
other  side  of  Cordeaux's  Hill. 

^  He  did  not  tell  me,  writes  the  maeistmte,  why  he  allowed  the  night 
to  fass  without  }»erpetrating  the  intei^ied  murdar  of  the  Fraaerc,  bi^— 
'  in  the  morning,*  said  he,  '  young  Fraser  went  over  the  ridge  to  eet  in 
the  horses,  and  i  volunteered  to  go  with  him  and  assist.  It  was  cola,  and 
I  put  <m  a  pea-jacket — not  to  keep  me  warn,  however,  but  ioeonoe^  an 
axe  which  I  held  under  my  arm.  When  I  got  up  to  young  Fraser,  I  had 
no  difficoltv  in  obtaining  the  opportunity  I  wanted.  I  gave  him  one  crack 
on  the  head,  and  he  just  dropped  like  a  log  of  wood.  Iff' people  hnefo  hew 
easy  it  is  to  take  away  lifg,  things  of  this  hind  would  happen  eftener* " 

In  cases  of  .suicidey  the  presence  of  means  for  die  easy  commission 
of  the  act  has  been  known  often  to  originate  the  imptilne.  The  baxe 
fflght  of  blood  has  given  rise,  in  a  particular  order  of  mind,  to  feeliiiga 
of  extreme  mental  agony,  and  has  suggested  ideas  quite  opposed  to  the 
natural  thoughts  of  the  individual  A  gentleman^  subject  to  great 
mental  depression,  made  an  attempt,  but  an  unsocoess&d  one,  to  cut 
his  throat.  He  assured  us  that  he  had  no  idea  of  injuring  himself 
until  one  day  whilst  shav'ng  he  cut  his  chin^  and  canght  the  sight  of 
blood.  The  impulse  then  immediately  seized  him,  and  he  i^i^ied  the 
razor,  and  made  a  fearful  gash  in  his  throat. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  great  means  in  our  power  of 
lessening  the  amount  of  serious  crime  is  to  render,  in  every  possiUe 
way,  the  act  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  facility  offered  for  the 
purchase  of  some  of  the  most  dead^  poison^  prior  to  the  passing  of 
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Ixypd  CampMrB  Inll  relating  to  ik»  sale  of  arsenic,  led  to  tlie  com- 
HiiauoD  of  many  capital  offences  :— 

**  I  tlten  retianed  to  old  Fraser,  who  remained  with  the  dray,  and 
beganyaming  to  him.  After  a  time  lie  began  to  wonder  what  had  become 
of  '  W  oily/  I  had  my  axe  all  n^ht,  but  woald  not  etrike  until  I  conlcl 
buJlc  sane.  At  last  he  turned  his  head,  and  down  he  went.  The  next 
business  to  attend  to  was  the  gettiae  rid  of  the  bodies.  I  dragged  the  old 
one  some  yards  out  of  the  way.  Test  persons  passing  thiough  the  flat 
might  come  upon  it,  and  then  returned  to  the  body  of  the  son.  With  m 
spade  I  got  m»n  the  dray,  I  dug  a  hcAe  and  boned  him;  aftenrards,  I 
boaried  the  father  in  the  same  manner. 

**  By  tine  tone  I  had  finished,  the  day  was  far  advanced,  so  I  thought  it 
better  to  stop  there  for  the  night.    By  the  evening  of  the  next  dvfl  got 
to  Mulligan's.    I  had  no  notion  of  trusting  them,  or  indeed  anybo<fy,  so  I 
amused  niem  with  an  aocoant  of  my  being  nired  to  drive  up  the  dray  for  a 
ffentilcman  in  Sydney.    The  fiunily  consisted  of  the  old  man,  MuUican, 
Mrs.  Midligan,  who  lived  with  him  but  was  not  his  wife,  her  son,  a  JikL  of 
about  eighteen,  and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen.    Mrs.  Mul- 
ligsn  seeing  chests  of  tea  on  the  dray,  uid  she  was  out  of  tea,  and  proposed 
to  buy  a  chest  of  me.    At  first  I  reminded  her  of  the  bad  faidi  um^  had 
kept  with  me  beibre,  but  pretended  at  length  to  bargain  with  her.    But 
this  was  only  my  craft,  you  should  know,  for  I  had  no  notion  of  letting  her 
have  any  of  the  properi^:  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  they 
had  in  the  house.    She  said  tuey  had  £9.    We  did  not  come  to  any 
agreement,  but  I  let  them  hope  they  would  get  some  of  my  master^ 
property.    The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  pulled  out  a  note  (£1)  and 
sent  to  Gray's  public-house  for  rum  to  treat  tnem.    In  the  evening  we 
drank  togetiier  and  got  very  sociable,  but  I  took  care  not  to  drink  much. 
Well !  thou^ts  were  in  my  head,  and  the  time  was  coming  on;  I  began 
to  feel  verv  aisturbed,  and  1  walked  out  of  the  hut.    It  was  a  clear,  cold, 
windy  nisut,  I  looked  up  at  the  bright  moon,  and  I  prayed  to  Almighty 
God  to  direct  me ! !    I  said  to  myself,  I  am  an  injured  man,  and  the 
MulTiganB  have  defrauded  me  of  what  I  perilled  life  and  liberty  to  obtain. 
That  fellow,  when  I  was  starving  in  the  Berrima  Iron  Gang,  has  often 
passed  me  by  without  so  much  as  giviujg  me  a  shilling,  when  he  had  many 
poimds  which  were  justly  mine  in  his  hands.    And  now,  would  it  not 
be  right  that  they  should  lose  all  they  possess,  as  a  judgment  upon 
them  for  withholding  his  own  from  the  poor  prisoner  P    Heaven  guide 
me,  and  point  out  to  me  what  to  do!*  Well,  I  went  into  the  house  again, 
and  we  had  another  glass  of  rum  round.    Now  it  was  a  cold,  windy  night, 
so  I  took  up  the  axe  and  said  I  would  go  and  out  a  few  barrow-loads  of 
wood  for  the  fire,  if  John  (meanmg  the  young  man)  would  wheel  them  in. 
We  went  out  and  had  some  talk  whilst  I  was  cuttmg  up.    He  said  that 
Mulligan  was  an  old  man,  that  he  should  have  the  farm  at  his  death,  and 
that  God  Almighty  would  soon  take  him  away,  adding  that  if  he  did  not» 
he  (John)  would  give  him  (mayhap)  a  helpmg  hanoT    I  was  shocked  to 
hear  him  speak  in  fliis  way,  knowing  how  near  he  was  to  his  own  departure 
out  of  this  world;  so  I  said,  *  Ah!  John,  you  should  not  speak  in  that  way ; 
you  don't  know  what  may  be  in  store  for  yourself.'    At  this  time  he  had 
taken  in  two  loads  in  the  barrow,  and  was  come  for  the  third.    I  had  just 
finished  my  work,  so  I  took  the  axe,  gave  it  a  back-handed  swing  against 
his  skull,  and  threw  it  down.    I  threw  a  quantity  of  boughs  overuiebody, 

*  Tills  profane  and  impious  expression  contrasts  strangely  with  the  temptation, 
under  which  he  acted,  when  he  murdered  Mr.  Cowper^s  drayman  «nd  the  hlack  boy. 
He  there  states — **  If  there  be  snch  a  thing  as  the  dcTJl,  he  wis  busy  with  me,  and 
would  not  leave  me  alone :  it  was  as  if  somebody  was  tagging  at  me." 
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and  went  back  to  the  hut.  We  had  another  ghus  to^^ether,  and  the  mother 
inquired  for  her  son.  I  said  he  had  offered  to  go  into  the  bush  to  sec  if 
my  horses  were  right.  After  a  time  she  began  to  wonder  that  Jolin  did 
not  come  back,  and  to  be  very  fidgety.  G&s  bothered  me.  She  also 
mentioned  a  dream  she  had  the  night  before:  she  thought  she  had  an 
infant  child,  and  that  she  had  seen  this  child  horribly  mangled  and  corcred 
vrith  blood.  I  hated  this  old  woman,  for  she  used  to  toss  cups  and  balls, 
And  could  foretel  things.  Well,  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  she  must  go 
to  the  door  and  cooey.*  She  cooked  for  John,  but  no  John  came ;  and  at 
last  she  would  not  even  drink,  llien  old  Mulligan  said,  '  Perhaps  the  lad 
is  lost  in  the  bush;'  and  took  his  gun  outside  to  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  hut.  It  did  not  suit  me  to  have 
neighbours  drawn  to  tne  house,  so  I  said  to  Mulligan,  '  You  had  better 
not  fire;  people  will  come — perhaps  the  police;  and  if  we  are  to  deal,  it 
wont  answer  that  the  dray  should  be  seen  here.'  '  Truth,  lad,  that's  a 
right  thought  of  you,'  he  answered;  and  instead  of  firing,  folded  his  arms, 
holding  the  gun  with  the  muzzle  pointing  up.  Well,  there  was  no  quieting^ 
the  old  woman,  and  I  had  my  eye  upon  her  inside,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was  standing  by  Mulligan  outside.  I  saw  her  take  out  a  large  knife  and 
conceal  it  in  her  own  clothes,  and  then  giro  it  to  the  little  girl.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

What  were  the  intentions  of  the  old  woman?  Had  she  a  suspicion 
that  there  had  been  foul  play  with  her  son,  and  did  she  seize  the  kmfe 
anticipating  a  struggle  with  L3nich  for  her  own  lifet 

"  I  had  left  the  axe  on  the  ground  when  I  had  cut  the  wood,  but  my 
own,  with  which  I  had  such  good  luck  ^ith  the  other  four,  was  in  tlie 
dray;  but  then,  how  to  ^et  it  without  showing  my  intent — but  I  never 
was  at  a  loss  in  the  schemmg  line,  so  I  pretended  that  a  dog  Ihad  ^ot  was 
troublesome,  and  took  him  to  tie  him  to  the  wheel  of  the  Sr^Lj;  tms  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  axe,  and  placing  it  imperoeived  under  my 
thick  coat.  By  this  time  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  bewitched,  would 
be  content  with  nothing  short  of  going  outside  and  looking  for  her  son; 
she  went  towards  the  spot  and  began  moving  the  bouffhs  which  covered 
the  body.  Now  or  never,  thou^t  I — I  prayed  to  (rod  to  help  me  I ! ! — 
^letermined  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt — and  kept  my  eye  upon 
Mulligan,  who  was  close  oeside  me :  he  turned  his  head — one  blow,  and 
down  ne  went.  I  then  hastened  towards  the  old  woman — she  was  in  the 
act  of  returning,  having  found  her  son's  body ;  but,  playing  the  cunning, 
she  said,  '  Lord!  what  brings  the  police  here? — there  are  Oiree  of  them 
getting  over  the  fence.'  I  was  not  to  be  gulled  that  way,  so  I  gave  her 
my  foot,  which  staggered  her,  and  then  brought  her  down.  None  now 
remained  but  the  little  girl.  The  poor  little  thing  had  never  done  me  any 
injury,  and  I  was  really  sorry  for  her.  I  went  into  the  hut  where  she 
remained,  and  I  said  to  her — '  Now,  my  little  girl !  I  will  do  for  you  what 
I  would  not  for  the  others,  for  you're  a  good  girl:  you  shall  have  ten 
minutes  to  say  your  prayers." 

"  Here  (says  the  magistrate)  Lynch  paused,  as  if  he  had  a  difficulty  in 
goiD^  on.  I  suppose  it  might  be  a  feeling  of  remorse ;  and  I  could  easily 
imagine  that  the  scene  of  the  child  begging  for  hfe  must  have  been  a  moat 
pitiable  one.  I  therefore  ended  the  pause  by  saying — 'In  short,  you 
Killed  her,  and  with  the  axe.'  He  said,  '  I  did ;'  upon  which  I  bid  nim 
proceed.     '  I  now,'  he  proceeded,  '  began  to  consult  with  myself  as  to  the 

*  A  common  mode  of  calliug  in  Australia,  which  by  keeping  np  a  long  drawl  on 
the  first  s>lkble  coo — and  uttering  the  lost  syllable  <;y,  in  a  loud  and  sharp  tone,  is 
heai'd  at  a  great  distance  in  an  Australian  forest. 
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best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bodies.  If  I  buried  tbem  in  a  frequented 
neigbbonrhood  like  that,  it  was  likely  that  the  graves  migbt  be  discovered. 
There  were  plenty  of  Wombat*  holes  near  at  hand,  but  it  would  bo 
troublesome  to  carry  all  the  bodies,  and  the  native  dogs  might  ptdl  them 
partly  out.  I  felt  an  aversion  to  the  thought  of  burning  the  bodies  of  my 
lellow-creaturcs — it  seemed  such  inhumanity/.** 

One's  blood  boils  at  the  idea  of  an  impious  wretch  like  this  talking 
of  "  humanity/'  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  burning  the  bodies  of 
three  of  his  murdered  victims ! 

'*  But  then,"  he  continues,  "  I  considered  that  the  poor  things  could  feel 
nothing,  and  that  it  was  little  odds  to  them  whether  they  were  burned  or 
buried.  I  therefore  put  them  upon  a  heap  of  logs  close  to  the  house, 
where  the  Mulligans  nad  been  burning  off  a  piece  for  potatoes.  When 
the  fire  was  well  made  up,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  the  bodies  burned. 
They  flared  up  as  if  they  were  so  manv  bags  filled  with  fat.  It  was  an 
awful  thing  to  stand  alone  in  the  dead  or  night,  and  to  see  the  four  bodies 
burning  to  ashes.  By  morning  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  heap,  like  of 
slacked  lime;  I  took  it  up  in  my  hand,  and  buried  it  in  another  part  of  the 
paddock.  I  may  have  left,  pernaps,  some  ends  of  bone  behind.  I  then 
Dumed  the  greater  part  of  the  Mulligans'  clothes,  and  made  such  altera- 
tions in  the  bouse  as  I  judged  necessary;  for  I  had  still  a'  difBcult  card  to 
play,  and  must  satisfy  the  neighbourhood  that  I  had  become  rightfully 
possessed  of  the  farm,  horses,  and  cattle. 

"  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  ^o  to  Gray's  inn  and  ask  to  see  him.  On 
his  coming  out,  I  inquired  of  hmi,  with  seeming  concern,  what  kind  of  a 
nan  Mulligan  was  in  his  dealings.  I  knew  his  answer  would  be  an  inquiry 
why  I  asked.  I  said  that  I  had  just  come  from  Sydney,  where  I  had  met 
Mulligan  and  concluded  a  bargain  with  him,  but  that  he  had  failed  to 
deliver  the  cattle  as  he  had  promised.  Knowing  by  Mulligan's  papers 
the  persons  to  whom  he  probably  owed  money,  I  took  care  to  go  to  them, 
and  make  similar  inquiries.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  look  down  upon  me 
as  a  kind  of  flat,  and  that  Mulligan  had  taken  me  in.  I  acknowledged 
that  I  had  lent  him  a  valuable  mare,  which  had  cost  me  eighty  guineas, 
and  pretended  to  look  very  blank  when  it  was  hinted  that  pernaps  I  might 
never  see  my  mare  again.  Some  thought  that  the  whole  thing  was  made 
up  between  Mulligan  and  his  landlord,  'Smith,*  for  some  fraudulent 
purpose  of  their  own. 

"  I  then  went  to  Sydney,  called  at  the  Gazette  Office,  and  pretending 
to  be  Mulligan,  paid  "for  an  advertisement  in  his  name,  to  the  effect  that 
his  wife  havmg  absconded  from  her  home,  he  would  not  be  answerable  for 
her  debts.  I  then  wrote  several  letters  in  his  name  to  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  farm,  beini^  chiefly  arrangements  about  money 
matters — for  I  had  collected  enough  of  his  afifairs  to  be  able  to  word  them 
in  a  suitable  manner.  When  I  returned  to  Wombat  Brush,  all  these 
things  were  told  me  as  so  much  news,  and  I  appeared  to  be  a  victim.  I 
afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  in  Mulligan  s  name,  as  from  Illawarra, 
and  employed  a  man  to  put  it  for  me  in  the  Campbelltown  post-office,  and 
this  I  showed  about.  The  stupid  fellow,  however,  not  knowing  mv 
meaning,  put  it  in  Liverpool  instead,  and  thus  the  post-mark,"  he  added, 
smiling,  '*  enabled  vou,  sir,  to  detect  the  trick  after  I  was  apprehended. 
But  it  answered  well  with  the  neighbours.  A  man  on  the  next  farm,  who 
at  first  troubled  me  with  a  great  many  awkward  questions,  was  at  length 
so  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  that  he  wanted  me  to  marry  his  daughter. 

*  A  smalt  quadruped,  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  that  borrows  in  tho  ground, 
somewhat  in  the  mauuer  of  rabbits  in  Euglaud. 
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"  I  liaye  mentioned  these  things  all  at  once,  to  aoconnt  for  mj  bemir 
allowed  to  enter,  without  dispute,  into  the  possession  of  tiie  Mulligans' 
property.  I  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  into  everybody's  eyes.  Even  the 
officer  of  the  mounted  police,  and  his  three  troopers,  who  called  at  the  hut 
a  few  days  after  the  murder,  went  away  quite  satisfied.  But  before  I  took 
all  these  steps  I  went  down  to  Appin,  with  a  light  cart  and  two  of 
Bawtree's  horses,  to  fetch  up  Bamett  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  fellow- 
servants  with  me  at  M'Evoy's  there.  I  had  promised,  when  I  parted 
with  them,  if  I  met  a  situation  they  would  like,  I  would  let  them  anow. 
I  accordingly  described  to  them  the  Mulligan  family,  and  hired  them  in. 
Mulligan's  name.  I  left  them  the  cart  and  one  horse  to  bring  them  up. 
I  selected  them  because  they  were  immigrants,  and  simple  people.  They 
would  believe  anything  you  told  them.  I  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
aocountiug  to  them  for  the  absence  of  the  Mulligan  family.  I  told  them 
thai  Mulligan  and  his  wife  had  had  a  row,  and  that  he  had  turned  them 
out ;  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Five  Islands  and  hide,  on 
account  of  a  horse  found  in  his  possession  which  was  all  wrong  (that  is, 
stolen)." 

It  would  appear  that  the  murderer  was  quite  destitute  of  all  feeling 

of  remorse,  or  compunctions  of  conscience,  for  after  wading  through  a 

sea  of  human  blood,  he  expresses  himself  as  being  "  comfortaJbhf  sMcdT 

in  the  house  of  the  man  whom   he  had,  with  his  tr^  9091,  a]i4 

doA/bghUr^  butchered  in  cold  blood !     It  is  a  surprise  to  us  that  the 

stones  with  which  the  house  was  built  did  not  crumble  together,  and 

cniBh  this  monster. 

"  I  fO€u  now  con^ortahly  settled,  made  improvements  on  the  &rmt 
determined  to  dear  and  fence  an  additional  paddock,  and  intended  to  live 
honestly  and  do  everything  fair  and  square,  out  I  was  obliged  togo  down 
the  country  to  settle  things  with  Smith,  then  the  landlord.  He  was  a 
knowing  shaver — ^but  I  was  at  least  as  deep  as  he — so  we  arranged  matters 
to  the  satisfaction  of  us  both. 

'*  Beturning  home  on  one  occasion  from  Sydney,  on  the  18th  FebmarT» 
last,  I  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  Bazor-back.  In  the  morning,  while 
on  the  point  of  starting,  I  was  met  and  accosted  by  a  strange  maD«  wlio 
seemed  very  free  and  open  in  his  conversation,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
get  out  of  tne  way,  and  that  it  might  not  be  known  where  he  was  going. 

*  Why,'  I  said,  '  you  do  not  look  luce  a  bushranger.'  '  No,'  said  he, '  I'm 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and  have  just  quarrelled  with  my  wife,  and  have 
sworn  never  to  live  with  her  again.*  I  wanted  a  man  to  lirip  to  put  up 
some  fencing.  Now  this  was  a  pretty  (i.  e.,  strong-built)  man,  and  had  Im 
look  of  a  good  man  for  working,  and  being  simple  enough  to  all  appeaaranee^ 
seemed  just  the  fellow  to  suit  me.  I  spoke  him  fiur,  and  after  some  more 
talk  I  hired  him  for  six  months  for  15/.  This  was  Kerns  Landregan,  the 
man  on  whose  account  I  am  about  to  suffer.  At  the  time  I  speak,  I  had 
not  the  most  distant  intention  of  doing  him  an  iniury.  We  proceeded 
together  towards  Berrima.  I  gathered  more  from  nim  on  the  way — he 
said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  earned  together  as  much  as  8^  per  week, 
up  the  coimtry,  during  the  last  harvest.  On  my  saying  it  was  a  large 
sum,  he  said  that  he  could  work  against  any  man,  and  his  wife  was 
accustomed  to  work  too.  She  used  to  bind  the  sheaves  for  him.  On  his 
parting  with  her  he  had  stuck  to  the  money  (i.  e.,  kept  it  himself).  I  said* 
'  Is  she  your  lawful  wifeP'    He  replied,  'Yes.'    '  Juid  can  you,'  said  I, 

*  defraud  your  own  lawfrd  wife  of  the  money  she  has  hardly  earned  by  Jbhe 
sweat  of  her  brow  P  I  would  myself  take  a  musket  and  rob  upon  the  hi|^* 
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way  sooner  than  be  (piilty  of  such  cnielty.    I  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
give  her  some  of  his  money,  but  he  was  obstinate.     When  we  passed 
Holland's,  where  his  wife  was  staying,  I  saw  her,  while  he  hid  himself 
under  some  clothes  in  my  cart.    I  then  again  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
give  his  wife  her  own  proper  share,  since  he  had  parted  from  her,  as  he 
declared,  for  ever.    But  he  had  no  feeling  for  her,  and  my  heart  began  to 
turn  against  him,  and  to  feel  a  hatred  for  him  as  a  selfish  and  hardhearted 
man.   When  we  got  to  Crisp's,  he  hid  himself  again,  and  on  zny  asking  all 
about  it  as  we  got  on  the  road,  he  gave  me  an  account  of^his  having 
accused  Mr.  Crisp,  before  the  niagistrates,  of  stealing  a  bundle  that  hS 
had  left  at  the  house.    From  his  account  I  perceived  he  was  a  kind  of 
lawyer,  and  fond  of  court.    Besides,  on  geUin'g  better  acquainted  with 
him,  I  found  he  was  by  no  moans  simple,  as  I  at  first  sup|)osed,  but  had 
a  deal  of  cunning  about  him.    I  was  sorry  that  I  had  nired  him,  and 
would  have  got  rid  of  him  at  once,  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  having 
nothing  <  about  me  but  orders,  which  I  could  not  get  cashed  at  Stone- 
quarry,  I  had  borrowed  a  one-j^und  note  of  him — ^i  tried  everywhere  in 
vain  to  change  my  orders  dunng  the  day,  but  could  not— I  was  even 
obliged  to  borrow  another  one-poimd  note  firom  him.    Towards  sundown, 
two  men  with  bundles  joined  us  on  this  side  of  Nattai  Bridge,  and 
expressed  their  intention  of  camping  with  us  for  the  night.    But  tnis  did 
not  suit  me,  so  that  I  spoke  roughly  to  them,  on  which  they  were  offended 
and  went  on.    We  encamped  (Landregan  and  I)  on  the  spot  well  known 
to  you,  sir,  and  then  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  do ;  I  was  greatly 
a^tated,  and  could  not  close  my  eyes,  while  the  other  fellow  slept  like  a 
pig.    What  was  I  to  do  F    If  I  took  this  fellow  with  his  law  to  the  farm 
with  me,  it  would  certainly  be  my  ruin,  for  after  using  his  wife  as  he  had 
done,  he  would  not  stop  at  informing  a^^ainst  me ;  even  if  I  got  money  in 
Berrima  (which  I  could  do),  and  paid  him  his  two  pounds,  tdling  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  off,  he  would  hare  me  up  to  court  for  a  breach  of 
agreement,  and  then  the  magistrate  might  ask  questions.    We  had  been 
seen  together  b^  so  many  people  on  the  road,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
risk  in  killing  mm;  but,  evezything  considered,  it  seemed  the  safest  and 
best  plan  after  all.    He  deserved  it  for  his  ill  usage  of  his  wife,  and  he  had 
some  money  in  his  pocket,  although  it  was  not  for  his  monev  I  killed  him. 
I  passed  the  night  thinking  over  these  thoughts,  and  on  tne  next  morn- 
ing, after  putting  to  the  horse,  I  set  my  eye  upon  him.  He  was  a  powerful 
made  man,  I— small,  as  you  see  I  am ;  and  he  had  boasted  to  me  that 
since  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  he  had  nerer  met  the  man  that 
coidd  throw  him.    WeU,  my  man,  thouf;ht  I,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  able  to 
settle  you,  notwithstanding  your  fine  limbs.    He  had  just  laid  down  the 
tomahawk  with  which  ha  had  been  cutting  a  little  wood  to  make  un  the 
fire.    I  took  it  up  without  his  perceiving  me.    ' Now  Imust  mind  what  I 
am  about,  for  if  X  do  not  hit  fair,  and  he  tackles  with  me,  I  shall  be  done.' 
He  sat  astride  on  the  long  log  on  which  our  fire  was,  smoking  his  pipe, 
thinking  of  nothing.    His  nead  was  a  little  turned  from  me ;  I  gave  him 
one  blow  and  he  ful,  and  then  another  when  he  was  down,  but  the  first 
settled  him.    I  then  hid  the  body  imder  some  bushes,  where  it  was  found 
next  day,  stripping  off  all  the  clothes  to  the  shirt,  and  hiding  them.    I 
intended  to  have  retomed  as  soon  as  I  eonveniently  could,  and  Duried  the 
body ;  but  my  time  was  come,  and  I  can  see  the  hand  of  God  in  my 
detection,  for  T  well  remember  tddng  off  the  belt  (the  discovery  of  which 
in  my  house  was  the  strongest  thing  against  me  at  the  trial)  and  throwing 
it  into  a  small  hole  of  water ;  but  afterwards  perceiving  the  end  of  it  above 
the  water,  and  fearing  to  leave  it  there,  I  pitched  it  into  the  cart,  and 
never  thought  of  it  since.    Thia  was  Sunday.    1  returned  home,  and  on 
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the  Tuesday  I  was  apprehended  by  vour  orders.    Tou  know,  sir,  hoir,  by 
degrees,  everything  then  came  out. 

The  preceding   melancholy,  humiliating,   and  revolting    statement 
affords  data  for  grave  and  serious  comment.     The  most  charitable 
construction  to  put  upon  the  matter  would   be^   to  suppose  what 
the  criminal  himself  imagined,  that  the  devil  had  actually  got  pos- 
session of  his  mind;  for  he  observed,  when  alluding  to  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Cowper's  drayman  and  the  black  boy,  "  if  there  be  euch  a 
thing  as  Hie  devil,  he  was  busy  with  me,  and  would  kot  leave 
ME  alone:  it  was  as  if  something  was  tuggino  at  me."     How 
fearful  to  contemplate  the  impious  prayer  offered  up  to  an  offended 
Deity,  at  the  moment  when  the  murderer's  hand,  still  red  with  human 
blood,  was  in  the  act  of  being    lifted   to    deprive   another    fellow- 
creature  of  life,  sending  him,  perhaps,  unprepared  into  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Judge.      Contemplating  one  of  his  reyolting  murders,  he 
says — "  Well !  thoughts  were  in  my  head,  and  the  time  was  coming  on; 
I  began  to  fed  very  disturbed,  and  I  walked  out  of  the  hut     It  was  a 
clear,  cold,  windy  night,  and  I  looked  up  at  the  bright  moon,  and  I 
PRAYED  TO  Almighty  God  to  direct  me."      Lynch  evidently  did 
not  pray  that  Otod  might,  in  His  infinite  love  and  mercy,  turn  the 
current  of  hb  murderous  thoughts,  and  open  his  eyes  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  fearful  abyss  of  crime  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge^  both  soul 
and  body;  but  he  actually  prayed  that  God  might  direcl  him  in  the 
safe  commission  of  the  mwrder,  for  thoughts  of  the  injuries  which  his 
intended  victim  had  inflicted  upon  him  at  a  previous  period  of  his  life, 
and  feelings  of  revenge  at  the  same  moment,  were  uppermost  in  his 
mind.     Lynch  again  exclaimed,  when  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  in 
doubt  how  to  effect  the  murder,  and  whether  Mulligan  ought  not  to 
perish  because  he  had  formerly  acted  cruelly  towards  him — '^  Heaven 
guide  me,  and  point  out  to  me  tclMt  to  doT 

Can  a  more  affecting  picture  be  conceived  than  that  sketched  by  the 
murderer^  when  he  so  graphically,  and  no  doubt  truthfully,  describes 
the  yearnings  of  Mulligan's  heart-broken  wife  after  her  poor  lost  child) 
When  the  boy  was  missing,  his  mother.  Lynch  says,  "grewfidgetty^  and 
''  bothered  me."  She  then  gave  expression  to  her  surprise  that  John 
did  not  return  home;  and  after  describing  to  Lynch  a  prophetic  dream, 
about  an  infant  child  she  had  seen  horribly  mangled  and  coYcred  with 
blood,  which  had  disturbed  her  night's  rest^  he  says  of  the  poor 
woman — "noUdng  would  satisfy  her,  but  she  mtut  go  to  tlie  door  and 
cooey,*'  After  resolving  to  murder  her,  and  arming  himself  with  the 
weapon  which  he  had  wielded  so  successfully  on  former  oocasipns,  and 
with  which  the  foul  deed  was  to  be  perpetrated,  he  exclaimed,  "  / 
prayed  to  God  to  help  me.**    But  we  have  said  enough  to  establish  that 
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this  man  must  liave  been  either  a  maniac,  in  the  ordinaiy  acceptation 
of  the  tenn,  or  one  of  those  awful  instances  of  terrible  brutality,  accom- 
paniedy  as  it  occasionally  is,  with  a  thirst  for  human  blood,  with  which 
the  world's  histoiy  unhappily  abounds,  and  in  which  all  moral  sense, 
affectum,  and  feding,  appear  either  to  have  been  destroyed,  or  never  to 
have  existed — ^in  fact,  cases  of  moral  anccHlteda* 

The  ordinary  channels  of  communication  often  bring  before  us 
similar  illustrations  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  following  remarkable  case  appeared  in  the  Times,*. 
The  &ct8  appear  to  be  taken  from  a  French  paper : — ^A  woman, 
aged  forty,  named  Anne  Valby,  was  tried  four  days  ago  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes  of  the  C6te-d*0r  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  In  early 
life  her  conduct  was  most  scandalous,  and  she  had  two  illegitimate 
children.  She  was  suspected  of  having  caused  the  death  of  one  of 
them  by  plunging  it,  when  quite  young,  in  cold  water.  She  was  also 
suspected  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  her  sister.  In  1842  she 
married  an  old  man  named  Faiveley,  of  Comblanchien,  and  he  died  six 
weeks  after  with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels.  Before  his  death,  she  had 
criminal  relations  with  more  than  one  person.  A  little  after,  she 
married  another  old  man,  named  Gmllaume,  of  the  same  place,  and, 
though  she  had  two  children  by  him,  her  conduct  continued  to  be  scan- 
dalously licentious.  She  was  accustomed  to  bring  in  beggars  from  the 
roadside  to  drink  and  indulge  in  orgies  with  her.  She  had  frequent 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  used  violent  threats  agunst  him.  In 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  March  last,  the  neighbours  heard  them  quar- 
relling and  fighting,  but  paid  no  attention.  Two  days  after,  the  woman 
announced  that  her  *'  old  man**  had  disappeared,  and  that  she  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him.  She,  however,  made  no  search  after 
him,  and  after  awhile  went  to  an  adjacent  village  to  pay  a  visit. 
During  her  absence  the  body  was  discovered  in  the  well  of  her  house. 
She  returned  just  as  the  neighbours  had,  with  some  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  getting  it  up.  She  passed  by  it  with  unconcern,  and,  while  it  was 
being  examined,  coolly  sat  down  and  partook  of  food.  Traces  of  blood 
were  found  on  the  bed,  on  the  walls,  and  on  an  axe,  and  the  woman  was 
arrested.  Her  children,  a  boy  of  thirteen  and  a  girl  of  seven,  then 
stated  that  they  had  been  awakened  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  March 
by  the  quarrel  and  fight  of  their  father  and  mother;  that  the  latter  had 
beaten  the  old  man  on  the  head  with  an  axe  until  he  fell  on  the  bed  and 
died;  that  she  had  then  made  the  boy  assist  her  in  dragging  the  body 
to  a  dark  comer,  and  in  placing  some  furniture  before  it  to  prevent  it 
from  being  seen;  that  she  had  afterwards  washed  the  blood  out  of  the 

*  September,  1851 
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sheets,  and  made  him  and  the  girl  sleep  in  the  bed  firom  which  the 
corpse  had  been  removed;  that  the  next  morning  she  had  k^t  them  at 
home  until  all  the  neighbours  had  gone  into  the  fields,  and  had  then. 
made  them  assist  her  in  tossing  the  body  into  the  well.  The  principal 
witness  against  the  woman  was  her  own  son ;  but,  though  his  evidenoa 
caused  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  court,  it  produced  no  effect  on 
her.  The  jury  declared  her  guiUy,  without  extenuating  circmnstanoea, 
and  the  court  condemned  her  to  death.  She  displayed  no  emoUon  en 
hearing  the  sentenee,  ofnd  toalked  away  unth  ajvtm,  step.  The  next  day 
she  wag  heard  singing  and  dancing  in  her  cdL  How  humiliating  to  the 
proud  reason  of  man — to  his  "Qodlike  intellect'* — ^that  he  should  ever, 
in  obedience  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Froyidence,  be  redaoed  to  so 
sad  and  terrible  a  condition!  The  subject  is  suggestive  of  solemn 
reflections. 


<!^rig(nal  C^ommttnfcations. 


ON  IMPEOVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  INSANE. 

PUBLIC  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 
BT  HEKBT  KOKSO,  M.B.  OZOK. 

JFellow  qfthe  J^oyal  College  qfPhynciatu,  Author  of  **  Bemarhe  on 
Insanity,  its  Nature  and  Treatment"  ofe. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  that  the  present  means  available  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  are  insufficient,  and  that  those  which  exist  offer  mneh 
room  for  improvement.  But  if  one  class  of  lunatics,  more  than  another, 
seems  to  call  peremptorily  for  relief  at  the  present  day,  it  oonsists  of 
those  who  are  ^maxafrom  respectable  hut  poor  families. 

For  the  wealthy  afl  conYeniences  are  open, — whether  private  asylums, 
lodgings  with  medical  men,  or  their  own  houses ;  and  it  is  the  mult  of 
their  triends  more  than  their  circumstances  if  all  is  not  done  for  them 
which  can  be  done. 

For  the  poor,  or  labouring  classes,  the  county  lunatic  asylums,  the 
hospitals  of  ^ethlem  and  St.  Luke's,  See.,  BffoTd  great  and  suitable  aooom* 
modation.  The  economy  and  diet  of  these  houses  is  perhaps  superior  to 
anjrthing  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed ;  the  degree  of  respect  with 
which  they  are  treated  equals  what  they  have  always  received  from  and 
given  to  their  companions ;  and  the  social  habits  of  the  patients  are 
(setting  their  maladies  aside,  in  which  they  are  common)  not  inferior  to 
those  which  thev  have  always  known. 

But  what  is  there  for  nersons  of  habits  as  refined  as  their  richer  neigh- 
hours,  and  education  often  superior?  They  cannot  afifbrd  the  former 
alternative,  and  are  too  often  compelled  to  accept  the  latter,  and  this 
at  a  cost  which  none  but  those  who  witness  theur  sufferings  can  at  aU 
appreciate. 

What  can  the  father  of  a  family,  the  possessor  of  an  income  averaging 
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160/.  or  200/.  per  annum,  do,  when  one  «on  ont  of  fiye  becomes  insane  P 
or  what  can  tne  children  do  for  that  father  P  What  can  the  clergyman, 
the  medical  man,  the  man  of  small  business — I  may  say  the  great 
majority  of  the  middle  classes— do  P  Can  those  who  have  always  known 
what  it  is  to  have  a  home  of  refinement,  though  not  of  affluence, — who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  quiet  and  affection  of  that  home  (often  all  the 
more  tenderl]^  regarded  because  poor), — ^bo  thrown  among  the  illiterate 
and  coarse-minded,  and  escape  with  impunity,  not  only  injury  to  their 
present  feelings,  but,  what  la  worse,  a  great  obstacle  to  their  chances  of 
recovery  P  W  ould  it  not  be  dreadful  to  a  person  in  health*  living  the  life 
of  a  gentleman,  if  he  were  thrown  sudaenly  into  a  workhouse,  and 
treated  like  a  pauper, — ^if  he  were  not  only  separated  firom  all  the  ties  of 
affection  (which  in  ihe  case  of  the  insane  may  be  necessary),  but  sur* 
rounded  suddenly  by  that  which  he  has  ever  looked  upon  as  a  resource 
which,  under  no  circumstances,  he  could  accept  P  And  if  this  is  the  case 
with  a  person  in  health,  who  sees  and  knows  the  boundaries  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not,  who  can  exercise  his  inteUect  in  contriving  plans  for 
himself,  and  knows  that  all  human  evils  have  their  limits, — how  dreadful 
would  it  be  to  minds  which  are  oppressed  with  that  anguish  and  rest- 
lessness which  only  those  experience  who  have  lost  the  power  of  their 
judgment,  and  know  not  whitner  they  are  drifting !  But  more  of  this  b j 
and  by. 

Before  I  continue  the  discussion  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  I  would 
state  briefly  the  sort  of  remedy  which  appears  to  me  to  be  needed.  The 
plan  which  I  would  suggest  is  similar  in  its  general  object  to  those  which 
philanthropic  men  have  suggested  before — viz.,  tie  esiablMment  pf 
AsjduiM  for  ike  MiddU  Classes.  Its  only  claim  to  originality  is,  that  it 
^  diners  in  the  details  of  commencing  this  system.  But  this  difference  is 
the  more  insisted  on,  from  the  belief  that  the  former  schemes  failed,  not 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  object  to  attract  interest,  or  of  benevolence  of 
intention  to  excite  S3rmpatiiy,  but  from  attempting  too  much  at  first,  and 
attempting  thia  on  a  plan  which  hardly  seemed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

Plans  have,  I  believe,  been  suggested  to  build  a  large  hospital  for  the 
class  which  I  allude  to,  and  to  charge  some  such  sum  as  100^  per  annum 
as  the  minimum  of  reception  into  such  a  hospital. 

The  reasons  why  I  object  to  the  details  of  such  a  design,  while  I 
approve  of  the  intentions  of  its  organizers,  are — First:  That  to  attempt 
to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  an  object  which  is 
only  in  embijo,  has  the  character  of  incapability  too  much  stamped  upon 
it.  How  dimeult  it  is  to  raise  a  large  sum  when  the  object  and  scheme 
are  well  known  and  appreciated, — for  an  ordinary  hospital,  for  instance  (a 
mode  of  charity  more  trusted  by  Englishmen  than  any  others);  how 
much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  oe  when  the  advantages  of  the  scheme 
are  only  imagined  by  a  few,  and  known  as  facts  to  none.  Secondly :  To 
charge  a  sum  approaching  100/.  per  annum  as  the  minimum  of  reception 
into  the  house,  in  point  of  fact  excludes  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  I 
am  interested, — for  how  can  persons  of  small  incomes  afford  so  large  an 
amount  P 

Let  us  begin  at  the  other'  end.  Let  the  work  grow  according  aa  it 
proves  its  worthiness ;  let  us  trust  to  the  devotion  of  the  few  who  are 
wiUing  to  organize  it,  before  we  appeal  to  the  sjmpathy  of  the  public, 
who  are  at  present  uninterested.  It  those  deeply  mterested  in  the  matter 
would  begin  in  a  sure  though  humble  manner, — would  set  a  precedent 
and  show  an  example, — mudi  might  be  rightly  expected  and  certainly 
achieved. 
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Let  VLB  suppose  we  cotdd  open  a  house  for  forty  inmates  (twenty  of  each 
sex),  and  place  the  expense  of  opening  the  house  on  the  charity  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  the  current  expenses  of  each  inmate  upon  his  own  friends. 
Let  us  consider  that  each  inmate  would  require  the  expenditure  of  60/. 
per  annum, — ^namely,  40/.  for  his  keep  and  share  of  attendance,  and  10/. 
or  his  share  of  house-rent,  coals,  and  candles,  &c. ;  that  the  40/.  per  annum 
were  defrayed  by  his  relatives,  and  the  10/.  per  annum  represented  the  gift, 
— the  medical  attendance  being  the  voluntary  work  of  such  gentlemen  aa 
were  interested  in  the  working  of  the  house. 

I  put  this  forward  as  a  sketch  of  a  scheme  which  might  be  commenced 
as  an  experiment.  I  by  no  means  imagine  it  to  be  the  beat  that  could 
be  devised,  or  free  from  objections :  1  know  that  many  will  think  that  I 
reckon  the  expenses  at  too  low  an  average ;  but  if  they  consult  the 
averages  of  hospitals  generally,  I  believe  I  shall  be  found  not  to  be  loo 
sanguine. 

Families  in  the  receipt  of  from  150/.  to  200/.  per  annum  could  and 
would  give  what  is  not  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their 
sick  brother  or  sister  under  any  circumstances,  though  they  are  not  able 
to  afford  him  such  luxuries  (or  rather  I  w^uld  say  necessaries)  a&privaey^ 
comfort,  and  MIL 

]N  ow  if  it  were  possible  to  open  a  house  for  forty  inmates  at  the  rate 
above  mentioned,  those  who  organize  the  charity  need  only  feel  them- 
selves responsible  for  400/.  per  annum, — a  sum  which  five  or  six  gentle- 
men interested  and  concerned  in  the  matter  would  not,  1  imagine,  have 
much  difficulty  in  raising.  For  this  sum  the  house  could  be  opened,  the 
scheme  started,  and,  I  trust,  a  precedent  set  of  a  most  important  and 
useful  nature. 

The  size  of  this  establishment  would  not,  of  course,  bo  equal  to  the 
wants  of  London,  even  if  we  exclude  all  those  above  and  below  the  claaa 
which  interests  us  at  the  present  moment.  But  it  would  occupy  no  incon- 
siderable position.  For,  if  we  reckon  the  length  of  residence  of  each 
inmate  at  14  weeks  (not  an  unfair  average  for  acute  cases,  and  acute 
cases  are  the  only  ones  contemplated),  by  having  forty  inmates  continually 
succeeding  one  another,  we  open  our  doors  to  about  150  cases  in  the 
course  of^the  year.  Care,  of^  course,  must  be  taken  that  no  inmate 
should  continue  to  reside  when  his  case  has  become  chronic;  and  theref<Mre 
some  period  between  six  months  and  one  year  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  residence  under  any  circumstance. 

To  enter  further  into  the  details  would  be  inappropriate  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  each  person  can  jud^e  for  himself  of  its  capahihties,  if  conducted 
with  untiring  energy  and  kindliness  of  heart. 

It  will  be  said  there  are  many  private  asylums  willing  to  receive 
patients  at  40^  per  annum ;  but  the  melancholy  and  ready  answer  is,  that 
out  of  this  sum  a  livelihood  is  obtained  or  a  fortune  made  by  the  pro- 
prietor. This  fact  speaks  volumes.  I  will  only  add,  that  one  main  charac- 
teristic of  what  I  would  propose  should  be,  that  no  private  inducement 
should  be  held  forth  to  any  one  to  take  a  share  in  the  scheme  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  work  in  a  just  and  generous  cause. , 

I  will  now  enter  more  in  detail  upon  some  of  the  chief  argumenta  which 
induce  me  to  advocate  the  scheme. 

And,  1st,  I  would  urge  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  (general  scheme ; 
2ndly,  those  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  which  I  have  moi- 
tioned  above. 
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SxcTioir  L 
On  the  general  necessities  for  some  such  scheme  as  that  suggested* 

My  arf(axnenti  for  this  desorlpiion  of  charily  divide  themselTes  into  two 
heads: — 

I.  The  neceflsities  of  the  class  contemplated. 

II.  The  general  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  adopting  ^ic5/ic  measures 
for  the  treatment  of  the  msane  of  the  upper  oUuBses. 

I.  On  the  matter  of  the  necessities  qf  the  class,  I  would  urge — 

1.  That  we  frequently  witness  the  grievous  distress  arising  from  the 

want  of  such  means,  aud  that  the  reason  of  this  distress  is 
manifest  enough. 

2.  That  the  class  for  which  I  plead  have,  independently  of  the  urgency 

of  their  distress,  peculiar  daims  on  the  attention  of  those  who  feu 
for  the  suffering  of  their  fellow-creatures,  inasmuch  as  that  they 
have  received  hitherto  peculiar  neglect. 

1.  As  an  example  of  the  wants  of  this  class,  take  such  cases  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  select,  not  on  account  of  any  remarkable  circumstances 
about  them,  but  because  they  have  occuired  lately,  and  are  fresh  in  my 
memory ; — 

A  gentleman,  an  inmate  of  «  private  asylum,  where  he  received  and 
appreciated  kindness,  was,  the  other  day,  suddenly  removed  to  St.  Luke's, 
from  the  want  of  means  to  continue  his  residence  elsewhere.  I  saw  him 
continually  while  at  the  first-mentioned  asylum;  he  seemed  contented 
with  his  lot,  conscious  that  he  was  wrong  in  mind,  and  sensible  that  the 
treatment  he  received  was  kindly  meant,  and  ^ual  to  what  he  had  any 
right  to  expect  in  his  then  existing  condition.  Tne  head  attendant,  who 
took  the  ^ntleman  to  St.  Luke's,  told  me,  that  it  was  a  most  diAtressing 
sight  to  witness  his  misery  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  herded  with  a 
class  necessarily  very  inferior  to  his  own ;  he  told  me  that  the  patient 
wept  like  a  child,  and  '*  that  it  was  one  of  the  bitterest  sights  he  had  ever 
witnessed." 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  confinement  for  many  years  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  removed  from  the  private  asylum  in  which  he  was,  to  a 
pauper  esteblishment,  on  account  of  tne  lack  of  means  of  his  friends.  This 
person  lay  awake  for  nights  in  great  distress  of  mind  ;  he  would  prostrate 
nimself  at  my  feet,  imploring  me  to  interfere :  his  anguish  appeared  to  be 
truly  pitiable.  This  gentleman  was  not  removed :  indeed,  the  whole  cir* 
cumstance  had  arisen  out  of  a  mistake. 

Another  gentleman,  whom  I  saw  a  few  days  ago,  is  now  wandering* 
about,  and  living  a  most  wretehed  life  of  anxiety  and  fear,  as  well  as  danger 
to  himself  and  others,  because  his  friends  cannot  afford  a  private  asylum, 
and  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  commit  him  to  a  pauper  lunatic  asj^lum. 
And  I  must  say,  that  however  much  I  saw  the  necessity  for  restraint,  I 
could  not  but  sympathize  heartily  in  their  hesitation  as  to  adopting  this 
the  only  mode  at  tlieir  disposal. 

There  has  been,  recently,  a  surgeon  at  Bethlem,  who  was  for  a  long^ 
time  under  my  care  at  a  private  asylum ;  he  is  now,  or  has  been  lately, 
classed  wnong  the  worst  patients  there,  being  very  offensive  in  his 
habits,  &c.  ^uiis  gentleman  is  among  society  utterly  incongruous  with  his 
former  habits,  and  it  is  verjr  painful  to  witness  it,  though  in  his  cose  there 
was  not  that  degree  of  sensibility  which  exists  in  many. 
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I  trast  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  ima^ne  that  the  excellent  inatita- 
tions  of  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke  do  not  fulfil  their  work  liberally  and 
honourably,  because  I  deplore  the  social  condition  of  some  of  their  inmates. 
These  charities  would  ^o  out  of  their  proper  sphere  of  action  did  ther 
make  distinctions  of  social  ranks :  all  persons  admitted  witiun  their  walls 
come  in  the  light  of  destitute  persons  who  have  no  other  arailable  meaaa 
of  support  or  aid  through  theur  illness.  That  persons  of  higher  rank  in 
the  social  scale  are  frequently  received  is  certaimy  the  case :  out  His  is  tke 
very  paint  I  deplore. 

I  will  not  add  any  more  cases  of  distress  arising  from  the  want  of 
asylums  for  the  middle  classes :  it  is  wearisome  to  myself  to  write  them, 
when  I  know  how  common  they  are :  how  much  more  wearisome  must  it 
be  to  read  their  common-place  record !  I  only  bring  these  few  forward  as 
instances  of  ordinary  life. 

But  there  are  two  arguments  likely  to  be  raised  against  the  importanoe 
of  this  mode  of  charity,  which  I  would  rebut  in  this  nlaoe :  it  wm  be  aaid 
by  many,  that  ike  wants  qftkis  class  are  qf  too  refined  and  wmreal  a  naimre 
to  elicit  a  charitable  work  ;  and,  secondly,  that  tJks  insaine  are  inompable  cf 
appreciating  even  these  refined  desiderata,  I  will  say  a  few  worda  on  these 
twopoints  separately.    And 

Mrst,  I  assert  that  the  ordimarp  history  of  lifh  shows  tu  that  the  ahsemos 
qf  the  refined  courtesies  and  hamts  of  hfe  is  not  a  trifle. — ^lliOBe  persons 
who  argue,  that  the  forms  of  society  are  trifles,— 4hat  to  feel  bitterly  the 
necessi^  of  communing  only  with  those  with  whom  we  not  only  haye  no 
sympathy,  but  who  wound  our  feelings,  however  unconsdoosly,  at  every 
turn, — is  a  refinement  of  sensibility  which  charity  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  for, — ^would,  I  confidently  believe,  argue  very  differently  if  they 
themselves  had  experienced  thelilce  disruption  of  what  they  had  esteMned 
most  precious.  Does  not  ordinary  life  teach  us  this  lesson !  the  poor  gentle> 
man  willingly  starves  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  empkj^ 
ment  where  all  his  associations  must  be  grievously  injured;  the  poor 
labourer  allows  himself  to  go  through  every  suffering  with  cheerfolneas 
before  he  will  be  degraded  to  pauperism,  and  what  is  not  much  better  than 
prison  discipline.  £2ven  when  life  is  departin^^,  and  when  our  dying 
brother  or  sister  has  long  ago  taken  leave  of  its  hopes  and  fean,  we 
still  find  the  power  and  cogency  of  the  instinct  which  drives  a  person  to 
ding  to  the  very  last  to  the  little  refinements  of  life  deemed  to  be  so 
essential  to  self-respect. 

These  refined  sentiments  are,  to  the  man  of  cultivated  mind,  more 
essential  than  food  to  the  hungry  or  clothing  to  the  naked ;  and,  however 
much  the  utilitarian  may  say,  that  "  if  a  man  prefers  starving  to  degrada- 
tion, I  cannot  help  him,  he  must  starve," — however  much  those  in  auuoiity 
may  hope,  with  all  kindness  of  intention,  to  intimidate  such  an  one  into 
accepting  relief  which  obliges  Uie  relinquishing  the  refined  emotions  <^ 
life,  nature  will  not  change, — he  will  go  through  dreadful  sufferings  before 
he  will  jrield. 

And  It  is  good  that  this  should  be  so,  if  refinement  and  cultivation  have 
any  real  worth, — if  the  grosser  element  is  not  always  to  master  the  more 
ethereal,  and  if  our  delight  In  the  objects  of  our  senses  is  not  always  to 
overcome  our  delight  in  those  more  abstract  operations  of  the  mind  by 
which  man's  position  is  so  pre-eminently  discemiole  from  that  of  the  lower 
animals  of  creation.  Sad,  mdeed,  would  it  be  for  us,  should  the  day  ever 
come  when  the  voice  that  pleads  for  refined  sensibility  is  not  h«ird  to 
speak  with  thrilling  and  convincing  accents,  —  when  associations  are 
esteemed  dreams,  and  only  the  grosser  desires  realities. 

But,  secondly,  it  may  be  argued  that  tiie  insane  do  not  (M  the  influenoe 
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of  these  refined  MsociationB,  and  do,  in  oonseqnence,  not  regret  their 
absence.  This  is  true  of  certain  classes  of  the  insane,  but  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case  with  certain  other  classes, — ^the  classes  I  am  interested 
in,  namely,  those  of  incipient  and  actire  insanity.  The  imbecile  may  not 
feel  them;  those  who  have  suffered  shipwreck  and  lie  stranded  uncon- 
scious on  the  barren  shore  of  this  most  fell  disease, — ^may  be  and  are  dead 
to  such  considerations ;  but  he  whose  vessel  is  hurryinj?  to  that  shore,  who 
sees  his  &te,  struggles  with  it,  and  yet  is  spell-bound,  reels  all  these  things 
to  a  most  morbid  and  ezaegerated  degree.  In  the  stages  of  insanity 
before  the  imbecile  sta^e,  tiungs  are  often  exaggerated  mto  importance 
which  appear  to  have  no  importance  to  tlie  healthy ;  an  unguardea  expres- 
non  of  an  attendant  is  thought  to  mean  something  very  terrible !  a  word 
of  disrespect  an  insupportable  insult !  On  the  other  hand,  kindness  of 
manner  and  gentleness  of  tone  seem  (according  to  the  revelations  of  those 
who  recover)  to  shed  a  brightness  more  brilliant,  and  more  significant  with 
meaning  and  intensity,  thim  the  sane  can  even  imagine. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  thai  confksion  cf  thought  eonfen  obtuseneM 
qftensilnSty :  just  the  reverse  is  the  ease.  It  is  a  ^reai  error  not  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  active  madness  and  imbecihty.  For  be  it  ever 
remembered,  as  a  great  and  important  truth,  that  oonAision  of  mind 
increases  mystery,  and  mystery  ever  increases  emotion :  may  I  not  almost 
add,  that  clearness  of  head  dissipates  keenness  of  feeling  P  For  the  truth 
o£  these  observations  let  us  agam  look  into  the  page  of  ordinary  life :  Idl 
men  suffer  from  delirium  at  times :  for  what  is  dresming  but  delirium,  and 
what  is  madness  but  such  a  state  of  our  nervous  organism  going  on  in  the 
waking  state  as  ordinary  persons  only  suffer  from  in  that  state  of  vital 
depression  which  we  call  sleep  P  Now  do  we  not  know  by  experience  that 
tiie  revelations,  the  images  stamped  on  the  mind  in  dreaming,  are  more 
keenly  felt  tban  the  same  would  be  in  the  waking  state  P  Thus,  a  little 
bodily  ailment  in  sleep  leaves  the  impression  of  a  terrible  disease,  conven- 
ing such  a  sense  of  woe  as  we  hardly  ever  realize  when  awake :  painful 
images  produce  in  sleep  horror  which,  if  revealed  to  us  when  awake,  might 
cause  fear  and  anxiety,  but  no  such  sense  as  that  of  nightmare.  Indexed, 
the  emotion  which  we  call  horror,  and  which  is  so  very  terrible,  hardly 
aeems  to  belong  to  the  economy  of  a  cultivated  mind  when  awake  and  in 
lieahh :  is  it  not  peculiar  to  the  vmjperfect  states  qf  childhood,  dreaming,  and 
disease? 

I^^ow,  the  reason  why  confusion  and  mystery  should  so  increase  emotion, 
and  why  clearness  of  head  should  dissipate  it,  is  sufficiently  manifest  if  we 
analyze  our  mental  condition  in  this  life :  for  we  are  in  sight  of  good  as  of 
a  vision  ever  fleeting,  and  yet  have  a  constant  struggle  to  preserve  our- 
selves from  evils,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  are  ever  loreing  them- 
selves upon  us ;  and  our  chances  of  maintaining  our  ground  in  this  struggle 
depend  on  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  vicissitudes  l^t  surround 
us.  We  know  this  instinetivelg,  and  in  consequence  proportionably  desire 
accurate  knowledge.  When  a  person  is  in  health  of  mind  and  body,  he  is 
clearly  conscious  of  the  position  that  different  objects  bear  to  one  another; 
be  knows  what  to  expect  next ;  to  what  an  extent  things  are  likely  to  go ; 
be  knows  their  boundaries ;  and,  much  more  than  this,  he  knows  that 
there  are  boundaries :  whereas  in  disease  all  this  is  lost.  Thus,  in  the  sane 
state,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  between  objects  of  sense,  objects  of  ab- 
stract thought,  our  own  identity,  and  the  relation  that  these  several  dis- 
tinct matters  have  to  one  another.  But  how  is  it  in  delirium  P  We  lose 
sight  of  all  these  divisions ;  we  think  an  object  of  sense  is  a  horror  of  mind, 
a  dyspeptic  twinge,  a  sense  of  mental  woe.  We  do  not  perceive  clearly 
our  own  existence  and  individuality :  thus,  as  in  disease,  we  may  imagine 
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that  some  little  pain  of  our  own  intimates  that  some  one  else  whom  we 
love  is  ffoing  through  fpreat  distress,  and  that  we  are  only  tortured  by 
sympathy  and  the  inability  to  help  them.  Abstract  thoughts,  again,  are 
esteemed  terrible  bodily  simerings,— all  power  of  distinction,  and  of  eonne 
Jill  power  of  discerning  the  relation  between  the  yarions  objects  of  consci- 
ousness, is  lost. 

How  often  may  we  obserye  that  the  person  in  delirium  lies  and  watches 
one  sitting  by  his  side  as  if  his  attendants  countenance  were  the  index  of 
mysteries  unfathomable ;  anjthin^  he  does  is  thought  to  haye  a  wretched 
air  of  indefinitiyeness  and  inconsistency.  Again,  how  the  patient  si^ha 
jifter  the  countenance  which  he  loyes  with  a  restless  desire  which  is  truly 
affecting,  and  out  of  consonance  with  the  ordinary  economy  of  life !    We 

gass  by  the  expressiye  gestures  of  the  poor  madman, — ^we  content  ourselyes 
y  sayins;  it  is  all  disease ;  but  to  him  who  desires  to  read  the  history  of 
man's  lite  and  suffering,  there  is  a  page  lying  open  to  him  which  reyeab 
more  than  the  writer  of  fiction  could  conceiye. 

But  to  proceed.  Because  I  dwell  so  much  as  I  haye  done  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  tne  insane,  and  desire  so  much  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  let  it 
not  DC  imagined  that  I  am  not  as  practically  aware  as  any  one  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  yiolence  to  many  or  the  tender  associations  of  the  insane, 
and  preyenting  tnem  from  haying  their  full  swing.  For  instance,  I  know 
that  frequent^  the  mind  of  the  insane  cannot  be  brought  under  thai 
control  which  is  necessary  for  a  cure,  without  remoyal  from  friends  and 
home ;  and  I  know  this,  not  only  from  my  own  and  others'  experience, 
but  from  the  confession  of  patients  themselyes  when  they  recoyer.  Bat 
because  I  see  that  sensibilities  must  be  thwarted,  I  by  no  means  think 
that  habits  which  conduce  to  self-respect  should  not  be  studied,  and  dis- 
respectful treatment  from  others  yitiates  it.  The  preseryation  of  sdf* 
respect  ia  oonduciye  to  stren^enin^  the  mind,  though  the  encouragement 
x>f  highly  wrought  emotions  is  injurious. 

The  adyantages  of  asylums,  howeyer,  are  too  obyious,  and  haye  been 
too  well  discussed,  for  me  to  comment  upon  them  in  this  place.  Tliese 
ex.ternal  means  seem  to  supply  tliat  support  which  yigoor  supphes  to  the 
mind  in  health, — they  alone  can  restrain  propensities  which  reason  and 
judgment  no  longer  can  control.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  yery  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  presence  of  other  insane  people  must  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  those  already  ailing,  experience  seems  to  show  the  oonyerse. 
Fre<}uently,  a  patient  will  (so  far  as  he  seems  capable  of  moral  influences, 
Jind  IS  not  entirely  the  victim  of  his  physical  disease,  and  the  majority  are 
in  this  state)  feel  the  necessity  of  checking  himself  when  he  sees  to  what 
propensities  similar  to  his  own  lead;  he  will  feel  hope  rather  than 
misery  when  he  sees  lower  depths  of  misery  than  his  own.  This  of  oourae 
depends  on  constitutional  temperament,  whether  it  is  elastic  or  the  con- 
trary, but  still  this  is  frequently  the  case. 

2.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  patients  do  feel  deeply  the  want  of 
auch  asylums  as  I  now  advocate, — a  fact  which  others  can  substantiate  as 
well  as  myself  by  many  instances,  and  allowing  that  this  is  a  result  likdy 
to  be  expected,  considering  how  deeply  the  refined  associations  of  life  aiv 
generally  felt,  and  how  peculiarly  certain  classes  of  the  insane  feel  these 
things, — I  would  urge  as  a  second  reason  for  attending  to  the  want  of  this 
class,  that  they  have  hitherto  had  less  done  for  th^m,  less  sympathy 
shown  them,  and  heavier  burthens  thrown  upon  them,  than  cither  those 
above  or  below  them.  I  quote  the  words  of  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
this  class: — "  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  daily  bread  of  the  middle 
^classes  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  of  the 
head  of  the  family  as  that  of  the  mechanic  or  labourer.    Deprivation  of 
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reason  for  any  len^hened  period  may  be  called  the  certain  prelude  to  the 
decay  and  impoverishment  of  the  family.  Deprived  of  the  exertions  of  its 
heacC  the  family  (even  if  able  to  struggle  on)  is  unable  to  afford  the  cost 
of  sending  him  to  a  private  asylum,  or  only  able  to  send  him  to  such  an 
one  as  tends  rather  to  increase  than  cure  the  malady.  He  had  better  go 
to  a  well-regulated  county  asylum,  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned ;  but 
to  this  the  feelings  of  honest  pride  and  self-respect  on  the  part  of  his 
relatives  generally  demur." 

How  pitiable  soever  the  scenes  of  the  lowest  grades  of  distress  are,  they 
are  not  more  heart-rending  than  those  of  the  class  which  is  struggling  to 
maintain  a  respectable  footing,  and  sees  by  unavoidable  illness  what  tney 
have  ever  enjoyed  fast  fleeting  away.  This  strange  contrast  damps  all  the 
energies  of  life  far  more  than  a  bitmg  poverty,  which  has  become  habitual. 
The  workhouse-boy  has  hope,  because  he  starts  from  the  lowest  ground, 
and  can  only  ascend ;  you  see  his  spirit  elastic,  his  countenance  cheerful. 
But  the  beggared  child  of  respectable  parents  looks  differently:  dreams  of 
the  past  are  stamped  indelibly  upon  his  mind ;  habits  have  been  formed 
which  cannot  be  forgotten,  liie  winter  wind,  which  urges  the  little  beggar 
to  more  vigorous  gymnastics,  creeps  into  the  very  soul  of  him  who  ha« 
known  it  only  as  it  sounded  in  former  days  in  his  once  comfortable  home. 
I  say  not  this  because  I  wish  to  palliate  the  terrible  sufferings  of  poverty, 
or  because  I  agree  with  those  who  blandly  say  that  paupers  are  nsed  to  it, 
and  so  it  does  not  signify.  I  have  seen  too  mucn  of  poyerty  to  argue 
thus ;  but  I  say -it  to  snow  that  there  aro  sufferings  far  worse  than  those 
of  simple  physical  want,  and  that  the  sufferings  oftbis  class  are  as  worthy 
of  our  regara  as  those  of  the  classes  beneath  them. 

But  supposing  the  distress  of  the  two  classes  to  be  equal;  this  class  in  a 
certain  sense  deserves  more  at  our  hand*  than  the  poorer  ehtss.  For 
though  pauperism  is  by  no  means  always  the  result  of  sin,  it  very  often  is 
so;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  maintained  a  family  with  difficulty 
in  an  educated  and  respectable  condition,  is  itself  yery  often  a  sign  of 
good  intentions  and  good  living.  Wealth  and  realized  property  may 
argue  little  as  to  moral  position, — ^not  so  with  hard-earned  respectability ; 
and  yet  we  have  assisted,  and  are  continually  assisting,  the  poor,  while  we 
have  done  little  or  nothinjg  for  the  class  just  above  them.  Education  is  a 
talent  which  each  person  is  bound  to  accept  when  offered  to  him ;  and  yet, 
when  it  is  attaineo,  it  doubtless  yery  much  increases  sensibility  to  all  the 
evils  to  which  we  are  subject. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  by  which  I  would  plead  for  the  class 
of  poor  but  respectable  persons.  Did.  space  permit,  I  could  doubtless  add 
many  more. 

II.  This  mode  of  charity  will  be  yer3r  useful  in  another  way  than  the 
direct  good  that  it  will  do  to  the  parties  immediately  concemecT:  I  mean, 
that  it  will  assist  in  rendering  the  treatment  of  the  msane  a  public  instead 
of  a  private  matter. 

There  is  a  dilemma  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which 
renders  progress  difficult  and  dangerous :  it  is,  that  all  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  insane  desire  (ana  very  properly  so)  to  keep  the  disease 
private;  while  the  helplessness  of  the  patient,  and  the  peculiar  nature  and 
consequences  of  his  aneotion,  often  stand  in  need  of  public  guiudianship. 
The  history  of  the  treatment  of  insanity,  as  it  stands  contrasted  in  old  and 
later  times,  reveaJs  this  truth  unmistakably. 

Thus  two  interests  are  raised.  The  one,  the  necessity  of  secrecy  for  the 
good  of  the  family,  as  well  as  for  the  patient's  own  good  (when  he  comes 
out  into  tiie  world  again) ;   the  other,  the  good  of  the  patient  under ' 
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his  immediate  safferingB,  should  he  happen  to  ikil  into  uninistworiiij 
hands. 

Private  motiyes  (whether  of  the  friends,  or  of  the  patient  after  i^ooreiy, 
or  of  the  medical  gentlemen  and  others  who  are  paid  for  the  reception  of 
such  patients,)  are  amply  sufficient  to  gnard  and  supply  the  first  of  these 
interests.  Private  asylums,  in  consequence,  flounsn,  and  will  flourish, 
unless  the  evils  to  which  they  are  prone  should  prove  irremediable ;  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  for  all  connected  with  private  establishments 
know  (if  their  own  consciences  are  not  a  sufficient  guardian  of  their 
interests  and  actions)  that  the  public  keenly  examines  all  their  acts,  #Bd 
that  in  our  country  reform  will  come  sooner  or  later,  whion  change  does  not 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

But  the  public  are  peculiarly  the  guardians  of  the  other  interest ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  substantiate  what  is  alxSady  well  known,  namely,  »inii:  the  sort 
of  asylum  contemplated  in  these  remarks  will  assist  in  doing  away  with 
some  of  those  abuses  which  the  private  system  has  encouraged. 

One  evil,  which  has  been  inseparable  nom  the  private  system,  is,  that  it 
has  engendered  rivalry  xiither  than  community  of  interest  among  medical 
men  connected  with  the  insane. 

Thaa  the  profession  has  too  often  been  degraded  to  a  trade,  ratherthaa 
exalted  to  a  science.  This  fact  has  been  much  felt  of  late, — ^it  has  given 
rise  to  many  unwarrantable  aspersions,  and  also  well-founded  suspicions. 
Now  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  middle  classes  will  be  an  addi- 
tional source  whence  more  lilieral  principles  may  flow.  Shcmld  we  succeed 
in  London,  it  may  well  form  the  precedent  for  sindlar  exertions  in  the 
provinces;  and  if,  as  I  shall  hereafter  propose,  the  can  of  such  institutions 
IS  not  given  up  to  individuals,  the  interest  and  advaatage  of  fdlowship  in 
doing  good  will  be  extended.  This  is,  however,  a  tnte  matter  by  this 
time,  and  has  been  well  discussed. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  appears  to  me  to  deserve  much  con- 
sideration, and  which  may  have  escaped  equal  obscorvation :  it  is,  that  tiiat 
neglect  which  the  friends  dT  patients  used  to  evince  tovraids  their  suffering 
relatives  appears  to  decrease  yearly,  and  to  beccmie  obsolete  in  proportioii 
as  the  treatment  of  the  insane  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
care.  If  we  compare  the  interest  felt  now-ardays  by  mends  and  rdatkms 
with  that  which  used  to  exist,  it  will  be  striking  enough. 

Now  this  improvement  on  Uie  part  of  Mends  in  recent  cases,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  recent  cases  have  more 
of  hopeftdness  in  them  than  old  cases.  For  persons  to  continue  to  take  a 
deep  mterest  in  relations,  ten,  twenty,  or  thnrty  years  imbecile,  is  almost 
more  than  can  be  ordinarily  expected.  Secondlv,  persons  in  tiio  pxveent 
day  begin  to  take  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  disease ;  they  cease  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  demoniacal  possession,— a  fault  of  mind  rather  than 
bodj, — and  view  it  rather  in  its  pathological  aspects,  as  an  infirmity  to 
excite  pity  rather  than  a  fault  to  cause  disgust  But  beyond  these  reasons, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  public  opinion  on  the  subject  has  its  influence  as 
it  has  in  all  other  things:  and  that  the  increase  of  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  the  decrease  of  the  possibility  of  privacy,  haVe  each  of  them  a 
strong  influence  in  the  result.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  other  motive 
should  be  required  but  love  and  imuite  shame  to  make  friends  attentive. 

In  all  other  diseases,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  evils  to  which  we  are 
subject,  we  can  trust  to  sympathy  and  pity,  at  least  in  families  where  there 
is  fjij  regard  for  what  is  right :  and  to  intrude  other  motives  would  be  as 
injurious  as  unneeded.  But  in  the  terrible  instance  of  insanity,  sympathy 
and  shame  seem  sometimes  to  have  readied  their  boundary,  and  self- 
defence  occupies  their  place.    Let  us  compare  insanity  with  some  other 
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aflment — tmj  oonsnmption.  In  the  latter  case  we  know,  by  happy  expe- 
rience, that  djmf^  hours  are  soothed,  and  dyin^  brethren  loved  more  than 
ever.  In  the  former,  we  find  that  the  hours  of  delirious  pain  and  anguish 
do  not  receive  even  that  attention  from  relatives  which  medical  treatment 
permits.  Why  is  this  P  I  have  already  answered  it  by  saying,  that  sjrm- 
pathy  and  shame  have  found  their  boundair.  JSuman  love,  in  tkete  caseSg 
u  mot  sufficient  for  the  eritie,  and  public  pAileuMrcpy  is  needed.  In  con* 
sumption,  sympathy,  so  far  from  i^ing  blighted,  grows  day  by  day.  The 
pain  of  waitmg  and  watching  is  more  than  oompensated  by  thoughts  which 
nave  a  most  personal  application.  We,  too,  must  die,  and  our  body  slowly 
decay :  we  want  to  learn  how  to  die,  even  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  here 
our  lesson  is  given ;  we  want  to  have  aid  ourselves  when  objects  grow  dim 
before  our  fast-fleeting  sense,  and  by  this  means  we  acauire  a  right  to 
expect  it.  We  keenly  desire  to  watch  one  who  has  always  oeen  dear  to  us, 
growing  more  precious  as  the  hour  of  departure  approaches.  The  feelings 
are  refmed  ana  sanctified,  but  still  pleasure  is  attained  rather  than  unu- 
loyed  pain.  How  changed  is  the  case  in  insanity!  We  dread  to  look  at 
one  we  have  loved  so  horribly  changed ;  it  causes  a  revulsion  to  aU  our 
aspirations, — a  shock  we  cannot  stand :  we  do  not  expect  to  lose  our  own 
nund  before  our  body  dies,  and  therefore  we  do  not  think  of  acauiring 
a  nfl^t  for  kindly  treatment  for  ourselves;  we  do  not  want  to  learn  how  to 
anfier  madness, — the  need  does  not  ordinarily  exist.  Thus  our  sympathy 
is  as  much  excited  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  terribly  checked  in  the  other  s 
and,  placing  sympathy  aside,  we  find  that  even  the  baser  motive,  shame, 
in  some  cases,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  crisis ;  then  the  sense  of  public 
indignation  is  usefuL  In  consumption,  we  know  that  all  which  is  done 
and  said  is  noted  down  by  the  sufierer  and  those  who  watch  with  us ; 
but  in  insanity,  the  pleadmgs  for  more  of  care  and  attention  are  too 
often  looked  upon  as  the  mere  utterance  of  delusions ;  and  the  selfish 
escape  under  a  thick  doak,  which  is  not  removed,  peibaps,  while  life  lasts. 
Shame,  moreover,  takes  another  form  of  action,  and  the  firiends  are  (with 
some  degree  of  plausible  excuse)  more  aahamed  of  owning  than  of  neglect- 
ing their  relations, — ^more  ashamed  of  the  stain  of  the  disease  being  m  the 
family,  than  the  stigma  of  not  visiting  them  as  much  as  they  ought. 

I  nave  a  happy  experience  of  more  noble  conduct,  and  therefore  far 
would  I  be  from  laying  a  diarge  on  the  relations  of  the  insane  generally. 
I  would  make  it  the  exception  now  rather  than  the  rule ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  instances  of  a  directiy  opposite  nature  are  common — ^namely, 
where  old  affection  survives  and  flounsnes  through  scenes  of  a  most  revolt- 
ing nature,  and  that  even  in  cases  where  moral  depravity  has  mwe  conoem 
in  the  matter  than  physical  defect 

SBcnoir  n. 
On  the  advaniagei  qf  the  particular  scheme  suggested. 

Among  other  arguments  which  might  be  raised  against  the  specific 
form  here  proposea  for  working  the  Asylum  for  the  Middle  Classes,  it 
wiU  no  doubt  occur  to  many,  that  in  proposing  a  new  institution  it  is 
unadvised  to  make  it  partly  self-supporting  and  paitly  a  work  of  charity, 
as  we  appeid  to  no  one  passion  sufficiently; — that  it  is  not  sufficiently  a 
charity  to  excite  the  lover  of  good  works,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  suffi- 
ciently business-like  to  attract  those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  a  self- 
supporting  or  paying  institution. 

My  answer  is,— Ist,  that  if  it  were  wholly  a  charity,  it  would  not  suit 
the  class  I  am  advocating ;  2nd,  that  if  it  was  wholly  a  marketable  busi- 
ness, tJhe  effort  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed*  from  tne  fact  of  its  novelty 
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and  untried  difficnlties.  I  would  therefore  appeal  to  the  genius  of  charity 
to  open  the  house,  and  to  the  genius  of  business  to  come  to  her  share  of 
the  work  in  due  course  of  time. 

Ist.  If  it  were  wholly  a  charity,  it  would  not  suit  this  class.  The^  would 
he  either  too  proud  to  accept  it,  or  obtain  more  aid  than  they  deserve.  The 
high-mindea  of  this  class, — the  poor  clergyman,  medical  man,  man  of  busi- 
ness, &c., — would  not  endure  the  idea  of  their  friends  living  on  alms,  and 
eating  the  bread  of  others.  But  this  scheme  allows  their  actual  mainte- 
nance to  continue  at  their  own  expense  as  usual,  and  their  medical  treat- 
ment to  be  the  gift  of  those  who  receire  back  again  by  the  opportunitr 
ofiPered  for  the  studr  of  the  affection :  so  that  all  which  remains  as  a  gift 
is  the  expense  of  lodging,  the  obligation  for  which  might  be  mitigated  br 
subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  mstitution,  or  advocating  its  cause  with 
their  fnends, — and  these  conditions  are  surely  such  as  any  open-hearted 
and  generous  man  might  easily  receive  without  indignity.  Again,  if  it 
were  wholly  a  charity,  uiis  class  would  receive  more  than  they  actually  are 
in  need  of.  Heads  of  families  possessing  150/.  or  200/.  per  annum  might 
and  should  afford  40/.  per  annum  for  a  sick  member :  they  must  support 
him  any  how  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  healthy  members  of  tneir 
family,  and  at  a  cost  something  like  this,  though  lOO/.  or  200/.  per  annum 
(sums  which  are  properly  enough  expected  in  private  asylums)  are  wholly 
inadmissible  here.  No  doubt  there  are  many  good  beggars,  with  incomes 
such  as  I  have  described,  who  would  receive  willingly  al/ in  charity  if  thej 
could,  and  cast  their  suffering  relative  into  the  htmds  of  others ;  but  it  is 
not  our  object  to  encourage  uiis  mode  of  proceeding. 

2nd.  To  attempt  a  self-supporting  institution  at  once  would,  I  fear,  fail 
of  success:  it  would  not,  at  present,  ensure  public  support, — the  public 
would  feel  that  their  armour  had  not  been  proved,  and  that  they  had  to 
cope  with  great  difficulties.  We  must  have  a  more  than  ordinary  spirit  at 
work  to  sturt  what  ordinair  strength  may  well  continue. 

I  by  no  means  desire  that  the  scheme  should  not  gradually  become  an 
entirely  self-supporting  one;  indeed,  this  would  be  its  most  healthy  end, 
and  I  trust,  in  consequence,  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  prepare  and  bring  the  stone  to  the  verge  of  the  hill,  and  another 
to  keep  it  rolling  when  once  set  in  motion.  Men  of  business  well  know 
that  schemes  continually  succeed  after  a  time,  though  the  organiaers  of 
them  are  unequal  to  the  task ;  and  that  a  spur  is  wanted  at  the  beginning 
which  is  not  needed  afterwards. 

In  fixing  the  sum  of  the  whole  expenses  of  each  individual  at  50/.  per 
annum,  I  am  aware  that  I  shaU  be  chained  by  many  with  making  it  too 
small,  considering  that  washing  and  attendance  are  included  in  this  diarge : 
but  I  do  not  spesdc  without  consideration  and  experience.  I  am  intimatelT 
connected  witn  a  charity,  where  respectable  poor  persons  are  receivea, 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  owmg  to  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  who  are  received  within  the  walls  of  this  refuge  in  order  that  full  em- 
ployment may  be  found  for  them  by  the  gentlemen  who  visit  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  their  strength  may  be  restored  by  good  and  ample  diet. 
The  inmates  of  this  chanty  have  meat  every  day  as  much  as  they  want 
(except  on  one  day  when  they  have  fish  and  soup) ;  their  diet  in  other 
respects  is  liberally  conducted,  and  on  the  principle  of  restoring  their 
strength,  which  has  been  previously  exhausted  by  privations;  and  the 
average  expense  of  this  institution  (which  contains  between  40  and  50  in- 
mates,) is  only  5«.  a  week  per  head  in  food ;  about  16/.  a  year  per  head. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  now,  and  t>  a  good  example  t^ike 
union  of  economy  with  liberal  allowance.  I  grant  that  in  the  first  year  or 
two  the  diet  was  more  expensive,  though  not  better ;  but  this  was  simply 
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the  fault  of  want  of  experience  and  good  superintendence.  I  could  add 
manjT  more  argumenta  in  favour  of  the  scheme  which  I  have  proposed,  but 
refrain,  from  the  belief  that  I  may  easily  become  tedioas,  and  the  desire 
not  to  appear,  by  hedging  it  round  with  defences,  to  view  this  scheme  as 
by  any  means  perfect.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that  something  of  the  sort  should 
be  attempted ;  and  I  wish  that  my  suggestions  may  be  added  to  those 
which  have  been  urged  on  the  same  subject  before,  and  with  greater 
ability. 

Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  would  make  one  or  two  general  observa- 
tions. 

I  esteem  it  to  be  very  necessary  that  four  or  five  medical  gentlemen,  of 
experience  and  reputation,  should  be  connected  with  the  control  of  such  a 
charity ;  not  only  that  by  this  means  gratuitous  medical  aid  may  be  given 
with  ease,  by  the  division  of  labour,  but  more  especially,  that  this  would 
be  the  only  safe  mode  of  removing  the  charge  of  deriving  personal  advan- 
tage from  it.  If  one  or  even  two  conductea  it,  it  mi^ht  be  said  that  such 
a  charity  had  become  but  the  feeder  of  their  individual  private  practice 

&  common  and  not  unnatural  charge  urged  against^  medical  charities), 
oreover,  it  would  lose  the  great  advantage  or  being  a  means  of  uniting 
those  connected  vriith  the  care  of  the  insane.  Any  honourable  mind  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  of  the  profession  would  feel  the  weight  of  these 
charges  peculiarly :  and  they  would  very  rightly  deter  a  man  from  enter- 
ing the  arena.  We  may  stand  with  impunity  many  aspersions,  but  thi€ 
sort  of  charge  is  one  which  all  should  desire  to  escape  nx>m,  both  for  his 
own  well-bemg,  as  well  as  that  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Another  point  is,  that  very  rigid  rules  must  be  drawn  up  as  to  the  choice 
of  inmates.  No  doubt  many  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  such  an  institution,  who  can  well  afford  more  expensive 
modes.  These  should  be  excluded.  Those  also  whose  position  of  life  is 
at  all  suited  to  county  lunatic  asylums  would  of  course  be  out  of  place 
here. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  interest  which  has  lately  been  excited  in 
my  own  mind  on  this  most  important  subject  is  so  great,  that  I  can  well 
believe  I  view  it  as  a  hobby,  and  as  a  panacea,  too  much ;  stiU  I  must 
own  that  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject  the  more  it  grows  upon  me,  and 
the  more  am  I  inclined  to  wonder  that  this  idea,  whidi  has  been  contem- 
plated so  long  by  great  and  good  men,  has  not  been  embodied  into  a 
reality.  Should  it  ever  exist,  and  should  good  results  spring  from  it,  it 
wiU  only  be  another  instance  of  how  continually  we  are  on  tkc  verge  of 
finding  a  treasure  and  pass  it  by  unconsciously.  I  say  this  the  more 
urgenuy  from  the  great  dislike  which  I  as  an  individual  liave  to  an  undue 
dread  of  novelty.  Our  countrymen  seem  instinctively  to  be  averse  to 
what  is  new,  and  though  anotner  quality  of  their  nature  makes  ample 
amends  for  this,  causing  them  to  go  far  ahead  of  their  more  volatile  neigh- 
bours in  the  long  run,  namely,  resolutely  adhering  to  a  change  which  they 
have  once  proved  to  he  good,  I  must  own  they  often  deal  unjustly  with  a 
matter,  simply  because  they  have  not  tried  it,  and  will  not  do  so. 

But  I  have  said  enough :  I  will  only  add  my  conviction  that  should 
such  an  institution  be  contemplated,  those  concerned  in  it  must  unite 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  good-will  in  carrying  it  into  execution* 
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This  last  class  contains  the  analysis  of  twentj-one  varieties  of  sentimental 
expressions,  comprising  316  cases  (256  men,  60  women)*  At  the  first 
glance,  tiie  sentiments  expressed  in  these  writings  appear  neither  good  nor 
eril ;  tJiej  refer  to  the  person's  position,  or  contain  certain  special  direc- 
tions ;  yet,  on  doser  examination,  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  will  be 
found  to  appertain  to  the  first  dass,  and  others  to  the  seeond ;  we  have, 
therefore,  tnonght  it  advisable  to  give  them  the  designation,  mixed.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  that  such  a  dassificatipn  cannot  be  verr  rig<mras, 
nor,  indeed,  does  the  nature  dT  the  subject  admit  of  it;  for  the  various 
alliances  of  the  moral  sentiments  cannot  be  clearl]r  separated  or  defined* 
Nevertheless,  we  have  adopted  this  kind  of  division  for  conveniMioe  of 
reference. 

This  third  dass  is  divided  into  eight  sub-sections,  based  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  sentiments  expressed. 

1st  Sub-section.  Siate  qf  the  mind  in  relation  to  ike  ad;  tugeri  that 
they  are  in/kll  poneseion  qf  their  reaeon  ;  thai  they  are  the  amthare  of  their 
oum  death;  that  no  other  is  to  blame;  testamentary  bemtesta;  tany'fiwd, — 
The  imputation  of  insanity,  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  suicides,  is 
abundantly  contradicted  by  history  and  observation.  The  foQowine  extracts 
from  our  store  of  letters,  show  that  persons  may  destroy  themselves  with- 
out manifesting  any  signs  of  aberration  of  inteBeot;  that  they  accomplish 
the  act  coolly,  calmly,  deliberately,  and  in  a  rational  manner.  We  find 
this  condition  dearly  marked  in  57  cases  (48  men,  9  womod).  We  will 
quote  from  some  of  their  letters : — 

"  After  working  hard  for  fifly  years,  and  having  saved  nothing, — ^being 
old,  decrepit,  and  destitute,  yet  unwiUing  to  enter  those  boxes  wlidi  thev 
call  '  asylums  for  the  aged,' — ^we  prefer  to  die.  It  is  the  advice  whidi 
Montaigne  gives  on  su(£  an  occasion,  and  it  is  the  practice  followed  by 
Attious — ridi,  but  old  and  suffering.  There  is  not  a  shadow  c^  folly  in 
our  resolve." 

"  They  say  it  is  no  proof  of  courage  to  kill  oneself— -that  it  is  madness ; 
very  well  1  1,  being  within  a  hand*s-Dreadth  of  dfl»th,  assert  the  contrary ; 
of  sound  mind  and  c>odv,  seeing  that  the  carbonic  add  gas  does  not  pro- 
duce its  effect  with  sumcient  rapidity,  I  have  twice  got  up  to  fim  the  caar- 
coal,  and  give  it  greater  force.  I  have  my  fuU  reason ;  an  dd  soldier  like 
me  does  not  fear  death,  but  I  ought  to  have  died  on  the  field  of  battle ;  what 
a  pity  that  I  did  not  find  a  tomb  at  Essling,  where  my  regiment  covered  itself 
with  glory." — "  Mv  dear  son,  when  you  get  these  fines  I  shall  have  ceased 
to  live ;  6od  only  knows  what  a  struggle  I  have  had  to  endure  life  up  to 
this  day,  so  as  to  be  of  service  to  you  and  your  sister.  Be  her  protector, 
for  she  will  have  great  need  of  you.  The  tnought  of  her  torments  me  in 
my  last  hour." — "  Monsieur  M —  is  the  author  of  my  disaster ;  if  he  had 
consented  to  take  back  the  farm  in  Berry,  the  management  of  which  was 
ruining  me,  I  could  have  got  my  head  above  water  again.  After  passing 
several  days  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  almost  without  bread,  I 
accomplish  my  design  in  a  lodging-house  frequented  by  workmen,  who  are 
now  gone  to  their  labour." — "  To  M.  — ,  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who 
will  l^ve  me  taken  somewhere.  The  loss  of  my  situation,  the  death  of  my 
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eldest  daughter,  my  debts  and  poverty,  are  the  chief  eanses  of  my  fatal 
deiermina&>ii.  I  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  mj  wife  and  seren  children 
exposed  to  want,  and  sometimes  without  food,  without  experiencing  & 
thousand  tortures.  Moreorer,  mj  unfortunate  position  had  made  all  mj 
clients  leave  me.  Infirm,  invalid,  without  means,  I  could  not  hope  to  sue- 
ceed  in  so  unequal  a  struggle,  and  had  nothing  left  me  but  death.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  accused  of  want  of  courage ;  but  where,  I  ask,  is  the  folly, 
when  one  is  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  P  My  parents  did  nothing  for 
me ;  and  if  I  had  followed  tlie  advice  of  my  uncle  who  l»ought  me  up,  I 
should  not  be  in  this  position." — "  I  earnestly  warn  you,  my  dear  son,  not 
to  follow  my  example.  Bum  all  my  books  without  opening  them ;  this  is 
my  last  request." — "  I  have  a  disease  which  requires  a  painful  and  expen- 
sive surgical  operation.  I  do  not  believe  myself  capable  of  supporting  the 
pain,  aira  I  cannot  aJTord  the  outlay.  My  position  in  life  does  not  admit 
of  my  going  into  the  hospital,  so  I  adopt  a  certain  cure,  which  is  to 
asphyxiate  myself.  I  have  chosen  this  locality  in  preference  to  my  own 
room,  as  being  more  convenient,  and  giving  me  ^ater  freedom  of  action. 
I  desire  that  my  body  may  be  taken  to  the  medical  school."  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  testsmentiury  directions,  which  evince  perfect  presence  of  mind. 
"  At  least,"  writes  a  yoimg  woman,  "  do  not  mourn  for  me ;  I  am  happier 
dead  than  living ;  I  have  rid  myself  of  a  painful  existence,  whilst  you, 
who. are  wretch^,  oondenm  yourself  to  further  suffering.  I  freely  pardon  • 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  me,  but  I  could  no  longer  live  lu:e  that.  X  request 
that  my  body  maj  not  be  opened.  Mine  is  not  an  insane  deed — ^not  the 
impulse  of  despair — ^but  a  rational  act.  Spend  only  the  sum  necessary  for 
burring  me  in  the  simplest  manner." 

The  foregoing  examples  suffice  to  explain  the  disposition  of  mind  in  the 
writers ;  the  others  are  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments,  the 
motives  being  those  already  indicated.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
majority  of  these  letters  are  in  a  fine  steady  handwriting ;  twenty-six  are 
very  well  written ;  mair^  present  no  erasures ;  some  are  very  lengthy. 
There  are  some  in  Engush,  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Six  are 
headed — **  One  haur  htfore  my  death"  Some  have  been  cut  short  bv  the 
fall  of  the  writer,  chiefly  from  asphyxia.  The  most  curious  case  or  this 
kind  is  that  already  quoted,  of  the  man  who  registered  his  sufiering  from 
minute  to  minute. 

The  examination  of  these  manuscript  notes  is  the  best  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  delirium,  and  an  appreciable  disorder  of  the 
mind,  always  attend  the  supreme  hour  of  suicides.  But  it  is  not  merely 
the  handwriting  of  these  letters  which  shows  what  perfect  command  many 
suicides  have  over  themselves  at  their  last  hour,  but  also  the  sentiments 
which  they  express.  A  student  writes  to  a  physician,  related  to  him,---"  I 
afibrd  you  an  admirable  opportunity  to  pursue  your  phrenological  studies ; 
I  am  about  to  suJBfocate  myself,  x  ou  will  even  render  me  a  great  service ; 
for,  in  case  of  resurrection,  I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether  I  had  the 
bump  of  suicide.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  have  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  and  that  I  destroy  myself  with  the  most  perfect  sangfiroid* 
There  can  be  no  balancing  between  death  and  disgrace. 

Among  4595  individuals  who  destroyed  themselves,  85  (63  men,  22 
women)  made  testamentary  arrangements.  The  majority  of  these  docu- 
ments evince  great  ecMgfrcid,  a  strong  will,  and  perfect  lucidity  of  intellect. 

These  wills  are  dictated  under  the  influence  of  ideas  common  to  all  men 
at  such  a  crisis.  Some  leave  their  fortunes  and  possessions  to  their  rela- 
tives, to  the  persons  they  love,  to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them,  or 
taken  care  of  them  during  an  illness ;  others  disinherit  those  who  have 
ofiended  them.    Many  designate  certain  objects  which  do  not  belong  to 
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tliem,  with  the  request  that  they  may  be  restored  to  the  owners.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  histories  is  that  of  a  man  who  declares  tiiat  he 
has  burnt  eyeryleeal  title  or  security  of  a  considerable  property,  with  the 
▼iew  of  depriTmf^  nis  wife  of  the  enjoyment  of  it,  she  having  been  the 
torment  of  his  life. 

Among  the  most  singular  wills  is  that  of  a  man  who  destroyed  himself 
in  1S32,  m  which  he  asserts  that  he  has  left  a  fortune  of  12,000/.  in  trust 
to  three  faithftd  friends,  who  will  render  it  to  his  only  son  in  1848, 
should  tiie  said  son  be  tivin^  at  that  date.  He  says,  that  the  precautiona 
he  has  taken  leave  him  no  inquietude  about  it.  The  most  carefbl  inquiry 
failed  to  elucidate  tiiis  affair.  A  young  lady  bequeaths  all  she  died 
possessed  of  to  her  brother,  in  order  that  ne  ma;^  not  foUow  her  example, 
out  be  able  to  marry  ^e  person  he  loves.  "  I  give  eveiything  upon  thia 
bed  to  the  person  wno  will  inter  me ;  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  more,  out  it  is 
aU  I  have.''^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  those  who  have  failed  in  one  attempt  to  commit 
suicide,  rarely  make  a  second,  unless  they  are  decidedly  insane.  In  four- 
teen instances  this  was  not  the  case,  and  some  of  these  individuals  perse- 
rered  in  their  project  even  when  mortally  wounded.  A  man  dischiBrged 
a  loaded  pistol  into  his  mouth,  and,  although  horribly  mutilated,  as  death 
arrived  too  tardily,  and  ho  had  not  stren^h  to  load  the  pistol  again,  he 
managed  to  drag  himself  to  the  window,  and  drop  into  the  street.  A 
workman  threw  nimself  under  the  wheels  of  a  cart  filled  with  paving* 
stones,  and  when  it  had  passed  over  him,  cried  out,  "  I  wished  to  be  killed, 
and  I  am  merely  wounded ;  if  I  could  get  up  I  would  go  and  drown 
myself;"  a  few  minutes  after  ho  expired.  A  soldier  withdrew  into  a 
wood,  and  discharged  a  pistol  point  blank  into  his  chest;  after  that  he  walked 
some  distance  to  an  inn,  and  took  a  room.  He  shut  the  door  and  windows, 
and  was  preparing  to  suffocate  himself,  when  weakness  obliged  him  to 
throw  himself  on  the  bed.  In  a  short  time  he  was  dead.  Those  who 
have  failed  in  accomplishing  their  purpose,  commonly  entreat  the  persons 
who  are  taking  care  of  them  to  leave  them  alone.  "  Let  us  die  in  peace ! 
We  wish  to  die !    Oar  onljr  re^et  is  that  we  have  failed." 

Among  many  facts  of  this  kmd,  one  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Dr.  Sarlandibre,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  composure  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  sometimes  shown  by  suicides,  even  after  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  act.  In  57  cases  which  we  have  examined  speciaUy,  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  integrity  of  the  reason,  20  (16  men,  4  women,)  declared  that 
they  were  alone  the  authors  of  their  death,  and,  therefore,  no  other  per- 
son should  be  accused.  Many  even  exculpate  certain  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  evil  relations  with  them,  might  possibly  be  suspected  of  having 
a  concern  in  their  death. 

Confiision  qf  mind-^their  ideas  are  troubled. — Opposed  to  the  foregoing 
documents,  which  testify  to  the  sana  froid  and  presence  of  mind  of  the 
writers,  are  others  which  evince  trouole  and  perturbation  of  mind. 

This  series,  composed  of  66  pieces,  (43  men,  12  women,)  presents  i^ree 
different  shades  or  degrees,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  tne  mental  dis- 
turbance, whether  due  to  old  standing  alienation,  to  temporary  delirium, 
or  simple  exaltation  at  so  dreadful  a  moment. 

Although  insane  persons  who  commit  suicide  in  lunatic  asylums  rarely 
leave  any  writing  behind  them,  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
permitted  to  live  at  large  and  mix  in  society  sometimes  make  known  the 
motives  which  animate  them.  The  letters,  which  present  unmistakable 
evidences  of  insanity,  are  thirty-four  in  number.  And  here  we  have  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion,  often  set  forth  by  us,  that  the  official  returns  of 
the  number  of  insane  persons  being  deduced  from  the  numbers  actually 
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treated  in  public  and  private  establishments,  are  of  necessity  imperfect 
and  incorrect,  and  afford  merely  approximate  information  as  to  tne  real 
ratio  of  insanity  to  the  population  at  large.  The  proportion  of  suicides  in 
whom  previous  aberration  of  mind  comd  be  traced  being  1013  cases,  or 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  were  at 
liberty  at  the  time  the  fatal  deed  was  committed,  is  a  proof  that  there 
exists  a  lar^^e  amount  of  insanity  which  is  not  officially  recognised.* 

The  motives  assi^ed  by  the  persons  classified  in  tne  first  series  clearlj 
indicate  the  condition  oi  their  minds.  Here,  for  instance,  are  their 
expressions — "My  disappearance  from  my  place  must  be  attributed  to  a 
sudden  attack  of  msanily,  with  which  malady  my  father  was  afflicted,  and 
of  which  he  died.  I  was  about  to  get  married,  and  live  happily.  This 
attack  of  madness,  which  they  tell  me  lasted  ten  days,  but  which  I  know 
nothing  about,  is  my  death-warrant."—"  The  insultmg  observations  con- 
tinually made  around  me,  and  the  calumnies  of  my  neighbours,  are  the 
cause  of  my  death." — "  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  sensible  that  I  no 
longer  possess  sufficient  capacity  for  my  employment :  they  have  an  eye  on 
me :  I  shall  some  day  make  a  terrible  blunder,  so  it  is  better  to  escape 
from  this  overwhelming  perplexity  at  once." — "  I  have  committed  an  odious 
crime,  and  I  am  incessantly  pursued  by  a  voice  reproaching  me,  and  never 
permitting  me  an  instant  of  repose."  —  "Go  thou  ana  do  likewise! 
pitch  thyself  over;  we  have  offended  God,  and  we  shall  be  eternally 
oamned." 

A  considerable  number  of  these  individuals  say  that  they  are  fearful  of 
going  mad — ^that  they  have  lost  their  reason — that  their  ideas  are  troubled 
—that  they  feel  their  mind  failing. 

We  have  already  signalized  tne  fact  of  the  moral  contag^iousness  of 
insanity  among  the  dinerent  members  of  a  family,  to  confirm  which  we 
have  collected  many  examples.  Thus  an  unfortunate  suicide  writes — 
"  That  the  distressing  characters  of  a  previous  attack  of  insanity,  expe- 
rienced hj  his  wife  after  a  confinement,  are  so  constantly  recurring  to  nis 
mind  during  her  present  pregnancy,  as  never  to  leave  him  an  instant's 
calm.  He  cannot  rest  day  or  night,  and  hardly  touches  food.  He  fears 
they  will  both  ^o  mad,  and  so  prefers  death."-~-One  of  my  friends,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  said  to  me — "  There  are  times  when  the  erroneous 
fancies  of  my  wife,  with  which  she  is  perpetually  troubling  me,  get  aho  a 
lod^ng  in  my  own  brain,  and  I  am  compelled  to  make  an  effort  to  get  rid 
of  Uiem."  In  my  establishment  I  have  frequently  received  both  husband 
and  wife  in  succession,  and  sometimes  the  two  together. 

At  other  times  the  writings,  though  not  distinctly  stamped  with  insanity, 
evidence  a  morbid  exaltation,  a  romantic  exaggeration,  or  a  hypochondriacal 
disposition  of  mind. 

Insanity  may  declare  itself  suddenly  and  without  any  premonitonr 
warning.  "  On  getting  up,"  writes  a  man  of  business,  "  I  found  myself 
troubled  by  the  blood  rushing  to  my  face ;  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  then  in  a  moment  of  exaltation  and  frenzy,  I  cut  my 
throat  with  a  razor.  The  agony  and  loss  of  blood  restored  my  reason.  I 
have  no  longer  any  wish  to  kill  myself,  but  if  the  same  S3rmptoms  recur,  I 
cannot  answer  for  my  acts."  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  relates  a  similar  case 
in  his  "  Anatomy  of  ouicide." 

Lastly,  the  disorder  of  the  ideas  in  the  last  moments  of  life  may  depend 
on  the  moral  impression  of  the  suicidal  act  itself,  or  may  arise  from  the 
physical  operation  of  the  means  employed.    Many  individuals,  especially 

*  Reolierobes  Staiistiqnes  but  le  Suicide  dans  la  Folie.  Annales  d'Hygi^ne,  &c. 
Tome  XLII.  p.  38,  Jaillet,  1840. 
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among  tlie  Mphyzxated,  use  some  audi  expraakma  aa  Qyt  foOowiiif  :-^ 
"  I  am  going  mad — my  brain  ia  on  fire — ^I  don't  know  what  I  am  «boiit-^ 
I  am  lost." 

Beeoffniie  ikeir  cowardice;  ea^rets  horror  rf  ike  adg  irndtftuUiom  tmd 
impreeSUioH  ag<UnH  tkemtehoi. — The  same  differanoe  of  opmion  ^^>>^ 
exista  among  anthoTa  conoeming  aoicide,  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  tlie  last  wxitnisa 
of  its  victims.  Thcia,  whilst  some  proclaim  it  a  proof  of  oomaget  inaa- 
pendenoe,  and  stoicism,  others  declare  it  criminal,  oowaxdly,  imd  eon- 
iemptible. 

Kine  indiTidnals,  all  males,  left  letters  containing  tiieir  ticwb  on  tkb 
sabject ;  here  are  a  few  fragments : — "  I  die  like  s  doj^,  beosnae  I  eoiald 
not  endure  the  troublea  of  life.  Why  I  kiU  myself  is  a  aecret  which  I 
keep,  but  I  may  atate  that  neither  gaming  nor  women  are  Ite  eanae. 
Since  I  spoke  to  yon  just  now,  I  hare  tried  four  timea  to  blow  oat  n^ 
•brains  with  a  pistcM,  and  four  timea  has  it  missed  fire.  80,  to  be  aura  dna 
fifth  time,  I  fiie  it  with  a  match."— "The  loss  of  all  I  posaeased  ia  tiw 
cause  of  this  in£unous  act ;  may  my  death  prove  a  leaaon  to  my  aon." — 
*'  Self-murder  is  against  mv  principles,  but  finding  ourselves  withovt 
money  and  without  friends,  aepiived  of  all  our  resouroea,  aeeing  nochanee 
of  woriE,  and  unable  to  meet  our  engagements,  our  only  renige  is  Ae 
tomb." — '*  I  know  they  say  it  is  more  courageous  to  fiioe  adversity  than  to 
akulk  to  a  ^rave ;  but  yfhit  is  one  to  do  at  seventy-five  years  of  age  P  i^cn 
scoundrels  m  whom  you  trusted  have  swindled  you  of  everything,  and  you 
have  not  even  bread  to  eatP  In  such  a  case  death  may  beoome  neceaaaiy, 
or  even  indispensable.'* 

Agonies  of  Mind. — There  is  nothing  absolute  in  human  affiura.  Esta- 
blish any  general  proposition,  and  presently  an  exception  atarta  up  beaide 
it.  Thus  it  has  been  stated,  that  all  suicides  tremble  and  heaitate  at  Ae 
last  &tal  moment,  and  are  no  longer  maaters  <^  tfaemselvea ;  that  they 
experience  an  extreme  agitation,  and  are  in  some  sort  bewildeved.  Kow 
the  documents  we  have  collected  disprove  this  aaaertion,  for  many  of  them 
are  written  in  strong,  firm  hand,  in  no  way  difiering  from  the  ordinaiy 
oalligranhy  of  the  individual,  and  though  composed  but  a  very  short  lima 
before  the  fatal  deed  was  committed,  betray  no  aigna  of  trepidation  or  in- 
oertitude  of  mind.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  dooumenti  in 
which  the  writer's  perturbation  is  evident  on  the  paper,  for  the  charaefewn 
are  so  oonftued  and  irreeular  as  to  be  hardly  legible.  In  ei^t  letteca 
(seven  men,  one  woman)  me  agony  of  mind  produced  by  the  thought  of 
the  approaching  act,  f<Hma  a  strUdng  contrast  with  the  ooohieea,  cahnneMi 
and  lucidity  01  other  individuals  possessed  of  stronger  self-eontroL  One 
nnfortxmate  man  thus  expresses  himself: — "  The  idea  of  death  honifiea  me ; 
my  brain  is  burning ;  it  is  terrible  to  kill  oneself  whra  frdl  of  life.  If« 
in  spite  of  my  terrors  and  despair,  I  achieve  my  object,  it  is  because  I  have 
no  other  resource.  I  have  not  the  eoumge  to  write  anymore."  The 
othor  letters  contain  similar  expressions. 

^  Heeolffe  qfler  long  keeiiaiion. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  mjo- 
rity  of  cases,  suidcle  is  the  result  of  kmg  deliberations,  and  that  the  mal 
moment  itaelf  is  often  attended  with  an  agonizing  perplexity.  It  is  not 
often*  however,  that  suicides  reoord  the  mental  oombat  whxdi  preceded 
the  fatal  deed.  We  have  only  five  letters  which  refer  to  the  final  struggle : 
"  It  is  after  long  delibention.  and  much  trouble  and  hesitation,  that  I 
have  taken  this  sad  resolve." — "  I  made  known  my  miaery  to  an  iUustrioas 
individual,  whose  life  my  father  saved,  but  he  did  not  deign  to  notice  we. 
Some  may  find  it  strange  that  a  man  about  to  leave  this  world  should  wish 
to  render  an  account  of  his  sentiments,  or  speak  of  his  affairs ;  but  it  is  a 
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last  ooMoUtioii— «  final  adieu."— A  third  sajB,  ''I  hare  taken  eight  days 
to  decide  on  it." 

Apprekeiuian  ^/Sfi^^Mii^.— -We  hare  not  designed  tiiis  article  for  sta- 
tistical information,  but  with  the  yiew  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
mind  of  snioideB  at  the  snpreme  moment  Our  mformation  is  not  soflSi- 
eiently  ample  or  exact  to  warrant  strict  statistical  dedoctions.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  onlj  three  letters  which  erinoe  anj  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  writert  respecting  the  physical  snfienng  attendant  on  tiie  contem- 
plated mode  of  death ;  yet  so  small  a  figure  cannot  truly  represent  the 
number  of  persons  in  whom  sueh  dread  most  hare  existed.  And  this 
remark  is  equally  applicable  to  many  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The 
following  are  tlie  prmcipal  passages  in  these  three  letters : — "  I  feel  the 
last  moment  raproaiohing,  and  I  hMten  to  state  that,  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing too  painfm  a  death,  I  stuck  myself  with  my  knife."  He  had  previoudr 
aittempted  suffi»eaiion. — *'  Yet  another  hour  of  horrible  suffering,  and  all 
wfll  be  oyer." — **  Not  bein^  able  to  stand  any  longer,  I  east  myself  on  my 
bed.    I  dreaded  the  suflGsnngs,  but  did  not  think  they  were  so  seyere." 

JVor  qf  WamUng  Ccwro^e.— Many  persons  on  the  point  of  destroying 
themselyes  are  fearful  tliat  tiieir  aetermination  may  fail  at  the  critiof3 
moment.  Three  record  this  nusfpying  in  their  letters.  "  However  strong 
a  man's  resolution  may  be,"  writes  a  victim,  "  and  however  urgent  the 
necessity,  one  experiences  an  extraordinary  emotion,  in  short,  a  horrible 
fright;  when  the  moment  of  execution  arrives."  In  a  justicative  memoir^ 
an  unfortunate  offiraal  thus  expresses  himself : — "  I  was  desirous  of  reform- 
ing some  revolting  abuses,  ana  introducanff  important  improvements  in  the 
aoministration  to  which  I  belonged,  and  oy  persevering  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  some  of  them  adopted,  but  those  whom  my  reforms  ofiended 
craiuly  avenged  themselves :  they  overwhelmed  me  wiw  insult,  dMiounced 
me,  proclaimed  me  a  calumniator,  deprived  me  of  my  post,  and  had  me 
shelved.  Suicide  is  my  only  appeal,  and  last  resource.  I  shudder  at 
the  idea,  and  my  ooorage  fails  me ;  but  what  should  I  do  on  earth  filched 
of  my  reputationP  I  have  made  up  my  mind."  This  affiur  created  a 
painnd  sensation  in  the  B*****  trial. 

2nd  Sub-section.  Intimetiont  relaOve  to  ikeir  Jknerali  Addresses  f 
Concealment  ofaU  elues. — ^It  might  be  expected  that  they  wiio  kill  them- 
selves would  care  but  little  what  became  of  their  miseraUe  remains ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Sixfy-seven  letters  (66  men,  11  women)  contain  wishM  or 
instructions  respecting  burisL  Some  leave  a  fixed  sum,  ^ith  directions 
tiiat  their  fanenu  may  oe  simple  and  economical.  This  request  is  the  most 
common.  OUiers  request  tneir  parents,  relatives,  or  friends,  to  sell  the 
efieots  they  die  possessed  of,  to  pay  for  their  interment. 

The  thought  of  being  hurriea  off  to  ih.e  last  resting-plaoe,  unfollowed 
and  unwept,  is  painfu^to  every  mind.  Gilbert  has  expressed  this  senti- 
ment in  some  admirable 


**  I  die,  sad  on  the  gnve  towiids  whioli  I  pass 
Ko  AisDdlf  tMT  viU  MLT 

And  many  entreat  that  some  one  will  follow  their  remains,  and  see  them 
deposited  in  a  grave  apart.  "  If  anj  one  will  follow  my  body,"  says  oae, 
"it  will  soften  the  horror  of  my  ttXe" 

Sometimes  a  desire  is  mentioned  to  be  interred  by  the  side  of,  or  near 
unto,  some  beloved  person.  One  letter  contains  the  rollowiag : — "  Engage 
my  fothw  to  follow  my  foneral,  and  tiy  to  get  me  buried  by  the  tomb  of 
jour  mother."    On  the  other  hand,  a  fow  request  that  no  person  maj 
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follow  them.    "  If  my  body  is  found/'  writes  a  man,  "  bmy  it  without  any 
ceremony.    Your  presence  would  be  an  insult." 

Some  snicides  wish  their  remains  carried  at  once  to  the  cemetery,  with 
as  little  foss  and  ceremony  as  possible.  Others  direct  that  they  shall  first 
be  carried  to  their  homes,  or  to  the  house  of  a  relative.  "  I  request  M.  le 
€k>mmiBsaire  to  have  my  body  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  B. :  his  wife, 
who  is  my  daughter,  ana  for  whom  I  have  very  little  regard,  will  expect 
it."  These  lines  were  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  and 
attached  to  the  chest  of  the  suicide.  Several  not  only  give  full  directiona 
for  their  funends,  but  also  leave  lists  of  the  persons  to  be  invited,  and 
sometimes  write  their  own  epitaphs.  A  young  woman,  abandoned  bv  her 
lover,  conjures  him  to  follow  her  to  her  last  home,  hoping,  probably,  in 
that  manner  to  inspire  him  with  regret,  and  awaken  a  souvenir  of  his 
ibrmer  passion. 

Many  of  those  who  destroy  themselves  away  from  their  homes,  in  loca- 
lities where  they  are  not  known,  leave  some  indication  by  which  they  can 
be  recognised.  We  have  23  papers  of  this  kind:  they  are  commonly 
address^  to  their  parents,  friends,  or  acquaintances,  and  attached  to  some 
part  of  their  person  or  dress.  In  the  instance  of  suicide  by  drowning,  the 
mdication  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  bottle. 

Some  few  suicides  carefully  annihilate  every  trace  of  their  identity ;  yet 
even  these  occasionaUy  leave  a  writing  behind  them.  One  says,  '*  The 
victim  leaves  no  trace ;  the  executioners  will  not  know  her  death :  why 
should  she  tell  them  that  she  perished  because  they  refused  to  relieve  her. ' 
Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think  that  the  negligence  and  indifference  of  the 
authorities  in  relieving  the  really  destitute  is  frequently  a  cause  of  death. 
When  an  unfortunate  wretch  applies  to  public  charity  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  he  should  never  be  sent  away  witnout  it,  for  fear  that  want  may 
render  him  desperate. 

Instructions  as  to  the  mode  qf  their  interment, — One  of  the  last  thouj^hta 
of  the  dying  is  the  care  of  his  remains.  Very  freouently  they  indicate 
the  place  whore  a  sum  of  money,  destined  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  their 
interment,  is  to  be  found.  This  pre-occupation  is  shown  in  24  writings 
(12  men  and  12  women).    The  following  are  the  chief  recommendations:-^ 

"  I  beg  that  I  may  be  buried  in  my  clothes Here  are  the  sheets, 

the  chemise  and  cap  which  are  destined  for  this  last  ceremony.    I  wish 

Madame  G to  perform  this  sad  office,  and  herself  place  me  in  the 

coffin."  Twelve  individuals,  (^ix  men  and  six  women,)  who  destroyed  them- 
selves together  in  pairs,  manifest  a  wish  to  be  baried  in  the  same  shroud. 
Their  letters  all  contain  similar  expressions  to  the  following : — **  O  you, 
whosoever  you  may  be,  do  not  separate  t^ose  whom  death  hath  joined;  it  is 
our  supreme  wish,  respect  it.  Let  us  be  buried  in  the  same  sprave ;  so  that* 
having  lived  together  on  earth,  we  may  rest  together  in  uie  tomb."  A. 
young  man  conjures  the  authorities  not  to  separate  his  remains  firom  those 
of  his  sweetheart,  adding,  that  they  need  not  open  her  body,  as  she  is 
not  pregnant.  *' We  die,"  adds  he,  "in  each  other's  arms,  kissing  one 
another."  Several  of  these  unfortunate  couples  have,  in  fact,  been  found 
tightly  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  without  any  sign  of  suffering  in 
their  features ;  some,  indeed,  wore  an  aspect  of  joy  and  contentment. 

Desire  to  be  carried  at  once  to  the  cemetery, — It  is  possible  for  a  person 
to  destroy  himself,  although  fully  sensible  of  the  guilt  of  his  action,  and 
in  that  case  a  feelmg  of  shame  may  indnce  him  to  direct  that  his  funeral 
shall  be  as  humbleand  quiet  as  possible.  Eleven  letters  (10  men,  one  woman,) 
are  examples  of  this  feeling.  Some  request  the  officials  who  verify  their 
decease,  to  inform  their  friends,  and  to  nave  liiem  at  once  carried  to  the 
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nearesfc  oexnetery ;  others  desire  to  be  buried  earlj  in  the  morning,  a» 
simply  as  possible,  without  any  ceremony,  mourners,  or  funeral  rites. 

Desire  to  be  buried  with  some  «o»o09ur.---Occa8ionally  suicides  express  a 
wish  to  be  buried  with  certain  articles  which  they  designate,  sucn  as  a 
ring,  a  bracelet,  or  a  portrait.  We  haye  8  letters  (5  men,  3  women,)  on. 
this  head.  "  I  pray,  writes  one,  "  to  be  buried  with  the  hair  that  I  haye 
round  my  neck ;  it  is  my  mother's."—"  Do  not  in  any  way  reproach  the 
author  of  my  death,"  writes  a  young  female,  "  and  in  Heaven  s  name  do 
not  take  off  the  bracelet  nor  the  clothes  that  I  haye  on,  but  put  me  in  my 
coffin  precisely  as  I  am."  A  third  earnestly  requests  to  be  buried  in  her 
clothes,  and  begs  that  her  hair  may  not  be  cut. 

Prayer  to  be  buried  in  the  pauper  burial-ground, — ^If  indifference  as  to- 
the  lot  of  the  body  after  death  eyer  exists,  we  should  look  for  it  among 
suicides.  This  is  shown  in  7  cases,  (6  men,  1  woman.)  A  man  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  I  want  no  draperies;  the  pauper's  cart  and  the  com- 
mon hole  are  my  fancy;  and,  aboye  all,  I  will  not  be  followed  by 
my.  hypocritical  children,  whom  I  excuse  from  putting  on  mourning."  In 
another  letter  we  read — *'  I  wish  to  be  buried  like  a  pauper ;  until  the 
time  comes,  my  remains  may  lie  in  the  lesser  wing  of  the  mansion  in  which 

1  haye  souanaered  away  my  fortune."  A  third  writes  thus: — "I  kill 
myself  yoluntanly.  I  request  that  I  may  at  once  be  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  pauper's  cart,  and  tossed  into  the  common  fosse,  like  a  real 
outcast.  Such  are  my  last  wishes.  No  inyitations  to  my  funeral,  no- 
mourners,  especially  let  her  keep  away."  All  direct  that  their  burial 
should  be  simple. 

Dread  qf  bein^  exposed  at  the  Morgue. — Howeyer  great  the  indifference 
shown  by  most  suicides  about  the  fate  of  their  remains,  there  are  some 
unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  being  exposed  to  the  idle  gaze  of  the  curious. 
The  Morgue,  in  particular,  is  me  horror  of  many,  just  as  are  Charenton 
and  Bethlem  to  countless  individuals.  Three  persons  (two  men,  one  woman) 
beg  that  they  may  not  be  carried  to  that  building. 

Considerations  respecting  the /hte  qf  their  renuuns.^^ln  opposition  to  the 
feeling  of  indifference  about  their  remains,  is  the  apprehension  manifested 
by  some  suicides  respecting  them.  A  man  left  on  a  table,  beside  his  body, 
this  note,  without  an  ad£ess : — "  My  corpse  is  abandoned ;  it  needs  a 
friendly  or  compassionate  hand  to  throw  over  it  a  few  handfuls  of  earth* 
My  brother,  be  so  ^ood  as  to  undertake  this  painfiil  office."  Another 
man  writes  to  a  fnend, — "Do  not  leave  my  body  here;  come  and 
claim  it." 

3rd  Sub-section. — Begrets  at  Dyina  ;  Vexation  at  Failure  ;  Indifference.. 
—The  man  who  destroys  himself  yields  to  a  temporary  madness,  or  to  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  pressing,  which  render  life  insupportable.  There 
is,  then,  nothing  astonishing  in  his  not  expressing  regret  for  his  act,  nor 
indeed  is  it  omn  that  any  regret  is  expressed ;  nevertheless,  a  certain 
number  manifest  sorrow  and  reluctance  at  quitting  life.  This  feeling  is 
found  chiefly  among  young  persons,  and  is  expressed  in  22  letters  (20  men,. 

2  women).  "  I  have  lived  a  happy  life  for  23  years,  and  when  everything 
seemed  to  promise  me  a  fortunate'  lot,  amidst  the  magnificence  of  nature, 
I  cast  myself  into  the  tomb,  seeking  to  hide  myself  behind  a  cold  stono 
slab."  Another  expresses  himself  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to  his  mistress : 
''  Thy  desertion  fills  me  with  despair ;  with  thee  life  flics  so  happily ;  my 
ejres  fill  with  tears  at  the  contemplation  of  that  immense  felicity.  To  live 
without  thee  is  impossible.  I  die  adoring  thee."  What  a  gulf  of  contra- 
diction is  man's  heart.  The  author  of  the  foregoinj^  letter  was  a  bachelor^ 
comfortably  situated,  whose  mistress  had  left  mm  m  a  moment  oi  irrita- 
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inon,  csiued  by  his  obstinate  refoaai  to  rtcogjuae  aad  adopt  tiiflir  cUd; 
and  yet,  althongh  he  decbiM  hia  miatreaa  la  erwryilunff  to  him,  evm 
when  a  word  would  brin^  iier  back,  be  prefera  deatcoving  iiimaelf  to  per- 
forming a  simple  act  of  jnatiee.  "  I  pxomiaed  yon  toia  momiiigr,"  wntea 
a  yoong  iroman,  "  not  to  kill  myaelf ;  bat  alaa !  I  feel  tkat  I  nare  not 


strength  to  support  life  away  from  yon,  or  to  see  yon  pass  into  tke 
of  another.  It  is  eniel  to  die  so  young,  with  the  thoughts  of  »  happy 
future  before  one,  but  it  were  a  huncbed  times  more  croal  to  remaia 
alone.  Cany  this  garland  to  our  diild's  grare ;  it  is  the  last  prayer  of  her 
who  loTes  Jim  better  than  life  itself." 

^  In  opposition  to  those  regrets  at  amtting  the  world,  II  ladividUiala  (mm) 
express  tiieir  disappointment  at  £uling  in  the  attempt.  A  maa  aad  a 
woman  attempt  suicide  together;  the  man  dies,  bat  the  womaa  ii 
rescued — nerertheless,  when  perfectly  reooYered,  she  eontinoally  laimuiti 
having  suryived  the  object  of  her  ufection.  Some  testify  that  they  die 
Satisfied,  that  they  have  enjoyed  life,  and  hare  no  regret  for  the  deed  thej 
commit. 

Disappointed  hopes  omd  eameetaUong. — To  dream  is  our  kt;  but  alaal 
what  numerous  deceptions!  No  wonder  that  ao  many  who  begin  hfe,  fiiH 
•  of  joyous  and  brilliant  anticipations,  get  discouraged,  and  denond  when 
they  se^  all  their  illusions  perish  in  succession.  "  What  a  world  I  enatad 
for  myself!"  writes  a  young  man  of  moderate  inteliigenoe.  **  1  was  yoong 
and  handsome ;  glory  stood  by  me  to  lead  me  on  to  fame  and  fortane ;  * 
magnificent  prospect  was  unfolded  before  my  eyes.  And  mow,  where  am 
I P  In  poTerty  and  neglect,  misunderstood,  wretched — ^without  a  aool  to 
notice  or  take  care  of  me.  I  have  naught  left  but  to  die."  "  I  waa  bom 
under  an  unluckjr  star,"  says  another ;  *'  and  I  find  that  I  cannot  firae 
with  distinction  in  life,  as  I  fancied :  say  that  I  died  of  an  attatS:  of 
apoplexy ;  I  don*t  wish  to  pass  for  a  coward."  A  third  makes  known  that 
he  had  placed  all  his  hemes  of  happiness  in  his  union  witii  a  woman  whom 
he  had  long  adored ;  but  that  alter  the  day  for  hia  marriage  had  bees 
fixed,  he  diMoyered  her  to  be  pregnant.  "  I  am  annihilated,"  heaaya ;  ^  life 
is  odious  to  me ;  and  I  prefer  renoondng  it  to  living  with  the  meouvy  of 
my  lost  hi^piness.'* 

4th  Sub-section :  Belirf  in  fatalum, — ^For  a  long  time  paat  the  eooaa* 

Suenoes  of  fataHam  have  been  known  and  a{»prediSed ;  aooording  to  that 
octrine  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  suicuie,  murder,  or  theft;  the 
crime  waa  nresoribed,  and  its  actaaT  occurrence  waa  therefore  «  matter  of 
course.  This  pernicious  doctrine  is  freouently  the  excuse  of  soicidea,  aad 
many  who  destroy  themselves  say,  "  sucn  was  to  be  our  fate.**  Nine  letters 
(six  men,  three  women)  refer  to  this  belief.  A  young  lady,  clever,  wit^, 
and  accomplished,  but  destitute  of  judgment  ana  saLf-eontnd,  whose  foUiea 
had  damaged  her  reputation  aad  mjured  her  position,  writes  thna  to  ono 
of  her  female  firiends :  "  I  am  a  fatanst,  and  it  is  my  firm  oonviotion  that 
events  have  a  prescribed  and  unchangeable  direction,  firom  whidi  nothimr 
can  turn  them."  A  very  convenient  creed,  nnoe  it  aervea  to  ezeoae  al 
kinds  of  folly  and  crime.  Another  woman  who  had  trodden  under  loot 
all  respect  for  decorum,  thus  addreaaes  her  parents:  "I  atrove  to  eafiape 
my  fate,  but  I  have  been  dragged  onwards  in  spite  of  myself;  an  inilimHo 
destiny  is  the  cause  of  my  miMortones  and  my  death." 

6th  Sub-section :  Indifference  qf  public  opinion, — ^When  a  maa  readbvs 
to  destroy  himaelf  he  cannot  attach  much  value  to  public  opinioa  s  what  la 
the  judgment  of  hia  fellow-men  to  himP  And  thia  indifferenee  mnat  be 
natural  to  the  materiaHst.  We  find  thia  aentimeat  deariy  ezpresaed  in 
eig:ht  letters  (six  men,  two  women).  "  Say  what  you  will  <£  this  deed*" 
writes  a  youzig  man  and  his  mistress,  who  destroyed  themsdvea  together. 
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"we  care  Ivat  little;  when  joa  speak  our  hearia  will  hxn  ceaaod  to  beaA» 
and  onr  bodies  will  be  insenaibb  to  jroor  insults."  An  old  aetor  amokea 
bis  cigar,  calmly  bids  adiea  to  bia  wife,  cives  bis  child  a  pieoe  of  baiiey- 
angar,  goes  into  Ids  room  and  writes  these  words  in  peneil,  *'  What  is 
tiiere  more  natond  than  to  quit  when  the  house  is  tambling  in  pieces. 
What  is  there  to  fear P  Opnionl  Only  fools  tcx  themselTes  about  that." 
He  then  walks  oat,  witboot  betraying  the  leaat  emotion,  and  throws 
himself  into  the  Seine. 

6th  Sab-section: — BepteH  tkmt  ikeir  leUen  muui  hepuhliiked  f»  the 
papers. — ^Vanity,  whioh  is  Ihe  distinettre  trait  of  the  frendi  character, 
does  not  quit  ns  at  death ;  we  wrap  our  mantle  about  ns  to  die  before  ^k« 
pnblie  with  ((peace  and  effect.  This  passion  is  abnndani^  exemplified  in 
the  manuscnptB  we  are  analyzing.  Many  of  them  are  mam^sady  composed 
to  excite  pity,  sympathy,  and  interest  for  the  imfortonate  writers.  Crimes 
are  forgcitexk,  faults  sad  follies  are  glossed  over;  the  suicide  is  the  rictim 
of  adyerse  circumstances,  of  the  artificial  restrictions  of  society,  weak 
rath«*  than  guilty,  and  always  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Such 
IS  the  Biddy  sentunentality  which  some  of  the  first  authors  of  our  time 
haye  nnrsea  and  prc^agated.  A  large  number  of  suicides  leaye  letters, 
which,  although  the  request  is  not  expressly  made,  are  eridently  intended 
for  publicity.  For  it  is  well  known  that  theae  letters  when  mteresting 
are  frequently  inserted  in  the  joumak.  We  haye  met  with  only  one 
docimient  which  was  acoompsnied  with  a  special  request  that  it  might  be 
published,  but,  as  it  contained  reyehiions  calculated  to  compromiae  many 
indiyiduals,  the  magistrates  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

7th  Sub-section;  J^eertihuie  about  ikeir  future  deetinjf. — The  nding 
thought  at  the  hour  of  death  must  naturally  be  our  fiiture  destiny.  In . 
Tain  does  man  seek  to  eyade  the  contemplation,  to  driye  out  Uie  lliought, 
to  inyoke  obliyion :  he  feels  that  all  is  n<^  oyer  with  the  last  gasp.  Doubts 
and  misgiyines  are  reyealed  in  many  letters ;  and  is  not  doubt  the  first 
atep  to  Iwlief  P  One  person  exclaims — **  Do  we  die  entirely,  or  does  our 
soul  appear  before  God  P  I  am  ignorant  of  what  is  about  to  befid  me,  but 
there  is  something  within  me  which  tells  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  wishes  and 
amimentB,  that  &ere  is  beyond  the  ^ye  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
wm  aoon  be  reyealed  to  me.  And  this  ought  to  be  the  belief  of  eyery 
man  in  that  supreme  hour,  when  not  demiyed  of  reaaon,  or  thoroughly 
brutalized.  "  If  I  haye  a  soul,  O  my  Goa  V  writes  a  stud^t,  "  take  pily 
on  it,  and  judge  it  with  bHI  its  impmections." 

8th  Snb^iyision :  Frioohue  motwee. — Although,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  suicide  is  the  result  of  yiolent  chagrin,  or  long-continued  phy« 
aical  sufferings,  yet,  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  it  is  due  to  the  most  niyo- 
lous  causes.  The  race  of  Vatel  is  not  yet  extinct.  A  workman  is  enraged 
by  his  brother  taking  from  him  some  fried  potatoes,  and  throwing  t&m 
into  the  water.  In  hia  anger  he  rushes  to  strike  him,  but  being  withheld 
and  preyented,  he  suddenly  darta  off,  makes  for  tbe  Canal  St.  Martin, 
ihrows  himsdf  in,  and  is  drowned.  We  haye  eleyen  letters  explaining  the 
motiyes  of  these  bizarre  determinations.  Here  are  specimens  of  some  of 
them : — "  My  father,  I  kill  myself  because  you  scolded  me  for  not  getting 
more  money  for  the  cabriolet." — "  I  atrudc  mysdf  because  I  was  too  fond 
of  gossipping;  I  wished  to  punish  myself,  but  I  haye  gone  too  far.**— 
*'  1%  ayenge  myself  on  a  fellow-soldier,  I  cut  up  his  accoutrements ;  but 
fearing  to  be  pmiished  for  it,  I  haye  killed  myself." — "  I  so  ardently 
longed  to  go  to  the  ball,  my  loyer  refused  to  allow  me,  so  I  haye  nothing 
left  but  to  die." — "  A  piece  of  good  news  which  I  haye  heard  since  1 
zesolyed  to  die,  would  haye  made  me  renotmce  my  project,  if  I  had  not 
already  dispatched  a  letter  announcing  my  suicide.*' — "I  kill  myself 
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beoKose  I  hare  given  my  bedfellow  the  itch." — '*  I  xxrefer  dyin^  to  being 
treated  as  a  blaclu^ard."  What  a  melancholy  page  in  the  nistorT  of  the 
human  heart  would  that  be,  which  should  record  the  secret  triTial  causes 
which  so  often  determine  the  most  important  acts  of  life. 
.  Returns.  The  analysis  of  the  disposition  of  mind,  in  relation  to  the  act 
of  soicide,  affords  a  new  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  too  largely  generalis- 
ing questions  of  morality,  and  the  hopelessness  of  finding  an  uniyersal 
solution. 

The  numerous  facts  adduced  in  this  section  show,  among  other  condu- 
aions,  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  destroy  himself  with  every  mark  of 
sangJMdj  reason,  and  courage;  independently  of  the  suicide's  own  asser- 
tion on  that  point,  it  is  confirmed — Ist,  by  the  letters  being  written  in  a 
clear,  firm  hand,  without  blot  or  erasure,  even  when  beanng  the  date, 
**  one  hour  before  deaths'  by  which  event  they  are  sometimes  mterrupted. 
2ndly.  By  the  character  of  the  testamentary  dispositions,  which  evince  tha 
entire  freedom  of  the  intellect,  the  lucidity  of  the  ideas,  and  the  energy  of 
the  will.  The  exceptions  to  the  precedinj^  facts  are  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  diversity  of  man's  nature.  The  mmd  may  be  troubled  by  insanity, 
a  temporary  delirium,  a  momentary  exaltation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
insane  persons  who  destroy  themselves  in  a^lums  very  rarely  leave  any 
writing  behind;  whilst  insane  persons  at  large  frequently  detail  the 
motives  of  their  suicide.  This  shows  two  things, — first,  that  there  are 
manjT  unrecognised  madmen  at  large,  and,  secondly,  that  the  number 
of  suicides  reiQly  insane  is  about  one-fourtii  of  the  total  number.* 

We  find  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  a  certain  number  of  suicidea 
concerning  their  fatal  act,  that  they  treat  as  blamcable,  cowardly,  and 
culnable,  Qie  diverse  opinions  of  authors. 

The  humour,  disposition,  and  natural  character  of  individuals  singulariy 
modify  their  sensations ;  thus  the  agony  of  mind  in  some  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  self-command  of  others.  Many  do  not  put  their  resolve 
into  execution  until  after  long  hesitation  and  delay ;  they  dread  the  suffer* 
ing,  and  are  fearful  of  wanting  courage,  &c. 

Considerations  relative  to  burial  form  the  second  section.  These  pre- 
occupy the  minds  of  many :  they  settle  the  costs,  order  the  details,  desig- 
nate the  persons  who  are  to  follow,  fix  on  the  place  of  burial,  frequent^ 
(especially  females)  requesting  to  be  interred  by  the  side  of  some  beloved 
person ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  merely  request  that  their  remains  may  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  cemetery,  and  thrown  into  the  common  fosse.  A 
limited  number  give  minute  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  their 
remains,  specifying  certain  objects  which  they  wish  to  be  placed  in  their 
coffins.  A  few  show  their  dread  at  being  exposed  at  the  Morgue,  or  specu- 
late on  the  fate  of  their  corpse. 

The  third  sub-section  exposes  the  regrets  of  some  suicides,  prindpally 
young  persons,  at  Quitting  life,  and  the  despair  of  others  at  having  failed 
in  their  attempt.    Many  declare  that  they  have  no  regret  at  all. 

The  fourth  sub-section  refers  to  suicides  holding,  or  pretending  to  hold, 
fatalist  opinions.  They  say  that  they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  that 
they  have  merely  obeyed  their  destiny. 

The  analysis  of  the  fifth  sub-section  bears  on  the  indifference  which  some 
individuals  profess  to  entertain  concerning  nublic  opinion  on  their  deed. 

In  the  sixth  sub-section  we  observe  the  nuing  passion  of  vanity,  directing 
even  the  suicide,  and  causing  him  to  aspire  to  a  posthumous  notoriety. 

*  This  may  be  tine  in  France,  bnt  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  England  the  proportion 
of  suicides  affected  with  confirmed  or  temporary  insanity  is  mooh  greater  than  one- 
fourth. — Tm. 
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The  seyenth  sab-section  contains  the  reflections  of  suicides  on  the  ineer- 
titude  of  a  future  life ;  a  momentous  question,  which  must  occupy  the 
minds  of  all  at  their  last  hour,  and  concerning  which,  reason  without  faith 
can  afford  no  certain  solution. 

The  eiffhth  and  last  sub-section  contains  the  analysis  of  a  series  of  senti- 
ments, which  demonstrate  that  the  most  serious  actions  sometimes  proceed 
from  the  most  txifling  causes. 


THE  MANIAC'S  WAIL. 

We  copy  the  following  beautiful  and  expressire  lines  from  the  columns  of 
the  "  Examiner."  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier,  and  are 
designated  "  The  Wife-Slayer."  We  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  altering 
the  title  of  the  poem,  as  it  so  accurately  and  poetically  delineates  that 
morbid  and  insane  state  of  mind  which  so  oflen  irresistibly  and  blindly 
impels  to  acts  of  suicide  and  homicide.  Our  readers  will  at  once  recojj^nise 
in  the  poem  a  truthful,  beautiful,  and  affecting  sketch.  In  homicidal 
insanity  the  yictim  is,  a]as !  frequently  related  to  the  lunatic  by  the  closest 
and  tenderest  ties  of  consanguinity.  A  morbid  desire  to  shed  human  blood, 
from  a  conyiction  that  something  dreadful  must  be  done  to  relieye  the  brain 
of  its  agonizing  pressure,  occasionally  oyerpowers  all  feelings  of  affection 
and  loye.  "  It  must  be  done — it  skail  be  done — blood  must  be  shed — my 
wife — my  infant  child  must  perish  by  my  hand  before  this  mental  anguisn. 
can  pass  away."  Such  was  the  sad  description,  giyen  to  the  Editor  oi  this 
Journal,  of  the  morbid  feelings  of  the  most  loying  and  affectionate  of 
husbands  and  fathers.  A  gentleman  whose  mind  had  been  exposed  to  much, 
distress  and  anxiety  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  losses,  manifested  symp- 
toms which  led  his  family  to  suspect  the  approach,  if  not  the  actual  exist- 
ence, of  mental  derangement.  One  day  he  was  suddenly  missing.  Search 
was  made  in  eyery  direction  for  him,  but  without  ayail.  Months  rolled  on, 
and  no  tidings  of  the  poor  man  reached  his  afflicted  wife.  Afler  the  lapse 
of  nearly  half  a-year,  she  was  sitting,  one  beautiful  moonlight  eyening, 
near  the  door  of  her  house,  when  she  saw  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  eliding 
slowly,  leisurelj,  and  with  measured  steps,  up  an  ayenue  of  trees,  leading 
from  the  mansion  to  the  main  road.  She  watched  the  somewhat  suspicious 
and  singular  moyements  of  the  stranger,  as  he  occasionally  stopped,  and, 
with  folded  arms,  gazed  yacantly  around  him,  first  at  the  moon,  tnen  at  the 
house,  and  afterwards  at  the  tall  trees  skirting  each  side  of  the  road.  As 
he  approached,  his  wife  immediately  recognised  in  fhe  face  of  the 
mysterious  stranger  her  long-lost  husband,  but,  alas !  he  was  a  lunatic  I 
During  the  night  the  wife  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  stealthily  ap- 
proachmg  her  room.  Before  she  had  time  to  secure  the  door,  it  opened, 
and  her  husband  entered.  He  made  no  remark,  but  afler  gazing  yacantly 
and  sadly  round  the  room,  he  placed  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
sat  quietly  down  upon  it.  His  wife,  in  her  fright,  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  or  to  leave  the  room,  or  eyen  the  bed.  A 
few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  lunatic  was  seen  to  be  gazing 
rather  wildly  upon  something  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  turned  his  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  upon  the  face  of  his  wife,  and  then  they  reverted  to  an  object 
he  appeared  to  have  brought  with  him  into  the  room.  To  the  horror  of  the 
poor  worn  an  she  perceived  tnat  her  husband  had  possessed  himself  of  a  carving 
knife.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  seize  the  instrument  and  attempt  to  wrest 
it  from  his  grasp —her  second  thought  was  to  escape  out  of  the  room ;  but 
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ihe  great  xisk  whieh  would  aeeompany  either  moremeiit  flathed  aeroM 
bar  mind,  and  she  restored  to  remam  quiet  and  composed,  and  wait  the 
iasae  of  the  anticipated  struggle  for  her  life.  The  hmatic,  with  an  ez- 
presaion  denoting  the  most  horrible  intentions,  gaxed  for  some  minutes 
ixedlj  and  unintemptedlj  upon  hk  wife,  and  then  upon  the  mnrderous 
weapon.  To  her  inexpressible  joy,  she  saw  a  manifest  alteratioD  in  the 
character  of  his  countenance.  His  whole  features  relaxed,  and  a  sweet 
smile  was  seen  flaying  upon  his  &ce,  and,  looking  with  the  affection  he 
was  wont  to  do  m  nappier  days  gone  by,  he,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
pathos,  conTulsively  exclaimed,  "Poor  Sally!  poor  Sally!  dear  Sall^!'* 
Upon  this  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  The  wife 
immediately  locked  and  barricaded  the  door.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
maniac  returned,  and  endeayoured  to  obtain  admission  by  main  force  into 
the  spartment.  Finding  his  efforts  ineffsctual,  he  returned  to  bis  own 
room.  When  morning  dawned,  he  was  again  missing.  Under  the  im* 
pression  that^  failing  in  his  attempts  to  murder  his  wife,  he  might  hare 
destroyed  hiinselC  a  neighbouring  pond  was  dragged,  and  his  dead  bod^ 
discoTcred. 

It  was  aar  intention  to  cite  other  eases  UlustrstiTe  of  that  melandioly 
condition  of  mind  so  foieiUy  desenbed  in  tibe  poem  before  us,  but  want 
of  space  forbids  us. 

"  No,  no !    I  did  not  IdU  her !    No  I 
I  lay  I  wUl  not  have  it  bo — 
I  will  not  hear  it !    Twas  a  dream 
From  which  I  woke  with  eudden  ecream, 
And  fomid  the  sweat  upon  my  brow, 
And  that  dull  pain  which  eren  now 
la  heavy  on  my  heart  end  heain : — 
Oh  Ood  I  I  must  have  slept  again, 
And  atamUe  yet  throngh  dnaky  chasms, 
Fleah-quakings,  and  tremeadoas  spasms ! 

•*  I  hare  a  wife — a  dear  one. — ^Nay, 
Start  not !     I  have  one  still,  I  say, — 
Or  shaU,  when  from  this  dream  I  wake. 
We  were  heart -wedded :  we  did  slake 
Our  miseries  in  each  otber^s  tears. 
And  grew,  throngh  all  the  strange,  sad  years. 
Quiet  in  griefs  own  quietness. 
We  could  walk  straight  beneath  diatrtas. 
And  make  no  cry.    But  want  extreme 
Seia'd  us ;  and  then — then  came  this  dream ! 


\ 


'<  Beware !    Ton'd  tell  me  she  is  dead ! 
Bnt  I  will  daah  my  desperate  head 
Against  these  walls,  before  you  speak 
That  cruel  word !--0h  foiil!    You  aeek 
To  crush  me,  seeing  I  am  weak. 
Tou  have  no  touch  of  human  ruth: 
Tou  shake  me  with  mere  shows  of  truth 
Which  mutt  be  false,  or  heaven  would 
In  shodderings  to  one  formless  maas. 
Why,  look  in  one  another's  eye% — 
How  calm  they  are !    Tou  tell  me  lies, 
Or  your  own  tears  would  fleck  the  ground ! — 
I  dreamt  it,  if  this  brain  is  sound. 

<<I  thought  I  had  been  out  all  day, 
Wandering^  in  some  half-witted  way, 
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In  search  of  work ;  and,  failing  quite, 
I  came  home  by  the  fall  of  night, 
And  sat  down  in  my  wretched  room. 
The  place  was  bosh'd  in  gboatlj  gloom, 
And  Toidness  lay  upon  my  eyes. 
Until  I  beard  aome  ereatnre  rise 
Within  the  darkness, — and  a  face 
Fell  on  me  like  a  strange  disgrace ; — 
The  face  of  her  whom  most  I  love, 
Dead  to  all  tboogbts  of  all  above, 
Burnt  up  with  drink—Hi  pallid  drouth 
Around  a  vague  and  twitching  mouth 
That  weltered  into  speech  obsonre ! 
Oh,  how  could  Love  iteelf  endure 
That  loveless  sight? — ^Fieree  words  npgrew 
Between  us,  raining  poisonous  dew. 
The  hot  blood  sang  iritbin  my  head. 
And  hnmm'd  through  all  my  veins,  and  fled 
Out  of  my  heart:  til],  half  in  fiear, 
Half  rage,  I  seia'd  a  bludgeon  near, 
And  daah'd  the  fhee  that  look'd  on  mine ! 
The  blood  lei^t  out  like  awAil  wine ! 
My  own  blood  answer'd  it.    I  sought 
To  beat  and  crush  that  Ihce  to  nought ; 
And  so  the  human  features  fell 
To  erimaon  blanks — a  aouMess  shell. 
—I  felt  like  one  new-bom  in  hell. 


**  And  with  a  scream  from  me  (not  her) 
I  stagger'd  back,  and  felt  a  stir 
Of  gathering  crowds,  and  on  my  sight 
A  weight  of  huge  and  shoreless  night. 

"  My  eyes  are  flra;  but  they  could  weep 
Strangely ! — ^I  walk  even  yet  in  sleep. 
Things  are  not  only  as  they  seem : 
Men  dabble  in  dark  pools  of  dream, 
And  shriek  themselves  awake  in  bed. 
Grey  with  one  night'a  enormous  dread. 
Even  so  ahall  L    I  lean  vrith  faith 
On  what  my  soul  to  itself  saith. 
Yet  you  who  stand  about  roe,  here 
Have  almost  numb'd  me  vrith  the  fear 
That,  after  all,  this  thing  is  real, 
And  that  I  kiU'd  hcr.^Let  me  feel 
These  stony  walls  and  windows  barred. 
Oh,  miseiy !     They  are  firm  and  hard ! 

**  I  wail  and  wander  like  a  ghost. 
Houseless,  about  a  glimmering  coast. 
Where  one  lost  fece  makes  red  the  night. 
—Oh,  lingering  dawn !    Oh,  day !    Oh,  light !" 
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HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

T7e  subjoin  the  Official  Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  held 
in  London  on  the  17th  of  July  last.  At  this  meeting,  the  Association 
was  partially  reorganized.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  all 
medical  superintendents  of  public  asylums  were  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Association,  and  its  meetings  were  confined  to  the  provinces. 
Agreeably  to  the  new  arrangements,  medical  gentlemen  connected  with 
private  asylums  have  been  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  Aasoctation, 
and  there  are  to  be  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society  in  London,  as  weU 
as  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  July,  and  a  metropolitan  as  well 
as  a  provincial  secretary  has  been  appointed. 

We  congrafculatp  our  readers  on  this  liberal  and  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  society.  We  sincerely  trust  that  no  event 
will  occur  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  this  Association.  It  has 
^eat  objects  to  accomplish.  It  should,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  be 
B  working  hodj/,  watching  with  proper  jealousy  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  insane,  and  thwarting,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  the  introduction  of  legislative  measures  calculated  to  cripple  the 
hands  of  those  entrusted  with  their  care,  thus  retarding  the  advance- 
ment of  mental  pathology,  and  inflicting  a  serious  injury  upon  the  cause 
of  humanity.' 

If  the  influential  body  of  able  ^nd  intelligent  men  connected  with 
this  Association  act  in  concert,  andP  are  influenced  by  the  same  enlarged 
and  humane  views,  it  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that  may 
result  from  their  combined  operations.  We  have  important  objects  to 
•effect,  principles  to  establish,  and  common  interests  to  protect.  It  is 
therefore  the  sacred  duty  of  each  individual  member  of  the  Association 
to  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  do  his  utmost  to  co-operate  with 
his  brother  members  in  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  so  closely  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  an  important  branch  of  medical  science,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

No  private  feelings,  no  mistaken  views  of  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
no  professional  jealousy,  should  for  one  moment  interfere  with  that 
tinanimity  o/ action  so  essential  to  the  successful  working,  if  not  to  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Association.  We  have  enemies  outride  of  the 
'Camp  ready  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  any  disunion  in  our  own 
ranks;  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  extinguishing  ourselves  by 
an  act  of  suicide,  by  engendering  and  encouraging  internal  feuds  and 
dissensions.  As  an  Association,  our  actions  should  place  us  beyond  all 
cavil  and  suspicion.  Lei  us  beware  of  the  fatal  rock  against  which  so 
many  kindred  societies  have,  alas !  been  lamentably  wrecked.  As  a 
first  principle,  the  repudiation  of  all  attempts  to  form  that  most  odious 
and  destructive  of  bodies,  a  clique,  should  steadily,  resolutely,  and  per- 
severingly  be  carried  out.  As  an  Association,  we  meet  as  eqwtU, 
Recognising  the  respect  due  to  talent,  knowledge,  and  character,  we 
must  indignantly  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  mere  tiames.     If  we  com- 
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mit  the  fatal  mistake  of  permitting  any  one  member,  or  even  a  small 
section  of  our  body,  to  exercise  undue  influence  or  control  over  its 
deliberations^  we  reduce  ourselves  to  a  contemptible  position,  and  sur- 
render, wbat  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  Englishmen — the  right  of  think- 
ing for  ourselves.  Should  such  be  the  tinhappy  result,  then  for  all 
useful  purposes  the  Association  has  ceased  to  exist  I  High  and  noble 
impulses  ought  alone  to  actuate,  guide,  and  urge  us  on.  We  must  have 
no  private  ends  to  serve— caprices  to  gratify — wrongs  to  redress.  If 
differences  of  opinion  arise — and  differences  we  must  expect — let  them 
be  openly  expressed,  and  then  calmly  and  dispassionately  considered; 
but  beware  of  allowing  the  important,  the  vast  interests  at  stake  to 
be  perilled  by  the  injucUcious — we  were  on  the  eve  of  sajring,  imbecile — 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  few  ever  ready  to  over-ride  and 
lead  by  the  nose  those  unfortunately  weak  enough  to  blindly  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  shrine  of  any  idol  that  may  have  obtained  a  factitious 
and  temporary  elevation.  The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hos- 
pitals/or the  Insane  must  not  consist  of  tocuUes  and  tuft-hunterSy  men 
possessing  the  minvnvum  amount  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  conjoined 
with  themaonmum  degree  of  ignorance,  arrogance,  and  presumption; — 
but  of  intelligent^  educated  members  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profes- 
sion, engaged  in  the  solemn  prosecution  of  a  just  and  holy  undertaking. 
With  these  suggestions,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
OfEcial  Report  of  tiie  secretaries. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  HospitalB  for  the 
Insane,  held  at  the  Freez^aaons'  Tavern,  in  London,  on  Thursday,  July 
I7th,  1861,  the  following  members  were  present; — Dr.  John  ConoUy, 
visitin|(  physician.  County  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Hanwell ; 
Dr.  Edchard  U^d  Williams,  do..  North  Wales  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Denbigh ;  Dr.  Xirkman,  resident  ph3p'sioian,  County  Suffolk  Hospital  for 
the  Insane;  Dr.  Nesbitt,  do.,  iforthampton  do.;  Dr.  BuckniU,  do.; 
Devon  do. ;  Dr.  Begley,  resident  surgeon.  County  Middlesex  do. ;  Mr. 
Diamond,  do.,  County  Surrey  do.;  Dr.  H.  Eamsay,  Gloucester  do.. 
Dr.  Stewart,  resident  physician,  Dislnct  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Belfast ; 
Dr.  Boyd,  do..  County  Somerset  do.;  Mr.  Prosser,  resident  medical 
superintendent,  Leicester  do. ;  Mr.  Alderson  do.,  Kottin^ham  do. ;  Dr. 
Stewart  Allen,  resident  physician  of  the  Marylebone  Hosnital  for  the 
Insane;  Mr.  Ley,  resident  medical  superintendent,  Oxford  and  Berks 
do. ;  Dr.  Wintle,  do.,  Wameford  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Oxford ;  Mr. 
Eccleston,  do.,  West  Derbv  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  BainhiU, 
Prescot ;  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Hammersmith ;  Dr.  Henry  Monro,  May- 
fair ;  Dr.  William  Conolly,  Hayes  Park ;  Mr.  Cornwall,  Fairford,  Glou- 
cester ;  Mr.  Mallam,  Hooknorton,  Oxon ;  Dr.  Bush,  Sandywell  Park, 
Cheltenham ;  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Bristol ;  Dr.  Bascombe,  Wyke  House,  Brent- 
Ibrd ;  Dr.  Cox,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

Dr.  John  Conollt,  being  the  senior  member  present  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  was  requested  to  take  the  chair. 

Dr.  Stswabt,  Secretsry  of  the  Association  for  Ireland,  was  requested 
to  act  as  secretary  to  the  meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meetings, 
held  in  Oxford,  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  signed  by  the  chairman. 
Letters  were  read  irom  Drs.  Hitch  and  Williams,  of  Gloucester,  the  secre- 
taries, and  Dr.  Oliver,  of  the  Salop  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  re^tting 
their  inability  to  attend  the  meetmg.  Dr.  Hitch  having  in  his  letter 
expressed  a  wish  to  resign  the  office  (?  joint-secretary,  his  resignation  was 
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accepted,  a  rote  of  iihanks  being  unanimously  voted  to  him  for  his  long- 
continued  and  valuable  seryices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  resolyed 
that  be  sbould  be  requested  to  continue  bis  services  aa  the  tzeaaurer  of 
tbe  Association. 

The  usual  Beport  made  by  tbe  secretaries  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  Chairman  briefly  ana  ably  addressed  the  meeting  concerning  €b» 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  ^inted  out  some  of  the  services  it  might 
usefully  perform,  auoh  as  the  revision  of  the  Lunacy  Acta,  Ac 

Dr.  lEi&KKAir,  with  much  effect^  illustrated  the  neoeesity  of  a  zeviaioiL 
of  the  Acts. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Williaics  supported  Dr.  Xirkman's  judicious  and  apposite 
observations,  and  mentioned  instances  in  which  the  dissent  of  counties 
united  in  one  asylum  was  not  provided  against,  and  obstructed  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Let,  Mr.  Aldebsov,  and  Dr.  W.  Ooeocly,  respeetively  directed 
attention  to  the  necessity  there  existed  for  an  improved  state  m  the  Acta 
of  Parliament  relating  to  lunacy. 

It  was  then  resolved  unanimously, — '*  That  a  conunittee  be  formed  to 
examine  the  Lunacy  Acts,  and  to  draw  up  a  report  thereon*  indicating 
ambiguities  and  defects,  and  suggesting  alterations  and  amendmenta;  su£ 
report  to  be  prmted  and  circulate  among  the  members  of  the  Association 
for  their  adoption,  and  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy ;  and  tiiat  the  above  oommittee  con- 
sist of  the  foUowing  members : — ^Dr.  J.  GonoUy,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow; 
Dr.  Bucknill,  Dr.  Hitch,  Dr.  Kesbitt,  Dr.  Boyd,  Dr.  Corselli^*  and  Dr. 
Diamond." 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  oom- 
mittee, and  to  apply  for  and  arrange  into  proper  form  suoh  written  atate- 
ments  as  might  be  supplied  on  the  subie^  for  which  it  was  smpointed* 
which  he  consented  to  do,  it  being  unoerstood  that  although  thB  abovo 
committee  undertook  to  apply  themselves  eapecially  to  the  object  £ae  whusk 
it  was  formed,  yet  the  assistance  and  suffgeations  of  all  thue  members  of 
the  Association  would  be  willingly  received. 

The  Chaibmak  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  addreased  to  him  by 
Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Gloucester  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  urging  the  pno- 
priety  of  a  petition  being  addressed  by  tiie  Aasociation  to  Farlittnent,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Criminal  Aaylum,  and  observing  that  audi 
an  asylum  had  been  established  by  Act  of  Fariiament  in  Ireland,  and  found 
to  work  admirably.  The  Chairman,  with  much  feeling  and  ability,  aJludad 
to  the  unfkvouraDle  position  in  which  criminals  were  now  placed  if  the 
plea  of  insanity  was  admitted,  their  doom  being  actnaUy  wone  than  fzaaap 
portation,  and  almost  worse  than  death. 

Dr.  Beolbt  said  he  had  visited  the  Central  Lunatie  Aaylnnit  at  Don- 
drum,  near  Dublin,  and  found  it  excellently  ada{rted  to  ita  purpose. 

Dr.  StewjiBT  stated  that  he  also  had  been  visiting  the  Central  Aayhaw 
which  he  considered  admirably  drcumstaneed  in  all  essential  respects  far 
such  an  institution,  its  situation,  too,  being  most  cheerfid  and  pietaresros^ 
and  its  whole  management  most  ably  and  humanely  conducted  by  Dcl 
Corbett,  the  resident  physidan,  appointed  by  government.  After  observ- 
ing upon  the  great  relief  now  affinrded  to  i&  hospitals  for  the  insane  i& 
Irelimd,  by  the  criminal  insane  being  placed  in  an  entirely  distinct  esta- 
blishment, ne  presented  to  the  Association,  in  the  name  of  the  Oovemment 
Inspectors  of  Asylums  in  Ireland — Drs.  White  apd  Nugeaot — their  *'  Fiftk 
General  Beport  on  the  District  Criminal  and  ]Mvate  Lonatic  AsyhnMi 
in  Ireland,"  containing  full  particulars  and  statistics  of  the  Cental  Ajyfaini» 
in  common  with  all  the  other  asylums  in  that  cooniry. 
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Dr.  FoBBBs  WiKBLOW  mroported  the  neceaeify  for  a  eentral  asylum  la 
England,  where  the  crinunal  lunatics  mieht  be  properly  classified,  eon* 
duding  his  obseiTations  on  this  anbjeet  oj  allndinff  wiili  much  eneiOT 
and  feeling  to  the  indienitiee  and  browbeatmga  whicn  of  late  especialK^, 
medical  witnesses  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  respectability  were  sub- 
jected to,  both  from  the  touch  and  by  tiie  bar,  when  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  m  support  of  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  eases. 

Dr.  KiBKXAV  advocated  the  importance  of  a  criminal  asrlum  being 
established,  and  strongly  advised  that  the  Assooiatioii  should  lose  no  time 
in  following  the  example  of  Ireland  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
and  so  much  affeeting  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  ordinary  inmates 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Drs.  NssBiTT  and  Buoknill,  having  expressed  similar  views,  and  shown 
the  inconveniences  and  injustioe  of  present  arrangements  for  criminal 
lunatics,  it  was  unanimously  reserved, — ^1.  That  it  ie  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  Central  Asvlum  for  Criminal  Lunatics  in  Enf^land,  distinct 
from  any  asylum  in  whicn  the  insane,  not  criminal,  are  received.  2.  That 
Dr.  Wiffiaafs,  of  the  Gloucester  Hci^ipital  for  the  Insane,  be  requested 
to  give  his  best  eonsideratioii  to  this  subject,  and  to  prepare  a  petition, 
to  DO  submitted  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  anii  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stsie  for  the  Home  Department.  Eesolved  unani- 
mously, that  the  especial  thanlcs  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Drs.  White 
and  iNugent,  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 
in  Ireland,  for  their  courtesy  in  now  presenting  the  Association  with 
their  lately  published  valuable  annual  Seport,  and  for  Hie  great  improve- 
ments they  nave  been  so  instrumental  in  effecting  in  the  District  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane  in  Lrdand,  by  obtaining  the  decision  of  Government  in 
favour  of  none  but  medioel  men,  duly  q^usMed  and  experienced,  being  for 
the  future  appointed  the  resident  superintendents  of  tiiose  important 
public  institutions.  Also,  resolved  unanimously,  that  Drs.  White  and 
liugent  be  elected  members  of  this  Association,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolution  be  duly  transmitted  to  them  by  the  seoretanes. 

The  fdlowing  resc^utions  were  also  a^^reed  to: — That  the  Annnnl  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  be  in  fotore  held  in  London,  on  theseoond  Saturday 
of^July,  in  each  year,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  one  o'clock,  f.x. 
That  quarteriy  meetings,  of  such  members  of  the  Assooation  as  can  con- 
venientiy  attend  them,  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  the  months  of 
Mardi,  June,  September,*  and  Deeember,  in  each  year,  at  three  o'clock, 
p.x.  (Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  offered  the  use  of  his  rooms,  in  Albemarle- 
street,  for  those  meetings.)  That  Dr.  Diamond,  of  the  Surrey  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  be  requested  to  act  as  Metropolitan  Secretary.  That  Dr. 
Williams,  of  the  Gloucester  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue his  valuable  aeiviees  as  Secretary.  That  the  annual  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  defrmng  unsvoidai^  ^menses,  be  five  shillings. 

Mr.  Aldbbsoit,  oi  the  Nottingham  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  exhibited 
and  explained  an  improved  lock-button,  £or  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  dress  of  tiie  insane,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  him. 

It  was  proposed,  and  agreed  to,  Ihat  the  Association  visit  the  new 
Additional  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  eowitf  of  Middlesex,  at  Colney 
Hatch,  on  next  day  (Friday),  at  one  o'clock,  f.x.  ;  also,  the  Asvlum  fd^ 
Idiots,  at  Highgate,  on  Saturday  forenoon,  the  19th  instant ;  ana,  on  the 
invitation  oi  Dr.  Diamond,  the  Surrey  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  the 

^  We  an  now  writing  on  the  24tb  of  Septemboc^  and  no  qaarteily  meeting  has  been 
held— at  least,  tfae  Editor  of  this  Journal  haa  recaiTed  no  aaamons  to  attend  oncu 
Who  la  responaible  for  this  neglect  ? 
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afternoon  oi  the  same  day;  also  to  yisit,  on  the  same  day,  Bethlem 
Hospital. 

All  the  gentlemen  present  were  voted  members  of  the  Association,  as 
also.  Dr.  Stdllwell,  or  Hillinffdon ;  Dr.  Tuke,  Chiswick ;  Mr.  Denne, 
Hanwell;  Dr.  Daniel,  Sonthul  Park;  Dr.  "Wliite,  resident  physician, 
Carlow  District  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Dr.  Corbet,  ditto.  Central 
Asylum,  Dnndram ;  Dr.  Power,  visitbg  physician,  Cork  District  Hosmtal 
for  the  Insane;  Dr.  Hood,  resident  physician,  Colney  Hatch;  Mr. 
Snape,  resident  surgeon,  Surrey  Hospital  for  tiie  Insane ;  Mr.  Green, 
resident  medical  super^tendent.  Borough  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Bir« 
mineham ;  Dr.  Pritchard,  Abington  Abbeo^  Northampton ;  Dr.  Maxw^, 
resident  physician,  A^lum  for  Idiots ;  Dr.  Wood,  resid^it  phynciaii, 
Bethlem  Hospital. 

It  was  resoired  unanimously — ^that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  Belfast  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Secr^aij 
of  the  Association  for  Ireland,  for  his  attendance  and  ralnable  sendees  at 
the  meeting. 

Dr.  Condly  having  left  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Lloyd  Williams  having  taken 
it,  it  was  resolved  unanimously — ^That  the  marked  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  ^ven  to  Dr.  Conolljr  for  the  very  able  and  courteous  manner  in  whidE 
he  has  ftklfilled  the  duties  as  Chairman  of  this  meeting. 

JFirst  Adjourned  Meeting  at  Colnev  HcUeh  New  Soepital  for  the  Insane 
for  ike  County  <f  3£iddlesex,  on  Friday,  July  IStk. 

Present.—Dr.  Hood,  Dr.  Davey ,  resident  phvsicians  of  the  hospital ; 
Mr.  Mallam,  Dr.  TTirlrman,  Dr.  Wintie,  Dr.  Kamsey,  Dr.  Boyd,  Mr. 
Ecdeston,  Mjt.  Alderson,  Mr.  OgUvie,  Dr.  Bichard  Lloyd  Williams,  Mr. 
Lev,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Dr.  Bush,  Dr.  Stewart.  Visitors. — Mr.  Nunneley, 
F.A.C.S.,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Moseley,  architect  of  the  New  Hosnital  for  the 
Insane  for  the  Countv  of  Lancaster,  at  Bainhill,  Prescot,  ana  the  Surrey 
ditto,  and  the  New  Wings  at  Hanwell. 

The  members  being  conducted  through  the  entire  establishment  by 
Doctors  Hood  and  Davey,  both  gentiemen  were  thanked  for  their  atten- 
tions on  the  occasion,  and  Dr.  H^>d  for  the  hospitalities  he  had  provided 
for  the  Association. 

.  A  conversation  having  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the  Association, 
after  the  above  meeting,  respecting  the  address  which  had  been  presented 
by  them,  some  time  since,  to  Mr.  Gaskell,  late  medical  superintWident  of 
the  County  Asylum  at  Lancaster,  congratulatmg  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  to  which  no  anawer 
had  been  supposed  to  have  been  received  to  the  present  time,  but 
which  it  now  appeared  had  been  duly  given,  it  was  resolved, — ^That  Dr. 
Williams,  Gloucester,  be  respectfully  requested  to  have  the  address  above 
referred  to,  inserted,  with  Mr.  GaskeU's  rei>ly,  in  the  proceeding^  of  the 
Association,  and  printed  at  the  same  time  wiu  the  minutes  of  tms  year's 
meetings,  for  circulation  amongst  the  members. 

Second  Adjourned  Meeting  at   the  Asylum  for  Idiots,    Parkl  Souse, 

Mighgate,  on  Saturday,  July  19tk, 

Present. — ^Dr.  Maxwell,  resident  physician  of  the  asylum ;  Dr.  Bamsey, 
Mr.  Ecclestcm,  Dr.  BuckniU,  Dr.  Wood,  resident  physician,  Beti&lem  Hos- 
pital ;  Dr.  Stewart. 

Dr.  Maxwell  having  kindly  brought  the  ABSociation  through  the  respec- 
tive divisions,  and  over  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  they  took  their 
leave,  much  pleased  with  Dr.  m.'s  attention  whilst  conducting  them  over 
the  establishment. 
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The  ABflodation  were  reoeired  last  erenmg  bj  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  at 
a  eonversazionet  at  his  residence,  Sussex  H^use,  Hammersmith,  a  large 
number  of  members  and  others  being  present  on  the  occasion. 

l^ird  Adjourned  Meeting  at  the  Surrey  Coun^  SbspUal  for  the  Insane, 

Wandeworth,  on  Saturday,  July  Idth, 

Present. — ^Dr.  Diamond,  Mr.  Snape,  resident  medical  officers;  Dr. 
Lloyd  Williams,  Mr.  Ecdeston,  Mr.  iej,  Mr«  Alderson,Dr.  Bamsey,  Dr. 
Wood,  Dr.  Stewart. 

Dr.  Diamond  and  Mr.  Snape  conducted  the  members  in  attendance 
through  this  large  establishment,  when  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
them  for  their  attention,  Ac,  after  which  the  Association  withdrew. 

Fourth  Adjourned  Meeting  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  on  Saturday,  July  19/A. 

^  Present. — ^Dr.  Monro,  visitine  physician,  and  Dr.  Wood,  resident  phy- 
sician of  the  hospital;  Dr.  fiichard  Lloyd  Williams,  Dr.  Ley,  Mr. 
Eccleston,  Dr.  Bucknill,  Dr.  Bamsey,  Dr.  Sarkman,  Dr.  Stewart. 

The  members  visited  the  seyeral  aepartments  of  the  establishment,  and 
were  shown  a  nest  pattern  window-fr^e,  fitted  up  in  one  of  the  corridors, 
and  also  a  bed  in  use  in  the  hospital  for  wet  patients,  both  being  the 
designs  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  both  appearing  well  calculated  for  their  respec- 
tive  purposes. 

The  members  of  the  Association  thanked  the  medical  officers  for  their 
attention  on  the  occasion  of  their  j>resent  visit ;  and  bdng  honoured  with, 
and  having  accepted  of,  an  invitation  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Wood,  finally  took 
their  leave,  mucn  pleased  with  all  the  attentions  they  had  received. 


CRIMINAL  LUNATICS. 


Thb  present  condition  of  the  lunatics  termed  ''  Crvminal,^^  confined  in 
various  asylums  in  this  countiy,  and  the  importance  and  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  asylum  exclusively  for  the  reception  of 
this  class  of  the  insane,  are  subjects,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  at 
this  moment  attracting  a  large  amount  of  professional  and  public 
attention. 

In  this  number  of  our  journal  we  have  only  space  for  the  subjoined 
selections  from  the  public  and  medical  press.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  petition  agreed  to  by  the  visiting  magistrates  of  the  Lunatic  Ajylum 
for  the  county  of  Somerset,  at  their  meeting  of  the  24th  of  July,  1851 : — 

"That  your  petitioner  has  been  requested  by  the  aforesaid  visiting 
justices  to  represent  toyour  right  honourable  House  the  great  importance  of 
providing  a  separate  place  of  detention  for  criminal  lunatics,  and  other 
persons  confined  for  purposes  of  justice.  That  the  visiting  justices  con- 
sider that  it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  separation  distinct  between  a 
lunatic  asylum  and  a  prison.  That  greater  bberty  is  both  possible  and 
expedient  for  persons  confined  with  a  view  to  their  cure,  than  could  be 
afiorded  to  those  whose  detention  is  demanded  by  justice ;  inasmuch  as 
with  the  former  their  sense  of  responsibility  is  strengthened  by  partial 
liberty,  and  on  this  sense  of  responsibility  most  of  the  hopes  of  their  cure 
depend.    That  the  detention  m  asylums  of  persons  acquitted  on  the 

grounds  of  insanity  (many  of  whom  are  no  longer  insane,  but  must  still  be 
etained  in  a  hopeless  perpetual  imprisonment)  operates  most  imfavour- 
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ably  by  dziying  them  to  daspentkai,  md  to  a«ti  moit  mjuxioiis  to  tiioee 
oonnned  with  them,  as  well  as  to  the  diMsipliiie  of  the  eataUishmeat^ 
while  the  presence  of  such  pexaons,  and  conrennftioiis  with  them  on  tiie 
sabjcQt  of  their  trials,  naturally  supply  to  the  other  classes  of  lunatics  who 
look  forward  to  their  release,  an  argument  for  their  security  hereafter, 
most  prejudicial  to  public  morab  and  their  own  ^ood«  inasmuch  as  they 
see  clearly  that  whi^ever  crimes  they  may  commit,  they  will  be  sore,  in 
consequence  of  th«ir  previous  lunacy,  of  a  verdict  dT  aoquitUl,  on  the  plea 
of  insaniiy . 

"  That  the  visiting  justices  have  been  infcfimed  thai  a  sepante  place  of 
detention  has  been  provided  for  sndi  persons  in  Ireland,  i  our  petitioiMr 
therefore  pnrvs  thttb  your  right  honourable  House  will  take  this  deoply- 
knportant  suoject  into  its  consideration,  and  make  such  a  provision  for  a 
remedy  as  to  your  consideration  snd  wisdom  may  seem  meet. 

(Signed)  "H.  W.  Buwtam)." 

In  referring  to  the  above  petition,  the  Zanoet  obaerves — 


*'We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  public  attention  is  bein^  directed  to 
this  most  importsnt  subiect.  The  present  mode  of  treating  enminal  hmatica 
is  disgraceful  to  a  civuized  and  Christian  community.  We  do  not  wish 
to  express  any  maudlin  sympathy  for  crime  or  crinmials,  but  if  a  man, 
after  going  through  the  ordesl  of  a  trial  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
eouniTy,  is  acquitted  on  the  cround  that  he  was  not  a  responsible  agent ; 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong ;  that  he  was  insane, 
or  in  plainer  words,  that  he,  at  tiie  time  the  offence  was  ctmunitted,  laboured 
under  the  effects  of  diseased  bram  disordering  his  mental  faculties;  then 
we  say  such  a  man  is  entitled  to  our  wannest  sympathies,  and  o^bt 
invariably  to  be  treated  with  great  kindness  ana  consideration,  ^uie 
la^,  in  its  wisdom,  dedares  that  the  insane  ou^ht  not  to  be  subjected  to 
punishment,  snd  yet  as  soon  as  a  prisoner  is  aoqmtted  on  the  plea  of  lunacy, 
AC  is  consigned  for  life  to  the  cheerless,  desolate,  and  heart-breaking  atmo- 
sphere of  a  pubtio  asylum,  and  thus  subjected  to  the  wofst  desenptioiL  of 
human  punishment.  The  man  in  whose  behalf  no  such  |^ea  is  u:^ged,  is, 
in,  many  instances,  in  a  much  more  farourable  jjosition.  He  is  accused  of 
committing  an  act  termed  criminaL  He  is  tried  and  found  guilty,  and 
perhaps  either  transported  for  a  tenn  of  years,  or  confined  in  one  of  the 
county  prisons  for  a  short  period ;  whilst  the  poor  lunatic  is  incsroerated 
at  her  Majesty's  pleasure— that  is,  for  life,  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  ocno- 
peUed  to  herd  day  and  night  with  the  ina»i«it-  It  is  a  monstroua  fwrveraion 
€kf  langusge  to  deny  that  this  treatment  is  mo  mnuahment.  It  is  panidk- 
ment,  ana  that  too  of  a  severe  kind  I  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
certain  dass  of  criminal  lunatics  who  require  to  be  careftdly  watched,  and 
to  be  under  surveillance  for  the  remamder  of  their  lires;  but  other 
cases  occur  in  which  crime  is  committed  during  a  temporary  paro^rsm  of 
insanity,  and  where  reeoveiy — complete,  undeniable  restoration  to  health 
-^occurs  either  immediately  after  zne  act  is  perpetrated,  or  after  a  short 
period  of  confinement.  But,  taking  the  more  extreme  kind  of  case,  we 
maintain  that  the  law  never  contemplated  the  subjection  of  the  criminal 
lunatic  to  the  seyere  and  protracted  punishment  now  inflicted  upon  him. 
Insanity  is  considered  to  oe  a  dUetue  rendering  the  party  irresponsible. 
The  criminal  placed,  on  this  groimd,  beyond  tiie  pale  of  the  law,  ii  sup- 
posed to  haye  self-control  completely  destroyed ;  to  be  as  incapable  of  jpre- 
yenting  himself  from  committing  a  breach  of  the  law,  as  a  patient  is  to 
arrest  the  act  of  yomiting  after  the  administration  of  a  potent  emetie! 
What  would  be  said  if  we  subjected  the  poor  man  witii  an  initaUe 
•tomach  to  corporeal  punishmentP  and  yet  such  treatment  would  not  be 
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nuxro  imtkmal  a&d  mBeieiitific  tihaii  to  pmiish  with  great  neventy,  or  oTen 
at  all,  the  nnhappj  lunatic  guilty  of  eriminal  oondnct. 

"We  are  now  talking  of  poeitiTe  and  undeniable  imianity,  not  that 
pBendo-morbid  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  person  has  sufficient  capacity 
to  distingaiah  right  from  wrong,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  porposee  a  respon- 
sible agent. 

"  The  reader  may  be  under  the  impression  that  in  some  cases  Gk>Yem- 
ment  would  be  disposed,  under  peculiar  drcnmstances,  to  relax  the  sereriiT 
of  the  system,  and  release,  when  it  is  prored  that  it  could  be  done  with 
safety,  some  of  the  eriminal  inmates  or  Bethlem  and  oth^  asylums,  after 
their  having  been  subjected  to  a  long,  painful,  and  protracted  confinement. 
But  such,  alas !  is  not  the  fact.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  when 
speakinff  of  the  necessity  of  effecting  some  alteration  in  the  treatment  of 
ciiminal  lunatics,  quoted,  among  other  illustrations  of  the  present  conduct 
of  the  GK>Temment,  the  following  case : — 

**  Dr.  Winslow  was  consultedljy  the  wife  of  Captain  Johnston,  who  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  the  crew  of  the  Tory,  and  acquitted  (without  medical 
evidence)  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Bethlem. 
It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  tlie  murderous  act  was  committed  during 
aparoxysm  of  delirium  tremens.  As  the  medical  authorities  of  Bethlem 
Hospital  assured  Mrs.  Johnston  that  her  husband,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  previous  state,  was  then  perfectly  sane,  she  presented  a  petition 
to  Grovemment  for  his  liberation,  and  offered,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
released,  to  provide  an  ample  and  sufficient  guarantee  that  Captain  John- 
ston should  DC  taken  out  of  the  country  into  a  far  distant  land,  and  that  he 
nerer  eAiould  set  foot  on  En^liish  sou  agam.  The  petition  was  rejected, 
and  the  poor  broken-hearted  wife  informed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
husband  ever  [gazing  on  the  blue  sky  of  heaven,  beyond  the  ^oomy  courts 
of  the  asyhmi  mto  which  he  was  transferred  after  his  acquittal  on  the  plea 
of  mental  derangement. 

'*  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  particular  case,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  this  justice?  Is  this  common  humani^P  Do  the  authorities  at 
the  Home  Office  consider  it  a  part  of  their  creed  mat  patients  nerer  recover 
from  attacks  of  homicidal  insanity,  and  if  evidence,  dear  and  undoubted* 
of  recoTexy  presents  itself,  that  no  relaxation  is  to  take  place  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  unhappy  prisoners  P  If  this  be  their  doctrme,  tiie  sooner  its 
hollowness,  its  absuraity,  its  cruelty,  are  exposed,  the  better  for  the  credit 
of  a  Christian  community  and  a  Christian  goyemment.  The  criminal 
lunatic,  we  again  maintain,  is  in  many  instances  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  felon  consigned  to  one  of  the  model  prisons,  or  even  to  the  hulks  or 
penal  settiements.  The  man  confined  in  Fentonville  or  Seading  prison 
nas  advantages  and  enjoymento  which  M'Naughten,  OxfiDrd,  Tuckitt, 
Johnston,  and  others,  confined  in  Bethlem,  are  strangers  to.  The  felon 
transported  to  one  of  the  penal  settlements  can,  if  1^  is  well-conducted, 
obtain,  after  a  short  term  ofpunishment,  a  ticket  of  leave,  which  amounta 
almost  to  entire  liberation.  He  may  then  enter  the  service  of  the  colonists, 
and  perhaps  ultimately  obtain  a  free  pardon ;  but  alas !  what  hope  is  held 
out  to  the  lunatic,  who,  in  a  moment  of  transient  madness  and  irresponsi- 
bility, under  the  affliction  of  disease,  commite  an  offence  against  the  State, 
be  it  murder,  manslaughter,  theft,  or  arson  P  Well  might  the  words  said 
by  Dante  to  be  written  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  be  inscribed 
over  the  portals  of  that  portion  of  Bethlem  Hospital  appropriated  to  the 
poor  oxinunal  lunatic : 

*  Yoi  che  estrate  lasoiate  ogni  tperaiizt.' 
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"  It  is  to  be  lLOi>ed  that  tHe  day  is  not  far  distant  wken  ibe  Goyenunent 
will  take  more  enliglitened  views  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  men  of  ezi>erienoe,  judgment,  and  knowledge,  connected  with 
our  own  profession,  will  exercise  a  right  influence  on  the  discussions  of 
those  into  whose  hands  are  entrusted  grave  and  heavy  responsibilities.  As 
to  the  necessity  of  having  senarate  asylums  for  the  reception  of  criminal 
lunatics  there  cannot  be  a  aoubt,  and  asylums  too  in  which  the  poor 
unhappy  inmates  will  have  within  their  readi  more  of  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  Some  change  must  soon  take  place.  Let  us  hope  that 
a  brighter  and  a  happier  mom  will  soon  dawn  upon  the  poor,  wretched, 
crimmal  lunatics  at  present  confined  within  the  iron  gratings  of  Bethlem 
and  other  public  lunatic  asylums ;  and  that  if  the  patients  are  not  fitted 
for  entire  liberation,  their  relatives  will  be  permittee  to  transfer  them  to  a 
private  establishment  where  greater  comfort  and  relaxation,  with  the  same 
degree  of  security,  are  to  be  obtained." 

The  following  observations,  in  connexion  with  the  same  subject^ 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,  a  journal 
ever  ready  to  advocate  an  enlarged,  liberal,  humane,  and  philosophical 
view  of  all  questions  involving  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

The  remarks  we  are  about  to  quote  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F. 
H.  Dickenson  of  Eingsweston. 

"  I  wish  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  neglect  of  the 
government  in  not  providing  a  separate  place  of  confinement  ror  lunatics, 
and  persons  supposed  to  be  lunatics,  who  are  detained  for  the  purposes  of 
justice.  Such  a  prison  has  been  established  in  Ireland,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  providing  one  here  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  on  the 

fovemment  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  the  managers  of  the 
isncashire  and  other  asylums.  But  while  the  Grovemment  and  the  House 
of  Commons  have  wasted  their  time  on  legislation,  trifling  if  it  be  not 
tyrannical,  thev  have  none,  it  would  seem,  for  matters  that  are  not 
pressed  on  puolic  attention  by  urgent  and  influential  agitators.  /There 
may  possibly  be  objections,  from  the  time  it  would  take,  to  that  reform  of 
the  law  of  Itmacy  which  is  called  for,  and  which  is  recommended  by  the 
commissioners ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  grant 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  establishing  a  prison  for  the  due  custody  of 
a  class  of  persons  who  are  already  a  heavy  charge  on  the  country  in 
another  way.  It  imnlies  no  real  increase  of  expense  oeyond  tlie  outiay  for 
building,  and  it  coula  not  long  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Only  let  those  who  have  the  public  charge  of  lanatics,  and  who  therefore 
feel  the  evil,  knock  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  Home  Office,  and  a  willing 
assent  will  be  yielded  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  when  he  brings  the  matter 
before  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

"The  commissioners  stato  as  follows,  in  their  report  for  1850,  pages 
16,  17  :— 

'  We  entertain  the  same  opinions  which  we  expressed  in  our  last  report 
relative  to  the  class  of  insane  patients  termed  stato  or  criminal  lunatics ; 
for  although  the  arrangement,  to  which  we  referred  last  jrear,  with  the 
proprietor  of  Fisherton  House,  near  Salisburv,  for  receiving  harmless 
criminal  lunatics,  has  been  carried  out,  the  small  number  so  received  gives 
very  inadequate  relief  to  t^e  asylums  in  which  (exclusive  of  more  than 
100  criminal  patients  in  Bethlem  Hospital)  264  of  such  patients  were 
confined  on  the  Ist  of  January  last. 

"  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  construction  of  lunatic  asylums  is  so 
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essentially  different  from  that  of  prisons,  tliat  an  effeotnal  seoority  affainst 
the  escape  of  criminals  cannot  be  provided  without  restriotiDS  the  liDerty 
of  other  patients  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  a8Sociate<C  and  mate- 
TuiUy  interfering  with  that  treatment  aod  general  arrangement  which 
ongnt  to  be  adopted  for  their  benefit.  Crimmal  patients  have,  therefore, 
escaned,  and  must  continue  to  escape  from  asylums  and  houses  licensed 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  mention 
the  fact  which  was  brought  by  us  specially  under  the  notice  of  Secretary 
Sir  G.  Grey,  that  a  most  actiye  and  cunnmg  criminal  patient  escaped  for 
the  fifUi  tune  from  Hoxton  House,  in  February  last.  [He  has  since 
escaped  a  sixth  time ;  his  name  is  Henry  Adams]. 

" '  Our  objection  applies  especially  to  such  lunatics  as  haye  been  charged 
with  the  more  heinous  offences;  and  it  has  been  frequently  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  patients,  and  also  the 

{»atients  themselves,  when  conscious  of  their  being  associated  with  criminal 
nnatics,  have  considered  such  association  as  a  great  and  unnecessary 
aggravation  of  their  calamity.' 

"  There  was  held  in  London  on  the  17th  of  July  a  meeting  of  the 
'  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.'  xou  have 
been  a  little  disposed  to  {faiz,  lately,  the  annual  meetings  for  objects  of 
all  imaginable  kinds  that  are  now  held,  and  certainly  some  of  them  are 
odd  enough.  But  the  periodical  meetings  of  those  who  have  a  common 
want  or  a  common  interest,  are  a  necessary  and  most  useful  consequence 
of  our  present  state  of  social  freedom ;  and  whether  they  merely  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  amuse  themselves,  or  help  mrward  a 
great  cause,  or  strengthen  the  foundation  and  extend  the  xnowledge  of 
some  science,  or  make  themselves  ridiculous,  we  may  tolerate  the  absuiditj 
for  the  much  greater  amount  of  substantial  good  that  is  obtained. 

"The  meeting  then  comprised  many  gentlemen  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  care  of  public  asylums  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  one  even  from  J^Uaat,  The  principal  business  was 
this  very  question  of  the  treatment  of  criminal  lunatics,  and  they  agreed 
to  petition  the  Government  '  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  apart 
from  Bethlem,  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  persons  acquitted  of  crime 
on  the  plea  of  insanifgr*  The  unfortunate,  desolate,  and  unhappy  con- 
dition oi  the  criminal  lunatics  was  feelingly  dwelt  on  by  all  the  speakers, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  suffi- 
cient al^ntion  had  not  been  paid  to  their  state.  It  was  thought  that 
great  good  Would  result  from  the  separation  of  the  criminal  from  the 
other  lunatics  confined  in  Bethlem  and  other  public  asylums. 

"They  also  suggested  amendments  in  tne  laws  relating  to  county 
asylums,  which  I  nope  they  will  take  means  to  make  pubBc,  and  Dr. 
Winslow  and  four  others  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  tibis 
matter,  in  all  its  branches,  incluoing  the  law  of  the  property  of  lunatics. 
In  all  this  they  are  but  seconding  the  commissioners,  who  have  expressed 
their  wish^  ana  appear  to  have  (fevised  plans,  for  similar  improvements  in 
the  law. 

"  Those  whose  experience  justifies  their  doing  so,  may,  I  apprehend* 
suggest  modes  for  tne  dassincation  and  separate  detention  of  different 
classes  of  lunatics,  from  which  their  more  sure  recovery  or  greater  comfort 
may  be  secured.  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  trespass  on  this  extensive  and 
somewhat  delicate  ground.  And  on  the  pomt  which  I  have  brought 
before  you  I  will  merely  venture  to  point  out,  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
I  have  quoted,  that  it  is  important  to  Iceep  clear  the  distinction  between  a 
Prison  and  an  Asvlum — ^between  a  place  of  confinement  and  disgrace,  and 
one  where  these  tnings  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided ;  in  order  that  the 
poor  man  may,  by  a  system  of  relief  and  comfort,  be  aided  to  bring  the 
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better  feeling  of  bis  natnxe  to  bear  on  the  mental  disease  wbioh  baa  for  a 
time  incapaatated  him  from  Boagfty  and  his  usual  work.  Tbe  oonmns- 
sionerB,  in  the  passwe  of  their  Beport  which  I  bare  onoted,  bare  ghmced 
at  the  importanoe  of  giving  as  much  liberty  as  possible  to  patients.  It  is 
pbun  that  a  system  of  trust  and  eonfioenee,  which  is  so  salntaiyto 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  responsibiHty  and  moral  rectitude  in  tiioee  who 
are  reeoyering,  must  oe  interfered  with  when  tbe  restraint  neeessaiy  for 
criminals  is  need.  The  discontent  arising  from  oonfinementis  also  obrions 
and  most  nrejndicial.  Among  those  whom  one  callsy  for  the  sake  of  eon- 
yenienee,  out  incorrectly,  criminal  lunatics,  there  arc  ■  besides  those  wbo, 
baying  no  control  oyer  their  own  actions,  would  by  eyerr  one  be  eon- 
siderea  innocent— many  others  who  committed  crime  whue  temiK>rarily 
insane,  or  who  simulated  madness.  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  bi^ 
that  all  these  persona— when  the  acts  they  haye  ccmunitted  would,  if  dcme 
bjr  sane  persons,  have  been  murder  or  may  other  of  the  more  beinoua 
orimes— ou^t  to  be  confined  for  life.  Consider,  then,  the  feelings  of  the 
man  during  his  lucid  intervals,  or  of  him  who  knows  he  has  neyer  been 
insane  at  d]r— but  who  eadi  of  them  know  that  ihej  will  never  be  let  out, 
and  haye  firee  scope  to  employ  all  the  enerj^  tint  villany  and  de^air  can 
give  them,  te  the  prejudice  of  their  oompauons  m  a  county  asylum.  And 
the  latter  are  natiunfly  led  to  expect,  mm  seeing  sane  persons  in  confine- 
ment along  with  tiiem,  that  their  own  impruonmmd  may  be  unduly  pro- 
longed f  and  a  feeling  must  occasionally  force  itself  on  their  minds,  that  if 
ever  they  get  out  ana  commit  crimes,  even  tiie  most  heinous,  their  punisb- 
ment  cannot  be  worse  Uian  what  th^  are  then  enduring,  l^my  think 
that  the  law  of  acquittal  on  account  of  lunacy  is,  in  its  present  state,  most 
injurious  to  society.  It  is  not  my  buriness  te  offisr  any  opinion  on  that, 
but  every  one  must  agree  with  me  that  a  system  which  familiarises  eyery 

Sauper  lunatie  in  the  country  with  the  idea  of  the  boundless  privilege  of 
oin^  wrong,  which  he  seems  to  enioy  under  that  law,  ought  at  once  to  be 
abobahed;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  separate  confinement  of 
these  yeiy  different  plassea  of  men.** 
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We  baye  before  na  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *^A  Letter  addres9ed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  H<mae  qf  Lords,  eiUing  on  the  MaeUr^e  JurUdicHon, 
^-c./'  signed,  ''  A  Suitor  in  Chancery,"  dated  <'  Bath,  July  28,  1851.** 
As  ibis  document  only  reached  us  just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we 
are  preyented  from  making  any  eommenta  either  upon  the  &cta  it 
contains,  or  tiie  dedactiona  and  suggestions  of  the  wzit^.  We  can 
only,  in  this  number  of  our  Journal,  make  one  at  two  extraeto  from 
the  pamphlet.  In  referring  to  appointments  of  '^  committees  to  the 
person**  of  Chancery  lunatics,  the  author  obseryee: 

"  The  extent  of  this  patronage  may  be  surmised  by  a  reference  to  the 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No,  606  of  this  year. 

"In  1843  the  Masters  had  to  appoint  28  Committees. 

46  „  „  20 

46  „  „  23 

48  »  „  18         „ 

49  f»  ft  30         „ 

180 
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"  AU  ilie  lyyiiimnfie  taken  by  iha  Gourt  of  Chaaoerr  of  the  moaej 
entrasted  to  Conmdtteea  will  be  undentood  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  azmiial  accounts  of  the  Committee  of  the  Estate  of  two  different 
lunatics. 


it 
tt 


'Betained  for  the  Committee  of  ihe  person,  on  account  of  twelve 

months'  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  £374  per  annum : 
'From  the  Ist  of  February,  1860,  to  January  30, 1861    .  £374  0  0 
'Focketmoney,  attherateof  £20per  annum   ....       9000 
"  'For  clothes,  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum 30  0  0 

£42400^ 

"But  not  a  single  voueher  of  this  enenditare  is  produced,  although 
applied  for  when  appearing  before  the  Master,  and  whether  the  whole  or 
half  the  money  is  laid  out,  is  not  inquired  into.    Again,  in  another  case : 

'Setained  on  account  of  two  years'  maintenance, 
from  November,  1848,  to  November,  1850, 
at  the  allowance  of  £400  per  annum    .    •    .      £800    0    0' 

*'  The  same  Farliamentaxy  paper  shows  that  to  these  persons  an  income 
of  £65,000  was  intrusted  in.  various  amounts  for  tiie  care  of  the  180  persons 
made  lunatic  wards  of  Chancery  during  that  period." 

When  speaking  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  "  Committee"  over  the 
locus  in  quo  of  the  Chanceiy  lunatii^  our  author  remarks: — 

"  These  individuals  possess  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  a  father 
over  an  infant,  for,  as  I  already  stated,  thiy  render  no  pecuniary  aceount 
of  what  they  disburse  to  any  earthly  being,  not  even  to  the  court  which 
appointed  diem,  while  the  extent  of  lib^tr  or  restraint  is  solely  with 
them — ^they  can  send  the  invalid  to  any  asylum  they  please,  without  con- 
sulting the  heir  at  law,  or  the  Lord  Cnanoellor's  visitors  in  lunacy ;  they 
can  keep  him  in  the  house  of  a  medical  man  objected  to  by  the  invalid 
himself,  as  well  as  by  his  nearest  relatives, — ^they  go  further, — ^they  clothe 
him  as  they  please— they  dole  out,  according  to  their  liberality,  the  few 
shillings  he  may  solicit  pezmission  to  disburse,  or  be  allowed  out  of  his 
fortune,  and  as  they  have  the  selectiiie  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  invalid 
is  surrounded,  they  control  a  mass  oxevidence  which  enables  them,  under 
the  plea  of  its  proaudnff  excitement^  to  discard  relatives  from  the  house  of 
the  mvalid,  to  prevent  him  seeing  his  friends,  or  to  have  any  communica- 
tion, even  by  letter,  wiiJi  any  of  them;  tiiey  refuse  him  permissioii  even 
to  go  to  the  house  of  a  brotner,  when  that  brother  is  wulin^  to  receive 
him,  nor  has  the  master  any  power  to  grant  the  wishes  of^the  lunatic 
against  the  fiat  of  the  committee.  It  can  only  be  obtained  by  petition  to 
the  Chancellor." 

Can  the  following  Btatemeni  be  verified  %  If  so^  the  matter  requires 
looking  into. 

"  Few  of  the  committees  disburse  more  than  Uoo-thircls  of  the  allowance 
for  maintenance  on  the  invalid  intrusted  to  their  care,  manjr  of  them  less, 
and  none  ever  restore  these  victims  to  the  society  from  which  they  were 
intended  only  to  be  temporarily  removed.  Of  tiie  537  Chancery  lunatics, 
238  are  placed  by  the  committees  of  the  person  in  lunatic  asylums,  others 
in  private  residences.  A  few  only  are  living  with  their  relatives  or 
friends." 

The  following  returns  will  give  an  insight  of  the  number  of  Chancery 
lunatics — the  vast  and  annual  amoimt  of  their  real  property — ^the  allow- 
ances gimted  to  coDunitteea  for  their  maintenanoe— and  tind  number  of 
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those  who  have  be^i  made  limatie  wards  of  Chancery,  but  whose  fortunes 
were  not  ascertained,  and  the  allowance  for  muntenance  fixed. 

Number  of  Wardi  of  Number  of  Arrean  of  those 

CbADcery.  whose  Incomes  whose  eUoweaees  were  noi 

Tears.  ITv^  are  known.  fixed  by  the  Oooii. 

1832 386 43 

1833 399 48 

1839 494  .......  61 

1849 531 39 

Rbtubn,  dated  5th  June,  1832  (the  first  of  the  Betums  to  Parliament), 
of  Uie  number  of  Lunatics  confined  under  the  authority  of  the  Ix>ra 
Chancellor. 

109  lonatics  whose  property  amounts  to  less  than  £200  per  annum  each: 

Total  annual  amounts  of  such  property £11,210  14    3 

234  lunatics  whose  property  amounts  to  £200  each  per  annum  and 
upwards : 

Total  annual  amounts  of  such  property 204^404  14    7 

43  lunatics  whose  income  is  not  ascertained £275,675    8  10 

886  

A  £ett7Bk,  (dated  7th  March,  1833,)  made  un  to  the  latest  possible 
period,  of  tne  Number  of  Lunatics  confined  unaer  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  the  Total  Amount  of  their  Annual  Incomes. 

There  are  300  lunatics,  confined  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 

the  total  of  whose  annual  incomes  amounts  to     ...    .    »£260,158    1    0 
Of  which  number  there  are : 
57  who  individually  have  less  than  £100  per  annum,  and  whose 

incomes  amount  to 3,254  11    9 

61  who  have  £100,  and  lees  than  £200  per  annum,  and  whose 

incomes  amount  to 8,675    2    0 

50  who  have  £200,  and  less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  whose  in- 
comes amount  to 12,130    0    3 

31  who  have  £300,  and  less  than  £400  per  annum,  and  whose  in- 
comes amount  to 10,050  15  10 

152  who  have  £400  per  annum  and  upwards,  and  whose  incomes 

amount  to 235,047  11  11 

and  _^— — ^— 

48  whose  incomes  are  not  ascertained.  £260,158    1    9 

800  

Bbtubn  to  an  Obdeb  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  (dated 
2l8t  Feb.,  1839.)  Extttbks  made  up  to  the  latest  possible  period  of 
the  number  of  Lunatics  agamst  whom  Cokkissions  of  Lukact  are 
now  in  force,  and  of  the  Total  Amount  of  their  Annual  Incomes,  and 
the  Total  Amount  of  the  Sums  allowed  for  their  Maintenance. 

Inoonie. 
86  Persons  who  individually  have   less   than  * 

£100    per   annum,  and  whose  incomes 

amount  to £4,654  15  10 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to 

83  Who  individually  have  more  than  £100,  and 
less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  whose  in- 
comes amount  to 11,702  16    0 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 
maintenance  to 


MaSnteDanoe. 


£4,632    0    4 


8,960    5    4 
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InoonM. 
08  Who  individnally  bave  more  than  £200,  and 
less  than  £400  per  annum,  and  whose  in- 
comes amount  to £Q6,567    0     1 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to 

40  Persons  who  individually  bare  more  than 
£100,  and  less  than  £000  per  annum,  and 

whose  incomes  amount  to 24,700    0    1 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to • 

46  Persons  who  individuallj  have  more  than 
£600,  and  less  than  £1000  per  annum, 
and  whose  incomes  amount  to    ...    .     36,100  13    7 
And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to '* 

71  Persons  who  individuaUj  have  more  than 
£1000  per  annum,  and  whose  incomes 

amount  to 174,17T^  11  11 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenanee  to 

Of  the  494  persona  aboye  mentioned,  many 
are  recent  cases,  and  the.  number  where  the 
fortune  is  not  yet  asoertained,  and  the  allow- 
61  ance  for  maintenance  fixed,  b  61 


494 
20  June,  1S80. 


£277,991  18    3 


Maintenance. 


20,728    4    8 


17,451    8    7 


25,764    7    0 


91,551  14    9 


£169,388    0    8 


less  than  £600  per  annum,  and  whose 

incomes  amount  to 30,033  18  11 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 
maintenanee  to 


Bfalntenancc. 


£213,074  13    2 


EsTUBN  to  an  Obdbb  of  the  Honourable  the  Honse  of  Commons,  (dated 
28tlL  Aoipifltk  1848.)  Bbtubvb,  made  up  to  the  latest  possible  period, 
of  the  liimiber  of  Lonatios  against  whom  Comkibsions  of  Lttnact  are 
now  in  force,  and  of  the  Total  Amount  of  their  Annual  Incomes,  and  the 
Total  Amount  of  the  Sums  allowed  for  their  Maintenance,  (in  continua- 
tion of  Farliamentazy  Paper,  No.  78,  of  Session  1839). 

Inoone. 
There  are  531  persons  against  whom  com- 
missions of  lunacy  are  now  in  force,  the 
total  of  whose  annual  incomes  amounts 

to £333,781    8  11 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to •    • 

94  Of  the  above  there  are  94  who  individually 
have  less    than   £100   per  annum,  and 

whose  incomes  amount  to 5,594    6    6 

And  total  amount  of  the  sums  allowed  for 

their  maintenance  to 

lOG  Who  individually  have  more  than  £100,  and 
less  than  £200  per   annum,  and  whose 

iucoroes  amount  to 15,176  11  10 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to 

104  Who  individually  have  more  than  £200  and 
less  than  £400  per  annum,  and  whose 

incomes  amount  to 30,214    7  11 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to 

03  Who  individually  have  more  than  £400  and 


5,228    3    7 


13,090    4    4 


23,500  19  10 


23,452  17    0 
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51  Who  indiTidnally  have  more  thui  X800  sad 
less  than  £1000  per  annum,  and  whose 

incomes  amount  to £30,125    8 

And  the  total  of  the  sums  allowed  f6r  flwir 
maintenance  to 

74  Who  individually  have  mora  than  £1000  and 

whose  incomes  amount  to      .....   813,087    0 
And  the  total  of  ths  anma  allowed  for  their 

maintenance  to •••• 

89  Whose  incomes  have  not  yet  heen  ascertained, 
nor  their  maintenance  fixed. 


0 


531 


£20,673    8    0 


121,121     5     5 


£888,781     8  11     £218,074  13     2 

K.B. — The  aboipe  Betum  comprises  aU  existing  Lanatici  by  Inquisition,  without 
refennee  to  any  former  Paliamentary  Paper. 

(Signed)        TH0KA8  CABTLEBGE, 
February  27th,  1849.         •  Secretary  of  Lunaflos  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Brougham  in  1833  introdaoed  a  Bill  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  Commissions  in  the  natore  of  Writs  JM  LmuUieo  Inquirmdo  and  to 
proTide  for  the  better  care  of  Lonatics.  Under  it,  airthority  is  given 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint,  as  Tisitors  of  lunatics,  three  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians,  and  one  a  barrister  of  not  less 
than  five  yeara*  standing.  Also,  a  secretarj,  with  saUriee  and  expenses 
as  follows : — 

Two  physicians  £500  a  year  each     •    , 

One  barrister,  at 

One  secretaiy 

For  an  office  and  genenl  e^qkenses   •    « 


ExehiBive  of  travelHng  expenses,  which  might  be  allowed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

By  a  Betum  ordered  July  8, 18^1,  it  Bfipe&n  then  was  paid  to  this 
board 

From  June  1844  to  Jaxniaty  1B45   .     .    £3268  14 

1845  «    1846  . 

1846  „    1847  . 

1847  „         1848  . 

1848  »    1849  . 


£1000 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

£1900 

0 

0 

91 


n 


n 


3043  8 
3009  16 
2889 
2756 


10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  Act  further  says,  that  eadi  of  sadi  pei'sims  so  found  lunatic 
shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a  year,  by  one  of  sudi  medical  visitors, 
who,  after  such  visitadon,  shall  respectively  make  a  rq>ort  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  writing,  of  the  state  of  mind,  and  bodily  health  and 
general  condition,  ana  of  the  earo  and  traataMnt  pursaad  to  eadi  sucii 
person  visited,  which  reports  ai<e  to  be  duly  filed  and  kept  secret  in  the 
office  of  such  visitors,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  no  p&rsan 
uAatever,  except  the  said  visitors,  thdr  secretary  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  such  as  the  Lord  Chaaodlor  shall  appoint. 

This  Bill  was  passed  in  1833  when  the  number  of  Chancery  lunatics 
was  386,  their  numbers  now  are  about  550. 

The  board  consists  of  Dr.  Southey,  Dr.  Bzig^^  Uc.  Pkfllimor^ 
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barrister,  and  Mr.  Enfield  their  secretary,  who,  when  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy  were  appointed,  became  also  chief  derk  to  them,  with  a  salary 
of  £800  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  £300  he  previously  had. 

The  pamphlet  oondodes  with  some  general  obserrations  (from  some 
of  which  we  dissent),  to  which  we  hope  to  direct  attention  in  an  early 
number. 


On  the  HeaUh  qf  Women  at  the  CriHcdl  Teriods  qf  Life»    By  E.  J.  Tilt, 

M.D.,  &o.,  &c.    London.    1851. 

This  will  prore  to  be  a  yezy  useful  little  work.  It  is  cHeeantly  writtezv* 
and  contains  much  useful  and  valuable  information.  If  Sie  sugj^estions 
offered  by  its  amiable  author  are  acted  upon,  what  an  amount  of^human 
Buffering  will  be  prevented.  We  ^ote  a  passage  having  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  cerebral  symptoms  m  tiie  mseases  of  woment  and  on  the 
exhibition  of  sedatives  for  their  cure  and  alleviation. 

"  During  the  last  thirty  yetn  then  has  been  too  much  timidity  in  the  employmeat 
of  sedatives,  and  particularly  in  that  of  opinm ;  for  the  present  generation  of  medioal 
men  seem  to  forget,  that  often  nature  only  requires  to  be  freed  from  present  pain,  to 
«nable  an  organ  to  return  at  once  to  the  regular  performance  of  its  function,  with- 
out fature  distress  or  inoonvenienoe.  Is  it  tiien  neeessaiy  to  remind  the  reader,  hotr 
generally  useful  sedatif  es  are,  that  in  most  diseases  they  not  oidy  assuage  the  acute* 
ness  of  pain,  but  lull  excited  action  to  a  slower  rate  of  progress,  and  to  a  more  sub- 
dued tone  ?  The  UoodYessels  serre  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  accompanying 
nerves ;  and  heemorrhage  as  often  depends  upon  their  perturbed  agency  as  on  any 
pecnlior  state  of  the  bloodvessels  themselyes;  and  although  other  measures  may  be 
indispensable,  the  return  of  such  hsnnorrhages  can  only  be  pMvented  by  a  judicious 
use  of  sedatiyes. 

'*  We  have  already  seen  how  nsefol  is  opium  in  the  relief  of  many  deranged  states 
of  action,  particularly  in  dysmenorrhosa,  and  the  utility  of  sedatives  in  diseases  of  the 
change  of  life  might  be  deduced  from  the  great  frequency  of  cerebro-spinal  symptoms 
at  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  stated  their  frequency 
to  be — 

OBBBBSAI.   81MPT0M8. 

Headache,  sick-headache,  hysteria,  and  pseudo-narcotism 

had  existed  in 64  per  cent. 

They  were  augmented  in    .     • 86  „ 

„    remained  the  same  in    . 18  „ 

„    were  less  in 10  „ 

They  did  not  exist  in 86    „ 

100 
trariK  nMPTOMB. 

Spinal  or  dorsal  pains  had  existed  ia 70  per  oent. 

They  were  augmented  in. 46  „ 

„  the  same  in «    •    .      17  ^, 

lessin 7 


99 


They  did  not  exist  in 80 

100 
Hypogastric  pains  of  a  bearing-down  eharaeterf  nfened 

by  women  to  the  womb  and  ovades,  had  existed  in  51  per  eeat. 

They  were  augmented  in 80  m 

M            the  same  in 13  ^ 

ft           l«««in 9  „ 

There  were  none  in ^    n 

100 
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"  This  frequency  of  cerebro-spinol  symptoms  wsirants  sn  equally  frequent  exhibi- 
tion of  sedatives,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  tinder  some  form  or  other,  they 
are  always  required  in  diseases  of  cessation.  In  tbe  milder  forms  of  catamenial 
headache  and  pseudo-narcotism  .they  alone  suffice  to  cuie,  and  they  always  assist  the 
action  of  bleeding,  of  purgatires,  and  of  other  remedies  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary.'* 

MUs  Martineau  and  her  Master,    Bjr  J.  Steybnson  Bushnak,  M.D.,  Ac. 

1  Yol.  8to.    London.    1851. 

An  able,  searching,  and  pIiiloBaphical  exposS  of  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr. 
Atkinson's  trasliy  yolumes.  Having  in  our  last  journal  so  fully  analyzed 
the'  work  which  Dr.  Bushnan  has  so  unmercifully  mauled,  we  hare  not 
the  face  again  to  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  going  into 
the  subject.  We  thmk  Dr.  Bushnan  has  magnified  this  pair  of  pseudo- 
philosophers  into  too  much  importance  by  devoting  a  volume  to  tne  con- 
sideration of  their  inanity.*  Tne  little  work  before  us  is  forcibly  written* 
and  exhibits,  on  the  part  of  Its  author,  analytictd  powers  of  a  high  order. 

0»  Puerperal  Insanity.     By  F.  W.  Mackbkzib,  M.D.,  &o.    London* 

1861.    Pamphlet,    pp.  22. 

This  essay  was  originally  published  in  the  "  London  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine." We  are  much  pleased  with  it.  The  author  is  evidently  an  obsenring; 
experienced,  and  intelligent  man.  His  style  is  perspicuous,  and  nothing 
can  be  better  than  his  mode  of  relating  a  case.  Li  consequence  of  our  not 
receiving  this  pamphlet  until  our  Journal  was  nearly  printed,  we  have  been 
deprived  of  the  pkasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  an  analysis  of  its 
contents.    We  hope  to  have  another  opportunity  of  reverting  to  it. 

A  Voyage  to  China,  4^c,,  Sfc,    By  Db.  Bbbnoastlb.    2  vols.  8vo.    With 

Illustrations.    London.    W.  Shoberl.    1861. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  interesting  works  on  the  Celestial 
Empire,  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Downing's  **  Fanqui  in  China."  It  is 
full  of  information  to  the  professional  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  These 
volumes  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  the  East. 


Co  Corrtj^pontfenU. 

Althouob  we  have  giren  in  this  number  two  sheets  and  a  half  of  additional  matter, 
we  have  been  relnctanily  compelled  to  lay  aside  many  valuable  commnnioataons  intended 
for  immediate  publication.     They  will  appear  in  January,  with  a  Ihll  analysis  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  Physiology  and  the  French  and  German  Psychological  Journal,  &e. 
No.  11.  of  the  Journal  will  be  reprinted. 

Fbbkcb  Luhatic  Astlumb. 

Our  able,  intelligent,  and  indefatigable  correspondent.  Dr.  Webster,  has  recently 
returned  f^om  a  tour  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  France.  Having  personally 
inspected  the  principal  provincial  lunatic  asylums  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  we 
feel  much  pleasure  in  apnoundng  that  the  account  of  his  visit  vrill  certainly  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  our  Journal. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  for  several  copies  of  tbe 
**  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,"  &c.,  which  will  be  duly  noticed,  with  the 
**  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  and  other  works  forwarded  to  the  publisher. 

As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal  to  make  it  a  medium  for  the  disaemi- 
nation  of  payehological  inUUigcnee^  he  will  be  much  obliged  to  his  readers  for  any 
communications  they  may  do  him  the  favour  of  forwarding,  baring  reforenee  to  the 
erection  of  new  lunatic  asylums,  the  appointment  of  medical  superintendents,  and  other 
facts  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 


•  Insanity  l-^HMet^i  Devik 
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Abstirbvci,  extreme,  effeets  of,  08,  09. 

Aoherly,  Lieot.  C.  H.,  ease  of,  274. 

Admissibility  of  eYidenoe  of  lunstios,  436. 

Aflttsion,  cold,  used  as  a  pnnishmeni  in 
French  asylums,  145. 

Amusements,  popular,  indicate  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  a  people,  11. 

Anaasthesia,  moral,  illustration  of,  508. 

Animals  have  no  articulate  speech,  406. 

InstinctiTe  ingenuity  of,  not  pro- 
gressive, 309. 

Anatomy,  morbid,  of  the  brain,  by  Holmes 
Coote,  236. 

Apoplexy,  sanguineous,  rare  in  Bethle- 
hem, 237. 

Appeal  ftom  Bethlehem,  231. 

Appearances,  morbid^  commonly  obsenr- 
able  within  the  crania  of  lunatics,  392. 

Appetites,  morbid,  of  females,  30. 

of  animals  changed  by  domes- 
tication, 92,  93. 

Appearance,  manly,  attraotlTe  to  the  fe- 
male, 24. 

Asylums,  pauper  lunatic,  in  Ireland,  83, 
521. 

private  lunatic,  in  Ireland,  89. 

in  France,  (from  Notes  of  Dr. 

Webster,)  127. 

in  America,  (from  Notes  by  J. 


Ball,  Esq.,)  429. 

at  Dundrum,  for  criminal  luna- 


tics, 526. 

lunatic,  mortality  in,  259,  457. 

in  Ireland,  fifth  general  report  of, 


521. 


British,  analysis  of  reports  of, 
536-^74. 

public,  for  the  insane  of  the  mid- 


dle classes.  Dr.  H.  Monro  on,  594. 
central,  for  criminal  lunatics,  625. 


Association  of  medical  officers  of  hospi- 
tals for  the  insano,  620. 

a^ioumed  meeting  of,  at  Colney 

Hatch,  and  other  institutions,  624, 625. 

Atkinson,  Henry  G.,  on  the  nature  and 
laws  of  man's  development,  303. 

Aura  cerebral,  mesmeric  theory  of,  312. 

Aztec  children,  habits  and  mental  charac- 
ter of,  376. 

Ballads  and  songs,  influence  of,  74. 

Betblem    Hospitid,  exemption  of,  from 
cholera  in  1849, 142. 

history  and  details  of,  275. 

po8t*mortem  examinations  at,  386. 

Bennett's,  Dr.,  clinical  lectures  on  nervous 
diseases,  abstract  of,  266. 

Births,  illegitimate  proportion  of,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  46. 
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Blood,  abnormal  conditions  of,  impair  the 
sensorial  functions,  384. 

Brain,  proportion  of,  in  man  and  in  the 
inferior  animals,  319. 

inflammation  of,  in  relation  to  in- 
sanity, 348. 

morbid   anatomy   of,  by   Holmes 

Coote,  383. 

slight  iiguiies  of,   sometimes  re- 
paired, 384. 

certain  injuries  of,  produce  weakness 


of  mind  not  amounting  to  insanity,  384. 

—  ramolUssement  of,  458. 

—  case  of  hardening  of,  240. 
morbid  condition  of,  causes  insen- 


sibility to  diseases  of  the  body,  385. 

Breeding,  cross,  beneficial  e£kcts  of,  57. 

Browne,  Dr.,  on  moral  insanity,  555. 

Cabanis,  opinion  of,  on  the  acute  percep- 
tions of  woman,  22. 

Calmness,  abnormal,  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom, 410,  411. 

Cannidiis  Indies  (or  haehish),  eflbets  of 
on  the  mind,  110. 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  alcoholic  liquors,  89. 

Case  of  Mr.Dyce  Sombre,  154;  of  a  female 
eonvulsionist,  209 ;  of  Mr.  Pearce,  232; 
of  post-mortem  exsmination  of  the  in- 
sane, 236,  385 ;  of  Lieutenant  Acherly, 
274 ;  of  manslaughter  in  an  asylum, 
279;  of  disputed  will  (Drjdenv.  Fryer), 
285 ;  of  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
414 ;  of  self-mutilation,  452 ;  of  ramol- 
Ussement of  the  brain,  4i8 ;  of  homi- 
eidal  impulse,  560;  of  M'Nanghten, 
578;  of  Oxford,  580;  of  John  Lynch, 
583 ;  of  Anne  Valby,  593. 

Cases  of  prolonged  abstinence,  98. 

Causes  of  suidde  in  France,  246,  421. 

Chatelet  (Du),  on  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  prostitution,  44,  45. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposal 
respecting  maintenance  of  criminal 
lunatics,  257. 

Chancery  lunatics,  a  letter  on,  by  a 
suitor,  630. 

Christianity  and  infidelity  contrasted  (in 
«the  Closing  Scene"),  by  the  Bev.  H. 
Neale,  161. 

Circles,  three,  of  life.  Dr.  Bergmann's 
theory  of,  197. 

Cirouladon,  effects  of,  on  the  sensorial 

Amotions,  884. 
Classes,  labouring,  progress  of,  8. 
Commissions  in  lunacy.  Captain  James 
Gordon,  152. 

MiM  Teresa  Wakeman,  153. 

Commissioners  of  lunacy,  fifth  report,l  11. 
T  T 
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Conduct  of  CoL  Jtok  at  Mallow,  415. 
Confinement,    solitary  or    separate,    its 

effect  on  the  mind,  259. 
Confession  of  John  Lynch,  the    mar- 

derer,  583. 
Consciousness,  the  hase  of  all  mental 

operations,  398. 
Crania,  idiotic,  and  idiocy,  367. 
Cretinism,  ib. 
Cranium,  dimensions  of,  in  idiots,  cretins, 

&c.,  372,  373,  378,  380. 
Criminal  lunatics,  asylum  for,  025. 
Crichton,  opinion  of,  concerning  the  post- 
mortem appearances  of  the  insane,  349. 
Cunning  of  young  females  ascribed  by  Dr. 

Laycock  to  ovarian  excitement,  31,  33. 
Dancing,  prejudicial  effects  of,  on  young 

females,  38. 
Delusions,  how  modified,  192. 
nature  of,  explained  by  patients 

on  recovery,  194. 
Dcvay,  Dr.,  on  the  premonitory  symptoms 

of  cerebral  disease,  200. 
Demoniacs,  opinion  of  fiishop  (Elisasus 

on,  202. 
Diathesis,  irritable,  proclirity  of,  to  mental 

disease,  122. 
Diet,  influence  of,  on  the  mind,  75. 
Dietetics,  mental,  89. 
Diseases,  cerebral,  premonitory  symptoms 

of,  260. 
Diseases,  nervous.  Dr.  Bennett  on,  206. 
Disposition  changed  by  disease,  170. 
Donelly,  a  lunatic,  bis  evidence  admitted 

on  a  trial  for  manslaughter,  284. 
Dreaming  (sleep  and  insanity),  401 ;  Dr. 

Symonds  on,  463, 477,  499 ;  Dr.  Fos- 

gate  on,  479, 482, 488, 495;  Dr.Binns 

on,  485,  486,  489 ;  Dr.  H.  Monro  on 

the  condition  of  the  mind  in,  124. 
Dream,  Coleridge's,  494. 
Dreams,  prophetic,  496. 
Dyee  Sombre,  Mr.,  case  of,  154. 
Dysentery,  insanity  cured  by  an  attack  of, 

381. 
Earthquake,  great,  of  Lisbon,  supposed 

to  have  produced  the  catarrhal  diathesis 

of  the  present  time,  173. 
Education,  hygienic,  importance  of,  to 

the  children  of  excitable  parents,  413. 
Education  of  idiots.  Dr.  Poole  on,  157. 
Effects  of  opium  and  wine  on  the  mind 

contrasted,  109. 
Electro-biology,  355. 
Emotion,    mental,  its  influence  in  the 

production  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  422. 
England  under  Queen  Victoria,  contrasted 

with  Rome  under  Augustus,  15. 
Epidemics,  mental  aspects  of,  171. 
'        ,   no  memorials  of,  deserving 

credit  earlier  than   the   close   of  the 

fifteenth  century,  173. 
Epidemic  dementia  by  imitation,  173, 174. 


Epilepsy,  observationB  on  treatment  of, 
564,  565. 

Esci^  of  lunatics  from  asylums  leaa  nu- 
merous nnderdiminished  lestnint,  144. 

Exhibition,  great,  1. 

,  a  fit  study  for  the  pay- 
chologist,  9.   . 

,  the  psyohologieal  inte- 
rest of,  pointed  out  by  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, 10. 

Evidence,  medical,  in  cases  of  tn8anity,574 

■  in  the  case  of  M'Naughten,  576. 

~—~^  of  a  lonatio  admissible  in  a  eonri 
of  justice,  436. 

Faculties,  special,  highly  developed  in 
dreams,  499. 

Febrile  excitement  may  restore  the  idiocie 
to  reason,  381. 

Feelings  have  no  memories,  403. 

Feuchtersleben*s  opinion  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  insanity,  189. 

Foetus,  progressive  development  of  the 
brain  in  the,  399. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  early  change  of  character  10,164. 

Oreding,  Dr.,  remarks  on  his  records  of 
post-mortem  appearances,  236. 

Harmless  lunatics,  so  called,  remarks  on, 
551. 

Heart,  disease  of,  produced  by  mental 
emotion,  422. 

Homicidal  inaanity,  singular  case  of,  560. 

House  of  Hapsburg,  insanity  of,  199. 

— — ,  genealogieal  table  of, 

200. 

Howe,  Dr.,  on  tlie  causes  of  idiocy,  369. 

Hydrocephalus,  case  of,  459. 

Hypnology  (nervous  sleep), Braid  on,  356. 

Idjots,  education  of,  157. 

Idiocy,  causes  of,  368. 

Idiots  and  cretins,  distinction  of;  367, 368^ 

Illegitimate  children,  proportional  num- 
bers of,  in  different  states,  46. 

Incomes,  annual,  of  Chancery  lunataca  in 
1848,  633. 

Incubus  of  children,  481. 

Insane,  high  rate  of  mortality  among, 
349, 457. 

Inaanity,  moral,  in  young  females,  from 
ovarian  excitement,  treated  by  galvan- 
ism, 34. 

physical,  nature  of,  119. 

origin  of,  sometimes  mental, 

sometimes  physical,  189. 

flt>m  solitary  and  separate  oon- 


finement,  259. 

ascribed  by  Dr.  Monro  to  loss 

of  nervous  power,  consequent  on  loes 
of  vitality,  346. 

— comparative,  of  the  sexes,  351. 

statisUcs  of,  85, 111,1 12, 128, 


120,  133,  134, 137, 140. 193, 200, 200, 
210,  349,  350. 351, 352,  :}53, 430, 431, 
433,  434,  435,436, 525, 533,534,  535, 
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d37,  538,  ddO,  541, 542, 548, 544, 545, 
546,  547,  548,  551,553,556,550,560, 
561,  562,  563,  564, 566, 567, 560, 570, 
572,  573. 
'  homicidal,  case  of,  560 

slight  indications  of,  snggwt 


Tigilanoe,  407,  408. 

— —  morel,  Dr.  Browne  on,  555. 

Insane,  mental  manifiBstations  and  im- 
pulses of,  407. 

kindness  of  the  Irish  towards,  415. 

notions,  polarity  of,  485. 


^-^—  the,  influence  of  religions  conso- 
lation on,  552. 

necessity  of  employment  for,  557. 


Instinct  and  reason,  J.  Q.  Rumball  on,  802 

Instinct,  definition  of,  404. 

and  reason  contrasted,  822,  404. 

Intermarriage  of  relatives  productive  of 
idiocy,  360.  v 

Ireland,  private  asyloms  of,  80. 

pablic  asyloms,  83,  521. 

•  asylam  for  criminal  Innatics,  627. 

— —  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in,  85. 

JohnsoUfW.,  M  JB.,  Treatise  of,  on  the  Mor- 
bid Emotions  ofWomen,  noticed,  40, 50. 

Judges,  opinions  of,  on  the  admissibility 
of  the  evidence  of  lunatics,  447,  &c. 

■  remarks  on  the  conduct  of,  towards 
medical  witnesses,  575. 

Jurisprudence,  medical,  of  insanity,  lec- 
tures on,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  187. 

Lamngf  tight,  injurious  effects  of,  30. 

Laycock,  Dr.  Thomas,  Treatise  on  the 
Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,  47. 

Liability  of  a  lunatic's  estate  for  necessa- 
ries supplied,  207. 

life  an  immaterial  principle  and  secon- 
dary agent,  307. 

—  effects  of  insanity  on  duration  of,350. 

Literature,  German  Psychological,  107. 

Loudun's,  Dr.,  hypothesis  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  173. 

Lunacy,  state  of,  in  England,  111. 

Lunatic,  evidence  of  a,  in  a  trial  for  man- 
slaughter, 283. 

— ^^^— — ^—  ruled  by  the  judges 
to  be  admissible,  436. 

Lunatics,  number  of,  in  England,  112. 

—  "  not  dangerous  to  themselves  or 
others,**  551. 

-^— ~  criminal|  disposal  of,  1 15. 
— — ^— —  central  asylum  for,  625. 

pauper,  in  Ireland,  85. 

Chancery,  a  letter  on,  by  a  suitor, 


630. 


Magpie,  calculating  powers  of,  401. 
Martineau,  Bfiss,  on  the  laws  of  man's 

nature  and  development,  303. 
M*Naughten,  case  of,  576. 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 

Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  620. 


Menstniation,  first  mean  age  of,  in  various 

climates,  and  different  classes,  37. 
Mental  emotion,  its  influence  in  producing 

disease  of  the  heart,  424. 
Mesmeric  manipulation,  effects  of,  356. 
Meti^hysios,  modem,  317. 
Mind,  opinions  of  various  phflosophers, 

ancient  and  modem,  on,  803. 

and  soul,  not  identical,  307. 

Monro's,  Dr.,  theory  of  insanity,  116, 841. 
^— — -  letter  on  public  asylums 

for  the  insane  of  the  middle  classes,  504. 
Moral  insanity,  Dr.  Browne  on,  555. 
Mortality  in  lunatic  asylums,  250,  457. 
relative,  of  male  and  female 

lunatics,  250, 457. 
Motives,  false,  of  suicides,  453. 
Murderer's  confession,  the,  583. 
Nervous    system,   companUive    anatomy 

of,  830. 
Neurine,  the  universal   concomitant    of 

consciousness,  401. 
Newfoundland  dog,  instinct  of,  404. 
Nola,  sanitary  precautions  at,  during  the 

epidemic  of  1815, 180. 
Notes  of  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the 

American  lunatic  asylums,  420. 
Notices,  miscellaneous,  of  various  works, 

300,  301,  460,  635. 
Occupation  or  profession  of  suicides  in 

France,  410. 
Odours,  sexual,  26. 
Officera  of  Irish  lunatic  asylums,  list  of, 

535. 
Offspring,  illegitimate,  of  the  higher  and 

middle  classes,  dangerous  membere  of 

society,  46. 
Opium,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  108. 
Organs,  reproductive,  the,  influenced  by 

the  voice,  27. 
Ovarian  irritation.  Dr.  Laycock's  treat- 
ment of,  34. 
Oxford,  Edward,  present  state  of,  580. 
Parents,  impradence  of,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  411. 
Pestilences,  epidemic,  mental  and  moral 

effects  of,  175. 
Phosphoras    deficient  in   the  brains  of 

idiots,  382. 
Phthisis,  frequency  of,  among  the  insane, 

387. 
Physiology,  primary  meaning  of  word,  460. 
Pineal  gland,  Dr.  Bergmann's  theory  of 

function  of,  108. 
'Poems  by  a  prisoner  in  Bethlem,  231. 
Poole,  Dr.,  on  the  education  of  idiots, 

157. 
Population,  increase  of,  check  on,  among 

the  higher  and  middle  classes,  45. 
Post-mortem  examinations  of  the  insane, 

236,  385. 
Powers,  perceptive,  of  the  inferior  animals 

superior  to  man's,  401. 
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Propensity,  morbid,  to  destroy  oflhpriog 
sometinies  seen  in  hmntn  femsle,  83. 

Property  of  loostiitf,  defective  state  of  the 
law  relating  to,  116. 

Prostitution,  43 ;  Du  Cbatelet  on,  44, 4d. 

Psychiatry,  the  causes  of,  44 ;  contribu- 
tions towards  a  history  of,  199. 

Quincey's,  De,  confessions  of  an  opiuni<- 
eater,  108. 

Reason  and  instinet,  322, 404. 

Season  of  the  inferior  animals,  opinions 
on,  of  Burnett,  Locke,  Hancock,  Good, 
and  Addison,  820. 

Bessoning,  theory  of,  by  8.  Bailey,  508. 

Beiohenbach*s  **  new  imponderable,"  857. 

Report,  the  Fifth  (for  1850),  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Luuaey,  111. 

the  Sixth  General  (for  1850),  of 

District,  Criminal,  and  PiiTate  Lunatic 

*    Asylums  in  Ireland,  521. 

of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 


Boston  (U.  8.)  Lunatic  Asylum  in  re 

Dr.  Stedmsn,  152. 
Reports  of  British  Lunatic  Asylums  ana- 
lyzed, 586  to  574. 
Responsibility,  moral,  the  nature  of,  196. 
Restraint,  simple  means  of,  414^ 
Salaries  of  offleeiB  of  Irish  lunatic  asy« 

lums,  585. 
Scene,  the  closing,  161. 
Scepticism,  modem,  308. 
Seduction  a  fireqoent  cause  of  suicide  in 

France,  254, 421.  ' 
Self-destruction    sometimes    hereditary, 

195;  when  to  be  attributed  to  insanity,195 
Sensation,  Dr.  Wood  on,  465. 
Sensations    in    drowning.    Dr.    Adam 

Clarke's,  489. 
Sensorium,  inflnenoe  of  circulation  on, 

884. 
Sentiments,  last,  of  suicides,  by  Dr.  A« 

Brierre  de  Boismont,  248,  448,  606. 
—————  general  table  of,  arranged 

nnmerieally,  244 ;  good,  245 ;  bad,  448 ; 

mixed,  606. 
Sleep,  dreaming,  and  insanity,  461 ;  Dr. 

Fosgate  on,  462, 500,  &c.;  Dr.  Symonds 

on,  466, 475 ;  of  plants,  475 ;  of  hyber- 

nating  animals,  476. 


Sonnets,  by  Mr.  Peaiee,  235. 

Spirits,  philosophy  of,  in  lelstion  to  mat- 
ter, 210,  817. 

Stays,  female,  remarks  on,  39. 

Statistics  of  mental  derangement,  in  Ger- 
many, 209;  in  the  Faroe  Isles,  210; 
of  Cretinism  in  Sardinia,  210;  of  sui- 
cide in  France,  417. 

Suicide,  causes  of,  in  France,  246, 421. 

--^—  inflnenee  of  age  on,  418;  infln- 
enoe of  season  on,  419;  influence  of 
geogn^hieal  position  on,  418. 

mode  o^  infloenoe  by  profession 


or  ooeupations  on,  420. 
Suicides,  profession  or  oeeupation  tit,  419. 
ions  fbeling  sometimes  ex- 


hibited by,  253. 

less  fineqnent  in  asylums  than 


formerly,  113, 144. 

Sombul  in  the  tpeatment  of  epilepsy,  564. 

Swiifs,  Dean,  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  88. 

Symptoms,  premonitory,  of  cerebrsl  dis. 
ease,  200. 

Syphiliphobia,  Mr.  Aeton  on,  456. 

System,  nervous,  distinetiTe  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  898. 

Tables  of  eranial  dimensions,  372, 373. 
378,  380,  382. 

Temperament,  eifeet  of,  on  the  eontita- 
tion  of  the  mind,  874. 

Theory  of  insanity,  1 16;  of  reasoning,  508 

Trance -sle.^,  476. 

Trial  of  an  attendant  for  the  manslaughter 
of  a  patient  in  an  asylum,  279. 

Voice,  sexQsl  influence  of.  28.  * 

WaU,  The  Maniac's,  617. 

Water,  want  of,  in  French  asylums,  142. 

Will,  faculty  of,  always  impaired  in  insa- 
m'ty,  190. 

Will  ease,  Dryden  v.  Fryer,  285. 

Wilna,  typhus  in,  during  the  retreat  lirom 
Moseow,  176. 

Window,  Dr.  Wood's,  for  asylums,  149. 

Woman,  psyehologioal  relations  of,  18. 

— »  instinctiTe  acntenesa  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  in,  22. 

Women,  proportion  of  married  to  unmar 
ried,  in  £n|^and,  42. 
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